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The Eventful Opening of a Century 


THE opening year of the twentieth century 
has been an eventful one, and at present its 
effect upon the future cannot be more than 
guessed at. Sovereigns and rulers have 
passed away, international and political tur- 
moils have arisen, and great industrial 
problems have sprung up, the solutions of 
which none can foresee. In the history of 
the British Empire particularly will this year 
now closing become memorable. We have 
lost a wise, benevolent and upright sovereign 
who had reigned over us for more than sixty 
years—a period which not only marked a 
reign of record in point of time, but in 
social and religious progress, in growth and 
grandeur of Empire, and in loyalty to the 
throne. The days following the death of 
Queen Victoria provided an object lesson 
for the world, and the fact that close upon 
two hundred thousand pounds has been 
subscribed to the Victoria Memorial Fund, 
despite the various heavy calls upon the 
people during the past two years, shows that 
the leve of Britons for their Queen did not 
die with her. : 

But we have not been alone in sorrow. 
The assassination of President McKinley 
threw the United States into mourning, and 
the people of this country were not back- 
ward in seizing the opportunity of recipro- 
cating those kindly feelings of sympathy 
which were extended to us in our sorrow by 
the citizens of the United States. Germany 
too has had her grief, in which we shared, 
the Empress Frederick passing away after a 








lingering illness which had prevented her 
being present at her beloved mother’s dying 
bedside. In Afghanistan, the death of the 
Ameer Abdur Rahman removed the wisest 
ruler that turbulent country ever had. 


The New. Royal Titles 


THE loss of Queen Victoria, although 
irremediable has been softened somewhat 
by the splendid way in which the present 
King and Queen have sought to carry out 
their illustrious predecessor’s policy of re- 
garding the interests of the people as the 
first concern of the Sovereign. In allowing 
their son and heir to visit the British 
Dominions beyond the seas, in performing 
all those public duties which at a time of 
sorrow cannot be but irksome, and in a 
thousand and one other ways they have 
endeared themselves to their suvjects, and 
there is no doubt that the coming Corona- 
tion, which has been officially fixed for 
June 26, 1902, will be a time of great and 
general rejoicing. The bestowal upon the 
Duke of Cornwall of the style and title of 
Prince of Wales gave immense satisfaction 
throughout the Kingdom, and the visit of 
himself and his wife to the City of London 
was well timed, giving the citizens of the 
capital an opportunity of welcoming the 
Royal couple home from their tour round 
the Empire, and of receiving them for the 
first time as Prince and Princess of W-: les. 
The conferring of this time-honoured title 
necessitated another change in the prayer- 
book which had teen already altered once 
this year after the accession of the King. 



































The model of Mr. Thomas Brock’s statue for the Victoria Memorial. The details may be modified 
in the finished work 


The present wording of the prayer for the 
Royal Family may be seen from the fac- 
simile page which we publish of the 
amended prayer book. ‘The changes in the 
form of prayer and thanksgiving for use in 
churches and chapels upon the anniversary 
of the day of accession of the reigning 
sovereign have also been made public during 
the past month. The most notable changes 
are the omission of the opening sentences 
of the old service from 1 Tim. and 1 John, 
and the insertion after the first collect at 
Morning and Evening Prayer of acollect modi- 
fied froma prayer in the Coronation Service. 


The New Coinage 


In the early part of the new year the 
coinage of King Edward VII. will come 
gradually into circulation, the designs and 
inscriptions of the gold and silver pieces 
having been definitely decided upon at the 
Privy Council meeting held on December 
10. There will be #5 and £2 pieces, 
each bearing the same design—and on the 
obverse the King’s effigy with the inscrip- 
tion: “Edwardus VII Dei Gra: Britt 
Omn: Rex Fid: Def: Ind: Imp:” and 
on the reverse “the image of St. George 


armed, sitting on horseback, attacking the 
dragon with a sword, and a broken spear 
upon the ground, and the date of the year, 
with a graining upon the edge.” The 
sovereign and half-sovereign will be of the 
same character, except that the inscription 
will be rather more abbreviated. The copper 
coinage will bear the King’s effigy, but little 
other change will be made. 


Progress of the War 


WHILE the war in South Africa still drags 
on, how much Lord Kitchener has accom- 
plished may be seen from the map which 
we publish on page 5, showing the lines of 
blockhouses which he has completed. By 
the construction of these small forts certain 
areas are enclosed and cleared of the enemy. 
The lines already completed up to the 
beginning of December extended over some- 
thing like five thousand miles whilst other 
Jines are in course of construction. Never 
before has a country been so systematically 
net-worked with forts, and it is declared in 
some quarters that the completion of these 
blockhouses will bring about a satisfactory 
result in a comparatively short space of 
time. On the other hand Dr. Leyds stated 
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in an interview that the Boers would “hold 
out for years.” The official figures showed 
that up to the end of October the number of 
deaths among our troops numbered 18,283, 
of which 6585 were of officers and men 
killed in action, the remainder being the 
result of sickness. 

Naturally there is on all hands a desire 
for peace, though the conditions on which it 
should be sought are as varied as they well 
could be. The Free Church Manifesto 
appealing to ‘all patriotic citizens to culti- 
vate the sentiments that make for peace,” 
had by the end of November received the 
signatures of 5245 ministers, but it is certain 
that unless more unanimity is found in the 
nation the only way peace will be brought 
about will be by the gradual wearing down 
of the enemy. Such events as the election of 
a Boer colonel to the British Parliament by a 





48 EVENING PRAY nn. 


The third Collect, for Aid come all his enemies; 
against all Perils. and finally, after this 
—_— our dark- life, he may attain ever- 
ness, we beseech! 'Jasting joy and felicity; 
thee, O Lord; and by through Jesus Christ our 
thy "great mercy defend Lord. Amen, 
us from all pe:ils and) 4 Prayer for the Royal 
dangers of this night; Family. 


for the love of thy only L 
MIGHTY God, the 
aan sue Rasiocs,. 260es fountain of all good- 


Christ. Amen. | ness, we humbly beseech 





they sing, here followsth the 
Anthem. 
A signa” for the King’s 
Majesty. 
O L ORD our heavenly 
Father, high and, 
mighty, King of kings, 
Lord of lords, the only 
Ruler of princes, who dost 
from thy throne behold all 
the dwellers upon earth ; 












































thee with thy favour to 
| behold our most gracious 
| Sovereign Lord, King 

| EDWARD; and so re- 
| plenish him with the grace 
of thy Holy Spirit, that 
| he may alway incline to} 
thy will, and walk in thy| 
| Way: Endue him plen- 
teously with heaven) 

gifts; grant him in health 
and wealth long to live; 


strengthen him that he | 
may vanquish and over- 








{ In Quires and P'aces where , thea to bless our gracious 


Queen Alexandra, George 

|Prince of W ales, the 
Princess of Wales, and 
| all the Royal Family: Kn- 
due them with thy Holy 
| Svirit; enrich them with 
thy heavy enly grace; pros- 
per them with all ‘happi- 
ness; and bring them to 
|thine everlasting king- 
dom; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


A han for the Clergy 
and people. 
S| ADMIGHTY and ever- 
lasting God, who 
alone workest great mar- 
vels; Send down upon 
our Bishops, and Cu- 
rates, and all Congrega- 
tions committed to their 
charge, the — healthful 
Spirit of thy grace; 
and that they may truly 
please thee, pour upon 





A reduced facsimile of the page in the amended 
prayer on which occur the prayers for the 


new Prince and 


Princess of Wales 


By permission of Messrs Eyre & Spotliswoode 
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A map of the seat of war in South Africa, showing 
Lord Kitchener's marvellous network of blockhouses 


By permission of the Daily News 


majority of 775 votes in a constituency of 
less than two thousand is certainly not 
calculated to lead our enemies to lay down 
their arms. 


Anglophobia in Germany 


Tue violent outburst of Anglophobia in 
Germany has rather astonished Britons, who 
had earlier in the year come to look upon 
our Teutonic cousins rather in the light of 
allies. ‘The trouble seems to have been 
caused in the first place by a mistranslation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s Edinburgh speech, in 
which the Colonial Secretary merely declared 
that we could find precedent for the severer 
measures which were becoming necessary in 
South Africa, in the action of our various 
Continental neighbours in their colonial wars 
and in the Franco-German war, where severity 
was practised which we have not even ap- 
proached. ‘The sparks of agitat.on are said 
to have been fanned into flame by Boer 
agents, and the German papers have been 
filled with the most scurritous attacks upon 
Mr. Chamberlain, the King, and Great 
Britain generally. 


France and Turkey 


On the other hand, there has been less 
Anglophobia in France during the past 
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A map showing Mity!ene and its geographical 
relaticu to Constantinople 





ronth than at any similar period 
during the last two years. Other 
matters have occupied the atten- 
tion of our neighbours across the 
Channel, and the expedition of 
Admiral Caillard to Mitylene was 
naturally looked upon as a matter 
of greater interest to France than 
the South African War. On 
November 7, the French admiral 
landed sixty men at Mitylene and 
took possession of the telegraph- 
office. The island is only about a 
couple of hundred miles from 
Constantinople, and the prompt 
and unexpected action of the 
French terrified the Sult in, who at 
once agreed to the demands of 
France, not only in regard to the 
company which built the quays 
and docks at Stamboul, but in 
respect of five other claims, in- 
cluding recognition of the legal 
existence of Freach schools, hos- 
pitals,and religious establishments 
and authorisation for the erection 
or repair of such institutions 
damaged or destroyed in the 
events of 1894, 1895, and 189%. 


Custom-house claims. These terms being 
agreed to Admiral Caillard left Mitylene, and 
the tricolour was again hoisted over the 
French Embassy at Constantinople. 


Calm after Storm in China 


Tue other Eastern storm—that in China 
—seems to be passing away, and the horizon 
is clearer than it has been for a long time 
past. Preparations for the reception of the 
Court at Pekin are now almost completed, 
and it is expected, that before .long, the 
Empress will have recovered sufficiently from 
her fatigue to make the last stage of the 
journey to the capital, where the palaces and 
temples have all been repainted and gilded. 
The Empress has issued an edict ordering 
the commencement of work in the schools, 
where European sciences are to be taught, 
and there is every evidence that foreigners, 
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It is also agreed that these estab- 
lishments shall enjoy exoneration 
from land dutyandimmunity from 





(Photo by W. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, S.W.) 


Lord Salisbury and Li Hung Chang, from a photograph taken 
during the Chinese statesman’s last visit to England 
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A map showiaz the seat of the Colombian rebellion, the Venezuelan port (La Guayra) to which a 
German warship was sent, and the position of the proposed Nicaragua Canal (Greytown to San Juan) 


and particularly Protestant missionaries, will 
be granted greater facilities than ever they 
have enjoyed before. Three Governors of 
Provinces, each ruling about thirty millions 
of people, have recently appealed for advice 
to the Rev. Timothy Richard, whose personal 
iufluence with the /iferati is very great. The 
only jarring note in regard to China, during 
the past month, was the publication of 
General Voyron’s repoit to the French 
Minister of Marine, in which he charges the 
l’rench priests with systematic looting. They 
came up to Prince Li’s palace, he says, with 
forty carts and two or three hundred native 
Christian. coolies, and carried away silver 
ingots to a large amount. ‘They got soldiers 
and bluejackets to help them, and a cheque 
for five thousand francs was made out in the 
name of Mgr. Favier, Bishop of Peking, in 
compensation for cheques paid by the mission- 
aries to soldiers who helped them, though, 
as General Voyron says, it is not quite clear 
why this sum was paid to Mgr. Favier. 


The Passing of Li Hung Chang 


CurNa has lost an astute statesman in Li 
Hung Chang, who passed away on November 
7, at the age of 78, after a comparatively 
short illness. He will always be remembered 
by his last great work, the ridding of Peking 
of what at one time seemed to be a perma- 
nent occupation by the European Powers, 
though how he did this no one quite under- 
stands. Li possessed all the clever cun- 
ning of the Chinaman, together with an 
accurate knowledge and appreciation of 
Western methods, so that being thoroughly 
unscrupulous and corrupt, he was probably 
the most accomplished diplomat in the 


world. Although passing in some quarters 
for areformer and advocate of Western ideas, 
he was really a cruel Asiatic, as his treat- 
ment of enemies proved on more than one 
occasion. 


The Nicaragua Canal 


ENGLAND and the United States have at 
last we hope come to an agreement respect- 
ing the Nicaragua Canal. The new treaty 
which leaves the United States sole guarantor 
of the neutrality of the canal, and gives her 
by inference the right to fortify it, only needs 
the ratification of the Senate, when the State 
Department will immediately take steps to 
negotiate treaties with Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua permitting the construction of the 
canal. Enthusiasm for the undertaking is, 
however, said to be cooling down in the 
United States. 


Trouble in Central America 

CENTRAL America continues to justify its 
reputation as the land of perpetual revolution; 
and, if the Canal is to be made, the United 
States will certainly have to take energetic 
steps to prevent fighting in its immediate 
neighbourhood. ‘The latest trouble has been 
in Colombia, where the Liberals took up arms 
against the Conservative Government and 
captured Colon. ‘The Government, however, 
landed 700 soldiers from a gunboat, who, 
cutting their way through some dense woods, 
took the insurgents in the rear and recaptured 
the town, compelling a large number of the 
enemy to lay down their arms. This is 
looked upon as a death-blow to the revo- 
lutionists, who, however, are stiil carrying 
on desultory fighting in other provinces. 
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The encouragement of the rebels by Vene- 
zuela led to a rupture of diplomatic negotia- 
tions between that republic and Colombia, 
and Venezuela also has a dispute on hand 
with Germany, to whom is owing £400,000 
on the coupons of the German loan, overdue 
for some yeais past. The despatch of a 
warship to La Guayra by the European 
Power was replied to by the release of a 
Venezuelan who murdered a German in April. 


The Defeat of Tammany 


THE complete defeat of “Tammany Hall” 
in the recent New York elections has at last 
freed the commercial capital of the United 
States from a municipal rule, or misrule, as 
corrupt as anything that has ever been seen 
in the history of modern civilisation. The 
revulsion of feeling has been so great that, if 
the new reform authorities make anything 
like a good showing during their term of 
office, the old corrupt institution will probably 
vanish for ever. 


The Gospel Riots in Athens 


A TRANSLATION of the Scriptures into 
modern Greek has been made the curious 
excuse on two grounds for rioting in Athens. 
In the first place such a translation is re- 
garded as profanation, and in the second 
piace it is believed to have in some mysterious 
way the effect of extending Russian infiuence 
in Greece. A thousand University students 


attacked the offices of the two leading 


Athens newspapers, the Afropolis which 
published the translation, and the Asty which 
approved of it. They then made a hostile 
demonstration outside the residence of the 
Metropolitan, and only dispersed upon the 
promise that their demand for the excom- 
munication, of the translators should be 
considered. Meanwhile it was learned that 
a translation of the Gospels into modern 
Greek was published privately last year under 
the direction of Queen Olga (formerly a 
Russian Grand Duchess), who intended the 
edition for family use. Disturbances and 
anti-Slavonic demonstrations were at once 
renewed. The students were confined to 
the University whence they fired upon the 
police, and a stormy debate in the Chamber 
resulted in the resignations of the Ministry, 
the Metropolitan, the Chief of Gendarmerie 
and the Prefect of Police. A mass meeting 
called by the students to demand the ex- 
communication of thetranslators was attended 
by twenty thousand people. The ex-Premier 
was fired at during fhe riots, and the Prefect 
of Police and the Prefect of Athens were 
both slightly wounded, whilst seven people 
were killed and thirty wounded. The trans- 
lation has nowbeen prohibited as a concession 
to the bigotry of the students and the igno- 
rance of the people. 


The Kidnapped Missionary 


For more than three months has the 
religious world been in suspense as to the 











The University of Athens, from which the students fired upon the police during the gospel riots 
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Miss Stone, the missionary captured by brigands 


fate of Miss Stone, the American missionary 
who was captured by brigands in Roumelia 
on September 6 last. The brigands in 
question are supposed to be Bulgarians, but 
they have evaded capture by hovering on 
the ‘Turko - Bulgarian frontier in an in- 
accessible, thickly-wooded mountain district, 
where they have passed from one country to 
the other according to the nationality of the 
troops pursuing them. The latest information 
at the time of writing is that the report that 
both Miss Stone and her fellow captive 
Mme. Tsilka are dead is false. They are 
said to be safe in Rilo Monastery. So many 
different stories have been told, however, as 
to Miss Stone’s whereabouts and condition, 
that till undisputed testimony is forthcoming 
it is impossible to know what to believe. 


The Conquest of the Air 

THERE seems to bé a greater determina- 
tion to conquer the air at the present time 
than has been ever the case before. The 
triumph of M. Santos-Dumont in Paris has 
given an impetus to aeronautics in this 
country, and already an Aero Club of Great 
Britain has been formed, which has had the 


honour of entertaining M. Dumont at a 
banquet during his recent visit to London. 
The trip round the Eiffel Tower by the 
young Brazilian, has, however, by no means 
converted those aeronauts who pin their 
faith to flying machines which are heavier 
than the air they displace. At the Aeronau- 
tical Society’s first meeting of the present 
session held on December 3, Sir Hiram 
Maxim pointed out that all nature’s flying 
machines were heavier than air, and man 
had hardly started the task of imitating 
them. With skill, pluck and plenty of cash, 
a satisfactory flying machine of this character 
would, he was sure, be perfectly practicable. 

The dispute in Paris as to the awarding 
of the Deutsch prize of £ yooo was settled 
in Santos-Dumont’s favour, and on receipt 
of the money he went to the Prefecture of 
Police and gave half the sum to the authorities 
there for distribution among the poor, the 
remainder being put to charitable uses 
through other channels. 


The Coming of the Friars 


THE migration of the religious orders 
from France as a consequence of the choice 
given to them by the Association Law of 
being registered and submitting their annual 
accounts to the Government or of having 
their institutions closed continues. Quite a 
large number of the monks and nuns, re- 
presenting many orders, are daily landing on 
our shores and are settling in different parts 
of the country, where they have acquired 
monasteries. This second “coming of the 
friars” has given rise to a good deal of dis- 
quietude, not to say alarm in many quarters, 
and the Secretary of the Protestant Alliance 
has declared that legal action is to be taken 
in the King’s Courts under the 28th anJl 
29th Sections of the Catholic Emancipatio. 
Act of 1829, which declare the expediency 
of suppressing the religious orders of the 
Church of Rome. 


The Drink Traffic 


On January 1, the new Intoxicating 
Liquors (Sale to Children) Act comes into 
force, and publicans have been busy during 
the past month preparing to meet the law in 
such a way as shall not interfere with their 
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sales. The new Act provides that it shall 
be illegal to sell intoxicants to any child 
under fourteen years of age, except in “corked 
and sealed vessels” holding “not less than a 
reputed pint,” for consumption off the pre- 
mises. As one paper has pointed out, if a 
man wants a gallon of beer the baby can go 
for it, but if he desires half a pint he must 
go for it himself. The corking, within the 
meaning of the Act, may be done with a 
plug or stopper of wood, cork, or glass, and 
apparently the vessel will be “sealed” if an 
ordinary gummed label is stuck over the cork. 
A handbill recently issued by the licensed 
victuallers informed parents that they might 
send “bottles or jars,” which would be 
“corked and sealed” by the publicans so as 


to meet the requirements of the Act; but it 
is probable that the difficulty of dealing 
rapidly with vessels of a variety of sizes and 
shapes will necessitate the public-houses pro- 
viding cans or tins, somewhat in the style 
of those used by milkmen. However, it is 
quite certain that whatever may be done the 
quantity of intoxicants sold will uot be re- 
duced, and very little real good is anticipated 
from the Act by temperance reformers. Mean- 
while the statistics just published by the United 
Kingdom Alliance show an alarming increase 
in the drink traffic as a whole. - The number 
of barrels of beer manufactured in the year 
1900-1 was 36,000,000, as compared with 
33,000,000 in 1895-6 (a barrel of beer is 
36 gallons); the spirits on which duty has 
been paid have risen from 
39,000,000 gallons to 














M. Santos-Dumont’s airship rounding the Eiffel Tower on his successful voyage 





45,000,000; andthe State 
revenue from the traffic 
is now £ 43,000,000, as 
against £ 35,000,000 in 
«1895-6. Nowonder there 
is a revival of interest in 
temperance _ legislation, 
and attention is being 
largely centred in the re- 
commendations of the 
minority report of the 
1899 Royal Commission. 


Prohibition of Barmaids 
in India 

WHILE drink legisla- 
tion in this country is 
handicapped by perpetual 
discussion and _ nullified 
byamendments and quali- 
fications, in India a real 
reform has been rapidly 


the Government of Ben- 
gal, prohibiting, after 
April 1, 1902, the em- 
ployment of barmaids in 
Calcutta. Of course 
there is great indignation 
on the part of the publi- 
cans who import young 
barmaids from England 
under coatract for a term 
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of years, but the fact that the sight of British 
girls selling liquors behind the bar has 
been largely responsible for the lessening 
re pect of natives for white people, has 
rendered the reform not only morally 
necessary but politically imperative. 


The new Youthful Offenders Act 


On January 1, another law framed in 
the interests of the young, will come into 
force, which will, undoubtedly, have a bene- 
ficial effect in diminishing the number of 
criminals manufactured out of young people 
given to vicious practices. It is known as 
the Youthful Offenders Act, and provides 
that any child or young person remanded or 
committed for trial, may be given into the 
custody of a fit person, ‘due regard being 
had to the religious persuasion of the child,” 
instead of being committed to prison for the 
period ofremand. The various local autho- 
rities in different parts of the country are 
now busy registering “ fit persons,” who will 
be paid at the rate of five shillings a week 
for each young person. Youths have often 
been remanded to prison on account of 
charges of which they were innocent, and 
have thus, by familiarity, lost their whole- 
some dread of gaol, with its deterrent in- 
fluence. The new Act will obviate such a 
baneful course in future, and there is little 
doubt that its far-reaching results for good 
will be incalculable. 


Fighting at the Holy Sepulchre 

Ir is a long time since anything like 
a serious conflict took place at the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where for- 
merly the animosities of the various orders 
of monks often led to bloodshed. The 
quarrels, however, have again broken out 
and twenty-two persons have received more 
or less serious injuries. The dispute, it 
appears, arose out of an attempt made by 
the Latin monks to sweep a portion of the 
quadrangle in which is the entrance to their 
Chapel of the Agony. The Greeks, how- 
ever, claimed the exclusive right to sweep 
the whole courtyard, and when the Latins 
persisted, a scuffle occurred which was 











(from Stereoscopic photograph by Underwood & Underwood. 


Copyright 1899) 


The courtyard of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where 
serious riots have taken place between the 
Greek and Latin monks 


stopped by the Turkish authorities who 
sent a guard from the barracks to preserve 
order until the Sublime Porte should decide 
the question in dispute. The contending 
parties, however, on a subsequent day 
outnumbered the guards and began fighting 
with sticks, stones, and other improvised 
weapons, sixteen Franciscan friars of various 
nationalities and five Greek monks being 
wounded, three of the former, including the 
Custodia di Terra Santa dangerously. But 
what was worse, the Major of the Turkish 
guard, Yussuf Agha Djuzdar, who was 
trying to keep order, received an accidental 
blow upon the eye from a hatchet wielded 
by a monk, which has deprived the officer 
completely of his sight. 

It must indeed be an edifying spectacle 
to the Moslem ‘Turks to seea band of monks 
professing Christianity fighting over trifling 
matters in disputes which can only be 
settled by the head of the Mahometan 
Faith ! 


The Future of Palestine 
Wuav will happen in regard to these 


traditional sacred spots, if the Zionist move- 
ment results in the Jews returning to 
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Palestine, and as the more ambitious Hebrew 
visionaries secretly hope, setting up a self- 
governing commonwealth, may well be left 
for discussion in the distant future. Zionism 
is still more or less a dream, but an important 
meeting was held at the end of November at 
which the Commercial Future of Palestine 
was discussed seriously and sensibly. Mr. 
Israel Zangwill who opened the subject said 
that Palestine was the very centre of the 
earth round which grouped themselves 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and politicians 
would soon wake up to the importance of 
the country. There was an increase of 
shipping to Palestine by every great power 
except England. With reafforesting, re- 
cultivation of the hill terraces, the repair of 
the aqueducts and cisterns, the construction 
of roads, railways and harbours, Palestine 
would regain its ancient prosperity. The 
Promised Land was still a land of promise, 
with great agricultural and commercial 
possibilities. 

The Zionist movement among the English 





Miss Kate Greenaway, the children’s artist 
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Jews, however, is said to have many weak 
points, the fact being disclosed by the recent 
resignation of Mr. J I. Loewy from the 
Executive Zionist Federation. Mr. Loewy 
condemns the way in which Zionists have 
railed against leaders like the Rothschilds, 
who have hitherto held aloof from the move- 
ment because of its resemblance to a mere 
agitation. 


Obituary 


By the death of Sir William MacCormac 
the world of surgery has lost one of its most 
distinguished professors. Sir William went 
to South Africa as Consulting Surgeon- 
General to the Army, and while there con- 
tracted dysentery, which clung to him per- 
sistently, although he continued his labours 
without regard to his own comfort. This 
devotion to duty was really the indirect cause 
of the great surgeon’s death, for he was 
unable to rid himself of the malady, which 
on his return to this country became worse 
and worse, until it ended fatally. 

Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambassador 


‘to the Court of St. James’s, had been suffer- 


ing ill-health for a considerable time, and his 
resignation on this account, only anticipated 
his death by a few days. He was regarded 
as one of the greatest of Germany’s recent 
diplomats, and the Kaiser is said to have felt 
his death severely. 

On November 22, the Dowager Lady 
Carew passed away at the remarkable age of 
104. She was one of the guests at the 
famous ball given in Brussels by the Duchess 
of Richmond on the eve of the battle of 
Waterloo, and was afierwards a noted beauty 
at the Court of King Louis Philippe. 

The death of Miss Kate Greenaway has 
removed oneof the most pleasing of children’s 
artists, and one who did more perhaps than 
any one else to set children’s fashions. She 
was the daughter of a wood-engraver, and 
studied art at South Kensington and the 
Slade School. Her work is well known on 
the Continent, where critics class her with 
Leighton, Millais, and Watts. 
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The New Bishop of Worcester 


THE popularity of Dr. Gore has been 
never more strikingly exemplified than by 
the almost unanimous approval with which 
his appointment to the See of Worcester has 
been received. High Churchmen and low 
have been joined by Nonconformists in wel- 
coming the Bishop to his new sphere of 
religious effort, whilst Capital and Labour 
alike in the great industrial centres of the 
diocese have expressed the greatest confidence 
in Dr. Gore as a righteous and sympathetic 
leader. It has been stated that no fewer 
than five hundred letters of congratulation 
were received by the Bishop before noon on 
the day his appointment was announced in 
the newspapers. 


The Fellowship of Christians 


As a friend of Nonconformists, Dr. Gore 
has ever shown that he believes in that wider 
Christian fellowship which delights in sinking 
differences and bringing’ to the forefront 
those points on which agreement is possible. 
During the Church Congress of 1893, the 
new bishop was the guest, with Mr. Eugene 
Stock, of Dr. Dale at Birmingham, and the 
memory of his generous tribute to the life of 
the great Nonconformist divine, delivered in 
Westminster Abbey after Dr. Dale’s death, 
has done much to endear the new bishop to 
the Free Churchmen of the diocese. 

Only this year Dr. Gore addressed a meet- 


ing of Wesleyan ministers in Wesley’s chapel, 
another instance of his liberality of mind and 
his independence of action, which have no 
fear of the criticism of others. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that the new bishop 
was not always so independent. A story is 
told of how, some years ago, he was asked 
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A Clerical Novelist 


THE writer of our new serial story, 
the Rev.-Victor Lorenzo Whitechurch, 
is a young clergyman whose name is 
now well known in the world of letters, 
although he has been writing only since 
1895. His brilliant stories are to be 
found in all the leading magazines, 
but we can safely say that the serial 
which commences in this number of 
the SuNDAY MaGazINE is the best 
piece of literary work he has yet pro- 
duced. 

Although only in his thirty-fourth 
year, Mr. Whitechurch has had a wide 
and varied experience of men and man- 
ners, and his delight during his holi- 
days, even now, is to doff clerical dress 
and mix amongst all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, studying their ways 
and listening to their conversation. 


Early Days 








(H. 7. Reed, photographer, 443 West Strand) 
Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch 


to address a meeting, called to express sym- 
pathy with the Armenian Christians, in one 
of the Free Churches. The canon (as he 
then was) expressed his regret at finding 
himself unable to appear in a Nonconformist 
place of worship. ‘Thereupon the minister of 
the chapel expressed his willingness to hold 
the meeting in the school-room, and Canon 
Gore accepted the invitation on this condi- 
tion. 


= J 


Long before the time for opening the 
meeting the school-room was crowded to 
excess, and at last it became necessary to 
have an overflow meeting in the chapel itself. 
‘The canon addressed the school-room gather- 
ing, and then the minister pointed out what 
a disappointment would be felt by those in 
the overflow meeting “upstairs” if they were 
not also addressed. Dr. Gore was for a few 
moments in great perplexity as to what he 
should do, but at last he decided to speak 
in the chapel, and did so to the delight of the 
multitude assembled there. 





AFTER being educated for Holy 
Orders at the Chichester Theological 
College, where in conjunction with 
the other students he produced a 
little quarterly magazine, his first 
venture in the literary line, Mr. White- 
church took a First Class in the Universities 
Examination for Candidates in Holy Orders, 
and in 1891 was ordained by the late Bishop 
of Oxford. 

While living in the south, before he 
entered college Mr. Whitechurch did a 
great deal of volunteering, being for some 
years sergeant in the 2nd V.B. Royal Sussex 
Regiment. He loved the work and was 
sorry to give it up. 

Mr. Whitechurch has always been very fond 
of the sea, and has made several voyages in 
cargo boats, one of which, a six-weeks trip 
1ound the Mediterranean, he describes as the 
grandest holiday he ever spent. 

Mr. Whitechurch knows parts of the Con- 
tinent pretty well He has had some interest- 
ing experiences there, and has made good use 
of his knowledge in his literary productions. 
On one occasion he was stranded in Holland 
without any money, owing to the little cargo- 
boat in which he was taking a trip failing to 
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sail up to time. The young author earned a 
meal by performing some little service for a 
German, and finally arrived in England with 
only threepence in his pocket. 


An Expert on Railways 


THIS young clerical author is quite an 
authority on railway matters, having made a 
particular study of the subject and written 
many important articles on English and 
foreign railways. He had peculiar opportu- 
nities of studying such matters during his 
second clerical appointment, when, as curate 
of eAll Souls, @larlesden, he had charge of a 
mission church in the railway district round 
Willesden Junction. 

Waiting one day for a train, on the plat- 
form of Euston station, Mr. Whitechurch 
was watching the mails being put into the 
postal van, when it suddenly occurred to 
him that the net of the collecting apparatus 
might be capable ot receiving a small man. 
He made careful inquiries, and came to the 
conclusion that, though the risk would be 
great, it was possible for a man to be re- 
ceived into the postal van while the train was 
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travelling at full speed. The result was his 
first short story, ‘‘Stopping an Execution.” 

Mr. Whitechurch never errs in his techni- 
calities. One story of his which told of the 
stopping of a train by the manipulation of 
the tail-lights, while running, was severely 
criticised and declared to be impossible by a 
leading London newspaper, but on inquiries 
the writer discovered that not only was it 
possible but the thing had been actually 
done, on one of our railways, weeks after 
the story was written. 

Since 1896 Mr. Whitechurch has been 
senior curate of the large parish of St. Luke, 
Maidenhead, and, in addition to his clerical 
and literary work, he often lectures on his- 
torical and literary subjects. 





The Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A. 


ONE of the most eminent of our younger 
preachers is the Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A., 
of Brighton, who, although not yet thirty 
four years of age, has already taken his place 
in the front rank of ministers noted for their 
learning, eloquence, and power cf attracting 
congregations. Six 
Campbell was unknown outside his own 
immediate circle of friends ; now his name is 
a household word throughout the length and 
breadth of the kingdom and his fame Las 
travelled even to America and Australia. 

It is a curious fact that although his father 
and grandfather were both Nonconformist 
ministers, Mr. Campbell on going to Christ 
Church, Oxford, fully intended to take Orders. 
in the Church of England, the continuity 
and tradition of which appealed strongly to 
him. He even prepared for ordination and, 
as he himself states, came considerably under 
the influence of Dr. Pusey’s writings, which 
as a future clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land he felt it incumbent upon him to study. 
To Dean Paget, too (now Bishop of Oxford), 
in whom Mr. Campbell found a true friend, 
the young candidate owed much in his 
spiritual life. 

But Mr. Campbell’s independent mind 
soon found the ecclesiastical restraints of the 
Established Church impossible, and when he 
quite unexpectedly received a call from the 
Union Street Congregational Church at 
Brighton, he accepted it, though with fear 


large years ago Mr. 
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and trembling, and nine months later entered 
the ministry. 


The Evolution of a Church 


THE young preacher had no mannerisms, 
no unusual oratory, no sensational methods ; 
but in less than a month his church began to 
fill, and soon after, the congregation, now a 
large one, moved to Queen’s Square. Still 
the people came, until at last the larger 
building became insufficient. Then Mr. 
Campbell conceived his great idea of a 
Nonconformist Cathedral, which brought 
him prominently before the people not only 
of Brighton but of the United Kingdom. 
Designs were prepared in the English Renais- 
sance by Mr. W. J. Simpson, A.R.I.B.A., 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy of 
1899. They were submitted to the congre- 
gation at a great church meeting, being 
thrown upon a sheet by limelight, and the 
people caught Mr. Campbell’s enthusiasm 
and entered fully into the spirit of the work. 
The ‘building, which is to be on a most 
magnificent scale, will cost £70,000. 

In 1900 Mr. Campbell found that the 
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strain of his untiring work had told upon 
him, and he was compelled to take a long sea 
voyage for the benefit-of his health. He 
went to South Africa, where he came into 
contact with leading ministers and laymen 
including many prominent army officials, and 
made a close study of the war on the spot. 
\eturning to England,as he hoped completely 
recovered, the young preacher was struck 
down by a severe attack of typhoid fever, 
which kept him on his back for many weary 
days and gave his congregation a period of 
great anxiety. But his sturdy constitution 
carried him through, and since his recovery 
Mr. Campbell has enjoyed tforoughly good 
health and has worked harder than ever. 


The only Clerical V.C. 


THE story of how the Rev. James Williams 
Adams, Vicar of Stow Bardolph in Norfolk, 
won the Victoria Cross is brought to mind 
by his recent appointment as Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary to the King in place of Dr. Moule, 
the new Bishop of Durham. Mr. Adams 
is the only clergyman to wear the coveted 
decoration for bravery, and his new honour 
has given the greatest satisfaction in all 
military circles. 

After taking the degree of B.A. and re- 
ceiving ordination, Mr. Adams became an 
Army Chaplain, and served with the troops 
in India and Afghanistan. It was while 
accompanying the Cabul Field Force, under 
Lord Roberts in 1870, that the feat for 
which he received the Victoria Cross was 
performed. 


A Threefold Act of Bravery 


AT the battle of Charasiah,on December 11 
of that year, the gth Lancers, who were 
in the forefront of the fighting, made 
several charges upon the Afghan’ guns. 
The Chaplain was in the fighting line, and 
seeing a youth who had been wounded in 
the charge, unable to get back by himself 
and in imminent danger of being killed, he 
dismounted and assisted the lad to the 
ambulance. While performing this gallant 
act, the Chaplain’s own horse bolted, and he 
had a narrow escape himself of being killed, 
having to run back under a heavy fire from 
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the Afghan line. He had nearly reached his 
goal when Mr. Adams saw two Lancers 


struggling in the water of a deep river, and- 


in danger of drowning. The men were 
entangled in the reins of their horses, and 
the animals were plunging and kicking in 
an alarming manner. Without a moment’s 
hesitation the gallant chaplain dashed into the 
stream, released the men one after another, 
and helped them ashore. The Afghans were 
close upon him, but he managed to escape, 
and for his bravery he received the Victoria 
Cross from the late Queen’s own hands. 


The Soldiers’ Archbishop 

‘THE retirement of Dr. Edgehill from the 
post of Chaplain-General of the Forces has 
given rise to keen regret in all ranks of his 
Majesty’s Army. Dr. Edgehill was to have 
retired a couple of years ago, but owing to 
the outbreak of the South African War, and 
the consequent increase of work on the part 
of the chaplains, the “ soldiers’ archbishop,” as 
he is known in army circles, offered to remain 
at his post till he could be better spared. 

Dr. Edgel.ill is a genial man, with a firm 
determination, and these qualities peculiarly 
fitted him for his work in dealing with 
soldiers. The following incident, which is 
said to have occurred not so very long ago at 
Portsmouth, is characteristic of the man. 


Sinners All 


HE was to conduct a service for the benefit 
of a South London militia regiment, and re- 
cognising that the men would know little of 
the litany and ritual of the Church, he ex- 
plained very carefully what they were to do. 

“ Now, my men,” he said, “we are going 
to kneel down together and confess our sins 
to Almighty God and beg His forgiveness. 
I shall speak the words clearly and distinctly, 
and you will repeat them after me.” 

Dr. Edgehill commenced the General 
Confession, but only one voice, that of the 
officer in charge, repeated the words. The 
Chaplain sprang up instantly. 

“ Look here, my men,” he said, “ this will 
not do! Do you mean to say that the 
Colonel and I are the only sinners in this 
church to-day? I know better than that; 
I know what you were doing last night. _ Let 
us begin again.” 
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The Bishop of Sierra Leone 


There was no hesitation the second time, 
and the service was conducted successfully 
throughout. Tact and the ability to secure 
the confidence of the soldiers are the 
secrets of an army chaplain’s success, and 
these Dr. Edgehill possessed in a large de- 
gree. 


The New Chaplain-General 


THE new Chaplain-General of the Forces, 
the Right Rev. J. Taylor Smith, D.D., is a 
man whose appointment has given keen 
satisfaction to Nonconformists as well as to 
Churchmen. He did not at the outset of 
his career intend to take Holy Orders, but 
having entered the London College of 
Divinity to prepare for the mission-field, he 
was ordained by the Bishop of Rochester in 
1885. Dr. Smith’s first appointment was 
to the curacy of St. Paul’s, Penge, where he 
laboured for five years with considerable 
success, due to his devotion and earnestness, 
but he always cherished the desire to work 
in “the regions beyond,” and when in 1890, 
Bishop Ingham of Sierra Leone urged him 
to come out to that colony, he did so, and 
was appointed Sub-dean and Canon of St. 
George’s Cathedral, and acted as diocesan 
missioner and chaplain to the Bishop. Never 
did a more devoted worker carry the Gospel 
to the natives of our West African colony, 
and his influence among the juveniles of the 
diocese, particularly the boys, was most 
marked. 
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An Epoch-marking Service 


In 1895 Canon Taylor Smith, as he then 
was, acted as Chaplain to the Ashanti Ex- 
pedition, which, although it saw no fighting, 
had to combat the dread disease of the 
swamps. His labours among the troops 
were unremitting, and he had the satisfaction, 
which to an ardent missionary was not small, 
of conducting the first service of the Church 
of England in Kumasi. 

The new Chaplain-General was first brought 
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to the notice of the late Queen in connection 
with this expedition, for it was he who minis- 
tered to Prince Henry of Battenberg when 
that unfortunate soldier lay dying of the fever, 
and he received the last messages of the Prince 
to his wife and Queen Victoria. Dr. Smith 
accompanied the body of Prince Henry to 
England, and was specially summoned to 
Osborne by the late Queen in order that he 
might deliver his messages and relate the 
whole of the circumstances attending the 
Prince’s death. 

The Canon at once became a favourite of 
her Majesty, and on several occasions during 


his stay in England was invited to preach 
to the Royal Family and household, being 
subsequently appointed honorary chaplain to 
her Majesty. 


A Prayer-meeting at Osborne 

AN interesting story is told of Dr. Taylor 
Smith’s first visit to the Queen, when he de- 
livered the dying messages of the Prince. At 
the conclusion of his audience, the Canon 
asked if he should: offer prayer, and the 
Queen at once assented and summoned the 
household to attend. Dr. Taylor prayed 
extempore, and when he had concluded re- 
quested in a quiet-voice that others should 
follow. A dead silence naturally ensued, 
but at last it was broken by the Queen her- 
self, who in a broken voice sought consola- 
tion for her bereaved daughter and grand- 
children. 

The Canon often visited her Majesty 
during her closing years, and his influence 
was great. As an instance of this it may be 
mentioned that he succeeded in obtaining 
permission for some of the younger members 
of the Royal Family to join the Scripture 
Union. The late Queen was very anxious 
that Dr. Smith should remain at home, so 
as to be in a more accessible part than West 
Africa; but although he was offered prefer- 
ment in England he respectfully declined, 
giving as a reason his attachment to the 
missionary cause. 

In 1897 Dr. Taylor Smith succeeded Dr. 
Ingham in the Bishopric of Sierra Leone, and 
his consecration was the occasion of an in- 
teresting scene in Westminster Abbey, two 
West African native bishops assisting at the 
ceremony. 


A Follower of Spurgeon 

PastoR ARCHIBALD Brown, who has re- 
cently completed four years of successful 
ministry at Chatsworth Road Church, West 
Norwood, is the least sensational of preachers 
whose fames have travelled beyond their own 
churches. His name is, of course, best 
known in connection with the great work of 
the East London Tabernacle, where for 


years he drew congregations of nearly three 
thousand people every Sunday, and con- 
ducted prayer-meetings on Saturday evenings 
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at which a thousand young people regularly 
attended. These prayer-meetings were unique 
in London, and their fame reached even to 
the Antipodes. 

Although only four years at West Nor- 
wood, Mr. Brown has added six hundred new 
members to his congregation, and has built 
a splendid lecture-hall and suite of class- 
rooms, and all this has been accomplished 
by the use of no other means than a faithful 
exposition of the truths of Holy Scripture. 


Out of the Jaws of Death 


Ir may not be generally known that 
Archibald Brown was very nearly lost to the 
world. When he was but fourteen years of 
age he had a narrow escape from death, his 
life in this respect forming a remarkable 
counterpart of those of so many other famous 
preachers. He was standing by an old pit 
that had become filled with water, when a 
schoolfellow either accidentally or in play 
ran against him and sent him into the pond. 
‘The water was very deep, and as young 
Brown was wearing an Inverness cape, his 
chance of life was small. He sank twice, but 
his schoolmate could do nothing to rescue 
him. Fortunately, as he was going down 
for the third time, a man came upon the 
scene, carrying a stick with a hook-handle, 
by the aid of which the drowning lad was 
dragged from the pond. Respiration and 
consciousness were restored, and one of the 
most powerful preachers of our day was 
preserved to the world. In telling the story 
of his narrow escape Mr. Brown declares: 
“The horror of that moment comes to me 
occasionally even now.” 

When Mr. Brown was a boy, Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon as a young man was 
drawing huge crowds to the Surrey Music 
Hall to hear the Gospel, and amongst the 
congregation ‘was usually to be found the 
lad who would become, years afterwards, the 
brightest product of Mr. Spurgeon’s Pastors’ 
College. Young Brown’s father and mother 
used to drive to the Hall regularly on Sunday 
mornings, but the lad had to run on foot, 
and this he did, wet or fine, with scarcely a 
break the whole time Mr. Spurgeon was 
preaching there. He was enthralled by 
the fervour and earnestness of the great 
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preacher’s utterances, and felt how real the 
message must be and how thoroughly the 
speaker himself believed in it. “ Little did 
I then dream,” says Mr. Brown, “that to me 
would fall the solemn honour of giving the 
address at his graveside.” 


From Minister to Judge 


MAny of our readers are probably un- 
aware that Dr. J. A. Rentoul, K.C., M.P., 
the new judge of the City of London Court, 
was formerly a Presbyterian Minister. In 
taking up the ministry he was only following 
in the footsteps of his father, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Rentoul, D.D., M.D., who came of an 
old family of preachers in Ireland. For ten 
years the new judge filled the pulpit of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Woolwich, where he 
gained great popularity by his earnest 
advocacy of social schemes. While still a 
minister, he found time to study for the Bar, 
for. which he had always felt a liking, and 
having read law and passed the various 
examinations, Dr. Rentoul was called to the 
English Bar in 1884. It was six years later, 
however, before the young minister resigned 
his charge at Woolwich, and devoted himself 
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Lord Justice Cozens Hardy 


entirely to the duties of a barrister-at-law. 
Dr. Rentoul is an ardent champion of the 
Irish Presbyterians, and his recent appoint- 
ment to a judgeship has given great satis- 
faction to the Presbyterians of London and 
Ulster. 


The Rev. Sylvester Horne 


WRITING of judges reminds one that the 
Rev. Sylvester Horne, of Allen Street 
Congregational Church, Kensington, is the 
son-in-law of Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, 
who has been recently promoted from the 
Chancery*Bench to the Court of Appeal. 
The new Lord Justice, by the way, is said to 
be the first Nonconformist who has attained 
to such a dignity in the legal world. When 
staying at his country seat, Letheringsett 
Hall, Norfolk, his lordship invariably attends 
the Free Methodist Church, and is a liberal 
supporter of its funds. In London, how- 
ever, he usually goes to the church of his 
son-in-law, whose preaching he greatly 
enjoys. 

Great satisfaction has been caused by the 
decision of Mr. Sylvester Horne to remain at 
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Kensington, where it is felt he has great in- 
fluence among the students of London 
University. Large numbers of the young 
men and women undergraduates have joined 
his various church societies, and quite a 
remarkable work is being done among this 
class, so difficult as a rule to reach. But in 
attending to the needs of the educated, 
Mr. Horne does not neglect the masses, and 
as he recently declared, “ he realised more 
and more every year that the privilege and 
opportunity of living and working in London 
lay in serving the dull, undistinguished, 
patient multitude.” 


All Things to All Men 


Like the apostle of old, Mr. Horne be- 
lieves in being “all things to all men.” He 
has somewhat of the ready legal mind of his 
father-in-law, and is never at a loss fora 
reply should he be questioned by a sceptic 
or disturber at his open-air meetings. Some 
time ago he was visiting a small country 
market town, and “seeing the multitude,” 
decided that he would ‘follow in the footsteps 
of his divine Master and preach the Gospel 
to the people. So, hiring a cart for the 
occasion, he mounted it in lieu of a pulpit 
and began to speak. The people were 
attentive, but at the conclusion of the 
address a man staggered out of a public- 
house close by where Mr. Horne was preach- 
ing, and began to ask a number of silly 
and pointless questions. 

“What do you think of men like Brad- 
laugh and Voltaire?” he inquired in no 
quiet tone. 

“Look here, my friend,” said Mr. Horne 
without a momeit’s hesitation. ‘ The all- 
important question is not what do I think 
of those men, but what think ye of Christ?” 

The disturber paused for a minute and 
then in a shame-faced way removed his hat 
from his head. 

“ T always take off my hat to Him,” he 
said and moved away. 

Who knows but what the ready and 
pointed question from Holy Writ asked by 
Mr. Horne may not have had more than a 
temporarily sobering effect upon the drunken 
disturber ? 
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The Course 


of Justice” 


By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch 
Author of “The Secret of the Marshes,’ &c. 


Iilastrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


CHAPTER I 


OHN MARTIN, his shirt sleeves rolled 
up to the elbows, was monotonously 
sticking his fork into the bundles of hay 
that lay in the big fieid separating the 

farmhouse of Moreton-in-the-Meadow from 
the high road, ever glancing round as he 
lifted these bundles to the top of the waggon 
to see that nota moment of time was 
wasted by his men. For the farmer was a 
hard master, and exacted the uttermost 
strain of the labourer’s sinews, albeit none 
could ever accuse him of injustice. 

He was a tall man, very nearly sixty years 
of age, though his black hair and fresh 
complexion made him look younger. Short 
whiskers adorned his cheeks, otherwise his 
face was clean shaven, showing thin, tightly 
compressed lips, the lips of a man of power 
and obstinacy. Dark eyebrows were set 
low down over his piercing brown eyes. 
There was an habitual frown on his fore- 
head, and the lines on either side of his 
mouth turned down and marked him with a 
peculiarly harsh expression. ‘The master of 
Moreton-in-the-Meadow farm at Rushcott 
locked a man few would desire for a friend 
and none for an enemy. 

Presently he paused and consulted his 
large silver watch. 

“ Tea-time,” he murmured to himself. 
Then, raising his voice, he called to a man 
who was working at a little distance. 

* Job!” 

‘“"Ke ar” 

“T'll be back before long. Keep ’em going, 
keep ’em going, Job. We must get it all in 
by sundown.” 

** All right, Marster, there ain’t a many 
more loads to carry now.” 


* Copyright, 1901, by Victor L. Whitechurch, in 
the United States of America. 


“Hurry up Jim there with the raking, 
do you hear? He can make the mare move 
faster than that if he chooses. And, Job!” 

“Sir?” 

“Tell Humphries to put the cob in the 
dog-cart by six sharp. I’ve got to send into 
Stanborough this evening.” 

He turned on his heel and strode towards 
the house, a solid, old-fashioned English 
homestead which stood some quarter of a 
mile back from the main road, with a per- 
fectly straight path leading to it through the 
field in which the hay-making was pro- 
ceeding. 

“Wot’s ’e want with the cart, Job?” 
asked a carter of that personage as soon as 
the farmer’s back was turned. “’Taint loike 
*im to be a sendin’ to Stanborough this toime 
o’ daiy.” 

Job Keen, the foreman of the farm, jerked 
his old straw hat further back on his head 
and rubbed the sweat off his forehead with 
the back of his hand. 

“Reckon Marster Edward’s a comin’ 
home to-night,” he said, “ back from furrin’ 
parts. Leastways, so I ’eard ’im tell Miss 
Clara this mornin’.” 

“ Ah!” replied the man, “I’m glad to ’ear 
it. ’Tis a long toime since I seed Mas’r 


Edward. ’E’s allus got a good word for a 
chadp. ’E’s worth a dozen o’ the old man, 


’e be.” 

*‘Doin’t you be too free with your 
opinion, my man,” retorted Job. “ Marster 
Edward’s young, and there ain’t no sayin’ 
what ’e’s a-goin’ to turn out like yet. If 
’e’s got ’is ead screwed on same way as ’is 
father, ’e’ll do well. But ’e ain’t showed no 
signs o’ work yet. I say ’tis a pity ’e worn’t 
brought up to work on the farm, same as ’is 
father wor. I doian’t ’old with all this 
college larnin’ and furrin’ travellin’, and I 
wonder at Marster a lettin’ on ’im do it.” 
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“Wants to turn ‘im out a gen’leman 
doant ’e, Job?” 

**Gen’leman ! retorted the foreman 
scornfully, spitting viciously on his hands 
and grasping his prong. “Wot good ‘ull 
that be for farmin’, I wonder ? ” 

And he turned to his work again. Job 
Keen was a sturdy type of the country 
labourer, with an intensely red face, anda 
scrubby yellow beard, grown from the chin 
only, leaving his cheeks and upper lip clear, 
a man of dogged opinions, strong in his dis- 
likes, a grumbler, but faithful to his master 
to the core all the same. 

John Martin reached the house, walked 
across the stone-paved hall, and entered a 
comfortable room at the back, which looked 
specially inviting with its table laid for “high 
tea.” This was not a meal of state, and he 
had not troubled to put on his coat or roll 
down his shirt-s'eeves. He glanced round 
the room as he removed his hat, and frowned. 

“Clara!” 

There was no reply. 

“Clara, I say!” he repeated, in a louder 
tone of voice. 

* Tm coming, uncle.” 

A moment later and his niece entered the 
room. She was a tali, well-formed girl of 
two-and-twenty, with a decided likeness to 
the farmer, a likeness she had inherited from 
his sister. You had only to glance at her to 
see that she was handsome. Her well-formed 
features, her dark hair and eyebrows, her 
deep brown eyes with their long eyelashes, 
were all beautiful. And yet there was, at a 
second glance, something disappointing in 
her face, an air of petulant discontent about 
her mouth, a flash of irritation in her eyes as 
she looked at the farmer. 

“ Why isn’t the tea made, Clara?” he 
asked sharply. 

“ Tt will be in a moment.” 

“Tt ought to be ready now, it’s several 
minutes past five, and I object to be kept 
waiting. I wish you had better notions of 
the value of time.” 

“It isn’t often I’m late,” she muttered as 
she left the room, re-entering it a minute 
afterwards with the tea. 

They sat down at either end of the table 
aud began the meal. The farmer cut him- 
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self a thick slice of bread, buttered it, and 
ate in silence. 

Presently he said, “Is Edward’s room 
ready ?” 

‘cYes.” 

“Have you finished making up those 
acco:ints ?” 

“ Nearly. 


” 


I’ve had other things to see 
to. 

“Tf you did vour work more methodically 
you wouldn’t be so behindhand with them. 
Make haste and have them ready as soon as 
possible. I want you to drive the cob into 
Stanborough at six o'clock.” 

“ To drive to Stanborough ?” 

“Yes, to meet your cousin. He gets in 
by the seven-thirteen train. I can’t spare a 
man to go this evening ; I want to get all 
the hay in. Be careful with the cob ; don’t 
over-drive him. Six o'clock, mind! Nota 
minute later.” 

He rose, drained his second cup of tea, 
and went out. His niece sat at the table 
and watched him with an angry expression. 

“TJ hate it all,” she muttered to herself. 
“He looks upon me as a drudge, a mere 
servant. I hate having to put up with his 
charity, and to be treited as though there 
was no bond of kindred between us. And 
now it will be worse than ever. I shall be con- 
tinually snubbed before this fine gentleman- 
cousin! I think I hate Edward even more 
than his father. Perhaps—ugh! I mist get 
those accounts done or I sha’n’t hear the end 
of it.” 

It was getting late that evening before the 
last waggon was loaded. ‘The sun had 
already set, and a lowering black cloud hung 
over the horizon. From time to time the 
farmer glanced in the direction of the main 
road, with a brighter light in his eye as he 
thought of the son whom he had not seen for 
so long. At length there came the sound 
of wheels and the dog-cart appeared. 

As soon as he saw his father, Edward, who 
was driving, pulled up the cob and handed 
the reins to Clara, who looked on sullenly as 
he jumped from the cart. Edward Martin 
had the same black hair as his father, but his 
features were more delicate, his eyebrows 
more sensitively arched, his lips more 
He 


smiling, his expression more genial. 
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wore his hair rather long, and his soft hat 
was somewhat of the fashion of an artist’s. 

“T’m glad to see you, my lad,” said John 
Martin, wringing his hand. 

“ And I’m awfully glad to be back, father. 
Busy as ever, I see!” 

* Yes, Edward. We’ve hada hard job to 
get in all the hay before the storm. Do you 
go on to the house, and I'll follow you. 
We'll have supper directly.” 

“‘T should think your men want theirs too. 
How long have they been at work ?” 

‘Since five this morning.” 

“Poor chaps!” 

“Why? They earn their money.” 

“ Ah, well. I should have relays of men. 
Eight hours’ work is quite enough for one 
day. What time can they have for recreation 
and social enjoyment ? ” 

John Martin stuck the end of his prong in 
the ground and looked wonderingly at his 
son. 

“ Those notions won’t do here, my boy !” 
he said at length. 

Edward laughed. 

“ All right, father,” he said. “You 
mustn’t mind me. But here,” he added, 
throwing off his jacket, “ give me a fork and 
let me help with the last load. It’s grand to 
be on the dear old farm once more.” 

And that was the home-coming of Edward 
Martin, 


CHAPTER II 


By the same train in which Edward Martin 
had arrived at Stanborough that evening 
another passenger had travelled, also bound 
for Rushcott, though, unlike the farmer’s 
son, he had only been absent from the 
village since that mornmg, having had 
business in London. 

He stepped out of his first-class carriage, 
acknowledging the salute of a railway official 
who touched his cap to him, an oldish man 
with a white moustache and of distinctly 
aristocratic bearing, but with a tired and 
worried expression in his grey eyes. His 
dress, his manner, in fact everything about 
him, would have told you at once that he 
was a country gentleman. He stopped for 
a minute or two to speak to an acquaintance 
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on the platform, and then made his way 
outside the station and took his seat in a 
neat dog-cart which was waiting for him. 
Some little way out of Stanborough his fast 
stepping animal overtook Edward Martin and 
his cousin, for they had driven off directly 
after the arrival of the train. The girl bowed, 
aud her cousin raised his hat. The in- 
dividual in the dog-cart returned the compli- 
ment coldlyy scarcely glancing at them, and 
contenting himself with the mere touching of 
his head-gear with the butt end of the whip 
he was holding. 

He drove past Moreton-in-the-Meadow, 
through the village street, and in at the big 
gateway leading to Rushcott Manor. There 
was a still more worried expression in his 
face as he pulled up at the front door and 
handed the reins to his smartly liveried 
groom. Slowly he ascended the broad steps 
to the hall door, but his face brightened as 
the latter opened while he was still half way 
and a girl in evening dress and a bright 
smile on her face appeared in the doorway. 

“JT heard the dog-cart coming, father. 
You're rather late. Aren’t you tired?” she 
exclaimed, running down the steps to meet 
him. 

“ Very tired, dear,” he* answered, as he 
kissed her, “and hungry, too. I had no 
time to get anything before I left. You've 
finished dinner, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, but we’ve left something for you, 
so come along in and refresh yourself.” 

She linked her arm in his and led him 
into the big hall of Rushcott Manor, taking 
off his hat and hanging it on the stand as 
she did so. He patted her fair hair affection- 
ately, for the old Squire was very fond of 
his daughter, and well had he reason to be. 
Muriel Stapleton was beloved by others as 
well, not only because of her violet-blue eyes 
and pretty face, and the clear, ringing tones 
of her voice, but by reason of her gentleness 
and kindliness of manner. And many a 
labourer’s wife in the tiny cottages around 
blessed the winning smile and the sympathy 
she brought within their walls. For, albeit 
she was the Squire’s daughter, and the Squire 
himself was stiff and proud, Muriel was one 
with her fellow creatures in the bond of 
human simplicity. 
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open and a young man 
lounged in. He might 
have been some ‘ive and 
twenty years of age, 
clean shaven, with fair 
hair, and a_ languid, 
bored expression upon 
his face. 

“Hullo, dad!” he 
exclaimed, as he went 
up to the sideboard 
and helped. himself to 
a whisky and _ soda. 
“Got back, then? 
Brought an _ evening 
paper with you?” 

His father put his 
hand into his pocket 
and produced one. 
ArthurStapleton opened 
it, glanced leisurely at 
the day’s racing events, 
and laid it down care- 
lessly. 

- “ Bad luck again,” he 
muttered. 

“Eh?” said his father. 

“ Nothing, not a 
scrap of news in it. 
How’s town ?” 

“Very hot, my boy. 
I’m glad to get back. 
What have you been 
doing with yourself?” 

“ Walked round with 








He smiled at his daughter as she busied herself quietly around him 


She took her father straight into the 
dining-room. <A massive silver candelabrum 
on the table but dimly illumined, with its 
five candles, the dark oak panelling that 


ran round the room and the portraits of 


ancient Stapletons that hung above it. She 
rang the bell, and a footman brought in the 
first course of the Squire’s meal. He smiled 
at his daughter as she busied herself quietly 
around him, filling his glass with sherry, 
cutting his bread, and otherwise waiting 
upon him. ; 
Presently the door of the room was flung 


a gun this afternoon. 
I say, dad, you really 
ought to plant a cover 
over in the five-acre 
slip. There’s scarcely a tree about there, 
and in a couple of years’ time it would make 
things no end better.” 

“JT daresay,” replied the Squire grimly, 
as he gulped down his sherry. “But I 
haven’t the to waste on such 
luxuries.” 

“Bosh!” answered his son, lighting a 
cigarette, while his sister frowned warningly 
at him. 


money 


“TT tell you,” said his father angrily, “ that 
it is necessary to cut down expenses, and 
not to increase them. Only to-day———” 
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He checked himself, frowned, poured out 
another glass of wine, and sighed rather 
wearily. Presently he said : 

“ By the way, I saw Edward Martin to-day. 
He came down in the same train from 
London.” 

“Stuck - up young monkey,” 
Arthur, “ been abroad, hasn’t he ?” 
“Yes. Completing his education in Ger- 
many, I believe. I can’t think what the 
world’s coming to when farmers can afford 
to bring their sons up in idleness. Martin’s 
made a fool of himself over that boy of his. 
Much better have taught him how to handle 

the plough and kill pigs.” 

‘*‘ Edward Martin is very clever, isn’t he?” 
asked Muriel. “I should think his father 
must be proud of him.” 

“Clever enough, I daresay. I wish 
Artnur had half his brains,” he added, rather 
maliciously. 

Arthur gave a contemptuous snort, and 
threw away the end of his cigarette. The 
Squire went on: 

“T suppose Martin means to bring him 
up like a gentleman, more’s the pity. It 
turned his head when he married Olive 
Cotterill. A most unfortunate affair—most 
unfortunate! But if he’s spoiling his son, 
he takes care he doesn’t treat that orphan 
niece of his any too well. Makes the girl 
work like a slave for him, I hear.” 

“She’s a clinking fine girl, too,” re- 
marked Arthur Stapleton as he lit a fresh 
cigarette. ‘And she’d take the shine out 
of half the simpletons about here if she was 
allowed to have her fling.” 

‘‘ T like Clara Wood,” said Muriel warmly, 
“and it’s a great pity Mr. Martin treats her 
so harshly. I’m sure she’s a good sort of 
heart, and I’m’sorry for her.” 

“Looks as if she had a bit of temper,” 
remarked the Squire. 

“ All the better,” said Arthur, “and I hope 
she vents it on her cross-grained old uncle.” 

“Where’s your -mather?” asked the 
Squire, turning to Muriel. 

“She had a headache, and went for a 
stroll in the garden She ought to be in 


drawled 


now, for there’s a storm coming up”; and 
the girl walked to the opened French window 
and looked across the lawn. 
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“ Here she come3—just in time, mother !” 
she exclaimed as Mrs. Stapleton stepped 
into the room. 

The Squire’s wife was some years his 
junior—as she always took care to inform 
her friends, and she dressed in a style younger 
still. For it was not at all Mrs. Stapleton’s 
wish to be thought old. She was a pleasant 
little woman, but frivolous and unthinking 
in the extreme, extravagant in her tastes, 
hospitable to her friends, but with an over- 
strict regard for that stiff etiquette that she 
imagined became her as the mistress of 
Rushcott Manor, and the daughter of one of 
the oldest county families in the neighbour- 
hood. 

She greeted her husband affectionately, 
and sat down. 

“T’ve been so worried to-day, dear,” she 
said ; “it’s given me quite a headache, and 
I’m glad you’ve come back because you can 
tell me what I ought to do. Muriel tried to 
help me, but she doesn’t sufficiently under- 
stand such things—no, Muriel, you don’t 
indeed.” 

“T said I didn’t think it mattered, 
mother,” answered the girl with a laugh, 
“and I think so still.” 

“But it does matter. 
points that one has 
about.” 

“Well, what is the problem, my dear?” 
asked the Squire. 

“T’ve been so terribly busy all the morn- 
ing, writing invitations for the garden party 
next week. And I don’t know whether I 
ought to invite that new doctor and his sister. 
You know, Charles, they have just come 
to live at Stanborough, and I called on them 
the other day. Canon Brand asked me to. 
He vouches for their respectability ; in fact, 
he told me that Dr. Bartlett was a cousin of 
the De Vere Bartletts of Hazelford. Now, 
what do think, dear?” 

“Do as you like, my love,” replied the 
Squire rather wearily, “I should think it 
would be all right. Yes, ask them.” 

“What rot!” ejaculated Arthur. “If 
he’s a decent chap, why make such a fuss 
about it ?” 

“There you go again,” cried Mrs. Staple- 
ton, holding up her hands in expostulation ; 


It’s just these 
to be so careful 
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“when will you learn a little more of the 
world, Arthur?” 

Perhaps Arthur thought he knew rather 
more of the world than did his mother, but 
he said nothing. 

“T liked what I saw of them,” remarked 
Muriel, “ especially his sister. I quite took 
a fancy to her.” 

“H’m—yes. A very lady-like girl, but 
her dress was sadly old. I hope she’!l have 
the sense to put on something decent when 

she comes. Just a little bit of a blue 
stocking, didn’t you think, Muriel?” 

“Oh, no, mother. I fancy she is clever, 
but I shouldn’t call her a bluestocking. 
She’s not that sort at all, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t like girls 
to be so very learned. It’s terrible to hear 
them talk, sometimes. Well, then, Charles, 
I shall ask them here. Now, Arthur, mind 
you stay at home that day. The Hartings 
are coming, and you know Mabel Harting 
is an heiress; and she’s a very sweet girl, 
too.” 

“ And you want me to be in the running ! 
Is that what you mean, mother? She’s the 
most insipid, stuck-up little prig about here. 
That’s what I think of her.” 

Mrs. Stapleton sighed. 

“T wish Arthur had more conception of 
his position,” she said to the Squire later on 
that evening, when they were alone. “ How- 
ever he'll keep up the estate I can’t imagine. 
He doesn’t seem to care who he associates 
with.” 

“T wish Arthur had more notion of doing 
something,” retorted the Squire moodily. 
“ Tt’ll have tocome tothat. I’ve been talk- 
ing to Weeks to-day, and we shall have to be 
careful.” 

“« Now Charles, don’t worry me with those 
horrid money matters. I’m sure you make 
far too much fuss about them. We must 
keep up our position. It’s quite ridiculous 
to hear you talk.” 

*“«Tt’s quite ridiculous to see the bills you 
run up,” snapped her husband. “ There’s 
the new brougham you insisted upon 
having, and as for Madame ‘Tucker’s ac- 
count ‘9 

‘‘Don’t be absurd, Charles. 
spoken to like that. 





I wont be 
I do the best I can, 


and try to uphoid the traditions of the family 
and—and——_” 
He knew what was coming and shrugged 


his shoulders as she gave alittle sob. So he. 


changed the subject hurriedly. 

“T was telling the children that I saw 
young Martin to-night. He’s come back.” 

“An insufferable young man. It makes 
me cross when I think of the splendid educa- 
tion he’s had, while Arthur only went to 
Eton.” 

“ Arthur didn’t win a scholarship,” said 
her husband drily. 

“ There ought to be no such thing,” she 
exclaimed. “A pack of country yokels and 
tradesmen’s sons going to college! They 
ought to make a rule that no one but 
gentlemen should be allowed to enter the 
universities. ‘That’s what they were intended 
for.” 

From which it will be gathered that 
Mrs. Stapleton’s ideas of the purposes of the 
founders of educational establishments were 
somewhat hazy. 

“What a pity his poor mother ruined 
herself by marrying that man,” she went on, 
‘when she might have made a splendid 
match.” 

“ True,” said her husband. ‘“ There is 
no greater curse than a mesalliance, especially 
in a case of this sort. She had to suffer for 
it, and the man’s nature was warped for life 
because his wife was very naturally tabooed.” 

“As if one could have done anything 
else!” 

“Quite so. But he’s never forgiven us. 
Foolish man! Well, he’s a good tenant, 
and punctual with his rent, thank goodness!” 

This was the great breach between the 
Manor House and Moreton-in-the-Meadow. 
John Martin, years ago, had fallen desperately 
in love with Olive Cotterill, the daughter of 
Sir Richard Cotterill, one of the proudest 
knights of the shire. And when John 
Martin made up his mind to do a thing, he 
was not the man to do it by halves. Olive 
Cotterill returned his love, and, despite the 
strong measures taken by her family, the 
young farmer wooed and won her. His 
strong will carried everything before him and 
she became his bride. Her father stormed 
and raved, vowing that he would not only 
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cut her off with a shilling, but that he would 
absolutely disown her. He kept his word, 
and from that day she never set foot in her 
home again. And then the usual results 
followed. She was cut by the county, 
publicly snubbed by acquaintances, for- 
gotten by friends. 

Now Mr. and Mrs. Stapleton had been 
most intimate with her before her marriage, 
indeed it was while on a visit to them that 
she had met John Martin. But on her first 
appearance in the village as a bride, the 
Squire not only looked straight before him as 
he slightly raised his hat, but Mrs. Stapleton 
turned her head the other way and made no 
sign of recognition. 

For a couple of years she lived at Moreton- 
in-the-Meadow, lonely and forsaken. She 
never took to her husband’s friends, and 
though he loved her intensely, and did all 
that came to his mind to make her happy, 
it all told on the frail girl, The blow 
was a heavy one, and she succumbed to 
it. 

It soured John Martin, did this bitter grief. 
He knew well what was the cause of it. 
More especially did his heart burn with a 
steady hatred of the Squire and his wife for 
the way in which they had treated poor 
Olive. 

And, faithful and fair-paying tenant as he 
was, John Martin did not forget. A purpose 
ran through his life, and that purpose was a 
stern revenge on the occupants of the Manor 
House. Justice, he called it to himself, as 
he stood over his wife’s grave many a time. 
Justice, he called it, as a deep scheme 
took possession of his brain. Justice, he 
called it, as he lavished his only remaining 
love on his son, and looked forward to the 
day when that son should fulfil a part of his 
purpose. 

No, the relations between the manor and 
the farm had not been cordial. The Squire 
kept his children aloof from Edward when 
they were all young., The farmer bided 
his time, and, meanwhile, was scrupulous 
in all business relationships with his land- 
lord, and always supported him in matters 
of Church and politics. And this was 
strictly in accordance with his views of 
justice. 


The Course of Justice 
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CHAPTER III 


Joun MartIN had not seen his son for over 
a year, and had been looking forward with 
pride, not unmixed with a slight misgiving, 
to his return. So far Edward’s career had 
been a brilliant one. As a boy he had 
carried off the best prizes at the Stanborough 
Grammar School, finally gaining the chief 
reward which that little educational centre 
had to bestow, to wit, an exhibition to Eton. 
Here, strangely enough, he had found him- 
self under the same house-master as Arthur 
Stapleton, and here the Squire’s son had 
acquired that feeling of contemptuous jealousy 
of him that showed itself when his father 
mentioned Edward’s name. For whereas 
Arthur Stapleton was not blessed with over- 
much brains, Edward Martin shone with 
more than ordinary gifts, and easily won his 
scholarship for Oxford. 

At the university his career was more or 
less erratic. At first he settled down to 
hard, steady work. Then, by degrees, he 
fell into one of the inevitable sets that mould 
a man’s character and send him forth stamped 
for what he is going to be in the world far 
more than the study of Aristotle or abstract 
philosophy. Edward was an enthusiast and, 
like most of his species, was wanting in 
ballast. He found himself drawn into a 
group of earnest social reformers, young 
men who dabbled in the labour and political 
problems of the day and devised ultra 
Radical schemes and sweeping changes for 
the good of humanity at large, men of 
extremes, youthful and unexperienced, who 
had yet to judge the world through more 
sober-tinted ¢'asses. 

Edward w.: a good speaker, and that 
great training school for public oratory, the 
Union Debating Society of Oxford, appealed 
to his powers. ‘There it was he aired his 
socialistic views in fiery speech. Men 
laughed at him, or cheered him ironically, 
his own little group of admirers shouted and 
applauded with admiration, as he expounded 
his bold, and mostly unworkable, solutions of 
social questions. 

When he went home for the vacations he 
kept these ideas more or less bottled up in 
his own mind. ‘The truth was he stood 
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rather in awe of his father, and the inflexible 
Tory politics of the farmer he knew full 
well. But more than once John Martin 
had caught the drift of his son’s mind, and 
it had been a passing irritation to him. 
However, he had always said to himself: 

“‘He’s only a boy as yet. He'll sober 
down presently when he’s seen a little more 
of the world.” 

Then he had gone to Germany, and in 
the periods between his studies had travelled 
on the Continent. And, again, he had 
“ made friends with socialists—hot, burning 
ones, some of them, and had returned more 
exuberant in his ideas than ever, more 
assertive and less conventional, outspoken 
in the extreme and afraid of no man—not 
even of his stern father. 

It was a bitter disappointment to John 
Martin. For the first few days after his 
son’s return he did not say anything. Then 
he came out with his views suddenly and 
firmly. 

They were sitting on the lawn one Sunday 
afternoon. The farmer was secretly admir- 
ing his son as Edward lounged back in his 
chair, his black velvet jacket thrown open, a 
loose scarlet kerchief tied in a bow under 
his turned-down collar, his slouch hat stuck 
on the back of his head displaying his 
wealth of black hair. It was a silly costume, 
John Martin said to himself, and he wished 
his son had more sense, but—vwell, it suited 
him. That he could not deny. 

“ Edward,” he said after a long pause, 
*] want to talk to you seriously. I’m dis- 
appointed with you.” 

The young man looked at him with a 
smile. 

“T’m very sorry, father.” 

“It seems to me that after all the advan- 
tages you’ve had, your education has been a 
failure.” 

« That’s the fault of the system, not mine. 
What we want in this country is———” 

“What I want in my house is a son with- 
out all the nonsensical notions you seem to 
have filled your head with,” interrupted the 
farmer, with some asperity. ‘ Now listen to 
me, Edward. These Radical ideas of yours 
don’t suit me. I’m a plain, old-fashioned 
man and I don’t want to hear all these silly 


questions of eight-hours-a-day work and 
social reform and all that sort of thing. 
The working classes are quite difficult enough 
to deal with as it is, and if some of my men 
were to get hold of your schemes of anarchy 
—that’s what I call ’em—it would only 
make them more idle than they are already.” 

‘‘ But we want the working man to take 
an interest in his own welfare. Surely you 
agree with education ?” 

“The working man looks after himself 
quite enough as it is, and as for educating 
him—well, I only wish they started the boys 
scaring rooks or doing something useful, as 
they did when I was young, instead of teaching 
them all this nonsense of singing and Euclid 
and things. But that isn’t the point. We 
Martins have always belonged to the good 
old Tory school, and Church and State has 
been our motto. And I’m downright grieved 
to find all these fads in a sonof mine. You 
must give them up, Edward. You're a man 
now, and I’ve got prospects in store for you 
that won’t work with these views.” 

“But surely there’s no harm in being 
interested in all these things? Besides, 
I haven’t been brought up just in the groove 
of Moreton Farm. I’ve had time to read 
and learn; I’ve had opportunities of seeing 
the world and the faults in it. And I want 
to devote myself to the good of humanity. 
It’s a cause that wants men. I feel it.” 

The farmer checked his rising anger, and 
went on rather bitterly : 

““No, you haven’t been brought up in 
the groove you seem to despise. And who 
have you to thank for that? What would 
have been the ordinary course of events 
with a lad of your standing? He’d have 
come straight from school to the farm, 
and have learned the drudgery of the corn- 
market, and cattle-dealing, of ploughing, and 
sowing, and reaping. I had to go through 
it all, my lad. But I’ve spared you all this. 
I don’t say that the brains God has given 
you haven’t helped you, but remember it has 
been your father who has consented to it all.” 

‘I’m very, very grateful to you. Yes—lI 
know how much I owe you.” 

“T’ve grudged you nothing, Edward. 
People sometimes call me mean, but I’ve 
never been mean to you, nor stood in your 
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way. And do you think 
I hadn’t a purpose of my 
own all the time?” 
“I’m sure whatever 
purpose you have had 
was for my good.” 
“Yes, my boy. For 
your dear mother’s sake 
and your own, too, I 
determined never to 
bring you up to a life of 
drudgery such as I’ve 
been through. I may 
have been wrong, but I 
think not. I have other 
prospects for you than 
the farm, and _ I’ve 
worked hard and saved 
money to carry them out. 
My lad,” he said affec- 
tionately, laying his hand 
on the young man’s arm 
as he leaned forward in 
his chair, “ Your mother 
was a lady, and I’ve 
brought you up to be a 
gentleman.” 
Edward smiled. 
“You know John 
Pall’s old rhyme, fa- 
ther— 


When Adam delved and 
Eve span 

Who was then the gentle- 
man?” 


*‘ But you haven’t got 
to delve or spin. That’s 
just the point. I’ve done 
that for you. And when 
I’m gone I can promise 
you this, that you will be 
in as good a position as 
any gentleman in the 
county, and with means 
to keep it up, too.” 

The young mah 
looked downon the grass 
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Ile had sprung to his feet. The fit of the orator was u on him, aud he 
had growualmost passiouate in the tones of his rising voice 


for a few seconds in silence. ‘The dreamy “ You would make me an idle capitalist,” 
look in his eyes gave place to a flash he said presently. 
of fire in them, his nostrils quivered, his “That is the word, if you prefer it,” 


lips twitched. 


answered his father. 
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« And I don’t want to be one. Can’t you 
see I hate all these silly class distinctions ? 
I’m not ashamed of my birth, and I wouldn’t 
care if I worked likea labourer on your farm 
if that were the only work cut out for me. 
But I can’t be idle, and I can’t be what you 
call the gentleman, the possessor of wealth 
that I never earned ; to stand forth in the 
world as a capitalist, when I believe that God 
gave the earth to the children of men, and 
intended all to have a just share in it; to 
-pay a paltry pound a week to my servant for 
working harder than myself; to be one of 
those who grind down their fellow men and 
keep back their portion of God’s gifts from 
them. I know you mean it for the best; I 
know, I see it now, how you have centred 
everything in me, and that I owe all that I 
am to you. But can’t you understand, 
father’? Can’t you see that my views of life 
can never be yours, that my thoughts centre 
in the emancipation of my fellow men, the 
casting of all miserable class distinctions to 
the winds, in the universal brotherhood that 
is to be?” 

He had sprung to his feet. The fit of the 
orator was upon him, and he had grown 
almost passionate in the tones of his rising 
voice. His words struck like knives in his 
father’s heart. John Martin’s brow con- 
tracted, his lips set themselves more firmly, 
and he waited to control himself before he 
replied. 

“ No, your views of life can never be mine. 
I should not fancy such rubbish. But you 
must make my views yours, Edward.” 

“ Never !” 

“«Never’ is a long word, and you are 
very young. In all this madness of the 
rights of your fellow men, as you call them, 
you have forgotten that duty begins in the 
home. You have put aside the fact that a 
father has a first claim upon his son.” 

“No, I never thought that. 
ful, deeply grateful.” 

“ T want something more than gratitude. 
I want obedience. That is the only true 
test of filial affection.” 

Edward struggled with himself for some 
minutes. ‘Then he asked : 

“ Please tell me what your wishes are.” 

“] have already. Give up all this non- 


I am grate- 





sense and prepare yourself to take the posi- 
tion I have planned for you.” 

“How?” 

The question, thus put point blank, was an 
unexpected one. It staggered the farmer. 

“How? Why—why I suppose you will 
remain on here and settle down.” 

“ What to?” 

“ Oh, there are many things you can do; 
that all gentlemen do; interest yourself in 
country life, and——” 

“ Don’t you think, father, that I’ve got a 
little more energy in me than allthis? Will 
you give me a labourer’s job on the farm ?” 
he asked, with just a touch of sarcasm. 

“T don’t want you to work on the farm 
I've told you my intention was to make you 
a gentleman. You haven’t to earn your 
living.” 

“Very well. But I insist on doing some- 
thing, and something useful. Work runs 
in the family.” 

The farmer winced. For the first time it 
dawned upon him that there was a mistake 
somewhere. ; 

‘‘What do you want to do?” he asked 
irritably. 

“] want to work among my fellow men. 
Sometimes I’ve half a mind to take Orders.” 

The farmer jumped to his feet. 

“ What!” he cried. “ You want to be a 
parson ?” 

“The Church is in a very rotten condi- 
tion. It wants reforming badly. I might 
play my little part in helping to dis- 
establish it and make it a more socialistic 
organ than it is,” replied Edward imperturb- 
ably ; “besides, it would bring me into 
touch with humanity.” 

What the farmer would have said, how he 
would have expressed his horror at the idea 
of the disestablishment of the Church, is 
unknown, for at that moment Clara appeared 
on the scene, buttoning her gloves, as she 
walked across the lawn. 

“Are you coming to church, uncle ?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you, Edward ?” 

“T think not, to-night.” 

“Don’t dawdle on the way home,” con- 
tinued her uncle, I don’t want to be kept 
waiting for my supper.” 
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“What a handsome 
girl Clara’s grown,” said 
Edward, as he watched 
her walking away from 
them. 

“Handsome is as 
handsome does,” ‘said 
John Martin, casting a 
suspicious glance at his 
son, “and Clara has 
more faults than hand- 
some features. Some- 
times I think I was 
wrong in letting her 
make her home here. 
But I promised her 
mother on her dying 
bed she should come 
to Moreton-in-the-Mea- 
dow, and I suppose it’s 
nothing more than jus- 
tice.” 

“T think you're a bit 
hard on her, sometimes. 
She'll leave you one of 
these days.” 

“ Leave me?” 

“Yes; my pretty 
cousin will be wanting 
a honie of her own. 
And I should think 
she’d make a fellow a 
very good sort of wife, 
too.” 

“ Don’t you—” began 














the farmer, but checked 
himself. A new trouble 
had flashed across his 
mind, and he strolled 
off moodily to look at his show of fruit in 
the inner garden. But from that day he 
kept his eye on Edward, and was stricter 
than ever with his niece. 

As for the subject of conversation with his 
son, John Martin made no attempt to resume 
it for several days. But he pondered deeply. 
The conclusion he arrived at was that 
Edward was a mere boy as yet, and that there 
was the hope that he would become more sen- 
sible. At the same time, he was bound to 
admit, against his will, that there was some- 
thing in the young man’s craving for work. 





“ Ah, good evening,” he exclaimed, offering to help her ovir 


“Tt might be as well,” he argued, “ to give 
him a lesson, and let him do something. 
He’s only had book learning as yet, and per- 
haps if he knew a little more of the world it 
would knock some of the socialistic non- 
sense out of him. I think Ill ask Canon 
Brand about it. He’s always taken an 
interest in the lad, and his advice is worth 
having. But I don’t want him to be a par- 
son, that would never do. He is going to— 
ah!” and the farmer built afresh a certain 
castle in the air, with every stone of which 
he had long been familiar. 
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Clara Wood took the short cut across the 
fields from church that night. Arthur 
Stapleton was sitting on one of the stiles, 
smoking his pipe, and ruminating over his 
betting book. He did not see her approach- 
ing till she was close by, on the other side 
of the stile. 

“ Ah, good evening,” he 
offering to help her over. 

“Good evening, Mr. Stapleton.” 

“ Just come out of church ?” 

“Yes.” 

“How good we are!” 
slightly mocking tone. 
this morning, too.” 

She raised her eyes to his with an amused 
twinkle in them. 

“It’s a comfort to get away anywhere, 
from my abode of dulness.” 

*« Moreton-in-the- Meadow is not exactly 
lively, eh ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Not very. We don’t go in for amuse- 
ments much there, except the occasional 
dissipation of a game of cribbage with 
uncle, who always gets angry if I beat 
him.” 

“ But I hear you’ve got your cousin at 
home now.” 

“Oh, Edward you mean?” she answered, 
tapping the neat little foot that still rested 
on the stile with the end of her parasol. 


exclaimed, 


he said, in a 
“TI saw you there 
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“Yes. He’s brought a certain amount of 
amusement with him.” 

“ How ?” 

«Oh, it’s awfully funny. He’s come back 
an out-and-out Radical, wears a red tie, and 
talks about social equality and the burdens 
of the working man.” 

“T should think your uncle’s pleased, 
eh?” he asked sarcastically. 

“Oh, very! ‘They were having quite a 
row over it on the lawn when I left for 
church. But I mustn’t stay talking here. 
I’ve got to get their supper ready.” 

“Tl walk part of the way with you.” 

She did not say him nay. She was glad 
of a word with any one, and though she 
knew the Squire and his wife looked down 
upon the denizens of the farm, Arthur 
Stapleton, who in his peculiar way cared 


nothing for pride of birth, had always been 


civil] to her on the few occasions on which 
they had met, and she felt a certain freedom 
with this lazy, easy-going young man. He 
walked across a couple of fields with her. 

“Come ; you're very late,” exclaimed the 
farmer sharply when she entered the house. 

“The sermon was a long one,” she 
replied. 

“She’s a rattling good sort,” soliloquise:| 
Arthur Stapleton as he stuck his hands 1n 
his pockets and strolled home, “ pity sh 
isn’t what the missus calls a lady !” 


Cy 


My Bertie 


A few more hours at most, and Azrael, 
Will bear him up the awful azure heights, 
And through the pearly gate of Paradise. 
How will he feel amid the glitt’ring throng 


Of glorious strangers ? 


But last week, a set 


Of merry kinsfolk from the neighbouring town, 
Crowded around him, praised his hazel eyes, 
Bade him “ Look up.” Shy, little soul, he hid 
His curly head upon his mother’s knee, 
Unheeding all their gifts. Ah! One whose arms 


Embraced the babes of old; the same for aye, 

Will seothe my darling with His tender tones, 

And keep him blest and happy, till I come. 
L. TUCKEY. 
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Looks commercing with the skies 


Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes.—Il Penseroso 
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Together 
with God 


Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself,”""—Prov. xi. 25. 














[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 


ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Church Goose Clubs 


HE publican has long had almost a 
monopoly of the Christmas Goose 
Club. Although ostensibly con- 
ducted in the interests of the work- 
ing men and women who join, the club is 
more often than not a bait to obtain 
customers for drink, and even when such is 
not the publican’s intention, the goose club 
night often develops into a drinking orgie. 
Such being the case, it is a wonder that 
more has not been done by our churches 
and chapels to form genuine Christmas 
goose clubs, where everything would) be in 
favour of the members and no temptations 
to indulge in evil would be held a) That 
such a goose club can be conducted, with 
tremendous success is proved by the ekperi- 
ence of the Rev. W. H. Davies, the devoted 
Rector of Spitalfields. This parish goose club, 
founded some years ago, has been more suc- 
cessful than ever this Christmas. A sum of six 
shillings and sevenpenée ischarged, payable in 
ten instalments, and for this each member re- 
ceives a turkey or goose or joint of beef, to- 
gether with some fruit and suet for a pudding. 
Considerably over a thousand families 
joined this year, many of them being Jewish. 
XXXI—3 


We shall be glad to receive 


Mr. Davies has some curious and pathetic 
stories to tell in connection with his goose 
club. One old woman, 73 years of age, 
who joined the club, declared that although 
she had “longed” for poultry all her life, 
she had never before tasted it. Another 
woman with a big family who determined to 
have a turkey “just for a treat,” at the last 
moment declared sorrowfully that she had 
come to the conclusion that she must have 
beef, as it “would go farther among the 
little ones.” Another woman who declared 
that her last year’s goose did not taste very 
well, was finally discovered to have cooked 
it, owing to ignorance of poultry, just as she 
received it, with the entrails unremoved ! 
The great point in conducting a goose club 
in a large, poor parish, Mr. Davies says, is to 
be very quick, very careful, and very precise 
in entering up the payments upon the mem- 
bership cards. There must be no possibility 
of a mistake, for such is disastrous and leads 
to endless disputing. At Spitalfields the 
payments, which must never be less than 
sixpence, are taken on Saturday evenings at 
the Church House, and a week or ten days 
before Christmas an order upon a tradesman 
for whatever the member may have decided 
to have, is given for the fully-paid-up receipt 
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|: Spitalfields Parish Church. 








Christmas 


Goose Club, 


1901. 








4 Good Dinner 
at Christmas for 


6/7 
ACOOSE - - 


“aout” Obs. 
A TURKEY - - » Shs. 
A PIECE OF BEEF » 1Ohbs. 


ALSO 
One Pound Raisins. Half-Pound Suet. 
Half-pound Currants. Half-Pound Tea. 
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Payments must be made at the Church House, 27, Fournier Street, 

every Saturday Evening. from October 12th to December | 4th, 
| » between Eight and Nine o'clock No emailer sum than 
| Sixpence will be received 


| W H, DAVIES, Rector 








A reduced facsimile of the handbill distributed 
in Spitalfields announcing the Church 
Goose Club 


card. A great difficulty seems to be to get 
the people to decide what particular Christmas 
dinner they will have, in time to arrange with 
contractors for the poultry and joints. 


A Million New Teetotalers 


NEVER before in the history of the tem- 
perance movement have such tremendous 
efforts been put out to secure adherents of 
the total abstinence pledge as during the 
first year of the twentieth century. The 
Million Pledges Crusade has reached to the 
utmost corner of these islands; and if all 
those who have taken the solemn vow realise 
its obligations and live up to its terms, we 
shall indeed be well on the way to becoming 
a temperate people. 

Great demonstrations have been held 
during the past month or two in all the big 
cities of Great Britain, whilst in all the 
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smaller towns and villages missions have been 
conducted and individual efforts put forth. 
No fewer than seventeen denominations 
have engaged in the crusade, including all 
the leading churches, and it has been stated 
that something like a national canvass has 
been carried out. Although it is perhaps to 
be feared that a considerable number of 
those who have signed the pledge during 1901 
have done so under pressure, or led on by 
contagious enthusiasm and without due con 
sideration of the moral obligations they were 
imposing upon themselves, yet nevertheless 
lasting good must result from the great mass 
of united effort which has been at work. 
Especially valuable has been the work in the 
Sunday schools, where hundreds and thou- 
sands of children have had temperance 
principles instilled into them, 


A Worthy Coronation Gift 


ALL being well, the King with his consort 
will be crowned in June next, and a gigantic 
attempt is to be made to free the hospitals 
as a coronation gift to his Majesty who, 
during the long period he held the rank and 
title of Prince of Wales did so much for 
those wonderful institutions. Up till the 
year of the Diamond Jubilee the charity of 
which the hospitals were the recipients was 
more or less disorganised, but in that year, at 
the suggestions of the Heir Apparent, “The 
Prince of Wales’ Hospital Fund” was in- 
augurated as a great central agency for the 
receipt of legacies, subscriptions, and dona- 
tions, and for the application of these in the 
most enlightened and judicious manner to 
the needs of the hospitals in the London 
area. The Fund also arranged to receive 
donations for investment from those who 
wished to see the capital fund increased, 
with a view to the provision of a regular 
income and of a reserve which would give 
some security against shrinkage in the 
amount annually available for distribution. 

In the year of the foundation of the Fund 
the sum obtained by it was £227,551, and 
this, together with interest on investments in 
subsequent years, brought the total in 1900 
to £366,908. The awards have amounted 
to £178,000, and more than £174,000 has 
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Patients undergoing the light treatment for lupus at the London Hospital, 
Her Majesty the Queen is particularly interested in this cure 


been invested. No fewer than eighty-five 
voluntary hospitals in and about the 
metropolis are visited by the Fund’s repre- 
sentatives, besides which fifteen convalescent 
homes have received aid, and a number of 
other institutions which do not apply for an 
annual grant have been helped. 

The great effort which is to be made in 
the first six months of 1902 is to reach 
all classesand creeds. The idea is to get the 
people of London, from the highest to the 
lowest, to give regularly and systematically. 
Hitherto efforts have been made from time 
to time to help the hospitals, but it is 
now urged that all, including the very 
humblest, should give some amount, how- 
ever small, to the Hospital Fund. A penny 
in every pound earned is suggested as a 
moderate proportion to be given to ‘charity ; 
and that even the humblest can help is 
proved by a recent letter written from 
Bromley in a boy’s handwriting. 

“Tam getting 2s. 6d. a week more than 
ever I got before. You were so kind to me 
during the time I was in the London Hos- 
pital that I send my first half-crown. Yours 
gratefully—A Little Boy of Fourteen.” 

Many stories might be told of the good 
done by the hospitals and of how far- 
reaching are their beneficent influence. 

Only the other day a man went into the 
London Hospital, and when asked what he 


desired, said : “ My name’s Robertson. I’ve 
come to be treated for lupus.” 


“Why did you come here ?” wasa further 
question. 





(Elliott & Fry, photographers, 55 Baker Street, W.) 


The Rev. Wilson Carlile, Rector of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, Monument, who holds a “doll service” 
at his church, the dolls afterwards bein 
distributed to poor children in East London 
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“T read that the hospital 
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would cure me,” was _ his 
prompt answer. 

* But why did you not 
write ?” 

“Oh! it would take twelve 
months to get a reply.” 

“Why? Where do you 
come from?” 

“ Christchurch.” 

“Christchurch! You would 
get a reply the day after 
posting.” 

There was something like 
disdain in his voice as the 
would-be patient explained 
that it was Christchurch, New 
Zealand, to which he referred. 

On a Monday he had read 
in the papers that the London 
Hospital could cure lupus, 
and the following Thursday 
he had started for England. 
Once in this country, he had 
made straight for the hospital, 
where the traveller was ad- 
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mitted for the treatment he 
needed. 

Another anecdote may be 
told which will serve to illus- 
trate the hopeless lives that 
many of the London hospital patients lead 
and how great a need there is for hospital 
care and comfort amongst a class of people 
who count brutality as a demonstration of 
affection. 

One Saturday night a _ faded-looking 
woman came into- the out-department of 
the London Hospital. Her head and 
shoulders were shockingly bruised and cut ; 
her face was black and battered, and the 
cause was obviously some one’s brutality. 
The nurse, as is usual in such cases, sym- 
pathised with this battered woman. 

“They are too terrible,” she said, re- 
ferring to the wounds. ‘ Who did it?” 

“ Me husband,” was the patient’s answer. 

*“ Your husband!” commented the nurse. 
“ The brute!” she added emphatically, and 
one would have thought, quite naturally. 

Not so the injured wife. She immediately 
bridled, and with marked resentment turned 


A reduced facsimile of the front page of the Christmas letter intended 
for distribution among the Chinese of Europe and America, 


and for despatch to China itself 


on the nurse. ‘“’Ere, miss, don’t you be 
callin’ my ole man a brute. ’E ain’t; why! 
’e’s more like a lover than a husband.” 


Dolls in Church 


THERE are a number of charities the 
objects of which are to provide dolls for the 
poor little children who live out their dreary 
lives in the slums of our great cities, or for 
those who lie ill in the children’s hospitals. 
But at only one church in the kingdom is a 
doll service held, with a view not only of pre 
viding the dolls but of seeking the blessin 
of God on those who shall receive them. 

This curious service is held annually in 
December, at the Church of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, Monument, of which the Rev. Wilson 
Carlile, Hon. Secretary of the Church Army, 
is the popular rector. Mr. Carlile tells his 
congregation three or four Sundays before 
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x2 Ltt KR SZ 5H E %} thus distributed. They are in a 
w fp Ax 8 A mt Ai worse plight really than the little 


invalids in the hospitals, because 
for them so much is done at this 
joyful season of the year.” 
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The Christmas Letter Mission 





A VAST amount of work has just 
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4 A £ been done by a curious mission 
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we + 4 which, although world-wide in its 
5 ne 4 scope, is quite unknown to a very 
de a FH as large number of Christian workers 
i 4 ae Aj and sympathisers. The agency in 
p . ae de question is the Christmas Letter 
: Mission and, as its name implies, 
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the object is to send letters at this 
season of the year to people who 
will appreciate their receipt. 

The Mission came into being in 
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ak ries a 1871,when the late Rev. E. B. Elliot, 

 < : 4 = of St. Mark’s, Kemp Town, invited 
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semble in his house just before 
Christmas, for the purpose of direct- 
ing and stamping some hundreds of 
letters and Christmas cards which 
were to be sent to various hospitals 
in Brighton and one or two London institu- 
tions to be placed under the pillows of 
patients on Christmas Eve. 

The idea struck the Vicar’s sister, Miss 


A specimen of a Chinese Christmas letter. The space filled 
by the type in the original measures 5} inches by 7 


the service is to be held, that he wants each 
worshipper to bring a prettily dressed doll 
and a pound of sweets, and he frequently 
receives in response three or four hundred 
dolls of different kinds, each with a bag of 
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tempting sweets attached to it. 

The service is held on a Sunday evening, 
and the church is invariably packed to its 
utmost capacity. As the dolls are brought in 
they are received by the sidesmen, who place 
the toys in rows inside the chancel, but in 
such a way that they do not touch the altar. 

After the usual magic-lantérn service the 
dolls are, in prayer, offered up to God and 
His blessing is asked upon them, wherever 
they may go. At the conclusion of the service 
the dolls are divided up into groups and 
during the following few, days distributed 
among the poorest children of Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields, St. George’s, and Ratcliffe. 
“ These mites would receive little or riothing 
to enliven and brighten their Christmas,” 
says Mr. Carlile, “ were it not for the dolls 


E. E. S. Elliot, who has since passed away, 
that, if properly organised, a Christmas Letter 
Mission might be formed which would do 
the good work instituted by her brother on 
a much more extensive scale. The idea 
was made a subject of prayer, and finally 
the Mission was inaugurated. ‘The work 








| A Christmas Letter for You. 


‘The design and inecrigtion on esveluges uscd 
for enclosing the letters of the Mission 
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has grown to such an extent that now over 
half a million letters, leaflets, and cards are 
despatched by post to hospitals and similar 
institutions in all parts of the world, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, India, Egypt, and 
China. The letters are printed in many 
languages, and one in Chinese which we 
reproduce in reduced facsimile shows the 
appearance of the messages. It is intended 
not only for distribution amongst the 
celestials of Europe and America but is to 
circulate largely in the Chinese Empire it- 
self. Another letter printed in Yiddish is 
distributed among the Jews of Whitechapel 
and Spitalfields. 


London’s Spectacle Mission 


THERE are more ways than one of Chris- 
tians followingin the footsteps of their Master. 
Christ went about doing good, and not the 
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Tue late Dr. E. J. Waring, C.1.E., who founde 1 the 
London Spectacle Mission, now doing such a 
good work among the poor troubled with 
failing sight 
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Miss C. Waring, Hon. Sec. of the London Spectacle 
Mission. She is the daughter of Dr. Waring, and 
is an enthusiastic worker for the Mission, which 
she has conducted since her father’s death 


least gracious of His work was the “ giving 
of sight to the blind.” Although it is of 
course quite impossible for Christians to 
follow in the Master’s steps in+this respect, 
the workers of the London Spectacle Mis- 
sion are doing the next best thing, by pro- 
viding suitable glasses for the very poor who 
are afflicted with bad sight. 

This unique charity was founded by a 
gentleman who himself suffered from partial 
blindness, the late Dr. E. J. Waring, C.1.E., 
and the Mission, which has several branches 
in London, is now conducted by the founder’s 
daughter, Miss C. Waring. 

Dr. Waring realised the terrible position 
of men and women whose livelihood de- 
pended upon their being able to see well and 
yet whose natural eyesight was impaired. 
Such men as compositors and_ printers’ 
readers, and such women as seamstresses 
and doll-dressers, frequently suffer badly in 
this way, and many of them, failing to 
secure remunerative situations, are often 
without the means to buy spectacles, even if 
they get their sight tested at an ophthalmic 
hospital. It was to provide these unfortu- 
nate yet respectable members of society 
with the means to continue earning their 
living that Dr. Waring founded his Mission, 
and the results have proved not only the 
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value of the Mission, but the necessity for 
its labours. 

The supporters of the Mission include 
H. H. the Rajah of Travancore. Subscribers 
to the funds are generously treated in the 
matter of cards, five shillings securing four 
cards, ten shillings ten cards, and a guinea 
twenty-five cards. 


Pleasing Gratitude of a Young Girl 


It is always pleasing to hear of a practical 
expression of gratitude on the part of any 
one who has received spiritual or temporal 
benefit from the work of a Christian mission. 
Such a case was recently related by Miss 
Steer, the founder and conductor of the 
“Bridge of Hope” Mission in the 
notorious Ratcliffe Highway. 

A young girl, who had not long since gone 
out to service, visited the Home in which she 
had been trained, and, after paying off part of 
the cost of her outfit, gave a contribution, 
saved from her small wages, to the funds of 
the Mission, expressing at the same time her 
gratitude for the trouble expended in her 
training. 

Appreciation of this kind on the part of one 
who has been benefited is the best kind of en- 
couragement a Christian worker can receive. 


once- 


The Gospel in Billingsgate 

“ WE have studiously avoided tricks and 
devices to reach the masses,” says the 
annual report of the Billingsgate Christian 
Mission, “ but we take the Word of God for 
our guide and example. Though there is 
on the whole a spirit of indifference on the 
part of the men to hear and accept the 
Gospel, there is evidence on the part of some 
of a desire to listen to our message ; and any 
legitimate means which we feel we can con- 
scientiously adopt to assist in reaching the 
hearts of men we gladly avail ourselves of.” 

The work of the Billingsgate Mission is 
indeed a splendid and much-needed one. 
The men whom it is sought to reach have a 
terribly rough life, and- no more difficult 
class could be approached than those in the 
market whose very name has come to be 
synonymous with blackguardism and pro 
fanity. The medical branch is one of the 
most potent agencies of the mission. 
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“ Dr. Stansfeld,” says the report, “has 
lovingly tendered his valuable services with- 
out fee or reward, and much of the success it 
has achieved is due to the efficient manner 
in which the cases are dealt with by the 





his latest photograph) 
Mr. Albert Midlane, the 
of ‘‘ There's a Friend for Little Children” 


“Children’s Poet,” and author 


sister-in-charge, Miss Warberton. That the 
men who avail themselves of the privilege 
afforded are grateful for the help rendered 
is shown by their having, during the last six 
months, contributed the sum of £8 through 
the medium of the dispensary box.” 

In order to inculcate thrift among the 
men, a Billingsgate Porters Christmas Club 
was formed the year before last, and some 
250 joined, all but three completing their 
payments. Last Christmas the number of 
members had increased to 470, and this year 
a still further increase is reported. 


The Children’s Poet 


Ir will be a matter for satisfaction to 
all Sunday-school workers that Mr. Albert 
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Midlane, the children’s poet, who in his old 
age fell upon evil days, has now, owing to 
the generosity of those who contributed to 
the various relief funds, been amply provided 
for. The fund organised by the Sunday 
School Union alone amounted to £1150, 
contributed mostly in very small amounts, 
and this has been invested in such a way as 
to assure a competency to the poet for the 
rest of his life. 

If for nothing else, Mr. Midlane will 
always be remembered as the author of that 
most famous of juvenile hymns: “ There’s a 
Friend for Little Children,” which is said to 
have been translated into nearly thirty 
languages and dialects. He is the sole 
author, too, of a hymn book containing three 
hundred and fifteen pieces and has in addi- 
tion written some hundred other hymns and 
poems, many of which have been set to 
music. An attempt was made to secure a 
civil list pension for Mr. Midlane at the 
time of his financial trouble, but this failed. 


Collecting £400 a Minute 


WE have heard from time to time of large 
church and mission debts being rapidly 
“wiped off the slate,” but it is a long time 
since anything quite so remarkable as the 
experience of the Revs. G. Campbell Morgan 
and Dr. Parkes Cadman has been recorded. 
A meeting was held recently to see what 
could be done in reducing a debt of £22,000 
on the American Board of Missions. Mr. 
Campbell Morgan gave a most earnest 
spiritual address, showing those present their 
responsibility before God in the matter. The 
assembly was deeply moved, and when Dr. 
Parkes Cadman immediately followed Mr. 
Morgan, and with true “old-time Methodist 
fervour” appealed to the people to exercise 
their stewardship for God, an extraordinary 
result followed. On all hands men and 
women expressed their willingness to give 
generously, and in considerably less than 
an hour the whole debt of £22,000 was 
provided for! Such liberality on behalf of 
foreign missions is a pleasing sign at this 
opening of the twentieth century, and 
we may hope *hat it will serve as a prece- 
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dent to many more gatherings of a similar 
character. 


Difficulties of Medical Mission Work 


SoME intensely interesting particulars of 
her labours are given by Mrs. A. R. Cook, of 
Mengo, Central Africa, in the Church Mis- 
sionary Intelligence, showing the difficulties 
of medical mission work in that region. 

“It is much harder to give the people 
living in the country medicine than those 
in the towns,” she says, ‘‘for they are not 
at all familiar with it, except, of course, a 
few who have been in the hospital. So 
you begin in this way: ‘Give me your 
paper.’ They, holding tight on to it, say, 
‘My friend, I hear you have good medicine 
for smearing on people’s bodies ; that is the 
stuff I want.’ I then say, ‘ But, my friend, 
I cannot give you anything until I see what 
the doctor has ordered for you.’ ‘Oh!’ 
but the one replies, ‘I know ; he told me it 
was small things 1 am to swallow, and that is 
not quite what I want.’ y 





(BE. Mills, photographer, 19 Stanley Gardens N.W.) 


The Rev. J. Campbell Morgan, whose eloquent appeai 
induced a missionary meeting to wipe off a 
debt of £22,000 in less than an hus 























* At thisstagethe assistant appears, and 
says, ‘ Now just you take that medicine, 
and believe in your heart, and do not 
waver about it; you know all their medi- 
cine is good. Look at your friend over 
there: was he not cured of an incurable 
disease in the hospital ?’ 

“ After being told several times what 
time to take the medicine, and to be sure 
and not take more than she is told, the 
patient finally departs, we think—but, 
alas! returns later to say she has for- 
gotten what has been told her. I am 
thankful, however, that all are not like 
this, but at least thirty out of every 
hundred try our patience and take up 
extra time in this way, especially those 
who believe in the ‘ smearing cure.’” 

With regard to the spiritual side of 
the work Mrs. Cook says it is so hard to 
convince them of sin. “You tell them 
of Christ’s coming to sive sinners and 
remind them that we are sinners. ‘They 
immediately say: ‘Oh no; I am not 
a sinner.” You ask, ‘ Have you never 

stolen or lied?’ ‘Oh yes,’ they reply, 
‘I have done all that, but I have not 
sinned,’ And when we tell them that that 
is sin they seem much surprised. 

“ The others will say. ‘Ob, yes. I do 
believe in God.’ You ask ‘What has He 
done for you?’ and they answer, ‘ He has 
made my nose, mouth, and feet, and He also 
gave me this disease.’ One old woman in our 
hospital was dying, and being questioned 
about her soul was silent for some time 
before turning to me and saying: ‘I know 
God loves me, but did He give me this 
disease?’ One of our hospital attendants 
immediately said in a stern voice, ‘Certainly 
not ; it was the devil. God would not give 
you a disease of that sort,’ which made the 
poor old woman so happy that I felt I could 
not enter just then into the great mystery of 
suffering, and she died a few days after in 
the faith and fear of Jesus Christ her 
Saviour. ; 

“T tell you these things that you may the 
better realise some of the difficulties we have 
in dealing with these people on different 
subjects.” 

The Gospel is progressing wonderfully 
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The Boy King of Uganda laying the foundation-stone 
of the new Cathedral at Mengo 


throughout Uganda. Anew brick cathedral 
is being built to take the place of the curivus 
old reed structure that did such good service, 
and the foundation-stone of the new building 
was laid by the little boy king, as shown in 
our illustration. The people are taking the 
keenest interest in the work. 


A Useful Girls’ Guild 


THE Girls’ Guild at Chatham is doing a 
very useful work. Revently two rooms have 
been secured and fitted up as a kind of club. 
The larger apartment is thoroughly well fur- 
nished, and, being plentifully supplied with 
books, magazines, and games, forms a most 
acceptable evening home for young women 
when they have completed their day’s work. 
The smaller room is supplied with tables, 
ink and pens, and when not used for classes 
will be available for the purpose of letter- 
writing. The clubis open every evening from 
six tillten. A labour exchange has been organ- 
ised, and bids fair to prove of great use to 
the girl members. It is a pity that more 
places of this kind are not opened in our 
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large towns for the use of young women and 
girls living in lodgings. 


A Prosperous Mission 


THE winter’s work of the Manchester 
Central Hall Mission is now in full swing, 
and in every branch increased success is 
evident. Although a great feature is made 
of the social work of the mission, the spiritual 
necessities of the people are regarded as the 
most solemnly pressing ; and that the efforts 
put forth with a view to meeting these neces- 
sities are bearing fruit “‘a hundred-fold,” is 
clear from the fact that in a single month 
over a thousand people, anxious about their 
souls’ weifare, entered the inquiry rooms and 
were dealt with individually. Of the total 
number, 624 wereadultsand 432 young people. 

Mr. Collier, who has charge of the mission, 
recently completed his forty-sixth year, but he 
seems as vigorous and young as though he 
were thirty. His enthusiasm for the work 
seems infectious, and it would be difficult to 
discover a mission centre where more zeal 


and devotion are manifested than at the 
Manchester Central Hall. 


A Novel Form of Wreath 


A NOVEL and very appropriate form of 
wreath was sent by the committee and 
members of the Coventry branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as a 
token of love and respect to the memory of 
Mr. J. K. Starley, the president of the 
branch, who passed away recently. It 
represented an open Bible bearing the words 
“Thy will be done,” the words being 
worked beautifully in flowers. The “wreath” 
measured 34 inches by 23, and the letters 
were 44 inches deep. 

Mr. Starley, who, by the way, was the 
inventor of the “Safety” bicycle, was a 
great Bible student, and at his own cost 
published an edition of the Scriptures, 
which he called the “Christian Bible,” the 
New Testament coming before the Old, an 
arrangement considered by Mr. Starley as 
far better than the usual order. . 

















A Wreath in the form of an open Bible. It was sent by the Coventry Y.M.C.A. as a tribute 
to the memory of their departed President, Mr. J. K. Starley 
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When I was a Boy 


By the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 


WAS bornon the rothof- January, 
1822, in the attractive village 
of Aurora, on the banks of 
the Cayuga Lake, in the State 

of New York. The village has since 
become quite famous as the site 
of Well’s Female College—among 
whose graduates is the beautiful and 
popular wife of President Grover 
Cleveland. During my early child- 
hood few of the great inventions 
had yet been made. There was not 
a single railway in the State of New 
York ; when I went away to a classi- 
cal boarding-school, the tedious jour- 
ney by stagecoach required three 
days and the most of two dreary 
nights. Cheap postage had not been 
introduced ; and every letter from 
my home cost me ninepence, English 
money. Our large cities were still 
lighted by oil lamps, and our houses 
by candles. Along the shores of 
the Cayuga Lake some of the red 
Indians were still lingering; and 
an Indian chief said to my great- 
grandfather, General Ledyard, who 
was one of the founders of Aurora : 
“General, I see that your daughters 
are very pretty squaws.” 

My father died when I was only four and 

a half years old; he was a young lawyer 
of impressive appearance and captivating 
eloquence ; the only recollection that I 
have of him is of leading me to school in the 
morning, and that he once punished me for 
using a profane word that T had overheard 
from some rough boys. That wholesome 
bit of discipline kept me from ever breaking 
the Third Commandment again. After his 
early death, at the age of twenty-eight, I 
passed entirely under the care of one of the 
best mothers that God ever gave to an only 
son. She was more to me than school or 
college, pastor or church, or all combined. 
God made mothers before He made 
ministers ; the progress of Christ’s kingdom 





Minister of the Gospel for fifty-six years 


depends more upon the influence of faithful, 
wise, and pious mothers than upon any 
other human agency. 

As I was an only child, my widowed 
mother gave up her house, and took me to 
the pleasant home of her parents on the 
banks of the lake, a few miles south of 
Aurora. How thankful I have always been 
that the next seven or eight years of my 
happy childhood were spent on the beautiful 
farm of my grandfather! I had the free, 
pure air of the country, and the simple 
pleasures of a farmhouse; my grandfather 
was a cultured gentleman with a good library, 
and at his fireside was plenty of profitable 
conversation. Out of school hours I did 
some work on the farm that suited a boy; I 
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Mrs. Cuyler, mother of the Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
was taken when Mrs. Cuyler was 84 years of age 





drove the cows to the pasture and rode the 
horse sometimes in the hayfield, and carried 
in the stock uf firewood on winter afternoons ; 
my intimate friends were the house-dog, the 
chickens, the kittens, and a few pet sheep in 
my grandfather’s large flocks. That early 
work on a farm did much towards providing 
a stock of physical health that has enabled 
me to preach for fifty-six years without ever 
having spent a single Sabbath on a sick bed ! 

My Sabbaths in that rural home were like 
the good old Puritan Sabbaths, serene and 
sacred with neither work nor play. Our 
church (Presbyterian) was three miles away, 
and in the winter our family often fought their 
way through deep mud, or through snow- 
drifts piled as high as the fences. I was the 
only child among grown-up uncles and aunts, 
and the first Sunday-school that I ever at- 
tended had only one scholar, and my good 
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This photograph 


mother was the superintendent. She 
gave me several verses of the Bible to 
commit thoroughly to memory, and 
these she explained to me; I also 
studied the Westminster Catechism. I 
was expccted to study God’s Book for 
myself, and not to sit and be crammed 
by a teacher, after the fashion of too 
many Sunday-schools in these days, 
where the scholars swallow down what 
the teacher borings to them—as young 
birds open their mouths and swallow 
what the old bird brings to the nest. 
There is a lamentable ignorance of 
the Language of Scripture among the 
rising generation of America, and of 
Britain also. 

The books that I had to feast on 
in the long winter evenings were 
** Robinson Crusoe,” “Sanford and 
Merton,” the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
and the few volumes in’ my grand- 
father’s library that were within the 
comprehension of a child of eight or 
ten years old. I wept ever “ Paul 
and Virginia,” and laughed over 
“John Gilpin,” the scene of whose 
memorable ride I have since visited 
at the “Bell of Edmonton.” Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century drunkenness was fear- 
fully prevalent in America; and 
the drinking customs wrought their sad 
havoc in every circle of society. My grand- 
father was one of the first agriculturists to 
banish intoxicants from his farm, and I 
signed a pledge of total abstinence when I 





was only ten or eleven years old. Previously 


to that, I had got a taste of “ prohibition” 
that made a profound impression on me. 
One day I discovered some “ cherrybounce ” 
in a wine-glass on my grandfather’s side- 
board, and I ventured to swallow the tempt- 
ing liquor. When my vigilant mother learned 
what I had done, she administered a dose of 
Solomon’s regimen of the rod in a way that 
made me “bounce” most merrily. That 
wholesome flogging for an act of disobedience, 
and, in the direction of tippling, made me a 
teetotaler for life; and let me add that the 
first public address I ever delivered was 
at a great temperance gathering (with Father 
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Theobald Mathew) in the City Hall of 
Glasgow during the summer of 1842. My 
mother’s discipline was loving but thorough ; 
she never bribed me to good conduct with 
sugar-plums ; she praised every commendable 
deed heartily, for she held that an ounce of 
honest praise is often worth more than many 
pounds of punishment. 

During my infancy that godly mother had 
dedicated me to the Lord, as truly as 
Hannah ever dedicated her son Samuel. 
When my paternal grandfather, who was a 
lawyer, offered to bequeath his law-library 
to me, my mother declined the tempting 
offer, and said to him: “TI fully expect that 
my little boy will yet be a minis- 
ter.” This was her constant aim 
and perpetual prayer, and God 
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united, at the age of seventeen, with 
the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. As 
an effectual instruction in righteousness, my 
faithful mother’s letters to me when a school- 
boy were more than any sermons that I 
heard during all those years. I feel now 
that the happy fifty-six years that I have 
spent in the joyous ministry of the Gospel 
of Redemption is the direct outcome of that 
belo.ed mother’s prayers, teaching, example, 
and holy influence. This is the chief reason 
that I have consented—at the request of the 
editor of this excellent magazine—to tell 
this short simple story of “When I was a 
Boy” 





graciously answered her prayer of 
faith in His own good time and 
way. I cannot now name any 
one day or place when I was con- 
verted. Itwas myfaithful mother’s 
study and constant influence that 
led me gradually along, and I 
grew into a religious life under 
her potent training, and by the 
power of the Holy Spirit working 
through her agency. <A _ few 
years ago I gratefully placed in 
that noble “Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church” of Brooklyn 
(of which I was the founder and 
pastor for thirty years) a beautiful 
memorial window to my beloved 
mother representing Hannah and 
her child Samuel, and the fitting 
inscription: “ As long as he liveth 
I have lent him to the Lord.” 
For several good reasons I did 
not make a public profession of 
my faith in Jesus Christ until I 
left school and entered the college 
at Princeton, New Jersey. I en- 
tered that celebrated college at 
sixteen, and graduated at.the early 
age of nineteen ; for in those days 
the curriculum at our colleges and 
universities was much more brief 
than at present. The religious 
impressions that began at home 
continued and deepened until I 








Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, New York, of 
which Dr. Cuyler was the founder, and minister for 30 years 


























Curios of the Camera 


Herz is a puzzle to test the ingenuity of our readers: What is it? 

















This is a photograph of something either very much enlarged or very much reduced. 
What is it? 


Here is an engraving of a locomotive engine, from which you may get a suggestion which 
will help you to solve the problem: 








(F. Moore, Photogra'h:r, Locomotive Publishing Company) 
An early Great Eastern Railway liquid-fuel locomotive with 
cylindrical oil tanks 


If you think you can tell what the first picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle, 
Sunpay MaGazing, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will give 
£5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will 
divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may take the money 
in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by January 20, 1902. The result wiil be published in the 
March Numbe: ‘There will be another “ What is it?” next month. 
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Memorial to Dr. William Wright 





MEMORIAL TO DR. WILLIAM 
WRIGHT 


No. 1.—The memorial tablet shown in 
the accompanying photograph was unveiled 
recently in St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, 
Norwood, having been erected by the con- 
gregation to the memory of the Rev. William 
Wright, D.D., an old subscriber to this 
Magazine, who died on July 31, 1899. by 
the death of Dr. Wright, the ‘Presbyterian 
Church lost one of its most gifted members. 
He was born in Ireland in 1837, and 
educated at Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
at Geneva. As a_ young Presbyterian 
minister he gave up good prospects at home 
to work for ten years in Damascus as a 
missionary. Having returned home on 
account of his wife’s ill-health, he decided to 
devote the rest of his life to the Bible 
Society, of which he was’ Editorial Superin- 
tendent for 23 years. Dr. Wright took a 
most active part in the production, revision, 
and editing of translations of the Bible. 


(Sent by A. B. Woodward, Norwood, S.E.) 


A THREE-DECKER PULPIT 

No. 2.—Perhaps the best preserved of the 
old three-decker pulpits still to be seen is 
that in the parish church of Thorpe, York- 
shire. The three-decker came into use 
about the end of the sixteenth or the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
the sermen began to occupy a prominent 
place in church worship. ‘The people had 
little part in the services except as listeners, 
the clergyman and the clerk performing the 
audible portions. The lowest division of 
the pulpit was occupied by the clerk, who 
cried the responses to the prayers read by 
the clergyman in the middle compartment 
of the three-decker. So soon as this portion 
of the service was concluded, the clergyman 
mounted to the topmost part of the pulpit 
and there preached his sermon of one or 
two hours. Often the three-deckers stood 
in the middle of the churches. They received 
their name from the old wooden warships 
of three decks, to which they were derisively 
likened. 


(Sent by Harold Hebusing, Oundle) 











A three-decker pulpit 
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the point of a pin 


fixed in its 
mouth. 
(Sent by Mr. 


Weigall, South- 
field Road, Paign- 
ton, Devon) 


ON THE SAFE 
SIDE 


No. 4.—In this 
grave in Pembury 
churchyard lie the 
remains of a lady 
- who, it is said, had 
so great a horror 
of being buried 
alive, that she left 





MADE BY A BOER PRISONER 


_ No. 3.—The accompanying photo is of a 

puzzle box made by one of the Boer prisoners 
of war at St. Helena. On opening the lid 
by causing it to slide back with the finger, 
the snake seen in the photo suddenly 
emerges and inflicts a prick by means of 











her money to 

her steward on 
condition that when she died he would see 
that a grating was put in the vault and the 
coffin lid left open, and that he would come 
every morning and evening for a year, 
bringing a bottle of wine and a loaf of 
bread. 


(Sent by Miss O. Newburn, Pembury) 





A “safety” grave in Pembury Churchyard 














A NOVEL MONUMENT 


No. 5.—There are probably few instances 
in this country of tombs. which bear upon 
them busts of the deceased whose last 
resting places they mark. One such tomb is 
to be seen in Blackpool Cemetery, and is 
visited by large numbers of tourists who 
spend their holidays in the great northern 
resort. The bust, which is of white marble, 
was executed by an Italian sculptor, and is 
said to present a remarkably life-like re- 
semblance of the lady whose grave it marks. 
The practice of embellishing tombs with 
effigies of the deceased is not likely to come 
into general use, on account of the great 
expense of sculpturing the busts. 

(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Great Harwood) 
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A MONSTER MARROW 


No. 6.—As usual, a number of vegetable 
marrows of phenomenal size were produced 
and exhibited during the past autumn. The 
giant of which we give a photograph was 
grown ina cottage garden in the village of 
Great Shefford, Berks, on good productive 
soil, the garden having been awarded first 
prize in the village horticultural show. This 
gigantic variegated green marrow was grown 
on an ordinary plant. It weighed no less 
than sixty pounds, was nearly four feet in 
circumference, and a yard in length. The 
growers were a field labourer and his wife, 
who naturally were very proud of their pro- 
duction. They placed it outside the cottage on 
a chair one Sunday to be seen by the people 
coming out of church. ‘The mirrow after- 
wards formed part of the decorations in 
Great Shefford Church at the Harvest. 
Festival. 


(Sent by Miss Waldron, Woodlands, 
Hungerford, Berks) 





A marrow weighing sixty pounds 














A TREE OF LIBERTY 


No. 7.—Students of history will remem- 
ber that after the French Revolution in 
1793, “trees of Liberty” were planted 
in almost every commune in France to 
celebrate the overthrow of authority as repre- 
sented by the king and nobility. Only 
one of these trees is now in existence, and 
is to be seen in the public square of the 
village of Annappes, near Lille, where it 
appears to be as flourishing as ever. Until 
quite recently the tree was used as a pillar 
on which to post public notices and procla- 
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mations, but the municipal authorities have 
now decided to surround it with a railing 
for protection, ‘ 





(Sent by F. Overall, Croix, Nord, France) 


THE GIPSY KING AND HIS 
PALACE 





No. 8. — Scotland boasts a Sovereign 
besides King Edward. He is known as 
King Charles, but there is no treason in his 
rule, for he lays claim to no sovereignty 
ether than that of the Gipsies of the North. 
The King, who is a hale old man of more 
than seventy years, has the best and bluest 
Gipsy blood in his veins. He was crowned 
at Kirk Yetholm on Whit Monday, 1898, 
with great ceremony, the “ hereditary Arch- 
bishop of Little Egypt” being the chief 
officiating dignitary. King Charles promised 
“to promote the welfare of my loving sub- 
jects,” and he is said to have strictly fulfilled 
his solemn vow made on coronation day. 
He delights to give audience to visitors in 
the Royal Palace at Yetholm, which during 
the last year or two has been re-built. Our 
photograph shows King Charles standing 
outside his palace. 

(Sent by George McRobert, Edinburgh) 














The Gipsy King and his palace 
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GOOD ADVICE 


No. 9.—Over the doorway of the old 
Abbot’s House at Dunfermline, there is still 
to be seen a stone bearing the words :— 

San. Vord. is. Thrall. and . Thocht. is. fre . 

Keep . Veill. Thy . Tonge . I. Coinsell . The. 

It was good advice given at a time when it 
was wiser to keep one’s thoughts to oneself 
and utter no words unless they coincided 
with the opinions of those in authority. 
The stone is said to have been put into its 
place by the Abbot, Robert Pitcairn, who 











was Secretary of State to James VI. He 
was the subject of much criticism, and no 
doubt meant the stone to be a warning to 
the lieges not to talk too freely of him. 


Sent by J. Sommerville Smith, Stranraer) 


DASHING THROUGH FORTH 
BRIDGE 

No. to.—Below is a unique view of the 
Forth Bridge. An express train is coming 
on at full speed, but the photographer did 
not stand boldly in front of it to get this 
view, as some juvenile readers might possibly 
suppose. ‘The camera was held out of the 
window of a train going in the opposite 
direction, a portion of the engine of which 
can be distinguished. 


(Sent by W. E. Bowker, Birkdale, Southport) 
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GIBBET AND PILLORY 


No. 11.—The days of gibbets and pillories 
have passed away and few of these relics of a 
barbarous age are to be found to-day. In 
the Court Hall at Rye, in Sussex, however, 
a gibbet and pillory are preserved. The 
iron gibbet was last used in 1742 for Breed, 
a murderer who, being found guilty, was 
hanged and then placed in the gibbet, 
where his skull remains to this day. 


(Sent by Miss L. Lloyd, Torquay, Devon) 
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MARY STUART’S CHAIR 


No. 12.—There has been a good deal of 
literature published lately dealing with 
Queen Mary Stuart, and it may interest our 
readers to know that in the chancel of the 
village church of Conington, Hunts, is pre- 
served the chair from which the ill-fated 
monarch is said to have gone to execution. 
This interesting relic was taken from 
Fotheringay Castle to Conington by Sir 
Robert Cotton, but for years it seems to 
have been lost sight of. At last, however, 
it was discovered amongst a lot of lumber in 
a room of the church belfry. It had been 
daubed with paint and whitewashed, but 
was carefully replaced in its former condition 
and replaced in the chancel. The chair is 
of oak and richly carved. 

(Sent by Miss Barr-Brown, The Guild, 
Louth, Lincs.) 
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Mary Stuart's Chaic 
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“THE NAG’S HEAD” 


No. 13.—This curious upright rock, which 
stands in a field in the little island of St. 
Agnes—smallest but one of the. inhabited 
Isles of Scilly—bears a strange resemblance 
to a horse’s head when seen in one special 
aspect. To some, however, it 
more the appearance of an eagle. 


presents 
In ancient 


days it is supposed to have been an object of 


worship by the Druids, who surrounded it 
with a circle of smaller stones which still 
remain. Many other rocks in this and the 
neighbouring islands have been fashioned by 
wind and wave into fantastic shapes. 


(Sent by Miss Gertrude Bacon, Newbury 
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To Redeem His Name 


By May Ballard 
Iifustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick 


N a secluded hollow of the South Downs, 
not ten miles from Chichester, stands 
an ancient farmhouse, whose handsome 
porch: and massive gate-posts, sur- 

mounted by stone balls, seem to indicate 
that the place was formerly more pretentious 
than now. It isa lonely spot, approached 
only by a winding lane from the village of 
Steepdene, a mile distant, which lane, after 
reaching the great gateway, turns sharply to 
the left and degenerates into a mere cart- 
track through the forest. Behind the house, 
and on either side, the wood-crowned hill 
rises bare and steep, while from the front, 
with the exception of a few fields in the 
immediate vicinity, nothing can be seen but 
forest, down, and sky. 

Late one June evening in the year 1645 a 
horseman came slowly down the cart-road 
that led through the forest to the farmhouse. 
The rider was about thirty-five years of age, 
slightly built, and of singularly refined and 
beautiful features. His dark eyes, varying in 
colour with the light from grey to brown, 
overshadowed by well-deined eyebrows, 
looked out from a pale, oval face, framed in 
loosely curling, dark brown hair, that fell on 
either side of a broad, high brow to his 
shoulders. A sensitive mouth and somewhat 
receding chin were hidden by a full mous- 
tache and short, pointed beard. His dress 
was that of a gentleman and a cavalier, but 
travel-stained and threadbare ; he wore no 
armour, and carried neither sword nor 
pistols, and his whole attitude betokened 
deep dejection and melancholy. 

Sir Richard Westbrook was returning to 
the house in the hollow—all that was left to 
him of what had once been a splendid 





property—a disgraced and_ broken-hearted 
man. Until three years ago he had led a 


quiet, studious life in his own home, but 
when the civil war broke out he, with an out- 
burst of loyalty which even now he did not 


regret, sold his possessions for the benefit of 
the Royal cause, and himself bore arms for 
the king. Hitherto unknown at court, he 
soon became a royal favourite, and repaid his 
king’s friendship with a passionate and ardent 
love. 

On the evening of June 13, 1645, Charles 
discovered that the Roundhead army was 
close upon him, and determined to fight at 
once. In the preparations for the coming 
conflict, known in history as the Battle of 
Naseby, Westbrook was despatched with 
orders to a Royalist commander who, with a 
detachment of the king’s troops, was lying at 
a village a few miles away. 

‘Tis a dangerous errand that we send 
thee on, Sir Richard, for thy way lieth near 
the enemy’s camp,” said the king as he gave 
him his directions. ‘ For this cause we do 
not commit our orders to writing; and 
shouldst thou fall into the hands of the 
rebels, we know the fullest reliance may be 
placed upon the courage and loyalty of Sir 
Richard Westbrook.” 

An hour later Westbrook, a prisoner and 
disarmed, stood before Cromwell and Fair- 
fax, the leaders of the Roundhead army. 
When asked, he acknowledged his name and 
residence, and that he held a commission in 
the king’s army. He was then informed 
that if he would answer certain questions 
with regard to Charles’ plans for the morrow 
he should be set at liberty, otherwise he 


would be instantlyhot. 


In the noise and confusion of battle Sir 
Richard had never flinched from danger ; in 
the toils and hardships of a prolonged war- 
fare he had never hesitated to serve his 
king ; but to be murdered in cold blood by 
a party of rebels was a different matter. 
Alone and friendless, his arms _pinioned 
behind him, the musket pointing to his 
breast, the stern, unyielding faces of his 
captors around him, his courage moment- 








An hour later Westbrook, a prisoner and disarmed, stood before Cromwell and Fairfax 
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Richard, dear heart, she said, slipping her hand through his arm. 


why dia’st not tell me thou wert returned ? 


* 


arily failed, and he gave the desired in- 
formation. 

He-had not uttered the words before he 
would have laid down his life to recal! them. 
During the twenty-four ,hours that followed, 
which he spent locked in the tower of a 
neighbouring church, he felt he realised 
something of the remorse of Judas. ‘Coward! 
Traitor!” he called himself, and every sound 
that broke the stillness of the night seemed 











His Name 


to echo the words. ‘“ Coward! 
Traitor!” hooted the owl as 
it flew past the tower window. 
“ Coward ! !” sighed 
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Traitor ! 
the night wind as it moaned 
round the church. Well was 
it for Sir Richard that he had 
been deprived of his sword 
and firearms before being im- 
prisoned, for a great longing 
seized him to lay violent hands 
on himself. With the first 
glimmer of dawn came the de- 
sire to get free and wara the 
king of his treachery. Willingly 
would he own. himself traitor if 
by so doing he could save the 


battle for his Majesty. But 
escape was impossible. The 
tower opened only into the 
church, and the way was 


guarded by a stout oaken door, 
strongly barred and _ bolted ; 
the one window was high up 
in the wall; the ladder to the 
bell chamber had been re- 
moved. 

To the sounds of the battle, 
raging now near the church 
and nowin the distance, through- 
out the day he was condemned 
to listen, vainly straining his 
ears to catch the cries of the 
contending parties, that he might 
gather therefrom which side was 
gaining the victory. ‘Towards 
evening the firing ceased, and 
later a sour-visaged trooper 
brought him food. 

‘“‘ How went the battle?” Sir 
Richard asked eagerly. 

“The Lord hath stretched 
forth His arm, and the sons of Belial are 
scattered,” was the reply. 

“ And the king?” 

** Charles Stuart hath fled. Follow me.” 

With a sickening sense that his cowardice 
had brought this last misfortune on the 
king, Westbrook followed the trooper into 
the church, wondering if he were being led 
forth to die, and half hoping that it might te 
so. But liberty, not death, awaited him. At 
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the churchyard gate stood his horse, ready 
saddled, which the soldier told him he was free 
to mount, and further intimated that if he 
went to his own home and stayed there he 
would not be molested. 

Too ashamed to seek out his former com- 
rades, Westbrook decided to follow the 
advice of the trooper, and hide himself from 
his fellow creatures in his own home. As 
he rode slowly away a thought, that in his 
first misery at his fall had escaped him, now 
came upon him with appalling force. How 
should he meet Mary Hanway, the woman 
whom he was about to marry when loyalty 
and duty called him away to the king’s side; 
the woman who believed him to be the 
embodiment of all that was brave and 
honourable and true; for whose sake he had 
kept the little farmhouse in the hollow when 
everything else was sold for the king, the 
two agreeing that the lonely little dwelling 
would be large enough for their needs ; 
whose last words to him had been, “ God 
protect thee from evil, and bring thee home 
in safety”? Alas! he had fallen into such 
evil as neither Mary nor he could ever have 
dreamed of, such evil, too, as must separate 
them for ever; for even dared he approach 
her, she could not but despise him for his 
weakness and treachery. No; love, happi- 
ness, hope, the interests of life were all gone 
from him, and the rest of his days must be 
spent in lonely ignominy. 

Dwelling on such thoughts as these, he 
approached home on the evening of the 
sixth day after Naseby, and lingered on the 
forest path that darkness might fall before 
he showed himself to his old nurse, Marjory, 
and her husband, under whose care he had 
left the farmhouse during his absence. 

Marjory and her husband were just 
thinking of going to bed when the former 
heard the sounds of a horse’s hoofs striking 
against the cobble stones in the yard, and 
ran out to see who the new-comer might be. 

“Tis the master, ’tis Sir Richard him- 
self. Come, Bob, bestir thy lazy bones and 
take the master’s horse,” she cried joyfully, 
as she ran across the yard to greet Sir 
Richard, who by this time had dismounted. 
‘*Eh, master dear, but thou’rt right welcome, 
I declare,” she continued as she seized his 


hand and patted and kissed it. Leave thy 
horse to Bob and come into the house, for 
thou’rt nigh famished, I dare swear.” 

“Eh, but!” she exclaimed, when the 
light of the kitchen lamp revealed Sir 
Richard’s haggard face, “ something’s amiss. 
Art wounded, master ? ” 

“No,” he replied somewhat shortly. 
“Ask no questions, I pray, my good 
Marjory, but prepare my room as quickly as 
may be, for I would fain retire. And 
hearken,” he added, “I desire that no one 
shall know of my return.” 

“« Mistress Hanway ?” queried Marjory. 

“ Not even Mistress Hanway,” he replied. 

“ Something’s amiss,” she muttered as she 
hastened to make preparations for her 
master’s comfort, and she had reason to 
repeat that remark a good many _ times 
during the next few days. Never before 
had she seen any one so utterly dejected 
and miserable as Westbrook. Nothing 
distracted his thoughts from his trouble. 
His few acres of land occupied none of his 
attentign ; his books had ceased to interest 
him, and he spent his days in idleness, 
either sitting in the house or walking 
moodily about the woods. 

‘Before another day dawns,” she ex 
claimed with decision to her husband one 
morning, “I'll betake me to Mistress 
Hanway and acquaint her with the master’s 
state. He’s like to a man that’s crazed in 
the wits.” 

Thus it happened that that same evening 
when Westbrook climbed the hill to ramble 
in the woods he was joined by Mistress 
Hanway. 

“ Richard, dear heart,” she said, slipping 
her hand through his arm, “ why didsi not 
tell me thou wert returned ?” 

He quietly disengaged his arm and 
withdrew himself a*few feet from her. 

“ Because I have disgraced and dis- 
honoured my name,” he replied. 

“Spare me an idle tale. Were an angel 
from heaven to tell me that, I would answer 
him that he lied,” cried Mary scornfully ; but 
her heart quailed when she noticed his 
dejected attitude, the grey threads in his 
hair, and his thin, haggard face. ‘ Come, 
Richard, tell me what troubleth thee,” she 
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When the moon rode slowly across the clearing in the woods its light fell on the dead but still 
beautiful face of Richard Westbrook 
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added, again taking his arm; and this time 
he allowed her hand to rest where she 
placed it. 

“?Tis right thou shouldst hear the whole 
_ story,” he said; and as they walked together 
. into the depths of the great “beech forest, 
where the sunlight never penetrates, and 
where the intense silence is not broken by 
so much as the chirping of a bird, he told 
his tale, manfully and_ straightforwardly, 
without any attempt to exonerate himself. 

Mary Hanway was twenty-seven years of 
age, past the first bloom of youth, and, 
except in Westbrook’s eyes, of no great 
beauty of countenance, but she was pos- 
sessed of tact and sympathy—invaluable 
qualities in a woman. 

“Poor Richard!” she said when . he 
finished. ‘But the reason is yet to seek 
why I was not informed of thy home- 
coming.” 

“ The reason is for that I could not bear 
thy contempt,” he said. | 

“Can a woman despise the man she 
loveth? Come, Richard, let us be as we 
were before.” 

“Tis impossible. I will not bring upon 
thee the consequences of my wrong-doing.” 

“ But is it just that thy trouble should 
mar my happiness ?” : 

“Thou wert ever inclinable to mercy ; but 
bethink thee, Mary, wouldst thou not soon 
regret having aught to do with a man who 
had committed so grievous a sin as mine?” 

“God can forgive thy sin ; and shall I steel 
my heart where He is merciful? Oh, 
methinks I understand the heart of the 
Almighty when He saith, ‘I am He that 
blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 
sake.” ‘Tis as if He saith, ‘Let us be 
reconciled. My love for thee is such that I 
cannot bear to be at variance with thee.’ ” 

“Thou’rt a good woman, Mary,” said 
Westbrook with a smile, the first that had 
played on his face since the eve of Naseby. 
“ Would there were more like thee. Never- 
theless, I will not suffer thee to sacrifice thy- 
self for my sake.” 

After this meeting Westbrook and Mistress 
Hanway saw each other daily, and very 
shortly the latter had the satisfaction of 
seeing a great improvement in Sir Richard’s 


manner. He grew less gloomy; his farm 
and his books occupied him once more; 
hope stirred again within his breast, changing 
his deep dejection to a desire to redeem his 
name and reputation by rendering some 
service to the king. 

“Never had woman harder task to woo 
than I,” Mary used to say in after years ; 
but her efforts were crowned with success. 
In less than a year she and Richard were 
married, poor with regard to this world, but 
rich in the love they bore each other. 

The years passed rapidly away. Worcester 
was fought and lost, and the country was 
filled with fugitive Royalists, trying to reach 
the coast. Hitherto no opportunity of 
serving the Royal cause had presented itself 
to Westbrook ; now his loyalty was to be put 
to the test. 

_ Riding through the forest one September 
afternoon came two horsemen, with closely 
cropped heads, and arrayed in Puritan 
fashion. Seeing Westbrook in his garden as 
they passed, they stopped to accost hina. 

“Canst tell us, friend, the way to the 
nearest inn ?” one asked. 

The voice seemed familiar, and Westbrook, 
scrutinising the speaker’s face, recognised, in 
spite of the smooth chin and short hair, a 
Colonel Grantley of the late king’s army. 
‘The other too, he fancied he had seen 
before, but could not recall the name, 
and he concluded both had assumed a 
Puritan disguise to enable them to get safely 
to the coast. But he gave no sign of re- 
cognition. 

*« A mile hence is the ‘Star’ at Steepdene,” 
he replied, “ yet I can scarce counsel you to 
ride thither, since a dozen or more Parliament 
men, quartered therein, have driven the land- 
lady well nigh out of her wits these three 
days. What accommodation, however, my 
house can afford, ye shall be right welcome 
to.” 

Refreshment and a couple of hours’ rest 
for themselves and their horses, the strangers 
gladly accepted, but to Westbrook’s invita- 
tion to stay the night they replied that 
urgent business required their presence in 
Brightelmstone by mid-day on the morrow. 

“ Canst give us any directions concerning 
the Brightelmstone road?” inquired the 
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To Redeem 
Colonel as they sat at table. “We be 
strangers in these parts.” 

“You have come somewhat out of your 
way,” replied Westbrook, “and the road is 
difficult of description. However, I will 
saddle my horse and accompany you a few 
miles through the woods to set you in the 
right direction.” 

Mary watched the three men ride up the 
hill at the back of the house as the sun was 
setting, without any presentiment of evil. Of 
course she knew that the Parliament soldiers 
were in Steepdene, but she knew also that 
they spent the greater part of their time in 
drinkingat the “Star,” and as the two cavaliers 
had not been near the village she concluded 
they had come and gone unobserved. 

But the Roundheads had been more 
watchful than she gave them credit for. As 
Westbrook and his companions emerged 
from the gloom of the trees into a clearing 
in the forest they were attacked by half a 
dozen Parliament men. A scuffle ensued ; 
the clash of swords, the report of firearms, 
the trampling of horses, and the groans of 
dying men resounded on the evening air. 
Then the two surviving Roundheads fled, 
leaving the Royalists victorious. 

The fray had been short but sharp. Four 
of the attacking party Jay dead on the ground, 
and as the other two were making good their 
escape Westbrook reeled in his saddle and 
fell to the earth. Colonel Grantley was at 
his side in an instant, but no assistance was 
needed. Sir Richard was dead. 

“ Poor Westbrook!” said the Colonel. 

“Dost know him then?” queried his 


companion in surprise. 
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‘‘Aye,your Majesty. *Tis Sir Richard West- 
brook. I recognised him at once, though 
without appearing to do so, for if report speak 
truly he could have but scant desire to be 
known by his former associates. Tis 
rumoured that when confronted with death he 
betrayed the late king’s cause to Cromwell 
before Naseby. Itmaybe so. I know not. Sir 
Richard was a scholar, not a soldier. But 
whatever be the case, methinks he hath amply 
atoned this evening for any past fault.” 

“But for his lusty strokes,” said the 
other, “ we were lying now in the place of 
these villains.” 

“TI would we could carry him home,” said 
the Colonel, “ but your Majesty’s safety must 
be our first thought.” 

They laid the dead man down on the 
grass, then mounted and continued their 
journey, for their errand admitted of no 
delay. When the moon rode slowly across 
the clearing in the woods its light fell on the 
dead but still beautiful face of Richard West- 
brook. His desire was accomplished ; he 
had redeemed his name and served his king, 
and his weary, shame-stricken spirit had 
found rest at last. 

And when Mary—her fears at the report of 
firearms, and Richard’s horse galloping rider- 
less into the yard, impelling her to go and 
seek for her husband—found him in the cold 
light of dawn, lying as his companions had 
left him, the worried and careworn expres- 
sion gone from his face, she was able, in 
spite of her great love for him, to give thanks 
that he had passed the waves of this trouble- 
some world, and come to the land of ever- 
lasting life. 
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These Things are True 
4) I, Some Answers to Workaday Prayers 4) 
q 
By Frank T. Bullen 
HE first instance I will take is a negative one. 
‘Vhen I became converted in New Zealand 
I begged God either to give me an oppor- 
Ms, ie tunity to leave the sea or to let me die, 
on " preferably the latter. He answered neither of those 
ate prayers in the affirmative, but instead gave me a far is 
wider experience of His workings, and an audience to 
’ hear thereof that must by this time number millions, 4% 
not one of whom would have rejoiced with me if what “4 
I asked for in my ignorance had been granted. 4 
The next instance was rather striking. I was mate 
of a large barquentine homeward bound from Mexico ; 
with mahogany. On a certain night when we were @ 
4 in the Bay of Campéché I knew that we must pass i 
és @ 
2 


near a most dangerous coral reef upon which I had 
been wrecked many years before. But with all a 





¥ sailor’s confidence in the “other man” I turned in 
2 at 8 p.M., and when I relieved the second mate at 
aR FRANK THOMAS BULLEN, F.R.G.S midnight, beyond noticing that the wind had much 


§ "increased and the sea was rising fast I saw nothing 
unusual. Then, as I leaned over the weather-rail 
and held one of those interviews with my Friend 
which had become habitual with me, I felt irresistibly 
moved to go up forward and have a look around. 
The night was very dark but quite clear. Saying 
nothing to any one, I climbed aloft, not looking 

é2 ¥ m ahead until I reached the upper topsail yard. Then ex 
VaR as I turned my gaze ahead there burst upon my sight 
a the terrible vision of the league-long fringe of 4% 
breakers, apparently so near that we were sailing 
into a sort of bay, the headlands of which were almost 
abeam. Just a moment I paused for breath. Then 
I shouted, “Lee fore brace, luff all you can”! and 
springing to a backstay slid to the deck. © I should 
mention that she was at the time almost running before 
the wind. As soon as I touched deck I rushed to 
the weather braces and trimmed the yards, ordered | 
the helmsman to keep her as close to the wind as 
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she would lie without shaking a stitch, sent some one 
to call the captain and ran aloft again. And there 
for the next two hours I sat, that gleaming death 
looking as if close aboard of her, and exercising an 
awful magnetic power which was drawing her to it as 
she slowly, oh so slowly, crept along its weather edge. 
How fervently I asked God to push her to windward 
and so save our lives I dare not say, but I did do so 
and He answered me by performing what all hands 
agreed to consider a miracle. 

Then came a time when, with a sick wife, a con- 
gested lung, and an empty pocket I found my youngest 
child (I only had two then) lying rigid with glassy 
eyes in her cot. I picked her up, praying with all 
my soul that He would spare her to me. ‘I dared 
not alarm my wife, for she was very ill, but by rapping 
at the wall of our 7s. 6d. a-week house, I attracted 
the attention of a neighbour, who fetched the local 
doctor. He could do little but tell me that she was 
in a fit, and that when she became sensible I was to 
give her so-and-so. But she did not regain con- 
sciousness for two hours, passing several times from 
coma to convulsions and back again. And I sat with 
her little naked body (I had put her in a warm bath 
at first) across my knees, praying my Father to spare 
me this pretty lamb. She is now fifteen years old. 

Space fails, and I can only quote one more instance. 
I left my last ship in London with a very small pay- 
day, and my wife all unknown to me was fervently 
praying that I might go to sea no more. It was 
because I saw no earthly avenue into which I might 
reasonably hope to enter that I did not pray for the 
same thing. I should as soon have thought of 
praying for a million pounds. My money dwindled 
to nothing while I haunted the docks and shipping 
offices doing my level best to get a ship. But I was 
only praying that I might be successful in this line of 
I have never in all my life had so many 
promises as I had then. One by one they all proved 
false until at last 1 stood upon the gangway of the 
Edward Barrow in the Shadwell Basin and said: 
‘*‘ Lord, I’ve done all I can and I have failed com- 
pletely. Please do something for me now Yourself, 
for You know how badly I want it.” ‘wo hours after 
I obtained a job ashore which lasted me for seventeen 
years, and doubtless educated me to use the experience 
I had gained at sea in a manner that might redound 
to His honour and glory. 
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Mr. Bullen’s career has been 
more like a romance than a life 
really lived in this age of ours. 
Born at Paddington in 1857, he 
went to a dame’s school and to 
Westbourne School, but received 
no education at all after his ninth 
year. At this tender age he 
became an errand boy, and in 
his twelfth year went to sea, 
rising by his own ability and 
efforts to the rank of mate. He 
travelled all over the world until 
in 1883 he received the appoint- 
ment of junior clerk in the 
Meteorological Office, resigning 
in 1899. Mr. Bullen has come 
rapidly to the front as an author 
of rare ability, his best known 
works being ‘‘ The Cruise of 
the Cachalot,” ‘Men of the 
Merchant Service,” and “* With 
Christ at Sea.” 
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Sunday Magazine 


I. How I Caught the Steamer 
By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 
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PASTOR THOMAS SPURGEON 


En route for old England from New Zealand in 
1884 I landed in Adelaide, South Australia, one 
bright Sabbath afternoon, and preached the Gospel 
there in the evening of that day. 

The following morning it was my pleasure to 
breakfast in company with several ministers of the 
city and suburbs, and to converse and worship with 
them. Having left all details concerning time and 
train in the hands of mine host, I succeeded in 
catching, though very narrowly, the eleven o’clock 
train for the Semaphore, off which place my home- 
ward-bound steamer was anchored, awaiting mails 
and passengers. It should be known that at a 
certain junction the railway branches for Largs Bay, 
where, as at the Semaphore, a long pier juts out into 
the shallow sea. These jetties, though two miles 
apart, are about equidistant from the moorings of the 
steamers, the difficulty being to know for certain from 
which the start should be made, and at which boats 
can be obtained. At the aforesaid junction we 
alighted, by order of our cicerone, and crossed the 
platform to a train bound for Largs Bay. It soon 
after appeared that this step was fatal; for the 
guard informed us that he was not leaving for half 
an hour. Then it dawned on us that the carriage 
we had just vacated would soon reach the Semaphore, 
from whose pier, undoubtedly, the last steam-launch 
for the mail steamer would leave when th: train 
arrives. ‘oor I was left in the lurch, with the 
faintest pussible hope of securing my expected and 
paid-for passage. It having been decided that we 
must walk to Largs Bay, the whole party tramped 
along the rails, and arrived at the pier-head about 
ten minutes to noon—hot, dusty, and anxious. But 
what flickering flame of hope remained was quite 
extinguished when we discovered that there was not 
a boat to be had. A signal-staff and code were 
useless for want of a signalman, and the telephone 
by which we hoped to communicate with the 
Semaphore was within a barred and bolted door. 
Looking towards the other pier, we saw a little 
launch steam off, and out came handkerchiefs and 
newspapers—signals of real distress; but on she 
teamed, heedless of our signs and shouts. It was 
useless to trudge off to the distant jetty ; for all the 
boats were now alongside the big ship waiting to 
bring the friends of passengers away. In this 
dilemma, one of the party—our conductor, indeed— 
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“ These Things are True’ 


volunteered to hasten to the Semaphore to signal, if 
possible, to the departing steamer. 

Anxiously we traced him hurrying along the 
sandy shore, and saw him stop a horseman, to whom, 
as we supposed, he confided the story of our distress, 
that he might hasten with it to the signal station. 
Meanwhile we could plainly see that the anchor was 
being weighed, and soon the white wave at the 
vessel’s stern showed that she was off and away. Oh, 
the misery of those moments! I had been praying 
earnestly, but feared at last that my desires were not 
to be fulfilled. 
one steering for the Semaphore, the other for Largs 
Bay. On the latter were some of my friends, who 
had kindly brought all my luggage with them. I 
was not to be dissuaded, however, from making yet 
another attempt to reach the ship. The master of 
the little boat offered to try, though it was “not a bit 
of use,” as he imagined; but he did not know that we 
had sent to the signal-station, and that we had been 
praying that the mission might succeed. Off we 
steamed on the apparently hopeless chase. Clearing 
the jetty, I noticed a most remarkable combination of 
flags fluttering from the Semaphore, which I could 
read (the code being written in my heart) to mean— 
“For every sake, stop! A son of the best parents 
in all the world wants to get home to them, and 
cannot wait an extra fortnight!” On we steamed! 
Another puffing launch hurried after us from the 
other landing-place, and overtook us. Our messenger 
was on board, so we transhipped, without stopping, 
into the swifter boat, and proceeded “full speed 
ahead!” A man in the bows waved a great flag as a 
signal of distress; but alas! alas! the good ship grew 
small by degrees, and tantalisingly less. The 
chances(?) were against us, certainly; but we kept 
bravely on, though the skipper persisted in giving us 
such cheering intelligence as that, shortly before, 
another vessel of the same line refused to wait for 
fifteen passengers. He reminded us that it was a 
mail steamer we were chasing, and gave it as his 
decided opinion that “it wouldn't stop for the 
Governor.” But as God would have it, after about 
three quarters of an hour’s steaming, I was able 
to shout out, ‘“She’s heading round!” Her stern 
soon gave place to her bows, and the monster bore 
down upon us. 
said one of my 
grateful hearts were very glad; how glad cannot be 
told by pen and ink. 

Arrived on board, I found myself the hero of the 
hour. No one grudged the brief delay. Who could 


“You’re saved! you’re saved!” 
ministerial companions, and our 


The launches were now returning, © 
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** Like father, like son,” was never 
more true than in the case of Mr. 
Thomas Spurgeon and his famous 
father. Born in London in 1856, the 
present Pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, was a twin son (the brother 
died in 1892). After being educated 
at the Pastors’ College, he studied Art 
at South Kensington and learnt wood- 
engraving. In 1877 and again in 1879 
he visited the Antipodes, and when 
the Baptist Church at Auckland, New 
Zealand, offered him its pastorate in 
1881, he accepted. Seven years later 
he married a New Zealand lady, Miss 
Lila M‘Leod of Dunedin. On the 
death of his father he received a call 
to the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and 
commenced his ministry there in 1893, 
since which time he has proved him- 
self no unworthy successor of his 
great father. 
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help rejoicing that perseverance had been rewarded. 
But I was a wonder unto many. What on earth (or 
on ocean) could have induced a vessel of 4000 tons 
carrying her Majesty’s mails, to put about for an 
insignificant-looking mortal of only nine stone weight? 
Nothing, either on land or sea, accounted for the 
marvel, and only. some of us knew that the Lord had 
put His hand on the steering-gear of the captain’s 
heart, and made him give the order “ Hard-a port”! 
Humanly speaking, it was the signal that did the 
work. ‘The fourth officer happened to notice it, 
though not supposed to be on the look-out for signals 
when quitting port. He kindly reported the fact to 
the captain, who, for the reason stated above, broke 
through rules and regulations to pick up the un- 
punctual passenger. Having climbed the bridge 
in spite of the warning to trespassers, and grasped 
the captain’s hand in gratitude, I could only praise 
God from whom all blessings flow, and continue the 
voyage to “home, sweet home” with a glad heart, 
assured, by such a Providence at the start, of safe 
conduct and a happy advent. 

So may it be with my fellow-voyagers on this sea of 
life. May their extremity prove God’s opportunity; 
then the recollection of their difficulties will only help 
them abundantly to utter the memory of His great 
goodness! May it be ours to anchor at last in the 
desired haven. 

And when the shore is gained at last, 
Who will count the billows past ? 


Ill. “Seek ye First the Kingdom of God” 
James Wells, D.D., Glasgow 


Tue work of Christ among the poor has very often 
brought under my eyes literal and inspiring fulfil- 
ments of that promise of Our Lord, “ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God, and His righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” (The Gospel 
of Matthew vi. 33.) Here’are two specimens : 

A successful Christian worker asked me to visit a 
dying youth. I found him on a heap of straw, with 
a sack for a blanket. The house could scarcely have 
been more desolate, and the father and mother were 
very ragged and very sullen. 

That visitor won the wretched pair for Christ. 

About a year afterwards the two came to me as 
candidates for Church membership. 1 did not 
recognise them ; the cleverest detective could hardly 





























have done so. _ I visited them, and found the house 
changed as much as the householders: 

How mutch they had lost by their religion! And 
how soon! Gone were their rags; gone their two 
ramshackle chairs, one of which did duty as a table; 
gone the bed of straw, the broken panes, the scabs 
on the wall, and the rubbish on the floor; clean gone 
were their oaths, their brawls, their frowns, their black 
and blue bruises. All these they had exchanged for 
a new life and a new world. Blessed bargain! They 
were enjoying sobriety, self-respect, prosperous in- 
dustry, the best culture, the love of country, of books, 
of music, of children. What a splendid retinue of 
earthly blessings was accompanying their faith in 
Christ! It gave a new charm to life to see around 
their kearth the joyous children, now no longer 
defrauded of their childhood. 

A few doors off I called on the family of a con- 
verted drunkard. “Has religion done you much 
harm?” I asked the father. “Step ben,” he said, 
“and Ill show you some of the harm it has done 
me.” He took out a tin box, and showed me a bank 
book with £103 15s. entered in it. “That’s a bit 
of the harm religion has done me. But for it every 
penny of that would have gone for drink.” He took 
me back to his kitchen, where his wife and three boys 
weie sitting around the fire. “I’m giving every one 
of these boys a good trade,” said he; “and that’s 
more of the harm religion is doing to me and mine.” 
The wrinkles of former days had been smoothed out 
of the mother’s face, and, in appreciation of her 
husband’s humour and all it suggested, her features 
glowed as brightly as the leaping fire in the grate, 
So liberal is the bonus of earthly goods that is often 
added to a living faith in Christ. 

In this region romance spells reality, and it beats 
all the novels. Christ’s work among the poor is not 
poor work ; for it supplies thousands of the most 
beautiful, touching, and satisfying spectacles under 
heaven, every one of which is an illustration and 
confirmation of Christ’s promise on the Mount. The 
divine dynamics of the gospel are still working moral 
and spiritual miracles among us. Among them we 
rank the surprising by-products—physical, material, 
intellectual, and social—of the Christian faith among 
the least-favoured of our people. ‘The heavenly bride 
has still a worthy earthly dowry. ‘The promise holds 
good to-day: “first the kingdom,” then ‘all these 
things ” into the bargain. 
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The Rev. Dr. James Wells is the 
Minister of Pollokshields United Free 
Church, one of the largest congrega- 
tions in that important suburb of 
Glasgow. He takes a prominent part 
in the religious life of that great city, 
and is a much-valued member in the 
Councils of the United Free Church. 
He has been for many years a regular 
contributor to our pages. Among his 
most interesting contributions are the 
accounts of his tour in Palestine and 
in the Indian Mission fields. In addi- 
tion to this he possesses the power to 
interest children, as his frequent con- 
tributions to our pages amply testify. 








The Last Sermon 
By D. Campbell 


round were signs of peace and con- 
tentment. Behind lay a little glen 
flanked by fields of grain, and on one 
side a wood of oak, ash, and beech-trees 
rose to the summit of a precipitous hill. 
Along the shore stretched the sandy road. 
In front lay the blue waters of the loch, and 
on the farther side could be seen white farms 
nestling among little groups of trees, and 
fields of corn and wheat in which the green 
tint was fast giving way to golden yellow; 
behind all lay the heather-clad hills. Ona 
mound stood the little parish church, a thing 
apart. The Druids chose some spot of 
natural beauty for their temples, and often 
raised their circle of rough stones on an 
eminence in a little grove of trees. There 
was something peculiarly fitting in this com- 
bination of the mysterious in nature and 
religion. And here the Christian had followed 
the example of the pagan. The little temple, 
built for the worship of the only living and 
true God, was surrounded by a number of 
beautiful trees, among which were the stones 
that marked the graves of those long dead. 
It was nearing the hour at which service 
would begin, and already a few people were 
resting on the stones in the churchyard. 
Some of the elderly members of the congre- 
gation could be seen calling the attention of 
youth to the uncertainty of life. There a 
stone told how a young fisher lad had come 
back no more; close at hand a retired ship- 
master lay; and over in the corner, under 
the thornetree, were the mortal remains of a 
simple mariner. He had roamed the seas 
for forty years, and faced death in the storm 
a hundred times; but the enemy had the 
advantage of him at last as he sat peacefully 
at his own fireside in his native parish. In 
another corner was a stone 250 years old, 
that told of the sorrow of other generations. 
It was obvious that the church would be 
well filled. There were old people there 
who had to be helped from the farmers’ gigs ; 


g was a bright summer day, and all 


there were some young folk who had their 
boots on for the first time that summer and 
found their feet in the way; here and there 
a ploughman who had not been at church 
for months tried to look as if he attended 
every diet of worship. It was to be a 
historical service. The old minister who 
had preached there for nearly fifty years 
preached that forenoon for the last time. 

Slowly the congregation filed into the 
church. The laird scowled somewhat as he 
passed Johnstone of Howhead Farm, for these 
two houses had been enemies for generations, 
and the old precentor held his head high as 
he passed his young successor, There were 
people there who shook their heads when 
the minister was appointed; there were many 
who looked on him as a friend. He was no 
mere mercenary, but a man of God and a 
father to his people, happy only when they 
were happy. 

The congregation were soon seated in the 
high-backed white-wood pews, the minister 
was duly conducted to the pulpit, and the 
service opened with the 1o3rd Psalm. After 
a brief prayer the lessons were read, and 
then the old minister rose : 

“My dear brethren and sisters,” he said, 
“T feel to-day that the ties that bind me to 
my friends, to life itself, are being gradually 
loosened, and that one day soon I shall pass 
from among you. Until that day comes I 
cannot altogether sever myself from this 
church. Some of you will remember the day 
I came here—a cold winter day it was, made 
bright and cheerful by the cordiality of your 
welcome; it was to the manse here that I 
brcught my young wife, and she lies buried 
a few feet from these walls; it was here my 
only son was born; and now I stand alone, 
with only their memory to cherish. Nay, I 
have something more than that! I can carry 
on the kindly Christian work of my wife, and 
if I love my Master, who gave Himself for 
me, I must, while life lasts, tell the Gospel to 
others as it has been told to me. I must 
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imitate His walk ; I must endeavour from 
my experience, to give such advice to those 
who desire it as will make them stronger and 
better fitted to face the storm and stress of 
life. It is fitting that to-day I should make 
some remarks on the lessons I have learned 
in the course of my life.” 

He took his hearers far back in the past 
century, and told of the year that saw Queen 
Victoria’s accession; told how the lads of 
the country-side had died in the Crimea, 
while mothers prayed at home for the coming 
of the day when war would cease; told of 
many stirring events which were already 
history. Then he proceeded : 

“Time and tide, it has been said, wait for 
no man. A day, a year, once gone is gone 
for ever. Many of us can look back over 
our lives and remember a thousand things 
that would be different if our time could 
come again. ‘These regrets, however, are in 
vain; and if you desire, as you grow old, 
to feel some peace of mind, you must from 
your very youth rely on the Word of God. 
If my time were come again! If time could 
turn back in its flight, how many things 
would be different! I have seen many lads, 
nay, many men and women, who, when it 
was too late, would have given all they 
possessed to be able to turn back the hands 
of the clock and to ask forgiveness from a 
father or a mother for a thousand little 
wounds, Many a lad has chafed at the 
kindly meant severity of a father, many 
have thrown aside all authority. And for 
what? For fancied freedom; too often 
to take on chains from which there is no 
release. In later life you will recognise what 
your parents have done for you; you will 
see, perhaps with their eyes, and feel that if 
your time could come again your path would 
be the one you were desired to take. 

“But it is not only the young who do 
things which they would blot from the past 
if that were possible. There was a murder 
in this parish, A farm servant, with a 
grudge against one of his fellows, waited 
until he caught his enemy unaware. He 
raised the implement he had in his hand, 
struck out, and the man was dead! Did he 
exult that the desire of so many days had 
been realised? Nay, the moment the deed 
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was done he realised that revenge was a 
poor, senseless thing; and could he have 
seen his enemy, hale and strong, standing 
before him he would gladly have given his 
own life. Men have the same strong sense 
of failure who attempt revenge in small 
things. The man who takes a mean advan- 
tage always feels his own meanness; the man 
who gets the better of his opponent can 
never wipe the slate clean. I urge you 
throughout life to think well over the course 
yourwill pursue; pause before you utter a 
sentence that may cause another pain, be 


’ silent when anger rises, turn from the gossip 


when you know that in all probability nine- 
tenths of what you hear may be distorted and 
exaggerated ; tell the absolute truth, even 
when a mixture of truth and falsehood would 
for the moment bring you advantage; give 
every man his due, be unselfish—be followers 
in thought and deed of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and you will not waste your days in 
vain regret that your time cannot come again. 
You will look forward, not backward, hopeful 
of a few more years of usefulness. 

“And what is the power that impels to 
such a course of action? The great lesson 
I have learned, brethren, is that it is love. 
‘Love suffereth long and is kind.’ How 
often these words are read, and how little 
effect they have. Surely the fruits of ex- 
hortation are a light crop! And yet each 
sentence of that chapter in Corinthians is 
full of meaning. ‘Love suffereth long and 
is kind... seeketh not her own... 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.’ Love, 
brethren, is irresistible! * Love never fails.’ 
These words are something more than 
beautifui prose, and I would ask you not to 
bind them upon your clothes after the manner 
of the ancients, but to write them in your 
hearts. ‘The course dictated by unselfish 
love was the course followed by the Lord 
Jesus ; it is the course He asks you to follow, 
and surely it leads to eternal life.” 

The service was soon ended, and it was at 
once apparent that the sermon was to have 
some practical effect. ‘The Laird waited 
near the door as the church emptied, and as 
Johnstone came out he laid his hand quietly 
on his shoulder. Johnstone was at first 
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inclined to resent this. In a moment, 
however, he had turned round, faced the 
Laird and waited to hear what he had to 
say. 

«Mr. Johnstone,” he said, “I am afraid 
sermons, as a rule, don’t carry far beyond 
the church door, but it would be a pleasing 
thing to me if we could to-day show that in 
our case, at least, the fatherly advice we have 
just heard has not been spoken to those who 
would not hear.” 

«“ My ain thochts,” exclaimed Johnstone, 
‘an’ I’m delighted you’ve spoken, although 
I winna say that my pride, which is a gey 
puir thing, would hae kept me frae takin’ 
the first step. We hae vexed each ither sair 
at times, an’ I'm mair pleased than I can tell 
ye, to let bye-ganes be bye-ganes.” 

And so they passed on. 

The old precentor had been sitting on a 
flat, moss-grown stone. The young precentor 
shyly approached him. The old man was 
quick to see the wish in his mind, and met 
him more than halfway. 

“Well, well, Mr. Seaton, but your grand 
old-fashioned tunes have set my mind a- 


wandering! I was thinking of the days 
when I could fill that church as well if no 
better than you did the day. Auld folks hae 
little sense. I should have retired long afore 
I did. My voice was getting thin and 
quavery, lang, lang, ago.” 

The young man flushed with pleasure and 
grasped the old precentor’s hand warmly. 
Engrossed in the discussion of long and short 
metre tunes they, too, passed on their way. 
Even those who had been ready at the first 
hint of old age to clamour for the retirement 
of their minister had now to admit that if he 
was not a great preacher his advice was un- 
impeachable. ‘These also passed away, the 
church was silent, and all things seemed 
asleep in the hot afternoon sun. 

How many years ago these events occurred 
isof no moment. ‘There are still one or two 
people in the country-side who think of that 
day as they look on the old grey ruins of the 
church. The building is dismantled, the 
birds make their nests in the roof; only the 
loch and the eternal hills are the same. And 
yet one thing more remains, and that is the 
lesson that was taught that day. 
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The Golden Tree 


THERE stands a tree across the way, 
And I have grown to hold it dear ; 

I’ve watched it now, from day to day, 
For three-parts of a year. 


Spring came, and found it gaunt and bare, 
And, being in a queenly mood, 
Endowed it with new life—and there 
A thing of beauty stood. 


Then summer, sweetly curious 
To see this wonder spring had wrought, 
Unrolled the baby leaves, and thus 
Maturer beauty brought. 


But autumn now has come, and made 
A change most beautiful to see ; 
She kissed it, and in sun or shade 
It glows—a golden tree. 


And yet a faint regret I feel, 
For winter comes, a robber bold, 
Whose wanton hands, I know, will steal 
And scatter all its gold. 


KATHARINE A. Brock. 
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In the 


Home Circle 





I. Some Personal Talk 


HE Editor of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
has asked me if I will “talk” to 
his readers in what he calls a 
“friendly, household way” each 
month, taking as my subject whatever topics 
happen to arise, spiritual or material, social 
or domestic, and, above all, holding myself 
ready to answer any questions which you 
may desire to put to me. I have told him 
that I will try ; and, in telling him so, I fully 
realise how serious is the undertaking. I 
am not doing this lightly, but only with an 
earnest desire to be of real service; and I 
cannot be af service unless you give me the 
opportunity. 

Write to me—without name or address if 
you prefer—and I promise that I will give 
you such help as I can. Whatever may be 
perplexing you—whether it is a difficulty 
suggested by some book you have read, a 
doubt as to your career, or some minor 
matter of conduct, the management of child- 
ren, questions in regard to domestic economy 
or social duties, some point connected with 
parish work—whatever it is, write to me and 
let me see if I cannot help you. 

This month being the beginning of a new 
series I have of course no letters to answer. 
I propose, therefore, to write the substance 
of replies given verbally to questions, all of 
which have been put to me during the past 
few weeks. , 

A. asks “Is it not enough to obey my 
conscience, if conscience is the voice of 
God?” 


It is quite certain that no one should 


dare to disobey their conscience, but we 
know that very religious people have often 
made great mistakes, therefore every man 
must * educate his conscience.” 

For instance, a father may punish a child 
much too severely from a certain sense of 
duty. Only yesterday I was asked the best 
way of punishing children, but I hope 
to deal with this question next month. 


B. inquires “if I belic ve in heredity, and 
whether the children of a drunken father and 
mother will be pretty certain tobe drunkards,” 
quoting the verse “The sins of the father 
will be visited upon the children.” 

No doubt every effort should be made 
to keep children with this inherited tendency 
as much as possible out of temptation, 
and the same applies to other sins of 
parents ; but we do know that God is a just 
God and will not “suffer us to be tempted 
above that we are able,” but “ will with the. 
temptation make a way to escape.” That 
His grace “is sufficient” and double 
strength will be given to those who ask, if 
extraordinartly tried ; also, that all will be 
judged absolutely tairly in the light of their 
opportunities and circumstances I have 
for years been much interested in two young 
men, the sons of a drunkard, and as tar as I 
know they have never taken too much, and 
have been very good to their widowed mother. 
The daughters, also, have turned out exem- 
plary girls. 

There has been a good deal of corres- 
pondence in the London papers on this 
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subject recently, and I was informed yesterday 
that the last scientific theory is that drunken- 
ness cannot be transmitted—but there is 
nothing new about this idea. There have 
always been a number of people who declare 
that “acquired character” cannot be in- 
herited; and ta some extent it is true, although 
personally I agree with those who deny that 
environment accounts for all the instances 
where acquired character appears to have 
been transmitted. Readers who are in- 
terested in the subject would do well to 
read Darwin and Weissmann, and draw their 
own conclusions, after thinking over instances 
they may have come across, in support of 
either theory. 

Great allowance should be made by all 
who have to do with children for any 
inherited tendency. I remember a great 
friend telling how a little girl had been blamed 
and punished for being untruthful ; she died 
quite young, and when her brain was examined 
it was found that she could not possibly 
have remembered anything for long together. 
Much remorse may be the result of not 
considering possibilitics. 

7 
* * 

Talking of fathers who drink, a little boy 
—nearly six years old—had a very bad 
mother who left him, and a father who, to 
quote the grandmother, “was often rather 
the worse for drink,” which must account 
for his cruelty in beating the child “every 
night except Sunday.” <A few days after this 
cunversation, the boy ran after me and im- 
plored me to “take him away somewhere” 
for he ‘‘ was afraid, for father now beat him 
with a strap, and he had prayed to God to 
save him, but He didn’t do nothing.” I 
think he feels now that his prayer has been 
answered, for he is in a happy home; and, 
as I pointed out, our friendship began quite 
accidentally, if one may speak of anything 
being chance. I merely mention this in- 
stance, because answers to prayer are a diffi- 
culty to a great many people. There isa 
capital little paper by Canon Gore, called 
“ Prayer and the Reign of Law.” In it we 
are taught that we may pray for anything it 
is right to wish for. We may not pray for 
anything it is wrong to wish for. Any re- 
quest which we are quite sure is according 


to God's will is certain to be granted, and 
we ought not to desire anything which is 
not according to God’s will. 

* 

* * 

A friend would like to know if I think it 
matters whether she reads the revised version 
ot the New Testament, for she feels more at 
home with the old one. I can only give my 
opinion, and I unhesitatingly say;that it is 
important to have the most exact rendering 
of inspired teaching, and reliable scholars 
know that the revised version is much the 
most accurate. 

* 
* * 

A very lovable girl asked me last Sunday 
night whether it would be right to carry out 
her great wish to be thoroughly trained as a 
nurse in a London hospital for three years, 
for her mother is not well off and this would 
prevent her sending home useful precents 
for a long time, the salary in a good hospital 
being so small. Her mother had previously 
been perfectly willing to spare her for a 
year’s training in a provincial hospital, but 
she was afraid this experience would have 
no weight in gaining a London certificate. 

It is difficult to judge, without full know- 
ledge of the circumstances ; but unless help 
at home is necessary, I could only advise a 
thorough training to one with an unmistak- 
able vocation to be a nurse. It is quite true 
that many nurses, technically speaking un- 
trained, are far better than some hospital 
nurses ; but the good ones would have done 
much better work if they had had the advan- 
tage of nursing under the very best doctors. 
In this particular instance the mo her is very 
unselfish, but parents are occasionally most 
inconsiderate in refusing to allow their girls 
to make the best of real talent. It may 
involve some considerable outlay at first, 
and this is not always easy; but it is worth 
some effort—although every case must, of 
course, be decided in reference to the special 
circumstances. 

* 
* * 

A journalist who writes regularly for a 
well-known religious paper asked me once 
if there was any harm in writing, according 
to the views of the paper that pays him. He 
thinks not, and in consequence is sometimes 
obliged to make statements with which he 
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does not altogether agree. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that in my judgment, so 
great is the responsibility attached to written 
words which can never be recalled, that we 
should resign a post rather than say one 
word we do not mean. Any one who writes 
for a paper taking a particular line in regard 
to politics or religion, ought to confine them- 
selves to subjects about which there can be 
no controversy. But to utter a word, or 
write a line, contrary to our own convictions 
must take away all sense of self-respect ; nor 
is this all—only real thoughts have any 
force. E. H 


II. Women of Worth and Work 
Miss Amy Le Feuvre 


OnE of the most popular writers of reli- 
gious stories to-day is Miss Amy Le Feuvre; 
whose latest work, a deeply interesting serial, 
is to be published in Goop Worps during 
1902. Miss Le Feuvre is an exceedingly 
modest woman and has a horror of anything 
like an interview, formal or informal, in 
which she is expected to talk about herself 
or her work. Even a friend cannot induce 
her to break through her prohibitory rule in 
regard to this matter. It is scarcely a cause 
for surprise, therefore, that much which has 
appeared in print respecting this gifted 
writer, is quite without foundation, but Miss 
Le Feuvre has not thought it worth while to 
contradict any of the published statements, 
believing no doubt like other popular men 
and women who are written about, that if 
she begins to contradict all the untrue state- 
ments that appear in public journals respect- 
ing her she will find her time fully occupied. 


The Early Literary Instinct 


Miss Le FEuvRE was very young when 
she first began to show the literary instinct, 
that is now developed in so marked a 
degree. At the age of five she manifested 
a desire to write stories, 4nd as she grew up 
the ability in this direction which it was 
clear she possessed was cultivated, until her 
productions were readily accepted by the 
editors of the magazines. 

There was a large family of the Le Feuvres, 


and the brothers and sisters being all of 
an imaginative turn of mind, their various 
games and occupations during childhood, 
have helped the literary sister much in her 
stories and sketches of child life. It is her 
children’s books that give Miss Le Feuvre 
the greatest pleasure and happiness in the 
writing and she thinks that the memory of 
how in her childhood’s days she and her 
brothers and sisters hated “prigs” and 
“ pattern children,” who, as described in the 
story books of the period, lived such very 
good lives and died young, has made her 





Miss Amy Le Feuvre, whose aim in her writings 
is to show that Christianity beautifies every 
minute of daily life 


Photo by Alice Hughes, Gower Street, WC. 


careful to abstain from introducing anything 
of the kind in her own stories. 

“My object in writing “says Miss Le 
Feuvre,” is to show that religion, the real 
and true article, brings more sunshine, not 
less, into the lives of both children and their 
elders. If I have shown this, however 
faintly, I am content.” 


As a Christian Worker 


In these days when so many literary men 
and women have given up Christianity 
wholly or in part, it is pleasing to find a 
writer ofthe ability of Miss Amy Le Feuvre 
engaging enthusiastically in Christian work. 
She is particularly interested in the spread 
of religious and temperances principles in 
the Army and is adevoted workerat a Soldiers’ 
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Institute near her home. Miss Le Feuvre 
believes in thoroughness and she has shown 
this in her religious efforts. She is keenly 
interested in Sunday School work too, in 
which other members of her family are also 
engaged. Although Miss Le Feuvre, who by 
the way is a Londoner by birth, says she is 
such a quiet individual that she does not 
think anything in her life would interest our 
readers, we are sure that these few particulars 
of her career will be very acceptable to those 
who have been delighted by her clever 
stories. 


A Philanthropic Duchess 


AMONG the many Scotch peeresses whose 
works of philanthropy have endeared them 
to the people, the Duchess of Sutherland is 
probably the most popular and best known. 
She is an exceedingly hard and steady worker 
in the cause of charity, and her labours of 
love are confined to-no class or creed or 
district, but wherever there is need the 
Duchess extends a helping hand. 

Her Grace was wedded on her seventeenth 





The Duchess of Sutherland, a staunch temperance 
advocate and worker in charitable causes 


Photo by Ellis & Walery, 51 Baker St: cet, W.C. 


birthday, but she has never allowed the cares 
of married life to curtail her philanthropic 
efforts; and the increased influence and 
opportunities which her exalted position as 
Duchess of Sutherland have given her, have 
been made good use of to the benefit of 
thousands. Evenasa young girl the Duchess 
was a friend to the poor, and many an old 
cottager in the neighbourhood of her early 
home had cause to bless “the Lady Milli- 
cent,” who was not content with merely 
giving away so much money, but took care 
to .supervise personally her charities and 
render assistance to those who really stood 
in need of help. 


A Mecca of the Charitable 


STAFFORD Hous, the lovely London home 
of the Duchess, has been lent time and again 
to the sacred cause of charity, until the 
mansion has come to be looked upon by 
the philanthropically inclined almost as their 
Mecca. Less than a year ago the great 
Lifeboat Féte was held there, when for the 
first time Stafford House was thrown open 
for the inspection of the public—that is, of 
so many of the public as cared to help the 
National Lifeboat Institution by paying for 
tickets. A huge gathering was the result, 
probably unique in the history of ducal and 
noble mansions in the metropolis, for, for 
several hours, duchesses rubbed shoulders 
with tradesmen’s wives and dukes fraternised 
with middle-class commoners. 

The Duchess is an able public speaker, 
although she does not often appear upon the 
platform; but when she does, it is invariably 
in behalf of her less fortunate sisters, or to 
advocate temperance principles, which her 
Grace holds very strongly. She has made a 
special study of social and labour problems 
in all their bearings ; and among the crowded 
centres of Staffordshire and the sparsely popu- 
lated crofter settlements on her husband’s 
Sutherlandshire estates, has been able to sce 
for herself the conditions under which the 
labouring classes work and live. 


A Sister of the People 
Ir is safe to say that no minister or man 
ever had the assistance of a truer helpmect 
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for the efficient organisation of the West 
London Mission 


Photo by E. Mills, 19 Stanley Gardens, N.W. 


in his work than the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. He first met his wife at Richmond 
College, where as a young and shy girl she 
used to ask contributions for the missionary 
cause from the students studying under the 
supervision of her father, the Rev. Alfred 
Barrett, head of the college. Mrs. Hughes 
was but twenty when the young couple were 
married, and from the day of their wedding 
to the present, their lives have been one um 
broken spell of wedded bliss. 

‘To tell the story of the West London 
Mission would take too long for our time 
and space just now, but there is no doubt 
that the origination and development of the 
scheme were largely due to Mrs. Hughes, 
who had been born not far from her present 
home in Bloomsbury,-and who knew the 
needs and possibilities of the huge district, 
hitherto untouched by the Wesleyan Church. 
One after another various organisations have 
been started in connection with the Mission, 
but the one showing the greatest originality, 


and for which Mrs. Hughes was at first 
much criticised, is the “Sisters of the 
People,” an order of deaconesses, the mem- 
bers of which whilst taking no vows, submit 
themselves to certain rules for a couple of 
years and live in community. Mrs. Hughes 
herself wears the uniform of the Sisters— 
a plain black dress with white collar and 
cuffs, anda small black bonnet with a white 
streamer hanging behind. 

There are some who think that when a 
woman takes up active Christian work, she 
loses her domesticity. Mrs. Hughes dis- 
proves this belief at once, for she is thoroughly 
domestic both in her home and in her tastes, 
and is a strong advocate cf the daughters of 
a house being taught those duties which go 
to make good wives and mothers. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


I 
THE MISSES MAINGAY 


AT the junction of the Balbeggie and Sunny- 
law roads, and within sight of the sparkling 
waters of Devon, lay a spotless white cottage, 
which was a centre of attraction to old and 
young in Moulin. It had once belonged to the 
keeper of the toll-gates, but these had long 
since been done away with, and the cottage, 
though still called the “Yettes,” was now the 
post-office of the village. 
the great emporium for oatmeal, boot-laces, 
fresh eggs, liquorice-strings, the “Scotsman,” 
and sometimes fresh scones and oatmeal 
cakes ; so that all classes of the community 
came there to spend their pence. 

Nor was this all. If you were favoured 
and could penetrate ‘‘ben the hoose,” you 
would get a taste of all the gossip to be had 
within at least twenty miles. 

The merchants who dealt in this variety 
of goods were three old spinsters—the 
Misses Maingay. Nobody knew how old 
they were. Nobody remembered them to 
have looked a day younger. ‘They could 
tell you about the wedding of the Laird’s 
grandfather, and how long ago that was 
nobody dared to guess. 

Miss Janet Maingay was the eldest of the 


Besides this, it was 
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three. 


about. Miss Lisbeth, the second, had a 
very square jaw and a decided manner, and 
ruled not only the household but most of 
the parish. Miss Ann, the youngest, was 
always busy and full of chat. She did the 
work of the house, while Miss Lisbeth did 
the scolding, and Miss Janet the comforting, 
which division of labour quite satisfied all 
parties. 

A great event took place once a year. 
Two of the old ladies took tea with the 
housekeeper at the Castle. On this important 
occasion Miss Janet’s Indian shawl was pro- 
duced (given her by the Laird’s father), and 
Miss Lisbeth’s silk dress—both to be in- 
stantly after re-placed in tissue paper. 

Unwittingly, I called for stamps on this 
eventful afternoon. The door was ajar to 
the “ben,” or inner r6om. The old ladies 
were in animated discussion, and they did 
not even notice my entry. Not being hurried 
{ sat down on the counter, the only chair 
having a rickety air about the legs. 

“Ye maun mind your mainners,” said 
Miss Janet anxiously. “She’s English, the 
new hoosekeeper, and ¢hey du say folks are 
terrible polite in London.” 

“Hoot awa’,” said Miss Lisbeth, “ye 
needna be tellin’ us tae mind our mainners. 
We dinna tak’ tea at the Castle ilka day.” 

“ D’ye think,” asked Miss Ann timidly, 
“they would mind us blawin’ our tea? It’s 
terrible hot at the Castle, and it’s no polite 
tae tak’ muckle cream.” 

“Na, na,” said Miss Janet decidedly, 
“there maun be nae blawin’. I mind when 
the English maids took tea here in the storm, 
there was nae blawin’. It was awfy genteel 
tae see them eat.” 

“But if we maunna be blawin’ we can 
maybe put the tea in the saucer?” 

“A dinna mind, but I’m thinkin’ it’s no’ 
genteel even to dae that.” 

Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann sighed deeply. 
It was a mournful prospect that of going out 
to teawhen you expected tofind it scalding hot. 

« But they'll no’ be just sittin’ leukin’ at 
it?” said Miss Ann sorrowfully. 

Aye,” said Miss Janet, “there’s naething 
tae do but wait. But,” she added cheer- 
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She generally sat in the shop, as she 
was too old and rheumatic to move much 


fully, “ye needna be back till seven o’clock, 
sae ye’ll hae plenty o’ time tae mind your 
mainners.” 

«And I suppose,” said Miss Lisbeth with 
resignation, “ we maun only tak’ twa bits o’ 
sugar. They do say” (in an awe-struck 
whisper) “that there’s folks in London 
that’ll tak’ nae sugar ava’! ” 

Such painful gentility was far beyond Miss 
Ann. 

“T dinna believe it!” she said stoutly, 
‘and onyway Ill no’spile mytea for onybody.” 

“ Aweel,” said Miss Janet, “that doesna 
sound likely, sae if I were you I would jist 
watch what the hoosekeeper taks, and tak’ 
the same yoursel’s.” 

This decision seemed extremely satis- 
factory, and there was silence while the 
Indian shawl was being draped. 

Miss Lisbeth chuckled. 

“ The hoosekeeper’ll no’ hae sic a shawl as 
that! Na,na,it would do for the leddiehersel’.” 

“T sometimes think,” said Miss Ann 
timidly, “that maybe it’s a wee thing osten- 
tatious for folk like us.” 

Exclamations of horror followed this. 

“ And d’ye think,” said Miss Janet, with a 
gentle dignity, “ d’ye think that the Laird o’ 
Balbeggie would hae gien us presents that’s 
no’ suitable? He kent fine what was osten- 
tatious, a deal better nor you and me.” 

Miss Ann was squashed. 

“It’s true sister, a’ didna think o’ that.’ 

Further rustling and the Miss Maingays 
emerged. The two younger were uncom- 
fortable but happy. The shawl was very 
hot for an August day, and the black silk 
dress was very heavy ; their black kid gloves 
were much too tight, and each of the four 
buttons were strained to bursting. But what 
is discomfort when one goes to tea at the 
Laird’s? Their bonnets literally bristled 
with satisfaction. I liked them best myself 
in a frilled white mutch, with a clean checked 
apron, such as Miss Janet was wearing, but 
not for the world would I have breathed 
such an opinion. No one could have been 


so cruel as to ruffle their content. 

As I wheeled past the yellow corn-stooks, 
through the autumn haze, I thought of our 
neighbour the old Laird of Balbeggie, coming 
home twenty years ago, laden like a treasure- 
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ship with presents for his friends. And I 
wondered if any had lasted so long or given 
such pleasure as Miss Maingay’s shawl. 

The sun was low when I returned. I 
could not resist calling at the post-office, to 
hear an account of the great event. 

“Did you hear much about London?” I 
asked. ™Do you not think it’s a fine place?” 

“I’m no’ sure,” said Miss Lisbeth, shaking 
her head, “the sairvent-lassies are sae prood 
they’ll no wash their ain claes !” 

“And ye canna get a dish o’ proper 
parridge!” chimed in Miss Ann, 

“And the cooks’ll no’ make scones, and 
havena sae muckle as seen an oat-cake!” 
went on Miss Lisbeth... “ Do ye think if 
they canna take sugar-cakes they'll hae 
naething tae their tea but breid and 
butter ?” 

“Tm afraid sae,” I said, “or perhaps 
toast or crumpets.” 

“ And what'll crumpets be ?” 

“Oh, indigestible things rather like toasted 
sponge, but they don’t have them often 
because they sticky people’s gloves.” 

*‘ But they'll no’ tak’ tea with their gloves 
on?” gasped Miss Lisbeth. 

“Some dae, but it’s rather messy, I maun 
confess.” 

“Tt’s waur than that,” said Miss Ann, 
‘it’s terrible extravagant.” 

Miss Ann’s imagination was always roused 
over those creatures called strangers, whom 
she regarded with the sort of wonder we 
give to the specimens in the Zoo. She at 
once imagined English ladies, sitting in 
their own drawing-rooms, always with kid 
gloves on, devouring a horrible kind of 
toasted sponge. No wonder the results 
appalled her imagination. 

“Puir bodies!” she said, including the whole 
English race in her pity, “ I’m thinkin’ there’s 
many a waur place than Scotland ! ” 

Miss Lisbeth took off her spectacles and 


considered. She was far-famed as a traveller, 
having been once to Edinburgh and twice 
to the next county. 

** Aye,” she said thoughfully, “ there’s 
mony and beautifu’ places in the world, but 
there’s no a superior place tae Scotland.” 

This was tremendous praise from a 
Moulinite, for they are sparse with their 
words, whether in praise or blame. 

“ And what do you think of it?” I said 
to Miss Janet. “Do you not sometimes 
feel this lonely, when you have a long after- 
noon by yourself? Would you not like to 
be in busy London, with gay folk passing 
at your window, and may be friends coming 
in to greet you ?” 

Miss Janet shook her head. 

“ Na, na, Miss Molly, there’s a deal to be 
seen oot of my window here. I see the corn 
growin’ yellow, the harvest folk comin’ bye, 
and the sun settin’ in the west, and the 
bairnies runnin’ to schule in the morn. An’ 
I was jist thinkin’ Miss Molly the day, what 
a terrible deal I hae tae be thankfu’ for. 
Wha are we tae desairvea braw Indian 
shawl, and a new thatch tae our roof, and 
broth ilka day, when there’s mony a yane 
that hasna bite nor sup? And mair than 
that,” she added with a beautiful light on 
her old face, “the kirk sae near that I can 
gang tae’t ilka Sabbath!” 

I looked round the bare room, and into 
the ‘ben’ with its carpetless floor, and its 
rickety chairs, and wondered if many people 
would have found so much room for gratitude. 

‘“T sometimes feel fair ashamed,” she 
went on, “jist tae think what a deal I hae 
to be thankfu’ for!” 

The dying sunlight threw a beam on her 
white hair, and made a picture that Rem- 
brandt or Millet might have envied. 

“Thank you,” I said, “and good-night !” 

The three faces smiled at me, and I 
wheeled away towards the sunset. 


~~ 
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of the Month 


I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 


ministers of the gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 


tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


Saints of the Covenant 


IT is no mean service that Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton have rendered to religious 
literature by publishing a complete edition 
of the wonderful biographical works* of 
Patrick Walker, that sturdy old Covenanter, 
Wvhose books were read throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland for a century and a 
half. English. readers have known hitherto 
little or nothing of Walker’s stirring narra- 
tives, “orthodox enough,” as Mr. Crockett 
says, “to pass any scrutiny, and interesting 
enough to vie with the ‘Scottish Chiefs’ or 
‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw’ ;” but they have been 
well studied by Patrick’s own countrymen, 
and have influenced some of the greatest 
literary men of the Victorian Era, notably 
Sir Walter Scott, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Mr. Crockett himself. The present 
edition, the best that has been published, is 
edited by Mr. D. Hay-Fleming, and includes 
not only “remarkable passages” in the lives 
and deaths of those “truly pious and worthy 
ministers of the Gospel,” Peden, Semple, 
Welwood, Cameron, Cargill, and Smith, but 


* Six Saints of the Covenant, 2 vols, 25s. net. 


has been enriched with a series of “TIllus- 
trative Documents” now published for the 
first time, and a vast number of notes, which 
speak plainly of the time and labour involved 
by the conscientious work of the editor. 
Mr. Crockett has written a “foreword,” 
telling how in his youth he “ pored over” 
Walker’s wonderfully vivid narratives of the 
doings of the men of God who fought and 
died for the cause of the Gospel. The 
biographies themselves read more like ro- 
mance than well-authenticated fact. 


How to Work for God 


FEw books that have been written have 
given such valuable hints and such clear 
directions for those anxious to work in the 
Master’s service as “ How to work for Christ: 
a Compendium of Effective Methods” 
(Nisbet). The volume has been compiled 
by Professor R. A. Torrey, well known in 
connection with the Moody Bible Institute, 
Chicago 

Mr. Torrey has divided his volume into 
three books, dealing respectively with Per- 
sonal Work, Methods of Christian Work, and 
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Preaching and Teaching the Word of God. 
In the first department the various classes of 
persons likcly to be encountered by the 
Christian worker are referred to and direc- 
tions given as ty how best to deal with such 
cases. ‘l'exts from the Bible suited to the case 
in hand are suggested under each head, and 
it is interesting to see the skilfulness with 
which the author can use the Word of Life. 
In the second department hints are given on 
House to House Visitation, Cottage and 
Parlour Meetings, the use of Tracts, Open 
Air Work, Tent Work, Colportage, Theatre 
services, meetings in gaols, hospitals, and 
workhouses, after meetings, the advertising of 
meetings, &c., and this division of the book is 
particularly valuable to clergymen and minis- 
ters. The third book gives suggestions on 
how to prepare a sermon, illustrations and 
their uses, and has a number of outline 
sermons. (Price 7s. 6d.) 


A Century of Missions 


THE nineteenth century was the century of 
missions, and the histories which have been 
written dealing with organised Christian effort 
amongst our own masses and the people of 
heathen lands number legion. But in “The 
Modern Mission Century” (Nisbet), Dr. A. T. 
Pierson has, we believe, given us a history 
of missions unlike any that has appeared 
before. He has taken the “Acts of the 
Apostles” as his model, and his endeavour 
has been “so to outline the mission work of 
the century as to present the supernatural 
working.” In his preface the author tells 
how “the late Dr. A. J. Gordon, the seraphic 
advocate of missions, once gave his children, 
as a toy, a dissected map. They accidentally 
discovered, on the back side of the blocks, 
the piciure of a man, and by that, as a guide, 
they matched the sections of the map. Behind 
the story of modern missions,” continues 
Dr. Pierson, “‘ devout students have found a 
divine portrait; and with that, as a key, 
what would otherwise be a disjointed history 
comes into a_ perfect unity—symmetrical, 
harmonious. One Mind and Hand are seen 
shaping all its parts, and fitting them together 
in one Plan.” The idea here described is 
well carried out, and “The Modern Mission 
Century” is, so far as we know, the best, the 
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clearest, and the most spiritual history of 
missions in the nineteenth century that has 
been published. (Price tos. 6d.) 


A History of the Plymouth Brethren 


Perwars the reason that so little is 
known of the Plymouth Brethren—a de- 
nomination that has numbered among its 
members many distinguished people— 
is that, hitherto, no consecutive history of 
the denomination has existed; but Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton have now supplied 
this omission by publishing “A History of 
the Plymouth Brethren,” by W. Blair Neatby, 
M.A. The book is carefully written, and has 
been compiled after great labour in looking- 
up documents ard letters, and comparing 
these with the disjointed narratives already 
in print. Mr. Neatby’s volume forms an in- 
teresting history of one of the most remark- 
able religious movements of the Victorian era. 
(Price 6s.) 


The Man of San Marco 


THE story of Savonarola’s great fight with 
oppression and corruption has been rarely told 
with such vividness as in “The Monastery 
of San Marco” (J. M. Dent and Co.). The 
author, Mr. G. S. Godkin, is sympathetic, 
and his opinion of Savonarola may be summed 
up in his own words: “He was one of Nature’s 
kings; a regal diadem would have suited him 
better than the cowl, and he would have borne 
the sceptre more effectively than the cross.” 


A Life of Professor Drummond 


A NEW life of Professor Henry Drummond 
is very welcome, particularly when it con- 
tains a quantity of new material, as does 
that written by Dr. James Simpson for the 
“Famous Scots Series” (Oliphant, Anderson 
and Ferrier, Edinburgh). The biography 
is not only well written but, what is perhaps 
more important for a popular work of its 
kind, it is interesting from beginning to end. 
(Price 1s. 6d. net.) 


A Saintly Life 


Dr. Horton is editing a series of “Saintly 
Lives ” for Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., and 
the first of these is now published. The 
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subject is Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick, 


who lived in the troublous times of the 
Stuarts, but who found ample opportunity 
for communion with God and for living that 
life of faith and charity which is the true 
adornment of a godly woman. Her deeds 


of love are recorded faithfully by the 
authoress, Miss Mary Palgrave. (Price 
4s. 6d. net.) 

Helps for the Preacher 


THE making of sermon is rendered very 
much easier nowadays than it was to our 
forefathers. Every week almost some volume 
of aids to the preacher is published and the 
multiplicity of books of reference renders the 
lal our of compiling a sermon comparatively 
easy. The latest volume for the use of 
preachers is entitled “A Thousand Things 
to Say in Sermons” (Skeffington and Son), 
and is the work of the Rev. St. John 
Corbett, M.A. A hundred subjects suit- 
able for sermons have been taken and a text 
suggested for each. Then from all sources 
the compiler has selected anecdotes, verses, 
thoughts and pen-pictures applicable to the 
various subjects. (Price 5s. net.) 


The Ministry of Angels 


In “The Company of Heaven: Daily 
Links with the Household of God” (Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) we are offered a series 
of helps to the realisation of the interming- 
ling family life of heaven and earth. Texts, 
having some bearing upon the ministry or 
nature of angels, are given for every day in 
the year, followed by a selection of passages 
on the same subject, from the greatest writers 
and preachers of the past and picsent. 
(Price 3s. 6d. net.) 


A Dozen Noble Women 


ADVICE is often asked as to what book or 
books would be suitable for reading at a 
mothers’ meeting or sewing class. We can 
heartily recommend for this purpose “ Noble 
Women of Our Time” (Isbister and Co.), the 
life stories of a dozen Christian women, who, 
by force of unwearied effort and noble 
example, have done a steady and devoted 
work for God and their fellow creatures. 

The book is from the pen of Mr. Frederick 


Douglas How, and is a republication of the 
series of articles he wrote in this magazine 
during 1901. (Price 5s.) 


For Family Devotion 


“ MEMORANDA Pautina” (Isbister and Co 
isa volume of Sunday readings in St. Paul’s 
Epistles by the Rev. George Jackson, B.A. 
There are fifty-two readings, and they are 
particularly suited for use at family devotions. 
The chapters have already appeared in Good 
Words, but they have since been revised 
and slightly rearranged, whilst a few foot- 
notes have been added and also an index 
of Scripture references. (Price 3s. 6d.) 


A Sheaf of Good Sermons 

THE sermons delivered before the Univer- 
sities by the foremost preachers of the 
Established Chureh are always worth pre- 
serving and will bear reading again and 
again. The collection just published of 
*“« Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford” (George Allen) is exceptionally 
good, and despite their original purpose and 
place of delivery the sermons are suitable 
for use in the home or the class of elder 
scholars. ‘The preachers include the Bishops 
of London, Rochester, Worcester, Stepney, 
Liverpool, Hereford, and Newcastle, the 
Dean of Lincoln, Archdeacon Wilson, and 
the Master of the Temple. 

The collection is prefaced by a very 
interesting history of sermons preached 
before the University. 


More Sermons 


ANOTHER volume of good sermons is 
“ Parochial Sermons ” by the late Rev. S. J. 
Stone, M.A., Rector of All-Hallows’-on-the- 
Wall (Skeffington and Son). It includes 
sermons on the Church seasons, general 
sermons, and a set of addresses on the Seven 
Words from the Cross. Mr. Stone is best 
known as the writer of that famous hymn, 
found in almost all collections, “The 
Church’s one foundation,” and, as the editor 
of the volume says, some perhaps who knew 
the rector only by reputation as a hymn- 
writer will be vlad to make a_ further 


acquaintance with him in his preaching. 


(Price 43.) 

















Ian Maclaren’s Earliest Recollections 


IAN MAciAREN has been telling in the 
Christmas number of the Windsor Magazine 
some of his earliest recollections, going back 
to the days when, as an infant, he lived with 
his father and mother in a quiet London 
street. Dr. Watson recently revisited this 
scene of his childhood and was delighted to 
find that the street “ looked very much the 
same, aS unassuming, as composed, as 
motherlike” as ever. “ With a little exercise 
of memory,” he says, “I found our house 

My interest was largely in the room in 
the basement into which I could look from 
the street. The fire was burning in the 
grate and two children were playing with 
their toys, and I could not believe that forty- 
four years had passed since I also played in 
that room. It was the room where every 
morning after breakfast I took my horse out 
of the stable—he was grey, and a horse of 
almost unmanageable spirit. Sometimes he 
was so frisky I could hardly harness him into 
his cart, and the joy of strapping him in, for 
he had all his harness complete, could be pro- 
longed for haif an hour.” 

lan Maclaren then goes on to tell of a 

pretty and very bright young lady friend of 
his parents with whom he “fell deeply in 
love.” Being of the age of four and having no 
rezard to worldly considerations, I proposed 
to her, and I do not think in after years that 
she ever did deny that she accepted me. It 
was understood that the marriage should be 
delayed for a year or two till I could manage 
my horse and cart with greater success. 
She used to come to visit us in Scotland, and 
it was always understood that were 
engaged; and it came as a terrible blow to 
me, being then about the age of seven and 
almost in a position to marry, when I was 
tcld that, forgetful of our long engagement 
ond my faithful love, she was to be married 
to a young London merchant.” 


we 


A Cemetery for Animals 


THERE is a dogs’ cemetery in Hyde Park 


and another within the outer walls of Edin 
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burgh Castle, but these are very small and 
insignificant Paris, however, 
boasts a most elaborate cemetery for animals 
—spacious, beautifully laid out aid filled 
with really fine monuments in stone and 
bronze. It is known as La Nécropole 
Zoologique and is situated on the Ile des 
Ravageurs in the river Seine just outside the 
capital itself. According to law, all dead 
dogs in Paris must be interred, but of the 
eighteen thousand people whose canine pets 
die annually in the French capital many 
have no gardens and it was to provide a 
burying-place for their animals that the 
“ Dogs’ Burial Company” was formed with 
a capital of a quarter of a million francs 
divided into shares of a hundred francs 
each. The company is very prosperous and 
the cemetery for animals, divided into three 
sections—one for dogs, one for cats, and 
one for other animals—is really a beautiful 
park. A well-illustrated account of the 
cemetery appears in the Christmas number 
of the Strand Magazine. 


enclosures. 


Spurgeon after Ten Years 


Many good stories of the late C. H. 
Spurgeon are told in the special supplement 
to the Christmas number of the British 
Monthly, which is most profusely illustrated 
throughout, with portraits of the great 
preacher, caricatures published in his early 
days and photographs of places with which 
he was associated. A large selection is also 
given from letters received by Pastor Thomas 
Spurgeon, bearing testimony to his father’s 
valued ministry. One is very curious: “I 
got great good from your father’s sermons,” 
wrote a poor unlearned but grateful man the 
other day. “j 
times. He transfixed me to a higher hemi- 


heard him preach many 


sphere ! 


Many alleged Spurgeon anecdotes are 


referred to which although they have been 


contradicted repeatedly, are still going the 
rounds, especially in -American papers. 
“When the late pastor’s twins were born 
it was 


currently been 


and again that the happy 


reported and has 


stated 


again 
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father quoted the following 
nection with the event— 


lines in con- 


No more than others I have sought 
But yet more to me's been given. 


“*How could I have said that?’ C. H. 
Spurgeon has asked his son many times. 
‘It is not true. Some men have triplets 
born to them and I had only twins.’” 


The Incarnation and the Human Heart 


Tuis is the subject of an interesting paper 
by Canon W. Hay M. H. Aitken in the 
Christmas Quiver. “The doctrine of the 
Incarnation,” says the Canon, “has been 
to many, and still is to-day, the principal 
stumbling-block in the way of their accept- 
ance of the Christian faith. To honest 
doubters, to whom this is a difficulty, it will 
be a great assistance if they can be brought 
to see that if God desires to make Himself 
really known to men, so known as to become 
an object of ovr admiration and our love, 
some such provision as the Incarnation, not 
only ceases to be inherently probable, but 
becomes an absolute necessity, if indeed our 
knowledge is to be at all complete or 
adequate.” 


Hard-worked Clergymen’s Wives in 


Australia 


CONTINUING her “Memories” of “Thirty 
Years in Australia,” Ada Cambridge gives 
some really terrible facts in the Empire 
Review for December of the hard time which 
clergymen’s wives have, in the up-country 
townships of our great Southern Common- 
wealth. They have to work day and night, 
and in this connection she quotes Bishop 
Perry, who said it was not the sardships of 
the clergy that troubled him but the killing 
s'rain upon their wives—literally killing, for 
he quoted figures to show the dispropor- 
tionately high rate of sickness and untimely 
death amongst them. We have space to 
quote only one story but it is a dreadful 
one. 

“ Amongst my colleagues of those days,” 
says the writer, “was a lady of exceptional 
culture and refinement. Her husband, a 


bush clergyman, like my own, was poor, of 
course, and they averaged a baby a year 
until the baker’s dozen was reached, if not 
passed. The way she ‘kept’ the family 
was such that I never saw a dirty child or a 
soi’ed table-cloth or a slatternly touch of 
any sort in her house. She taught . the 
children as they grew old enough; and I 
know that she did scrubbing and washing 
with her own hands. In addition she did 
‘the parish work.’ One day when she 
was worn out her husband told her that the 
organist was not forthcoming and there was 
no time to procure a substitute. ‘So my 
dear you will have to play for us.’ He 
knew that she could do it, for she had often 
done it before ; it was the merest trifle of a 
task compared with those she hourly 
struggled with; but it was the one straw 
too many that breaks the overloaded back. 
She looked at him in silence for a 
moment, flung out her arms, and exclaiming 
‘I can do no more,’ went mad upon the 
spot.” 


The Queen in Sorrow 


A PATHETIC account is given in the 
Christmas Woman at Home, by Sarah A. 
Tooley, of the death of the late Duke of 
Clarence. ‘lhe Prince (now King Edward) 
bowed his head in his hands and sobbed 
aloud for his boy, but tle Princess, 
looked as though she had been turned 
into marble. She laid the dear hands on 
the heart which had ceased to beat and 
taking up from a table at her son’s bed- 
side a little book of devotion which she had 
given him after he and her other children 
had taken communion together, the year of 
their silver wedding, she found consolation 
as she read the inscription which she had 
herself written on the fly-leaf : 


‘Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy.cross I cling.’ 


‘Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
O Lamb of God I come.’ 


* <T could not help feeling,’ the Princess 
said later, ‘that he did cling to the cross, 
and that it had all come true.’ ” 
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Ill. Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 
with a double object. In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. In the 
second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent sub ects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Character and Divine Forgiveness 


By the Bishop of Worcester 

‘}HINK what character contains. Look at 
a child; it is mobile, flexible; it has got 
qualities of this kind and that kind; 
it may be moved in any way, accord- 
ing to the influences brought to bear 
upon it. The child becomes a young man ; 
he has got character, but he is mobile, 
flexible still, is becoming a quite different 
man. He comes to middle age, and finds that 
it is not so easy to change fundamentally in 
middle life ; he has become an old man, and 
you say, “It is a positive miracle that the 
man should go through the varying trans- 
formation of character; his whole being has 
got used to the rut of the road on which he 
travels.” Suppose a man or a woman has 
gone on forming a character unlike God—a 
character of impurity, untruthfulness, un- 
kindness, bitterness; then death does not 
change it. Death only places us bare in the 
presence of God. 

(/‘vom a sermon preached at All Hallows Church, North 

St. Pancras, from the text St. Matt. xviii. 21-35.) 


The Eye of God 
By the Rev. Dr. Horton. 

Suppose you really believe that God not 
only observes you, but searches you, tnat He 
understands your thoughts afar off, and that 
there is not a word on your tongue but 
He knows it altogether. Suppose you be- 
lieve that He is of purer eyes than to behold 
evil, and that He is as just, and accurate in 
His judgment as He is pure andholy. Sup- 
pose it is a real belief to you, and you have 
to live every day in the belief, do you mean 
to tell me that it does not make a vital 
difference to you ? 

Almighty God, whosé piercing Eye 
Strikes througk the darkest night, 
And my most secret actions lie 
All naked in Thy sight. 

Why, a lady told me only this past week 
how, when as a little girl she nad told a story, 
her father quoted that verse to her and re- 


minded her of that truth, and she said that 
from tha: day to this she had never dared to 
tell a story; that that night she lay in her 
bed as a little child, and it seemed to her 
that that great eye of God, that piercing 
eye, struck through the darkest night and 
consequently all her life has had to be lived 
in the presence of a witness, an eye that 
pierces the inner thought of the heart. 


ifvom a@ sermon preached at Lyndhurst Read Church 
J 
Jrom the text St. Fohn v. 24.) 


Redeeming the Time 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair 


Make up your mind what your duty is 
and do it at once. To none of us is ita 
hard task to know where our duty lies. Let 
not any day go by without a duty behind it. 
We are settled in faith, we know the comfort 
and necessity of prayer, we can properly 
value the absolutely inestimable blessing of a 
conscience void of offence before God and 
men, we ask by God’s grace not to have been 
a grief to His soul. Then a strict, accurate, 
careful performance of our daily duty is the 
very next thing; it is the only assurance we 
can give of our sincerity. We must do our 
duties, and get them thoroughly well accom- 
plished at any cost of personal coavenience, 
and let other things come afterwards if there 
is time for them. ‘That is the way for a 
Christian to order his going and to redeem 
the time. 

(From a sern:on preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral 

from the text Ephesians v. 16.) 


The Tares in the Field 
By the Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. 


The heart of a great sinner, under a great 
sanctification, is the field of all fields. All 
other fields are but parables to him of his own 
field. And in nothing more so than in Satan 
and his satanic seed-basket. And, worst of all, 
and saddest of all, that satanic seed is here 
almost part and parcel of the very field itself. 
For, from the beginning, that poisonous seed 
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was, somehow, insinuated, and was already 
buried deep, in the very original ground and 
soil of the soul; and so insinuated, and so 
rooted, that, with the best husbandry, it is 
never got out of the soil of the soul in this 
world. 

It is like those poisonous weeds in his 
best fields that the husbandman’s 
heart. Let him plough and harrow, and 
plough and harrow again; let him change 
his seed, let him rotate his crops ; with all 
he can do, there is the accursed thing always 
coming up, choking the wheat, drinking up 
the rain and the sunshine from the wheat, 
and mocking all that the husbandman and 
his servants can do; mortifying and indeed 
breaking his heart. But here also—and 
startling and almost staggering to hear it— 
our Lord again advises patience. Why He 
does not cleanse the honest and good ground 
with one word of His mouth’ He knows 
Himself. But that” He does not so 
speak the word and so cleanse the ground, 


SO vex 


all His best saints have learned to their 
bitter suffering and their heart-breaking 


cost. 

(From a sermon preached in United Free St. George's 
Church, Edinburgh, from the text St. Matt. xiii. 
24-30.) 

Love One Another 

By the Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, D.D. 


The mutual love of disciples, inspired by 
and modelled on the love of Christ for them, 
expressing itself in manifold and unselfish 
service, is the one note of the Church which 
Christ Himself certifies. It is the principle 
of that unity of all disciples for which He 
prayed, and which He designed to be the 
standing evidence to the world of <1is own 
divine mission. The words of Christ’s prayer 
ring in Christian ears as a solemn rebuke, a 
deep and pathetic protest. 

(From a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey 

from the text St. Fohu xiii. 34, 35-) 


The Holy Spirit, the Advocate 
By the Rev. Samuel Cadwick 
You will notice we have translated by the 
word ‘ Comforter” the word Jesus Christ 
used in speakirg of the Holy Spirit. Per- 


sonally, I regard that as the most unfortu 
nate translation in the New ‘Testament; I 
do not know any translation which instead 
of revealing the truth has hidden it so com- 
pletely. Jesus Christ never called the Holy 
Spirit “ the Comforter ”; and if you mean by 
that One who comes to minister comfort in 
times of depression and grief, and sorrow, 
then the Spirit of the Lord was not given 
primarily or even chiefly to be your com- 
forter. ‘The word Jesus Christ used is one 
of those untranslatable words. He called 
the Spirit “the Paraclete,” and no word in 
the English language adequately expresses 
all that is set forth and implied in the word. 

. The nearest we have is in the Latin, and 
once or twice we have it translated in the 
Scriptures as “advocate.” Substitute ‘ad- 
vocate ” in the sentences I have read, and 
you get a different meaning, “I will pray 
the Father, and He will send you the Advo- 
cate,” &c. What is an advocate? Broadly 
speaking, he is a lawyer, and if it does not 
sound too irreverent and too drastic you can 
substitute it for “advocate” and see how it 
reads. 

(From a sermon preached at St, Fames's Hall, 

London, from the text St. Fohn xiv. 16.) 


Present Salvation 
By the Rev. Canon Ainger 


Popular theologies have always suffered 
from the tendency to postpone things to a 
future day, yet to-day is the accepted time, 
to-day is the day of salvation; for it is only 
here and now that we can put to the test the 
great realities of God. He can only under- 
stand what God through Jesus Christ will 
save us from hereafter by experience of what 
He through Jesus Christ has saved us from 
here. ‘That is the one simple solution of the 
difficulty ; so long as we associate salvation 
with a future and unknown punishment, we 
are without any means of verifying our belief 
in any future, whether of punishment or of 
reward. ut if we associate salvation with 
deliverance from sin, the method of verifica- 
tion is in our hands, in our hearts, and in 
our consciences; for we have to be saved 
here as well as hereafter. 

(From a sermon preached at the Temple Church 

fromthe text Heb. x. 39.) 
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About January and the New Year 


Why do we call the rst of January New 
Year’s Day? and say that the year begins 
then? I asked a little girl the question, and 
she said because “the world always began 
on that day.” She supposed that it was the 
birthday of the Earth and that the day had 
been kept as such ever since the beginning 
just as you keep your birthday. Of course 
she was wrong, but what then is the right 
reason? Why simply this, that some hun- 
dreds of years ago a Roman Emperor 
finding all his dates getting muddled by 
having no New Year’s Day to start his 
accounts on, said: “There must be a first 
day of the year and I order it to be the rst 
of January.” If he had said the 1st of June, 
the 1st of June would have been New Year’s 
Day, and our year would have begun with 
summer. As it happened, the Emperor 
said January, and so January it is. Butall 
the same January is summer-time on the 
other side of the world, and the English 
Cricket Eleven now in Australia, if they are 
playing in Christmas week or the New Year, 
will find it very hot fielding out. But 
January was a good choice for us, for in this 
month everything in Nature on our side of 
the world does really seem to have come to 
an end and to be just beginning again. 
Don’t you thirk so? And the sun, so 
astronomers say, “enters the Zodiacal sign 
of Aquarius” this month. How very wise 
and learned this sounds! But if you will 
remember that the “ Zodiacal circle” means 
really a “circle ” or “ Ring of Little Beasts,” 
it will sound much easier and when you 
remember again that there is no such circle 
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reaily at all, but that the Zodiac is only the 


name given to a make-believe ring round the 
earth it becomes easier still. This ring is 
divided into twelve parts, called signs or 
chambers, and each of these signs is supposed 
to mean a different month. And once a 
month the sun is said to go from one divi- 
sion into another. This month the sun 
starts in the sign of the Goat (or Capricorn 
as it is called in the Zodiac), and moves into 
the sign of the man-with-the-watering-pot or 
the water-pourer, called by wise astronomers 
‘«« Aquarius,” whose picture you will see on 
this page. And January ts generally a wet 
month. One of its old names is “ the month 
of want and .rain,” and in many countries 
they believe that the Flood began in January. 
So you cannot easily forget what sign of the 
Zodiac belongs to the month. The Chinese 
give January the sign of a rat, but nobody 
knows why. They began a Zovliac, or Ring 
of Little Beasts, thousands of years before 
Christians did, 
and their “ Ring 
of Little Beasts ” 





was this: “ Rat, 
ox, tiger, hare, 
dragon, serpent, 
horse, sheep, 
monkey, hen, 
dog, pig.” 
Imagine any 


month having 
the sign of the 
hen ! I believe 
that only aChina- 
man could have 
thought of such 
a thing. 
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The “ Sunday Magazine” Dog 

Nell is a retriever-spaniel and a citizen of 
Coventry. She is one of those dogs who 
insist On supposing that they have “a 
mission” in life; a “call” to a special sort 
of work. Some of them attach themselves 
to fire-brigades, never fail to go out with 
the engines, and often, poor dear creatures, 
end in being crushed to death by the engine, 
which they always try to run in front. of. 
Others join the police force, select an in- 
dividual constable as their colleague, join 
him without fail on his beat, stay with him 
while his turn of duty lasts, and then leave 
him till next day. Others become postmen, 








Nell delivering a copy of the “ Sunday 
Magazine.” She will doubtless be very busy with our 
January number. All her friends will want to read 
about her 





Starting with the paper 


railway-guards, and lifeboatsmen, and others 
enlist in the army or join the navy. 

It is an odd thing, too, that ofall these dogs 
who thus select a vocation for themselves 
and conscientiously adhere to it, none are 
trained to it, not even coaxed into the 


“service or encouraged in it. They act en- 


tirely of their own accord and, in spite of 
rebuffs, persist in making themselves not 
only favourites but often very valuable allies. 

But Nell was neither for soldiering 
nor sailoring. Nor had the post-office, the 
fire-brigade, police, lifeboat or railway any 
attractions for her. She is entirely literary. 
Her fancy runs on newspapers and magazines, 
and her ambition is to become a distributor 
of literature, and, be it noted, not without 
some taste and discrimination as to the class 
of reading she distributes. For the magazine 
which she is carrying in her mouth in the 
biggest picture is the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Good Nell. 

When Nell first came, five years ago, to 
Coventry, she was a puppy and a waif, a 
nobody’s dog from nowhere in particular. 
Late one Saturday night she presented her- 
self at the door of a newsagent (Mr. Wilson) 
of Well Street, was admitted and kindly 
treated, and next day attached herself to 
the son of the house as his assistant and 
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apprentice. Charlie soon taught 
Nell, as she was christened, to under- 
take a regular daily round of deliveries 
within a circuit of half a mile; and so 
interested has the dog become in her 
work that she is uncomfortable and 
ill-at-ease on Sundays, when there is 
nothing for her to do. She is very 
often paid cash by customers for what 
she delivers, and Nell takes the 
money home at once, but will not give 
it to anybody but her young master. 
Every day Charlie has to go with his 
truck and meet the train and get the 
papers. Of course Nell goes too. 
But she is no slave. She will not be 
harnessed to the truck, not at all ; but 
the boy has only to give her a rope 
to take hold of, and Nell will pull the 
truck along with all the good-will in 
the world. Fortunately for her, the 
chief part of her work is the paper- 
carrying, and in this she soon showed 
an extraordinary sagacity, remembering the 
doors at which she has to deliver copies, and 
the sequence of the addresses. She would 
only carry one paper or magazine at a time, 
as if conscious of the fact that she might make 
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Nell standing at a door waiting to deliver a paper. 
Note how she keeps her feet off the doorstep, so as 
not to make it muddy 
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Nell and Charlie pulling the truck along 


a mistake as to which was which, or where 
was where ; and having once been scolded for 
standing with muddy paws on aclean door- 
step, she never again committed the same 
fault. Whenever she was delivering a paper 
she stood on the pavement, well away from 
the steps, barked till the door was opened, 
gave up her charge, and immediately galloped 
off for another. 

An odd story is told of her in connection 
with the police. As a rule, she was a great 
pet of the police, and with the utmost regu- 
Jarity used to take the sergeant at the station 
the weekly paper. One day, however, Nell 
was sitting at the shop decor when a police- 
man appeared. He was quite familiar to 
her, indeed rather a “pal” of hers; yet Nell 
no sooner saw him than she bolted under 
the counter, and no coaxing would get her 
out to face the man in blue. ‘The constable, 
as it happened, had simply come in to pay 
the station paper bill, a quarterly account ; 
but Nell, for the first time in her life, was 
afraid of a policeman. Such curious be- 
haviour caused inquiry to be made at the 
station, and the sergeant then reported that 
Nell had that very morning forgotten to do 
what she had never forgotten before—to 
deliver the daily paper at the police station, 
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The Beautiful Island 


Here is a story which has been sent to 
me bya little girl of thirteen, who made it 
up and wrote it all by herself; and I thiik 
it is a very good story for a girl of thirteen to 
write : 

Once upon a time there lived two brothers. 
They had no mother, and their father was 
dying. Just before he died, he said to his sons: 

*“ My sons, I know that both of you very 
uch desire to follow me to that ever 
beautiful land that I shall go to; so I will 


tell you how to get there. First you must 
} 





travel forth towards the setting sun until you 
have seen three new moons in the sky. 
When you have done this, you will come to 
two roads going in different directions, and 
both starting in the same place. Down one 


T =a :™= . ~ 3 weal +) _ 
these 1 Shall Nave yourneved, and the one 


u who takes the right path wili soon find 
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}yrectivy he 2d been buried by his sor- 
rowing sons, the brothers sold all the goods 

j attels, and led the money, of 
which there was a goodly sum. 


Now the eldest brother took all his riches 


wich Were 1M SMaili Coins, and were very 


heavy), and so loaded himself that he found 
son liffculty in walking; but he would 
i give a singice away to iwhten his 
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At last the two eager young men saw the 
third new moon in the sky, and just as their 
father had said, they came to the two cross 
roads, 

Now one of these two cross-roads, or 
paths, was broad, shady, and cool, and could 
not have been better for walking on, while 
the other was a narrow lane, and the ground, 
instead of being nice and hard like that of 
the other, was about two feet deep in soft 
sand, with the hot sun pouring down upon 
it, while here and there were little children 
lying in the sand, hungry, thirsty, and crying. 

The eldest brother was sure that his father 
had taken the shady, comfortable road, so, 
being very tired with carrying his riches, he 
began to drag his weary limbs along it. 

But the younger brother thought, “Iam 
quite sure that my father would go along this 
sandy path, when he saw those poor little 
babies lying there.” So he started along it. 
Unlike his elder brother, he strode along 
briskly, for he was not fatigued, as he had no 
heavy load of money to carry. As soon as 
he reached the first child he gave it a cake 
to eat and a drink of water from his flask, 
and a silver shilling to play with. He did 
the same to all the other children, until his 
store of money, food, and drink was all gone, 
and was surprised to find that, when it was 
finished, there were no more children to give 
it to. 

Then a wonderful thing happened ; as he 
went along the narrow lane gradually widened, 
the ground became hard, trees sprang up, and 
it became just the same as the nice cool 
road that his brother was traversing. 

Meanwhile very different things were 
happening to the other young man. 

He, in his turn, passed little children in 
distress, but he had no food or drink to give 


ily money, and he could not spare 


Hut © Staggered on, his money grew 


wavier, and at last, taking from 
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road changed sudd nly nto the hot sar dy 
lane. 
| He attempted to turn hack mut still that 
unseen hand forced him on ind ai st he 
4 died, in the sand in the narrow lane 3o 
a | 


ended the selfish brother ! 
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But the only remaining son, not knowing 


of his brother’s fate, at last came upon a very 
high wall. ‘* Now,” said he aloud I 
taken the wrong road after all, for I do not 
see however I am to get over S 

But, as he spoke, the wall elted away, 
and there, waiting to welcom« ; is his 
father, but how altered! He el ) $ 
on his tace, and, except tor Ss wh ir 
and beard, he looked quit UNS 

He had sandals on his feet. and a staff in 


} } , 
1a On 


his hand, and he 


| ist aS His son was 


of gold. 

he, the son, found that he was 

the same. 
hen the old man and his son, w r 


P| immortal now, lived happily ever 


: Beautiful Island. 
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* * 
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what the meanin that 
storyis? It means that if 


you see 
money as you can to those who need t 
than you do, ind if you share ir good 
things with other people, and if vo 


the hard, difficult roads for the sak 


ing the poor people on them, rather than 
thinking only of your own comf.:rt, ther 1 
are sure to succeed and De happy 
I think it is a very good story, dor u? 
[ry if you can write me one as good 
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The maid was in the garden, 
Bells on her toes ; 
Down the mouse ran, 
And pecked off her nose. 
‘Three blind mice—see how they run! 
Up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady’s 
chamber ! 
Cne for the master and one for the dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the 
lane. 


1 am sure that you have heard every word 
of all that before, but I am also sure that 
you have never heard it in the same way. 

I will send a nice new book as a present 
to any one who will send mea Jingle-Jumble, 
made like mine above, which seems to me 
good enough to publish. 


Picture Jumbles 


Anp here is another kind of jumble. The 
picture represents some different nursery 





rhymes, all of which you know quite well. 
Now I want you to look and see how many 
rhymes you can find and fill ia the names 
of them on the lines below the picture. 
Each rhyme you name correctly will count 
as one mark to you. In the February and 
March numbers there will be other picture- 
jumbles, and I want you to fili those in too. 
Then I shall ask you to cut out all the 
jumble-pictures and send them in to me. 
I will send prizes of £1, tos. and 5s., for 
the three best answers, and a book to six 
other boys and girls who send the next best 
six answers. But you must be under fifteen 
years of age if you go in for the picture-jumble 
prize, and whea you send in your answers I 
shall ask you ail to say that you have truly 
found them out yourself without any help at 
all from any one else. Look out for the next 
jumble picture. It will be quite as interesting 
as this. UncLe PHIL. 
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Say 









Our prizes in the competition announced 
in our November issue are awarded as 
under : 


THE BEST BOOK I HAVE READ IN 


1go1, AND WHY 
I 


Tue best book I have reid this year is “An 
Outline of Philosophy,” by Professor John 
Watson. I like it— 

1. For its wide and comprehensive sweep 
of thought. It deals with Philosophy “in 
the large sense in which it was understood 
by Plato and Aristotle,” and points out the 
special problem of philosophy—to find a 
unity which shall comprehend and explain 
all differences. 

2. For its conception of the spiritual 
nature of this unity. Nature and mind are 
but different phases of a single spiritual 
organism. It is this which makes all know- 
ledge sacred, for “in learning the properties 
of a simple blade of grass we are partially 
apprehending the nature of God.” 

3. For its belief in the high dignity of 
man. It explains the world through man, 
not man through the world. ‘The conscious- 
ness of man is the highest form in which 
existence appears. His physical descent 
may be explained by natural evolution, but 
neither his knowledge nor moral conscious- 
ness. As animal he is part of nature, as 
spirit he transcends it. 

4. For its insistence on the solidarity of 
mankind. All men form a social community, 
and the consciousness of a social good which 
is at the same time the true good of the 
individual is the moving principle in the 
evolution of morality. Man can realise him- 
self only in devotion to the common good. 

5. For its identification of morality with 
religion. Morality rests upon the conscious- 
ness of an ideal good for man _ which is 
identical with the good of existence as a 
whole, and is possible only if the world is the 
expression of the divine mind. The essence 
of the religious consciousness is the assur- 
ance that in realising the higher life man is 
a fellow worker with God. ‘The corscious- 


Our Prize Competition 





ness of the moral law cannot be separated 
from the conscivusness of God without losing 
its power and authority. Ultimately, there- 
fore, morality rests upon religion. 

6. For its loftiness of tone. The ideal is 
the real, not because it is the actual, but 
because it is what ought to be actual. 

7. For its hopefulness. Because man is 
capable of knowledge and morality, he is 
capable of a progress in both to which no 
limits can be set. 

8. For its rationalness. Renunciation 
does not lead to the highest spiritual life. 
Desires must be spiritualised, not destroyed. 
Duty is not the destruction of natural 
inclination, but its subordination to a higher 
law. . 

Sara Entrican, B.A., Belfast. 





Il 


THE thoughtful reading of the biography of 
Charles Kingsley * has proved to be an in- 
spiration to many. Written by his beloved 
wife, it is a true record of the life of an 
ideal man. His character is portrayed in 
the dedicatory words: ‘To the beloved 
memory of a righteous man, who loved God 
and truth above all things.” 

In his public life he sought to relieve the 
oppressed, and sank self in his devotion to 
his fellow men. His wide sympathies and 
uprightness of character won for him the 
love and respect of all. Whatever oppo- 
sition his lectures and writings called forth, 
his opposers were bound to confess: 
“ Whether we agree with this or that, we 
like Kingsley ! ” 

In his church life he wis an eloquent 
preacher and a sympathetic friend to his 
tlock. His sermons were but the speaking 
out of his own deep experience. To use his 
own words: “I speak to you as men of like 
passions with myself, as sinning, sorrowing, 
doubting, struggling human beings.” 

His wife testifies to the fact that his 
everyday life was “but a noble carrying out 

* “ Charles Kingsley : His Letters and Memorieg 
of His Life.” By his Wife. 
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of his Sunday teaching.” The poor were 
his special care. Said his curate: “ He hasa 
real respect for the poor—a positive looking 
up to them for His dear sake who ‘ became 
poor.’ ” 

In his home life he was an ideal father. 
The home at Eversley was very beautiful. 
When his eldest son in America heard of his 
father’s death he cried: “I feel as if a 
huge shiphad broken up . . . plankbyplank, 
and we children were left clinging to one 
strong spar alone—God! Ah, how many 
shoals and quicksands of life he piloted me 
through by his wondrous love .. . that 
great father of ours, the dust of whose shoes 
we are not worthy to kiss!” 

‘** How beautiful God is!” were amongst 
the last words of this noble man. His body 
was laid to rest in Eversley churchyard : 
his spirit passed away to be with God, in 
whose presence he ever lived. 

He is not dead! his influence still lives 
with many who, to-day, thank God that 
Charles Kingsley ever lived. His sermons 
lift one nearer to God; his great faith 
quickens the feeble faith of all believers. 
His reality shames all hypocrisy, and _ his 
practical living teaches that Christianity is 
most beautiful when it is lived out in daily life. 

B. G. Wars, Brixton, London, S.W. 





III 


THE best book that I have read in tgot is 
Professor W. N. Clarke’s “ Outline of Chris- 
tian - Theology.” This volume’s pre-emi- 
nence is based upon several considerations : 

I. Its  Svupyect-MATTER — Christian 
Theology. Theology has been appropriately 
called “ The Queen of Science.” This book 
deals with that royal science, and discusses 
those theological questions that are vitally 
related to the best life of man here and 
hereafter. Fiction affords pleasure, and 
poetry enriches our imagination, but above 
and beyond all we need salvation. Con- 
sequently, the six simple but immense topics 
discussed in this book—God, Man, Sin, 
Christ, Holy Spirit, Things to Come—are 
suck that no man can ignore or neglect, for 
“this is life eternal (and real) . . . to know 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


II. Irs Literary CHARACTERISTICS.— 
Among these are 

(a) Its Clearness.—In__ reading some 
books we cannot help repeating the 
Eunuch’s question: “Of whom speaketh 
the prophet ?” but the interrogation here is 
superfluous. A clear blue sky overhangs 
every page, and the whole volume seems to 
have been immersed in that Revelation 
crystal-like river of life. 

(6) Its Freshness.—If Dr. Stalker’s crite- 
rion be correct, that his best book is 
that which unveils new features in the 
Divine character, this volume deserves high 
rank. New light is cast upon old faiths, 
and under its reflection God is exalted, man 
is ennobled, goodness appears more attrac- 
tive, while sin seems more repulsive than ever. 

(c) Its Suggestiveness—Some books ex- 
haust, others suggest, but the best books, 
like the best teachers, are those which in- 
crease their readers’ mental power by draw- 
ing out rather than by pouring in. In 
literature, finger-posts are better than guides. 
This book is pre-eminently suggestive, ant 
so prepares the way even for a better. 

III. Its INrLueNce.—The perusal of 
this book, compared with many others, leaves 
behind it a decidedly inspiring influence. It 
inspires thought, it inspires action, it inspires 
life, and the best book after all is that which 
produces the noblest character and the best 
life. Books differ in their influence as the 
ancient opposing orators—Demosthenes and 
Philip of Macedon —differed. —Philip’s 
oratory attracted and limited attention to 
himself, but Demosthenes’ eloquence in- 
variably produced the cry, “ Let us go and 
fight Philip.” The influence of this book 
is pre-eminently of the latter type, inspiring 
to nobler actions and higher life, and tend- 
ing to make of every reader a Christian— 
“ the highest style of gentleman.” 


D. J. WittiaMs, 
Tredegar, South Wales, 





IV 
The fourth prize is awarded to J. R. Wane, 
Tancaster, whose selection is *‘ The Bible,” 
but whose essay the limitations of our space 
make it impossible for us to publish here. 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


I.— Bible Picture Puzzles 


© Each of these pictures represents the name of a place mentioned in the Bible. . What 
are the places ? 











A ec 

















\ 
Answers must be sent in on this page. The names of the places must be written on 
the blank line under each picture. Then sign your pseudonym here. 
ES See Rules on next page. 
a4 
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2.—Our Sunday Acrostic 
Few men in truth more worthily than he 


Could under God preside o’er suchaSee. 


LIGHTS—THE INITIAL AND FINAL LETTERS 
READ DOWNWARDS 


1. Tis father was 36 years old when his 
mother bare him. 

2. “The Conqueror” : but the word of 
the Lord came to the Prophet against him. 

3. The wine-press of the Pomezranate, 
of the inheritance of the Children of D. 

4. Here dwelt the Son of Geber, who 
for one month in the year furnished 
victuals to the King and his household. 

5. * There is no other God that can 
deliver” as God delivered him. 

6. Before the King and the Princes he 


said: “The Queen hath not done wrong 
to the King only.” 





3-—Dictionary Puzzle 


How many different words can you 
make of the letters in | 
| 
| 
| 


“ CHANCEL ” 2 | 


You must only use each letter once in 
| a word, unless it occurs more than once 
in ‘Chancel.” Thus there are two “C ’s, 
soa word may contain that letter twice, 
but must not contain any other letter 
more than once. 

Words of less than three letters do not 
count. 

In sending in your list state in plain 
figures at the top of the list how many 
words there are in it. 

Recognised English words only must | 
be used. 

If any obsolete or very rare word is 
given, put in brackets after it the name of 
the Dictionary in which itis to be found. | 
Otherwise it is in danger of being rejected. | 





Rules governing 
E1GuHT pourds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “Mixed 
Puzzle Pages” the money being divided into 
45 for first prize: £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February and March will be 
announced in the April number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) sends 
in an answer must by the same post send ina 
separate envelope his (or her) real name as 
well as the pseudonym. Having once done 
so it will not be necessary to do it again as 
long as the same pseudonym is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced on this page dy pseudonym only. 
When the award of prizes is made at the 
end of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms, 


these Competitions 


Prizes will be awarded on this basis: A 
correct solution of an acrostic will count 
ten marks. The longest list of words in a 
“ Dictionary” puzzle will count ten marks. 
All lists containing not more than five fewer 
words than the winning list will count five 
marks. In the Bible Picture Puzzles one 
mark will be given for the correct solution 
of each one of the eight puzzles, or a 
maximum of eight marks in al!. The prizes 
will be awarded in the order of the aggregate 
number of marks obtained. 

In case of a tie betw2en two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equaily among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 15th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” SuNDAyY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision 
of the Puzzle Editor on all matters as 
final. 
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Beautiful as sweet! 
Aad young as beautiful! 
Youn 


Drawn for the Sunday Magazine by FRANCES EWAN 
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Count von Bulow and Mr. Chamberlain 

Boru directly and indirectly the war con- 
tinues to be made a subject of controversy 
and a source of international friction and 
recrimination. The German outburst of 
Anglophobia referred to in these pages last 
month entered upon a new phase the second 
weck in January, when, driven by the force 
of public opinion in Germany, Count von 
Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, referred dis- 
approvingly in the Reichstag to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Edinburgh utterances. “When a 
minister considers himself called upon to 
justify his policy—and such a thing may 
happen—he does well to leave foreign 
countries out of the discussion,” said the 
Chancellor, concluding with Frederick the 
Great’s reply to those who informed him of 
an attack upon himself and the German 
army: “Let the man alone 
excite yourselves. He is biting at granite.” 
Curiously enough, two days later, the 
Imperial Chancellor publicly rebuked a 
deputy who in the Reichstag slandered 
our army. 


and do not 


The Colonial Secretary’s Reply 

On January 11, three days after the Chan- 
cellor’s criticism, Mr. Chamberlain addressed 
the Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 
of Birmingham, and he surprised many 
people who supposed that the controversy 
would be allowed to drop, by replying in 
no uncertain tones to Count von Biilow’s 
strictures. “What I have said, I have said,” 
declared the Colonial Secretary, “ I withdraw 
nothing, I qualify nothing, I defend nothing ;” 


adding emphatically : «I do not want to give 
XXXI~—7 





lessons to a foreign minister, and I will not 
accept any at his hands.” Most of the 
English newspapers approved of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s action. Some, however, condemned 
the speech, and even hinted at the possibility 
of war resulting from the turn which affairs 
had taken. All agreed that there would be 
a great outburst of indignation on the part 
of the German press, and renewed hostility 
between the two countries. Happily, how- 
ever, these expectations have not been fulfilled. 
The German newspapers were comparatively 
moderate in their comments, and no develop- 
menis whatever have resulted. ‘The whole 
agitation in Germany has been manufactured 
by the Press out of a false rendering of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Edinburgh statements, and no 
doubt Lord Roberts’ categorical. denial 
issued officially from the War Office of atroci- 
ties committed, according to the German 
newspapers by British soldiers, has had some 
effect in opening the eyes of better class 
Germans to the true state of affairs. 


The Kaiser as Peace Preserver 

In the midst of all this hostility against 
England on the part of his subjects, and the 
consequent retaliatory feeling engendered 
here, it is without doubt due to the Kaiser’s 
wisdom, tact, and force of will that friendly 
relations are preserved between the two 
Governments. His Majesty is essentially 
the “strong man” of his empire, and his 
will is law. Many prophesy the downfall of 
Count von Biilow owing to the Kaiser’s 
displeasure at his pandering to the Anglo- 
phobes, but, whether such will be the case 
or not, there is no doubt that the Emperor 
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William views with stern disfavour all those 
who seek to estrange the relations between 
England and Germany. The visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Berlin to attend the 
celebrations of the Kaiser’s birthday is a 
healthy sign, despite the attempt to incite 
ill-feeling which the German Anglophobe 
press has made, by characterising as untrue 
the English declaration that the Kaiser 
invited the Prince. Germany should be 
thankful for the tact of its Emperor, other- 
wise there would be few countries on 
friendly terms with the Fatherland. It is 
particularly to Teutonic countries that the 
Kaiser manifests his friendship by graceful 
acts of courtesy. His invitation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s daughter to christen the 
new Imperial yacht built in America, and 
his despatch of the Hohenszollern with 
Prince Henry as his representative, destroys 
once and for all the statements of the 
American “yellow” journals that war is 
probable between Germany and the United 
States over Venezuela. The strain of work 
and responsibility upon the Kaiser’s head 
must be gigantic, and yet, in the midst of it 
all, His Majesty during the past month has 
found time to make a laudatory criticism of 
German art, and what was more important, 
an urgent plea for the reunion of all the 
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Map showing the position of Tweefontein, where a 
British camp was “rushed” by De Wet, who 
inflicted heavy loss on our troops 
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(Russell & Sons, pholojraphers, 17 Baker Slieet, W.) 


General Bruce Hamilton, whose brilliant achievements in 
South Africa have been praised by the Government 


Protestant Churches of Germany. His 
‘Majesty held out the German Empire as 
a secular model of what might be accom- 
plished in religious matters. 


Progress of the War 


THERE has been more activity in South 
Africa during the past month than for many 
months previously. All the leading Boer 
commandants have manifested unusual 
energy, but although we have suffered one 
serious disaster, our troops have been more 
than ordinarily successful. General Bruce 
Hamilton throughout the month of December 
performed a series of brilliant operations, 
and he came very near to crowning these on 
January 11 by the capture of Commandant 
Louis Botha himself, whom the British 
column pursued for seven miles near Knap- 
daar. General Hamilton received the con- 
gratulations of the British Government for 
his successes in the first half of December, 
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which included the capture of practically 
a whole commando at Trichardsfontein and 
the recapture of one of Benson’s guns when 
Piet Viljoen’s laager was surprised at Wit- 
kraanz, sixteen Boers being killed and seventy 
captured. At the beginning of January 
General Hamiiton captured a hundred 
prisoners, including Commandant Erasmus, 
east of Ermelo. Commandants Kritzinger 
and Badenhurst have also been captured by 
other columns, whilst General J. D. Opper- 
man was killed in action with General 
Plumer near Ermelo. 

The operations against De Wet have not 
been so successful, the 
latest news being that he 
has evaded the pursuing 
columns and returned to 
the Lindley district. On 
Christmas Day our troops 
sustained a severe disaster 
athis hands. Colcnel Fir- 
man’s camp at T'weefontein 
was rushed by De Wet’s 
commando of twelve 
hundred men, six of our 
officers being killed and 
eight wounded, while filty 
men were killed and a like 
number wounded. It was 
the old story of the Boers 
ascending a kopje by the 
precipitous side on which 
they were least expected. 
Ten days later Major Val- 
lentin and eighteen men 
were killed, and five officers 
and twenty-eight men 
wounded in action with 
Chris Botha’s force near 
Amersfoort. 

British reinforcements 
are being sent out, and, as 
a retort to Continentai 
Anglophobes, — Australia 
and New Zealand have 
each enthusiastically de- 
cided to send out a new 
contingent of one thousand 
men. Lord Milner, in a 
speech at Johannesburg on 
January 9, advocated 
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energetic measures as the only means of 
ending the war satisfactorily 


Lord Rosebery’s Speech 


THE great speech of the month has been 
that of Lord Rosebery at Chesterfield, in 
which his lordship declared that his services 
were at the country’s disposal, thereby giving 
rise to a belief that he might return to 
office at the head of a Coalition Ministry. 
Whilst condemning the present Government 
for many things, he maintained that the 
war must be pursued to the end with all 
energy. The speech was well received in 
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Lord Rosebery making his famous speech at Chesterfield in which he declared 
himself once again at the service of his country 
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many opposing circles, for while pleasing the 
Liberals by insisting on the necessity of 
generous peace offers and condemning Mr. 
Chamberlain’s oratory, the speaker gratified 
Conservatives by praising Lord Kitchener, 
and advocating the retention of Lord Milner 
in South Africa. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman referred 
appreciatively to the speech in his address 
to the London Liberal Federation on 
January 13, and trusted that Lord Rose- 
bery’s powerful help would be given to the 
Liberal party, at least on the question of 
the re-establishment of peace. On other 
points, too, Sir Henry suggested that there 
would be co-operation between the Liberal 
party and Lord Rosebery, and the country 
is waiting to see how far such co-operation 
will go and what practical effect it will have. 


Rioting at Birmingham and Liverpool 

AN attempt by Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., 
to address a Liberal meeting in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on December 18, led 
to rioting, in the course of which nearly a 
hundred policemen were more or less 
seriously hurt, and a young man received 
fatal injuries in the baton charge by the 
police. The windows of the Town Hall 
were smashed, and Mr. Lloyd-George only 
escaped by leaving through a back door. 
On January 7, he addressed a gathering at 
Bristol, but the elaborate precautions of the 
police prevented an anticipated disturbance. 

Riotous scenes were witnessed in Liver- 
pool on the first two Sundays in January, 
the Rev. C. F. Aked, D.D., the well- 
known Baptist Minister, being mobbed on 
account of his condemnation of the war. 
The cab in which he was returning from 
church was attacked, and in defending him- 
self the rev. gentleman’s hands were cut. 
The front of his house was wrecked. 


The Return of the Chinese Court 

THE Chinese Emperor and the Dowager- 
Empress returned to Pekin on January 7, 
after an enforced journey of eighteen hundred 
miles, extending over a period of sixteen 
months.. The scene was a gorgeous one, the 
Imperial couple being escorted by a thousand 
noblemen in brilliant costumes, mounted 


upon richly caparisoned horses. The pro- 
cession passed between double rows of kneel. 
ing soldiers, who lined the whole route of 
four miles into the Forbidden City. All the 
temples and palaces had been repainted or 
regilded, and it was noted with pathetic 
interest that where stonework had been de- 
stroyed by the allies’ guns the breaches were 
repaired with wood and painted to look like 
the genuine material. Every courtesy was 
extended to the members of the diplomatic 
body and their friends to witness the state 
entry. Both the Emperor and the Empress 
on their way to the palace alighted from their 
sedan-chairs and entered the Temple of the 
God of War for worship, this incident, 
witnessed by the Europeans, disproving the 
report that the occupant of the Emperor’s 
chair was only a dummy. In future the 
Foreign Ministers will be received in audience 
in the chief hall of the “purple city,” and 





(From a native drawing) 


The Dowager Empress of China who has just re- 
turned with the Emperor to Pekin 
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will be carried thither in Imperial sedan 
chairs of green and yellow, two remarkable 
innovations and concessions. 

A Belgian missionary and a number of 
native converts were massacred at the end of 
December at Ning-sha-fu, in Kansu, where the 
notorious Prince Tuan and Tung-fuh-Siang 
are living. ‘The Empress has ordered Tung’s 
decapitation. 

The shooting of German soldiers by a mad 
sepoy at Tientsin and the killing, in the excite- 
ment that followed, of the madman and a 
sepoy pursuing him, led to no friction be 
tween the two nationalities, the whole un- 
fortunate incident being easily explained. 


Venezuela’s Troubles 

THE Venezuclan Government, whose con- 
flict with Germany was referred to last month, 
is now struggling in a slough of trouble, and 
the situation is complicated by so many 
issues and incidents as to be difficult of ex- 
planation in a few words. In the first place 
Germany became more peremptory in her de- 
mand for a settlement of outstanding claims. 
The Republic resisted, and there was talk of a 
blockade, several German warships being de- 
spatched to Venezuelan waters. In the midst 
of the trouble a revolution against President 
Castro’s Government broke out, and the stop- 
ping of traffic on the German railway by the 
President’s order led to still further friction be- 
tween the two countries. A temporary settle- 
ment, however, has been arrived at. ‘The 
revolution continues to spread, and some of 
themost prominent men in Venezuela are lead- 
ing the insurgents. Arms and ammunition 
were landed at various points on the coast 
by the steamer Libertador, formerly the 
English vessel Ban Righ, which was detained 
forsome time at London by the Customs 
authorities, who seem to have suspected her 
mission. ‘The insurgent commander, General 
Matos, was taken to Venezuela from Martin- 
ique, by the Ban Righ, and the Republican 
Government declared the steamer a pirate, 
and offered a reward of £2000 for her 
capture. 


Chili and Argentina 


THE frontier dispute between Chili and 
Argentina is of twenty years standing, and 
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The disputed Chili-Argentina frontier. The dotted 
line is the boundary claimed by Argentina and 
the continuous black line that of Chili 
has been awaiting the decision of arbitrators 
for some time past. It seemed, however, 
last month as if the two republics would go 
to war and settle their differences by an 
appeal to the sword. The Argentine griev- 
ance was that while the dispute was awaiting 
settlement by the British arbitrators, mutually 
agreed upon, Chili worked energetically at 
road-making in the debatable territory, with 
a double object: firstly, to facilitate the 
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movement of troops should war result ; and, 
secondly, with a view of being able to point 
to the existence of such roads as evidence of 
Chili’s possession of the territory. Chili, on 
the other hand, said her intention was only 
to make surveys for purposes of delimitation. 
On December 21, the Argentine Minister to 
Santiago was recalled, as a protest against 
the attitude of the Chilian Government ; but 
he continued at the legation, and resumed 
negotiations a day or two later. ‘There was 
much fiery talk and rumours of war pur- 
chases and army mobilisation circulated freely, 
but an understanding was finally arrived at, 
pending the decision of the arbitrators. 


Other South American Trouble 


THE other republics of South America 
have not allowed their neighbours to preserve 
a monopoly of warlike energy. In Colombia 
fighting still goes on in various parts of the 
country between the revolutionists and the 
Government troops. In a fierce battle at 
Honda, which lasted eighteen hours, four 
hundred men are reported to have been 
killed and many wounded, the Government 
forces finally proving victorious. In Para- 
guay a revolution broke out oa January 9, 
one senator being killed and several injured. 
The President was compelled to resign. 
A frontier dispute between Ecuador and Peru 
has led to friction, and parties of Peruvians 
occupied territory in Eastern Ecuador at the 
end of December; whilst in Brazil a move- 
ment is gaining ground for the restoration of 
the monarchy. 


The Vatican and the Bible 


Two important announcements have been 
made by the Vatican during the past month, 
one at least of which is of world-wide in- 
terest, seeing that it marks a modification 
of Papal policy brought about, no doubt, by 
force of circumstances and the urgency of 
modern requirements. It is officially declared 
that Pope Leo XIII. has appointed a Ponti- 
fical Commission to inquire into and con- 
sider all questions connected with the study 
of the Scriptures which may be submitted 
to it by Catholic scholars of various nation- 
alities. Every encouragement is to be offered 
to students to state their views and difficul- 
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ties, and the Commission, which will consist 
of the most eminent Catholic divines and 
scholars, will discuss such matters and en- 
deavour to render assistance. The body 
will be presided over by Cardinal Parocchi, 
a great Vatican authority on Biblical exegesis; 
whilst Cardinals Segna and Vives y Tuto 
will act as assessors. The secretaryship of 
the Commission is to be filled by Father 
David Fleming, and eleven consulters will be 
selected from different countries, England’s 
representative being the Rev. Dr. Robert 
F. Clarke, of Chiswick. 


St. Joan of Arc 


THE other announcement is that Joan of 
Arc (or, to be correct, Jeanne Darc) is shortly 
to be made a saint of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Many rumours to this effect have 
been afloat during recent years, but now all 
doubt is set at rest by the announcement in 
the official journal of the Vatican that the 
Bill of Canonisation will be promulgated 
within a short time. This is really the 
closing episode in the career of one who 
was perhaps the most remarkable character 
in medieval or modern history. Peasant, 
visionary, leader, warrior, king-maker, 
prisoner, heretic, criminal, martyr, popular 
heroine, saint of the Roman Catholic Church 
—such, in a few words, is the extraordinary 
history of this young woman, who did what 
all the men in her native Jand were unable 
to do, and lost to us for ever the fair 
kingdom of France. It was an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, presided over by the Bishop of 
Beauvais, that found her guilty of sacrilege, 
profanation, disobedience to the Church, 
blasphemy and sorcery. Her appeal to the 
Pope of the day was disallowed, and she was 
burnt at the stake. Twenty-five years later 
the Pope declared the proceedings at her trial 
null and void, and she was styled “a martyr 
to her religion, her country and her king.” 
Now she is to be accorded the greatest 
honour the Roman Church can confer. 


Wireless Telegraphy Across the Atlantic 


ANOTHER gigantic stride has been made 
during the past few weeks in the progress of 
wireless telegraphy. It was in 1896 that 


Mr. G. Marconi first came to this country 
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The statue of Jeanne Darc which stands on the top of the 
hillat Rouen. This shows her as the prisoner of the 
English, who with the sanction of the Church burnt 
herasaheretic. The Vatican, however, announces 
that she will shortly be canonised 


from Italy and experimented with his system 
between a room in the General Post Office, 
London, and a roof 300 feet away. The 
following year he succeeded in transmitting 
messages without wires a distance of two 
miles on Salisbury Plain. Since 1897 the 
progress has been steady, and the space over 
which wireless telegraphy has been made 
possible has gradually increased until now 
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signals have been received by Mr. Marconi 
in Newfoundland from his station at the 
Lizard in Cornwall, a distance of about two 
thousand miles. This success was first 
achieved on December 12, but no sooner 
was it announced than the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Co., which has a_ telegraphic 
monopoly in Newfoundland, expiring in two 
years time, compeiled Mr. Marconi to cease 
his experiments under pain of legal proceed- 
ings. The scientist at once received an 
official invitation to fix up his apparatus in 
Canada, and he proceeded to Ottawa after 
examining a proposed site for a station at 
Cape Breton. Meanwhile, the Marconi 
system is being brought into service all over 
the world. Japan is about to experiment 
with wireless telegraphy between Chemulpo 
and Fusan in Korea ; the system will shortly 
be established between Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Faréé Islands, and Mr. Marconi 
himself on his return to England will begin 
experiments in signalling to Cape Colony, 
South America, and India. 


The Maker of Modern Japan 

WE have .received a visit during the past 
month from an interesting and remarkable 
man, the Marquis Ito, ex-Premier of Japan. 
Although the famous statesman is said to be 
travelling for pleasure, many have come to 
the conclusion from the significant itinerary 
—Paris, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Brussels, 
and London, as well as a journey across 
America—that the Marquis was really on 
a secret political mission. His Excellency 
arrived in London on Christmas Eve, and 
his welcome has been enthusiastic. He was 
received in audience by the King, who 
bestowed upon him a G.C.B., and he has 
been the guest of Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Lansdowne, and the Lord Mayor and Cor- 
‘poration of the Cityof London. ‘This is the 
second visit the Marquis has paid to Eng- 
land. His last was when, as a youth, he left 
his country (which act itself was then a capital 
offence), and, owing to a misunderstanding, 
had to work his passage to England, with 
four companions, on a small sailing-ship. 
Returning to Japan, the five young men 
modernised their country, and the Marquis 
Ito is the author of the Japanese constitu- 
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The Marquis Ito, Japan’s great statesman 
who has been visiting England 


tion. He has been the Mikado’s 
minister no fewer than four times. 


The Nobel Prize-winners 


DuRING the past month the award of the 
five Nobel prizes, each worth £8320, took 
place in Stockholm. These prizes were 
provided for by Alfred Nobel, the Swedish 
inventor of dynamite and other important 
explosives, who left close upon two millions 
sterling, the interest on which was to be 
divided into five equal portions and awarded 
each year to those who should have done the 
greatest services to their fellow men in the 
advancement of Peace, Medicine, Physics, 
Chemistry and Literature. Nationality was 
not to be taken into consideration in award- 
ing the prizes. This year, the first in which 
the distribution has taken place, the prize- 
winners are M. Sully Prudhomme (Litera- 
ture), Prof. J. H. Van’t Hoff (Chemistry), 
Prof. W. K. Rontgen (Physics), Prof. E. 
Behring (Medicine) and MM. Frédéric Passy 
and Henri Dunant (Peace), the last prize 
being divided equally between the two men 
named. M. Passy, who is 78, is the famous 
peace advocate, but of the six Nobel prize- 
winners M. Dunant is the most interesting 
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recipient. It was he who founded the Red 
Cross Society of Geneva, and although he 
commenced his career as a wealthy young 
man, he was at the time of the award very 
poor, having spent his fortune in advancing 
the Red Cross cause. The prize strangely pro- 
vided by a man who did as much as any 
one to multiply the powers of destruction on 
the battlefield would, it was hoped, help M. 
Dunant to end his days in comfort, but 
creditors have claimed the whole of the 
money. He is 70 years of age, and when 
he fell ill recently was compelled to goto a 
hospitalas he had no money for doctors or 
nurses. A modest subscription, headed by 
the Russian Empress, was then raised on 
his behalf. 


A Munificent Gift 


Ir is by the munificence of a wealthy 
financier that the King has been enabled to 
carry out the wish he has long had of building 
a model sanatorium for the open-air treat- 
ment of consumptive patients. At the be- 
ginning of the year the very large sum of 
£200,000 was placed at the King’s disposal 
by Sir Ernest Cassel, to be used for any 
charitable or utilitarian purpose his Majesty 





























M. Henri Dunant, founder of the Red Cross Society, who 
has just been awarded half the Nobel Peace prize 
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Sir Ernest Cassel, who has given the King £200,000 with 
which to found a model consumption sanatorium 


might think fit, and when a suitable site has 
been acquired the sanatorium will be erected 
under the personal direction of the King, 
with the assistance of an advisory committee 
of eminent medical men already appointed. 

Sir Ernest Cassel, who takes his rank 
among the most generous of modern philan- 
thropists is a self-made man. Born at Cologne 
in 1852, of Jewish parents, he left his native 
city when he was but sixteen years of age, 
and came to England. At Liverpool he 
worked asaclerk from 1868 to 1871, earning 
a small salary, and then having learnt all he 
could in the office where he had been working, 
came to London. His grasp of financial 
knowledge soon brought him to the front, 
and it was not many years before he became 
known as one of the foremost financiers of 
the day. Among other gigantic operations 
he conducted the negotiations for the finan- 
cing of the Nile Irrigation Works. 


“Dr.” Dowie’s Latest Proselytes 
IT is not so very long ago that Mr. Bal- 
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lington Booth, son of the General of the 
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Salvation Army, left the organisation of 
which he had been a leader, and founded the 
American Volunteers. Now great excite- 
ment has been caused in the Army by another 
of the General’s children—Maréchale Booth- 
Clibborn—and her husband, the well-known 
Commissioner, also resigning their positions 
and membership to join “ Dr.” Dowie’s 
“Church of Zion” at Chicago. The 
General’s daughter organised the Salvation 
Army in France and Switzerland, and after 
her marriage with Mr. Clibborn, one of 
her assistants in the Paris work, the couple 
were placed at the head of the organisation 
in the countries named. Later they were 
removed to the command of Holland and 
Belgium. “Dr.” Dowie, in view of these 
additions to his ranks, makes much of a 
“prophecy” of his to the effect that the 
Salvation Army was to be “smashed” in 
common with other churches, but at the 
Army headquarters the officials declare there 
is no fear of a “split” of any dimensions or 
importance. 


The New Phase of Zionism 


ALTHOUGH there seems to be little advance 
in Zionism as a practical possibility, the 
movement is certainly attracting wider atten- 
tion than ever it has done before. The 
advocacy of such men as Mr. Israel Zang- 
will and Mr. Hall Caine, one a Jew and the 
other a Gentile, must of necessity lend an 
importanee to the movement, which it would 
not otherwise possess. The meeting of 
the fifth Zionist Congress at Basle, under 
the presidency of Dr. Herzl, of Vienna, 
lasted from the 26th to the 31st of 
December, and was attended by delegates 
from all European countries and from 
Tangier, Marakash, Teheran, Bombay, 
Calcutta, and Rangoon. Mr. Zangwill 
was present, and his indictment of the 
Jewish Colonisation Association, the trustees 
of Baron Hirsch, for ignoring the Zionist 
movement, was greeted with loud applause. 
The chief decision of the Congress was that 
the Jewish Colonial Trust, the offices of 
which are in Walbrook, London, and which 
comprises 120,000 poor Jewish shareholders, 
with a subscribed capital of £250,900, 
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should provide £4500 as preliminary to the 
commencement of operations in Palestine. 
Dr. Herzl in his closing address declared that 
the movement had already ceased to be a 
Utopian dream, and was entering on the 
stage of political realisation. Earlier in the 
Congress he declared that the Sultan wished 
to be known as the friend of the Jews, and 
read the following telegram which he had 
received from Ibrahim Pacha: “I have 
submitted at the foot of the throne the 
address of homage from the Congress con- 
tained in your telegram, and by order of his 
Majesty the Sultan I hasten to express to you 
his high Imperial satisfaction therewith.” 


The Small-pox Epidemic 

THE number of small-pox cases under 
treatment in the hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asylums. Board is constantly on the increase, 
and unfortunately the worst of the epidemic 
has not yet been reached. Sir James Crichton 
Browne, in his presidential address to the 
Sanitary Inspectors Association on January 4, 
said the epidemic was well calculated to 
cause anxiety. Small-pox was most pre- 
valent in cold weather, and if the present 
epidemic pursued the usual course it would 
reach its highest level between January and 
May. A sudden extension was not impos- 
sible. 

On August 28, when the outbreak first 
attracted public notice, there were 67 cases ; 
on November 1 this number had risen to 
274, on December 1 to 444, and now there 
are nearly a thousand patients under treat- 
ment. 


Obituary 

THE most notable death of the month has 
been that of M. Jean de Bloch, whose great 
work, “ The Future of War,” is supposed to 
have influenced the Czar in convening the 
International Peace Conference at the Hague 
in 1899. A Polish Jew by birth and a 
banker by profession, M. de Bloch became 
the greatest authority of his age on war 
and modern armaments, and his voluminous 
work is in many European countries taken 
as the standard text-book. M. de Bloch 
was made a Russian councillor of State, a 
remarkable honour for a Polish Jew to 
receive in the empire of the Czar. 
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(Eliott & Fry, photographers, 55 Baker St.) 
M. Jean de Bloch, who has just died at Warsaw. He 
was a Polish Jew, and was the world’s greatest 
authority of war and modern armaments 


The world of art has sustained heavy 
losses through death during the past month. 
On December 23, Mr. E. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
passed away at the comparatively early age 
of forty-nine; and three days later, Sir Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., the late Queen’s limner for 
Scotland, was found dead in bed at his 
Edinburgh residence. He was nearly eighty- 
two years of age. On January 7, Mr. 
John Brett, A.R.A., died at his home in 
Putney. 

Prebendary Tucker, for many years 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, passed away at Florence 
on January 3. The death is also announced 
from Italy of Mrs. Louisa Macdonald, wife 
of Dr. George Macdonald, the well-known 
novelist and poet. 

Another notable death of the month is 
that of Lord Rookwood, whose labours in 
the House of Commons as Sir Henry Selwyn- 
Ibbetson extended over twenty-four years. 
He was responsible for the preservation of 
Epping Forest to the public and for the insti- 
tution of the block system on our railways. 






































Dr. Gore’s Successor 


WueEN Dr. Gore was appointed to the 
bishopric of Worcester there was a good 
deal of speculation as to who would be the 
new Canon at Westminster. None, however, 
guessed that Dr. Welldon would be the man, 
for at that time it was not known that the 
sishop of Calcutta would be unable to 
return to his see. ‘The severe inroads of 
fever made it impossible that he should 
again return to the risks of the Indian 
climate, and the King lost no time ia 
offering the ex-headmaster of Harrow prefer- 
ment at home. In this connection it may 
be interesting to note that bishops who are 
on the ecclesiastical establishment in India 
occupy a peculiar position. They are servants 
of the government of India, and cannot come 
home or go back without leave, and very 
often permission to return is refused if the 
applicant is suffering from ill health. 


A Man of Mettle 


Dr. WELLDON always prepares his sermons 
with the greatest care; and in the opinion 
of some, his utterances lose somewhat by the 
over-correctness which they manifest. The 
idea of spontaneity seems dulled at times, 
and the preacher rarely succeeds in arousing 
the emotions of his listeners. But the 
Canon is fearless and outspoken, and if he 
thinks a thing should be said, he says it, 
without regard to the consequences. As a 
result he is sometimes mistaken by those 
who do not know him well; and in India 








his determination to uphold what was right 
at all hazards led toa good deal of comment 
in circles which had hitherto been apt to 
carry things with a high hand. But Dr. 
Welldon’s powers as a preacher are undeni- 
able, and there is no doubt that his sermons 
at the Abbey will draw large congregations. 


Alms Done in Secret 


THE new Canon is one of the most 
generous of men. A mission-worker in the 
East End of London received, time and 
again, monetary help from Dr. Welldon 
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Bishop Welldon 
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When he was headmaster of Harrow, but 
always in a quiet way, for the Canon does 
not believe in doing his “alms before 
men.” Out in India he had the interests 
of the heathen very close at heart, and 
the inadequacy of our present agencies for 
Christianising the great Dependency were 
always a matter of grief to him. It was the 
last wish of Dr. Welldon to leave his great 
work in India, and when he returned to this 
country he only intended to take a holiday. 
But his health had suffered so severely and 
the fever had so undermined his strength, 
that it was impossible for him to do any 
effective work again in a climate that had 
treated him so harshly. 

Dr. Welldon is still a young man, having 
been bornin 1854; and the high prefermer.t 
he has already enjoyed speaks eloquently of 
his abilities and of the great future probably 
in store for him. He was for six years prior 
to his appointment to the metropolitan see 
of India, a chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and it is said that the King has a 
very high opinion of Dr. Welldon’s gifts, and 
earnestness. But the new Canon is not 
ambitious of preferment at home. So soon 
as he is well enough he hopes to go abroad 
again, being firmly of the conviction that 
bishops ought not to give up the foreign 
service of the church, except for very grave 
cause, so long as they are young enough to 
perform it. Dr. Welldon is a warm sym- 
pathiser with the Religious Tract Society, 
and his earnest appeal on behalf of the 
Society in Exeter Hall just before he went 
to India is well remembered. 

The new Canon’s favourite recreation is 
riding, and he will no doubt become a 
familiar figure in the Row during the forth- 
coming London season. 


A Pleader for Reunion 


Canon HeEnstey Henson’s plea for the 
“frank recognition of the ordered and 
orthodox Protestant Churches” by the 
Established Church has made his name 
familiar throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. His preaching at Westminster 
Abbey draws congregations as large, if not 
larger, than those which Canon Gore attracted; 
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and the sermons are printed not only in the 
religious journals, but often find place in the 
ordinary secular newspapers. Mr Henson 
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Canon Hensley Henson , 


is a preacner of rare ability, and he has the 
natural ardour ofa young man. His listeners 
are surprised at the fiery eloquence of his 
appeals, and he has the happy gift of 
appealing to all classes. Not only can 
he secure a large congregation in West- 
minster, but when he was in the East End 
of London his church was invariably filled 
to overflowing. 


A Rapid March to the Front 


Mr. HENSON is only thirty-eight years of 
age, and it has been given to few men in 
the Church to make their mark and come 
to the front so rapidly. After his ordination 
as deacon in 1887 he was appointed head 
of the Oxford House, Bethnal Green; and 
a year later, having been ordained priest, he 
was offered and accepted the Vicarage of 
Barking, retaining his Fellowship of All Souls - 
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College, Oxford, to which he had been 
elected in 1884. In 1895 Mr. Henson was 
appointed Rural Dean, and also Select 
Preacher to his University. 

In the same year his health broke down. 
The work at Barking had been very difficult 
and uphill. The socialistic and rationalistic 
element is very strong, and Mr. Henson met 
with much opposition in his Christian labours. 
At length, when his health failed, he was 
compelled to resign; and in his farewell 
sermon he said some plain things about the 
attitude of the people to Christianity which 
created a good deal of stir in the neighbour- 
hood. . 

The Canon’s next appointment was as 
Chaplain to the Hospital of St. Thomas and 
St. Mary at Ilford. This institution was 
founded by the Abbess of Barking in King 
Stephen’s reign as a leper settlement, but of 
course its original use has given place to a 
more modern purpose—that of housing half 
a dozen poor men. ‘The charge being free 
of parochial responsibilities, the chaplain had 
time and opportunity for study and literary 
work. It was towards the end of 1900 
that he was offered the canonry at West- 
minster. 





An Outspoken Preacher 


REFERENCE has already been made to the 
outspokenness of Canon Henson. Not long 
ago, while preaching in St. Margaret’s, he was 
interrupted by one and another of the con- 
gregation going out before the conclusion of 
the service. At last he stopped in his sermon, 
remarking: “I thought we had given up 
these bad manners.” He dislikes very much 
to be interrupted in any way whilst deliver- 
ing a sermon. At the Ilford hospital the 
Canon was preaching one day, when a lady 
member of his congregation coughed rather 
violently—loud enough, in fact, to drown the 
preacher’s voice for a moment or two. Mr. 
Henson stopped speaking, and, when the 
coughing was over, remarked, “I had better 
say that over again,” repeating the words he 
had been speaking. 


Black and Whyte 


Few great preachers have had the assist- 
ance of abler lieutenants than has Dr. Whyte 


at Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, in 
the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. This young 
minister is but thirty-three years of age, and 
yet his name is almost as widely known as 
that of the oldest of our leading preachers. 
Mr. Black was educated, in the first 
place, at the Academy in his native town of 
Rothesay. ‘Thence he proceeded to the 
University and the Free Church College 
in Glasgow, and in 1891, the year of his 
ordination, he was appointed minister of 
Sherwood Church, being then only twenty- 
three years old. Five years later he was called 
to Edinburgh, where he has filled the 
pulpit of Free St. George’s with rare ability. 





(7. Pursey, photographer, Edinburgh) 
Rev. Hugh Black 


The old minister and the young work together 
with the greatest cordiality, and they have 
become so much identified one with the 
other, that they are commonly referred to in 
the North as “Black and Whyte,” the 
younger man’s name being put first probably 
for the sake of euphony. 
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Mr. Black in America 


Mr. BLAcK recently paid his first visit to 
America, where, as he tells us, he had not 
been in his hotel five minutes before he was 
asked to give his “impressions” of the 
country. “I gasped,” Mr. Black says, “and 
told the reporter that I had hardly sufficient 
data even fora foolish judgment.” But the 
young preacher quickly learnt that the jour- 
nalist wanted only a first instalment of ‘ im- 
pressions,” such as how the Statue of Liberty 
and the sky-scrapers appealed to him. 
Mr. Black was not surprised by what he 
saw, for he found that everything was just as 
he expected it to be, from the study of 
pictures and photographs which he had 
made. ‘TI think,” he says, “ on the whole, 
that the greatest surprise to me was to find 
how littie difference there really was between 
America and Great Britain.” 

Mr. Black occupied the pulpit ot the 
Fifth Avenue Church whilst in New York, 
and there was some talk of an invitation being 
given to him to take over permanently the 
pastorate, which had been rendered vacant 
by the unexpected death of Dr. Purves. 
The Fifth Avenue is the most influential 
Presbyterian Church in America. 

The young minister is an able writer. 
His “ Friendship” has already passed through 
several editions, and ‘Culture and Re- 
straint,” recently published—an ambitious 
work, needing very clever treatment to 
present anything that has not been said 
before—has passed successfully through the 
fiery ordeal of public criticism. 


Half a Century of Ministry 


No man has ever worked more devotedly 
or consistently in his ministerial calling than 
Dr. George Clark Hutton of Paisley, Joint 
Principal with Dr. George Douglas of the 
United Free Church College in Glasgow. It is 
now more than fifty years since Dr. Hutton 
was licensed and ordained by the Presbytery 
of Paisley to be minister of the Canal Street 
United Presbyterian Church in that town, 
and at his recent jubilee he was presented 
in the Town Hall with an_ illuminated 
address from his presbytery, and testimonials 
from his congregation and from the people 
of Paisley at large. Such evidence of the 


(T. & R. Annan & Sons, photographers, Glasgow) 
Principal Hutton 


appreciation in which a minister has been 
held for a long period, not only by his flock 
but by his fellow townsmen of various de- 
nominations, is rare, and speaks eloquently 
of the popularity of the man as well as the 
minister. 

Only a few of the original members of 
his congregation remain to-day, but the 
pews are filled with the children and grand- 
children of those who half a century ago sat 


under and enjoyed the able ministry of 


Dr. Hutton. The Principal received his 
early education in a private school kept by 
his father, but he was not content merely to 
follow out the curriculum of the school. All 
his spare time was spent in study, and it is 
not surprising that finally entering college 
he matriculated at Edinburgh University, 
being then seventeen years of age. 

As a youth Principal Hutton was very 
fond of the poets, and he was no mean 
writer of verse himself. Some of his pro- 
ductions of this time have been published 
and favourably criticised. But as he grew 
older the hard-working minister found little 
time for cultivating the muses, and he threw 
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himself into every kind of effort which had 
for its object the advancement of his Church, 
the benefiting of his congregation, and the 
improvement of his town and townspeople. 
It was largely owing to his efforts that the 
school-board system of Paisley—second to 
none in the country—was established. 


The Boy Preacher 


Ir is not generally known that “ Jack” 
Cooke, the fifteen-year-old preacher who is 
now on an evangelistic mission to this 
country, from America, was born in England, 
and commenced his gospel ministry at 
Manchester. His birthplace was Wimbledon, 
and his real name is Claud Hanbury Cooke. 
All who have heard him preach seem to be 
agreed that the lad has wonderful powers as 
an evangelist ; and if any proof be needed of 
this it can be found in the fact that for 
years he has been attracting congregations of 
from ten to fourteen thousand people in the 
United States, and thousands have passed 
through the inquiry-rooms at his meetings. 


The Beginning of his Ministry 


« Jack” CooKe’s first sermon was preached 
in the open-air, at the corner of Oxford and 
Grosvenor Streets, Manchester, on a Sunday 
evening in May 1897. ‘The lad was but 
eleven years of age, and the sight of a mere 
child preaching in a public place, with an 
ability that would not have shamed an 
adult, drew a large crowd together. ‘The 
text was from Revelation xii., and his father 
invited questions from the bystanders, which 
the boy is said to have answered correctly 
and discreetly. From Manchester his father 
took him to other towns, where revival 
meetings were held, and hundreds signed 
the temperance pledge, urged to such 
action by the earnest appeals of the “boy 
preacher.” 

In 1899 Mr. Cooke senior, with his wife 
and son, crossed the Atlantic, and went on 
an evangelistic tour through the United 
States, spending ten weeks in Chicago, where 
two thousand souls are reported to have 
been converted toGod. Every considerable 
town on the Pacific coast was visited, and 
at San Francisco huge crowds of from eight 
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to ten thousand people gathered day after 
day to hear the youthful preacher. 

The lad had not been in America two 
months before he lost his mother, a gifted 
singer, and this was naturally a terrible blow 
to him. But he continued his evangelistic 
efforts, accompanied by his father. Eighteen 
months later the lad lost his other parent, 
after a nine-days illness, and the father’s 
last words to his remarkable son consisted 
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Jack Cooke, the boy preacher. He was born in 1836, 
and preached his first sermon in Manchester 
in 1397 


of an injunction to continue his preaching. 
« Jack” Cooke, accompanied by an elder 
brother, proceeded to Canada, where he met 
the Rev. Russell Coutts, who is now travelling 
with the boy preacher. 


A Self-taught Youth 

«Jack ” CooKE is essentially a self-taught 
youth. He has had no schooling since he 
was eight years old, and many look upon 
this as a particularly unfortunate circum- 
stance. But he is now studying hard in 
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addition to preaching, and amongst other sub- 
jects is reading Latin with Mr. Coutts. The 
lad is remarkably quick in his studies, and has 
certainly not neglected his own education, 
despite the disadvantages he has been under 
as to lack of schooling. Some have antici- 
pated a break-down in health, considering 
the prodigious amount of work the boy gets 
through, but his friends say there is little 
fear of this, for he regularly takes ten 
hours sleep out of the twenty-four. As 
recreation he is very fond of walking and 
photography, in which latter art he is 
particularly successful. 

The boy preacher invariably speaks extem- 
pore. He was asked recently how he pre- 
pared his sermons, and in reply exclaimed : 
“Oh! I always speak without premeditation.” 
It is his habit in America, in fact, to ask his 
congregation to select the text. Naturally, 
considering the circumstances of their de- 
livery, the sermons of “Jack” Cooke exhibit 
no evidence of deep thought, but they are 
at any rate able in their way and well to the 
point. There is nothing sensational in the 
preaching ; and an almost entire lack of anec- 
dotes puts his sermons in notable contrast 
with those of the majority of popular evan- 
gelists. 


The Call to Service 


His call to preach came about in a remark- 
able manner. His father was in the habit of 
holding prayer-meetings in the house, and one 
day “Jack” had what his parent described as 
“a trance.” But the lad says it was nothing 
of the kind—it was “the Spirit of God in 
action.” Up to that time he had been a 
particularly shrinking and reserved boy, but 
he suddenly lost all his shyness and became 
gifted with a great flow of language, and was 
constantly preaching and speaking on spiritual 
matters to his friends, till at last it was re- 
solved to let him address an open-air meet- 
ing. And so began the remarkable evangel- 
istic career of the “boy preacher.” It should 
be remembered that Spurgeon and other 
great preachers began in a somewhat similar 
manner, although few if any preachers whose 
names have become widely known ever com- 
menced their work at so tender an age as 
did “ Jack” Cooke. 





Gipsy Smith and His Father 


“To my father, to whom, under God, I 
owe all that I am.” It is thus that Gipsy 
Smith dedicates his autobiography; and 
one cannot fail to realise that it was the 
beautiful, consistent, Christian life of Cor- 
nelius Smith that led so many of his child- 
ren, including the famous gipsy preacher, 
to see “ beauty in Christ.” ‘The story of the 
elder Smith’s conversion is remarkable 
enough to recall the days of Wesley and 
Whitefield. His soul had been greatly 
exercised for a long time, but he could not 
find the satisfaction he sought. At last, 
one night hearing that a mission was being 
conducted in a certain hall, he set out for 
the place, telling his children that he should 
not return until he was converted. The 
hall was crowded, but Cornelius marched up 
to the front, and his gifted son, who had 
followed wonderingly, says he never knew 
him look so determined. 

The congregation was singing the refrain 
“T do believe, I will believe, that Jesus 
died for me,” and Cornelius in the agony of 
his soul fell prostrate on the floor. Gipsy 
Smith says, “I was in great distress, and 
thought my father was dead, and shouted 
out, ‘Oh dear, our father is dead’! But 
presently he came to himself, stood up 
and, leaping joyfully, exclaimed, ‘I am con- 
verted 7!” 

Gipsy Smith was only a boy, and he had 
not the remotest idea what conversion 
might mean ; but when the father got back to 
the waggon he called his five children to him 
and, putting his arms round them as 
tenderly as a woman, kissed them all, and 
then fell on his knees and began to pray. 
Each of the children felt the sacred influence 
of that prayer,and the subsequent life of the 
father, who is still living, taught the children 
something of the reality of conversion. 


* A Cambridge Man” 


Gipsy SMITH did not have the advantages 
of education in his boyhood, for he declares 
that the whole of his schooling did not 
extend over more than six or eight weeks. 
The school he attended thus briefly was 
situated at Cambridge, and he describes 
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himself facetiously as «a Cam- 
bridge man.” But the lad 
was determined to learn to 
read, and by dint of perse- 
verance he succeeded. His 
first books were a Bible, an 
English dictionary,and Eadie’s 
Biblical Encyclopedia, and 
these he took with him when 
he left his father’s caravan 
for good to work under 
General Booth, then the head 
of the Christian Mission, 
which afterwards developed 
into the Salvation Army. 


The First Frock-coat 


When the gipsy lad was 
definitely accepted for the 
Mission he came to the con- 
clusion that his costume of 
corduroy was hardly suitable 
for a preacher, so with the 
small savings he had ac- 
cumulated, a _ ready-made 
outfit was purchased, con- 
sisting of a pair of striped 
trousers, a vest, and a frock- 
coat. With a sense of dignity 
resulting from the conscious 
knowledge that he was shortly 
to become a preacher and 
now owned a frock-coat, he 
told the shopman loftily to 
send the goods home—to the 
parental caravan. He put 
on the new clothes after 
bursting several buttons, but 
in Gipsy Smith’s own words, 
felt “as if I had been dipped 
in starch and hung up by the 
hair of my head to dry.” 


Necessity the Mother of Invention 


In the early days of his preaching Mr. 
Smith, although able to read the New 
Testament fairly well, was floored by the 
proper names and other big words. Yet 
he felt it his duty to read the lessons him- 
self at the services he conducted, and at first 
thought of spelling out to the congregation 
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Gipsy Smith in his first frock-coat 


those words which were beyond his powers 
to pronounce. But this seemed too much 
like a surrender, so he hit upon a novel 
plan of overcoming his difficulty. When 
he saw a puzzling word looming in the 
distance, he would stop before it, comment 
on what had gone before, and then re- 
sume the reading on the other side of the 
big word. 
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“In Perils in the City ” 


But all Gipsy Smith’s experiences, as re- 
corded by himself, have not been equally 
humorous. Like the Apostle, he has been 
“in perils”; and at Bolton, when quite a 
young man, came very near to being killed, 
or at any rate seriously injured. He had 
been preaching to a huge crowd in the open 
air, and all had been quiet and orderly till 
the moment of the benediction, when suddenly 
the mass of people began to sway menacingly. 
A wild yell was given, and a hostile section 
of the crowd closed in upon the preacher 
and his friends. One ferocious woman struck 
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A recent portrait of Gipsy Smith 


at him with her heavy clog, but he escaped 
the blow, a companion of the woman getting 
accidentally in the way and receiving the full 
force of the clog, which felled him to the 
ground. ‘The police came to Mr. Smith’s 
rescue, and pushed him into a chemist’s shop, 
whence he escaped through the back door 
from the violence of the mob, and, climbing 
over three or four garden walls, reached a 
side street. It is interesting to know that 
the mayor and other authorities took the 
preacher’s part and put down the dis- 
order with a stern hand, so that after a 
few nights of hooliganism the open-air 
meetings again became perfectly quiet and 
orderly. 

Gipsy Smith has travelled far and wide, 
and has been to America five times, besides 
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conducting successful missions in the largest 
towns of Australia. He is, therefore, well 
known throughout the English - speaking 
world. 


Twin Preachers 


As far as we have been able to discover 
there are only two instances in English- 
speaking countries of twin brothers acting as 
ministers of the Gospel and being associ- 
ated together in Christian work. One case 
is that of Pastors Thomas and Charles 
Spurgeon, the splendid work of the former 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle and of the 
latter at the South Street Baptist Church, 
Greenwich, being well known. Many of the 
younger generation, however, are unaware 
that these brothers are twin sons of the 
late Mr. Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Pastor 
Charles Spurgeon is associated with his 
brother as Vice-President of the Pastors’ 
College and the Stockwell Orphanage, and 
thus they are bound together in a peculiar 


sense both naturally and spiritually. We 
regret that in our last issue we inad- 


vertently made the statement that the twin 
brother of Pastor Thomas Spurgeon had 
died. ‘This of course was incorrect, for, as 
the Pastor says, his brother is “ very much 
alive.” 

The other instance of twin brothers asso- 
ciated together in the ministry of the Gospel 
is that of the brothers Morrill, who, curiously 
enough, like the Spurgeons, are Baptist 
ministers. They labour in America, in the 
suburbs of Chicago, where they have erected 
a boat-shaped church and institute which 
has been named the Gospel Ship. The 
interior of the building wil’ seat a thousand 
people, while on tne roof or “deck,” as it 
is called, there is accommodation for a still 
larger number at open-air meetings. A com- 
modious kitchen is attached to the church, 
and the genuinely poor and destitute are 
supplied with free meals. 

The Revs. Thomas and Henry Morrill 
are remarkably alike in appearance, and as 
the brothers dress alike they are often mis- 
taken the one for the other. Some years 


ago they visited this country and conducted 
missions in various British seaports. 




















The Course 


of Justice” 


By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch 


Author of ‘“‘The Secret of the Marshes,"’ &c. 
Iitustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Farmer Martin, of Moreton -in-the- Meadow 
Farm, tenant of Squire Stapleton, of Rushcott 
Manor, married into a county family years before 
the story opens. His wife was snubbed by the 
Squire’s family and died young, leaving one son, 
Edward Martin, upon whom the farmer centres his 
hopes. Edward, after a brilliant career at Oxford 
and in Germany, returns home a violent Socialist, 
much to his father’s disgust, and refuses to settle 
down to an idle life. The farmer has an orphan 
niece, Clara Wood, to whom he has given a home 
and whom he treats harshly. She hates her uncle 
and is jealous of her cousin. The Squire hasa 
wife, and twochildren, Arthur and Muriel. Arthur 
is a cynical, lazy fellow, and takes rather a liking to 
Clara, 


CHAPTER IV 


T was the day of the garden party at 
Rushcott Manor. ‘The guests had 
not yet begun to arrive, and Muriel 
and her brother were strolling on 

the lawn. She was very simply dressed in 
white, with a becoming black hat. Arthur 
thought she wanted a bit of colour and had 
just plucked a dark red rose which she was 
arranging in her belt, smiling as she thanked 
him for the little attention. 

“IT say, Mury,” he blurted out suddenly, 
“Tm ina bit of a fix again.” 

Muriel looked up from arranging her rose. 

“What is it?” she said anxiously, “you 
haven’t been betting again ? ” 

“Yes, Ihave. I thought I was in fora 
good thing this time, but I’ve been bitten 
over it. ‘The gee-gee wasn’t fast enough.” 

“Oh, Arthur! I’m awfully sorry. Why 
don’t you give it up? Can’t you see how 
foolish it is?” 

“ Now don’t you begin to moralise. It’s 
no use telling a chap he’s a fool when he 


* Copyright, 1901, by Victor L. Whitechurch, in 
the United States of America, 





krows he’s one already. It’s just luck, after 
all. But I’m cleaned out. And the worst 
of it is that even if I could wait till the 
governor comes down with my miserable 
quarterly allowance it wouldn’t be enough.” 

“Poor old boy!” said his sister sympa- 
thetically, “I’m afraid I can’t help you, 
can I?” 

“Not unless you speak to the governor 
for me.” 

“Will it be any use? 
see you.” 

“Ugh! I suppose I'll have to face it. 
But here come the visitors. I'll put on my 
company manners and look pleasant. Who's 
that chap coming across the lawn—just going 
to shake hands with the missus ? ” 

**’That’s the new doctor from Stanborough, 
and that’s his sister with him. Come along 
and do the honours, Arthur.” 

Dr. Bartlett was a man just turned forty, 
with a composed, refined face and kindly grey 
eyes. His sister was much younger than 
himself, possessed of the same refined face 
and winning grey eyes, a quiet girl, but with 
a certain determined ring about her voice 
that commanded attention 
spoke. 

By this time the other guests were arriving 
thick and fast. Mrs. Stapleton was in her 
element, for there was nothing she loved 
better than a swirl of society. 

As for the Squire, he was most courtly 
and polite, doing the duties of host to 
perfection and escorting sundry old dowagers 
to the refreshment table spread under the 
great evergreen oak-tree at the corner of the 
lawn. On one of these occasions they 
stopped for a moment to have a word with 
old General Ballentine who was animatedly 


He'll only ask to 


whenever she 


discussing politics with a little group of 
ladies. 
“T was just saying, Stapleton,” remarked 


the General, “that we shall have to be up 
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and doing soon. 


“Certainly, there will! Why, Stan- 
borough’s a regular hot-bed of rank radical- 
ism. They tell me the employés at, the 
railway works will go against us to a man. 
The miserable, discontented brutes! We 
shall have to look to the country districts 
to save the day. I suppose you're all right 
here ?” 

“JT think Rushcott can be pretty well 
depended upon,” replied the Squire grimly. 
“My tenants know better than to vote 
against my wishes, even if the ballot is 
secret. And John Martin, of the farm, has 
the best of influences over his men and can 
be thoroughly depended on.” 

“That’s right. I only hope they won’t 
get any wretched agitators to disturb 
them.” 

“] suppose it isn’t rumoured yet who the 
Conservative candidate is to be?” asked 
another lady. 

“No. We're going to have a meeting of 
the association, next month. We want 
fresh blood, badly. Sir Henry was too old 
for the work, and we must fight ’em with 
a younger man this time.” 

“« What is this I hear, General?” exclaimed 
the Squire’s wife, coming up at that moment. 
“Ts it true that we are going to have an 
election ?” 

“There seems every probability of it in 
the near future.” 

“ Oh, that will be delightful,” she replied, 
clapping her hands. “I’m a dame of the 
Primrose League, you know, and they gave 
me a special service medal because of the 
concerts I got up last year. And I did work 
hard over them, General.” 

“T’m sure anything you undertake is 
always a success,” said the General, gallantly. 
“ And now you must organise a fresh cam- 
paign.” 

“Of course I shall. Oh, I simply love 
telling the people how wrong it is to vote for 
those wicked Radicals. Do you know I 
made all the blue rosettes for our tenants at 
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I have it on the best 
authority that Sir Henry means to resign 
his seat, and we shall have an election on us 
before we know where we are.” 

“Will there be much opposition ?” asked 
one of the ladies. 


the last election? Even our cows had ribbons 
round their necks.” 

“ And no doubt would have taken advan- 
tage of recording their votes had there been 
female suffrage,” laughed the General. 

“ We shall have to get up a meeting on 
the lawn,” Mrs. Stapleton rattled on, “and 
of course there must be speeches. I dote on 
speeches. I know I don’t understand them 
all, but they’re so clever, and the people 
think such a lot of being asked to the 
Manor House and having tea given them. 
Even if we women haven’t got votes, 
there are so many things we can do, eh 
General ? ” 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Stapleton, we all 
know how you ladies pull the strings behind 
the scenes! But take care you don’t incur 
a charge of bribery and corruption with your 
tea!” 

Mrs. Stapleton smiled and was pleased. 
She felt she was an important person and 
that a prodigious work lay before her. And 
she saw, already, the cause of Church and 
State triumphing because of her efforts. 

Meanwhile Muriel was taking Edith Bart- 
lett for a stroll round the beautiful rose-garden 
of Rushcott Manor. 

“How very lovely,” exclaimed Edith, 
bending over a rose bush to smell-one of 
the ruby red blossoms. “I have always 
thought how delightful it must be to live 
quite in the country. I do envy you!” 

“T love the country, too, and I’ve never 
wished to live in London one bit, though 
some people think it a pleasure to turn their 
backs on the green fields and fresh flowers 
just when they’re most beautiful, and go uv 
to a stuffy town-house,” replied Muriel, think- 
ing of her mother. 

“Town and country mouse are agreed 
for once,” said Edith Bartlett, smiling. 

‘«‘ Have you always lived in town?” 

“ Most of my life. For some time past 
I’ve kept house for my brother. We were 
in Manchester before he bought the Stan- 
borough practice, and though it is still a town, 
it isn’t as bad.” 

“T suppose you find a lot to do ina 
doctor’s house ? ” 

“Oh yes. Why, I’m quite an assistant 
to my brother. I can make up a pre- 
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scription like a veritable chemist, and as 
to washing out bottles, he says I’m per- 
fection. And then I’m very interested in 
his hobby.” 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ He is an enthusiastic entomologist when 
he’s not at work. We arrange specimens 
together. You must come and see his col- 
lection one day.” 

“T should like to very much. And do 
you know all the awfully learned names of 
these specimens of his ?” 

“Most of them. I help him to write 
about them sometimes.” 

“ Oh, do you ever write things that are 
published ?” said Muriel, with an air of great 
interest, stopping and turning to the other 
as she spoke. 

“ Occasionally. I’m very fond of working 
with my pen.” 

“ How awfully clever of you. Sometimes 
1 think I should love to write ; I don’t mean 
learned things, you know; but I’ve never 
tried. Ishould like to write about country 
life. There’s such a world of interest in it. 
We get the queerest characters, even in a 
little village like Rushcott.” 

“ By the way,” answered Edith, “ talking 
about characters, we met such an_ extra- 
ordinary young man while we were driving 
here this afternoon. My brother was not 
quite sure if we were coming the right way, 
so he pulled up and asked him where Rush- 
cott Manor was.” 

“ What was he like?” 

‘Rather tall and very dark. Decidedly 
handsome and striking. More like an artist 
or poet than anything else. He was dressed 
in a velvet jacket and slouch hat, and wore 
an immense red tie. When my _ brother 
asked him the question he said: ‘Oh, you 
want to know where the so-called iord of 
the soil lives? It’s that big white house 
on the hill, yonder.’ Wasn’t it extra- 
ordinary? Is he one of your village charac- 
ters ?” 

“Oh, I know who he must have been,” 
replied Muriel, laughing heartily. ‘ His 
name’s Edward Martin, and he’s the son of 
my father's chief tenant, Farmer Martin. 
He’s just come home from abroad, and 
we've heard that he’s full of the most curious 


socialistic notions, much to his father’s an- 
noyance.” 

“He’s likely to make a stir in your rural 
tranquillity if he airs these notions of his 
as freely as he did this afternoon. 1] 
should like to meet him again, I confess. 
I’ve a leaning towards strange characters.” 

The two girls strolled back to the 
lawn, chatting away to each other. After a 
while the guests departed. Mrs. Stapleton 
and Muriel went in to dress for dinner, and 
the Squire sat down for a rest before he 
followed them into the house. Presently 
Arthur came up and sat by him. 

“‘T’m afraid I’ve got a little favour to ask 
you, dad.” 

“ What is it? ” 

“T know my quarterly allowance isn’t due 
yet, but I want a couple of hundred pounds 
badly.” 

*T suppose you’ve been gambling again ?” 

Arthur was silent. 

“T tell you I cannot go on like this. No. 
I shall not give you the money.” 

“ But father ¥ 

“Listen to me. This sort of thing must 
stop, once for all. And what’s more I shall 
not be able to give you the allowance I have 
been doing. I may as well tell you at once 
that I can’t afford to have you idling your 
time at home any longer. You must mike 
up your mind to do something, my boy. 
Yes, seriously, you must.” 

Arthur growled out something about the 
impossibility of the thing, but his father took 
no notice. 

“ Look here,” he said, taking him by the 
arm and standing up; “you won’t believe me 
when I say we must retrench. T’ll tell you 
more, and then perhaps you will. When I 
came into this property I found it saddled 
with heavy expenses, and, try as I might, it 
has been impossible to pay them off, especially 
as fresh ones have been always cropping up. 
You see that land,” and he waved his stick, 
and pointed to the meadows and fields lying 
around, “well, acre after acre, I’ve had to 
mortgage it. Yes, even the house in which 
we're living is mortgaged. And year after 
year the interest on it all has gone up as the 
mortgages grew bigger, till now the dividends 
I have from investments, and the rents I get 





























from the property are barely enough to pay 
it, and to provide for the expenses of the 
house. Now, Arthur, you’re old enough to 
understand what this means, and that’s why 
I’ve told you. Not even your mother knows 
it. She doesn’t understand business matters; 
besides, I don’t want to worry her more than 
I can help. And, mind, I wouldn’t have 
Muriel told for the world. You must look 
about for some way of earning your own 
living, and that’s the end of it, unless you 
choose to marry an heiress. ‘There’s some- 
thing for you to think over, and perhaps 
you'll tell me soon what you mean to do.” 

And he strode off into the house without 
another word. ‘There was something in his 
face that forbade an answer from his son. 

“Phew! By George!” ejaculated Arthur, 
“That’s a stunner! I wonder if it’s all as 
bad as he makes out! I must have that two 
hundred pounds, though, and I'll try him 
again when he’s in a better temper. And 
then, heigh-ho for getting my own living, it 
seems—or marrying. Pooh! I don’t want 
to link myself for life to an insipid society 
minx. I’d rather have brains than money in 
a wile, any day.” 


CHAPTER V 


Ciara Woon had been left an orphan some 
three years previously, and being absolutely 
penniless her uncle had brought her to live 
at Moreton-in-the-Meadow. He had deter- 
mined, however, that she should repay him 
for his generosity to the full, and for this 
reason had dismissed one of the servants, and 
compelled his niece to do her work in the 
house. Gradually Clara came to hate this 
uncle of hers with a deep stinging anger. He 
was warping the strong character of the girl 
by his sternness, and raising up for himself, 
though he knew it not, a bitter foe. She 
hated Edward, too. She was jealous of the 
love which his father bestowed upon him. 
It had sickened her to hear the farmer con- 
stantly talking about his return while he was 
still in Germany, and now that he had come 
home with his socialistic notions, and there 
was the beginning of a breach between them, 
she secretly rejoiced, and did what she could 
to fan the flame, 
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“Well, my fair cousin,” exclaimed Edward 
one day as he strolled into the house and 
found her mending some of her uncle’s things, 
“busy as usual, You work like a factory 
girl.” 

“‘That’s more than you do,” replied Clara 
sarcastically, “ I haven’t seen you do much 
since you came home.” 


“No? Well, you see, I’m having a little 
holiday. But I’m not going to be idle 


long.” 

“ Really?” she asked, raising her eye- 
brows a trifle scornfully ; ‘‘what are you 
going to do? Clean out the stables? I 
sometimes think uncle will want me to do 
that next.” 

“ He’s too hard on you, Clara,” went on 
the young man good-humouredly, “Itold him 
so myself.” 

“Oh, thank you! I scarcely expected to 
have a champion in you. I’m sure I ought 
to be grateful to you for taking pity on me. 
What did you say? Did you suggest that I 
should only put in eight hours a day? That’s 
your favourite scheme with the labouring 
class, isn’t it ?” 

“ You're very bitter!” 

“‘T daresay. You don’t suppose the kind 
of life Ilead is an absolutely perfect para- 
dise, do you? It’s all very fine for you, 
you know. You've only got to be a gentle- 
man.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I’ve got my own notions 
about that.” 

“ Take care, my democratic cousin!” she 
said, raising a warning forefinger. 

“Take care of what?” 

“JT wouldn't go too far if I were you. 
Uncle’s a rich man, they say. There’s no 
knowing what he might do if you offended 
him.” 

“ Cut me off with a shilling, eh? Is that 
what you mean? I shouldn’t care if he did. 
I don’t believe in inheriting wealth that you 
haven’t earned.” 

“Ah! So you say now. But you've 
never known what it is to be poor and 
trampled on and abused.” 

There was a bitter ring in her voice as 
she said the words. Deep sympathy was one 
of Edward’s greatest characteristics, and he 
felt genuinely for the girl. 
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“Clara,” he said, ‘I’m really awfully 
sorry for you.” 

“You needn’t be. I don’t want your 
sympathy. It’s only wasted on me.” 

“ Let me speak to father again.” 

“T’d rather not, thank you. I’m quite 
capable of taking care of myself and perhaps 
he'll find it out one of these days. Here 
he comes, you’d better not let him think 
we’ve been having a ¢éte-a-téte.” 

“Why not?” 

“Ask him. I believe he’s afraid that 
among your other accomplishments you 
might fall in love with me.” 

She raised her voice slightly while uttering 
the last few words, and John Martin heard 
them as he came into the room. 

“What are you idling your time for 
here ?” he asked her sharply. 

“T’m not idling my time, uncle. I’m 
darning your socks.” 

“ You can’t work properly and talk too. 
You'd much better take those things and 
finish them up in your room.” 

The girl laid down her work and looked 
her uncle straight in the face. 

“T was just thinking of putting them 
away. I’ve done enough for to-day, and 
I’m going for a walk. Perhaps you would 
like to come, too?” she added, turning to 
her cousin. 

For a moment the farmer was staggered 
with astonishment. Then he said : 

“Going for a walk? Don’t talk non- 
sense. I never heard of such a_ thing. 
‘Take that werk up to your room and finish 
it. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear, but I don’t think I shall. 
Edward recommends a little relaxation even 
when one works eight hours a day, and I 
work about sixteen. So I’m going for a 
walk.” 

And she stood up. 

* You shall do no such thing,” said John 
Martin emphatically, “are you aware that 
you’re only a pauper and that if it were not 
for me you'd starve and be homeless? Is 
this your gratitude for all I’ve done for 
you ?” 

“Father, father, don’t speak like that. 
It’s not kind,” said Edward. 

“Hold your tongue, boy! It’s your fault 


for putting silly notions into her head. Now 
then, Clara, get on with that work at 
once.” 

“TI shan’t! I may be a pauper, but I’m 
not a child nor a slave either. And I won't 
be spoken to like this before my cousin. 
I don’t object to work hard, and you know 
I do work. But I’ve done enough for to- 
day.” 

“If you disobey me like this I’ll turn you 
out of my house, you ungrateful girl!” cried 
her uncle. 

‘And break your promise to my dying 
mother besides having to pay wages for a 
servant!” replied the girl, whose temper 
was now thoroughly roused ; and she turned 
to go out of the room. 

John Martin started forward and seized 
her arm in his powerful grip. He forgot in 
his rage that she was only a girl, and his 
fingers closed round her arm with a clasp of 
iron. But she never winced. She turned 
to him and flashed her brilliant eyes into his 
face. 

“ Well,” she said, in a low, dangerous 
voice, “are you going to strike me next?” 

“ Leave go, father!” cried Edward, rush- 
ing between them and laying his hand on his 
father’s arm, ‘‘it’s a shame to treat my 
cousin like that. Remember she’s a girl! ” 

The farmer released his grasp suddenly 
and Clara walked out of the room. Then 
he looked at his son. The young man’s face 
was flushed and indignant. 

‘Of course you uphold her in_ her 
rebellious ways,” .exclaimed his father 
bitterly, ‘‘it’s no more than T should have 
expected after what I’ve heard of your 
opinions.” 

“T don’t uphold her in rebellion, as you 
call it, but ’ll not stand by and see her ill- 
treated.” 

“‘ T)l-treated, indeed! You seem to take 
a fine interest in her!” 

“ She’s my cousin.” .« 

“« And take care she remains your cousin,” 
said the farmer, angrily, “for I believe the 
minx is doing all she can to make up to 
you. But, mark my words, Edward, if you 
encourage her in the slightest I’ll turn her 
out of the house at an hour’s notice. I 
won't have my purposes crossed like this.” 
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“Thaven’ttheslightest 
intention of crossing 
your purposes, as you 
call them,” replied Ed- 
ward, hotly, “and such 
ideas have their root 
onlyin your imagination. 
But I do protest against 
the way you treat her.” 

“Since you’ve come 
back you’ve done nothing 
but annoy me. Now, 
there’s going to be an 
end of this. I shall 
take you at your word 
and let you do some 
work.” 

“ Thank goodness !” 
said Edward. “ Now, 
there needn’t be any 
quarrel over it, father.” 

“T’m going to talk 
it over with Canon 
Brand,” went on the 
farmer in a more molli- 
fied tone. 

‘Oh, he’s a dear old 
chap, I ought to have 
gone to see him before. 
I love Canon Brand.” 

“Then I hope you'll 
take his advice, my lad, 
for it’s sure to be sen- 
sible. Upon my word,” 
he added, as he looked 
through the window, 
“there goes Clara. 
Pil” 

“No you won’t, 
father. You'll let her 
work her temper off and 
say nothing more about 
it.” 

“Tt’s come to a pretty 





pass,” growled John Martin, “when a father uncle and herself sooner or later, and she 
has to be told his duties by his son.” felt madly triumphant and relieved now that 

Nevertheless he went back to his work, she had openly rebelled. A fierce wave of 
half angry with himself for losing his temper. hatred swept over her heart, hatred against 

As for Clara, she started walking briskly, them both. She was a proud spirited girl, 
scarce heeding which way she was going. and it cut her to the quick to think how 
She had known for months past that there John Martin had spoken to her before his 
was bound to be a rupture between her son. On she wandered, across the fields, 
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“Leave go, father,” cried Edward . . . laying his hand on his father's arm 
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yellow green now that they were cleared of 
the hay crops, through the waving corn, 
already beginning to catch its ripening tints, 
over the little foot-bridge that spanned the 
stream, on and on across the pasture 
meadows and the sheep folds, up the hill 
that bordered the farm, with its short, 
springy turf dotted over with golden furze 
bushes, right to the top, where the breeze 
blew fresh and light and tossed her dark 
hair in tangles over her eyes. Half angrily, 
half sorrowfully, she sat herself down on the 
grass beside one of the bushes, took off her 
hat and threw it upon the ground. A longing 
for escape came upon her. She built up 
bitter dreams. She would go out into the 
world and fight the battle alone—alone— 
yes, it was always alone, and that was the 
pity of it. 

So still was she, so quiet and motionless, 
that the rabbits on the hill-side scarcely 
noticed her. She watched one of them 
aimlessly, nibbling at something only a short 
distance from her. Suddenly the little 
animal ‘pricked up its ears and started run- 
ning towards her, then, catching sight of 
her, darted off at an angle behind her. 

“ Bang !” 

She started to her feet with a sharp little 
cry, not so much at the report behind her 
asefrom a sudden stinging in her arm as 
some stray pellets pattered into the furze- 
bush. 

“ Look out!” she exclaimed. 

“Hullo!” came a stentorian voice, “I 
never saw you behind that bush. [’m 
awfully sorry. I haven’t hit you, have 1?” 

And Arthur Stapleton, gun in hand, came 
running up to her. 

“Qh, Miss Wood, what have I done? 
What an ass I’ve been.” 

“It’s nothing,” she said, with a feeble 
smile, ‘it stung just for the moment, but it 
hasn’t hurt me much.” 

She rolled up her sleeve as she spoke, 
and displayed three or four little red marks 
from which a drop or two of blood was 
oozing. 

“Let me see,” he exclaimed, taking her 
arm. “Qh, I say, I am a brute. Thank 
goodness none of ’em went in. But I’m 
afraid I’ve hurt you badly!” 
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“Only a little sting. Please don’t worry. 
You couldn’t help it.” 

“Let me bandage it,” and he folded his 
handkerchief clumsily enough and tied it 
over the tiny wounds. He stood for a 
moment, holding her hand in his. 

“ Hullo! I didn’t do that, did I?” 

“ What?” 

“Why, your arm’s black and blue just 
above the elbow. How on earth did you 
get such a bruise ?” 

“Qh, that!” she said, with a bitter laugh, 
‘no, that was done intentionally. An affec- 
tionate embrace on the part of my uncle 
because I ventured to disobey him.” 

“The brute!” exclaimed Arthur. “He 
ought to be horse-whipped, and, by George, 
I'll do it, too, handling a girl like that !” 

“Oh, no—you mustn’t. People don’t 
always get what they deserve.” 

“ You leave him to me. I tell you I'll 
thrash him.” 

“ And I tell you you mustn’t, Mr. Stapleton. 
It would do him no good, and would only 
make things worse for me.” 

He was still holding her hand. She drew 
it quietly from him and rolled down her 
sleeve as well as she could over the bandage. 

“T’m sorry you saw it, and I’m sorry now 
I told you how it occurred.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to have such things 
known.” 

‘© You may be sure I’ll never tell a soul.” 

“Thank you. I know I can trust you.” 

“Tm awfully sorry for you, I am really. 
3ut I say, didn’t he hurt you when he did 
that ?” 

“¢ Oh, a little.” 

*“ What did you do?” 

“ T asked him if he was going to strike me 
next.” 

« And if he had ?” 

The girl’s eyes flashed furiously. 

“He would never have forgotten it,” she 
said with determination. 

“Bravo! That’s the sort of spirit I like to 
see in a girl.” 

She had sat down again on the grass, and 
he was sitting beside her. His rough sym- 
pathy and encouragement were balm in 
Gilead to her, 
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“To you know,” she said presently, “I 
was feeling so mad and angry that I 
shouldn’t much have cared if you’d have 
had a bullet in your gun and it had gone 
through me.” 











Martin makes you. Now, look here, if ever 
you want a friend, ’'m your man. Just say 


the word, and round I come with my horse- 
9 


whip ! 
Clara laughed heartily. 








He folded his handkerchief clumsily enough and tied it over the tiny wounds 


“Stuff and nonsense! Yes you would.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Because you’ve got more pluck than 
that. Why, some girls would have fainted 
over being shot. By George, you stood it 
like a trump. I know how it stings. I’ve 
been peppered myself.” 

She flushed with pleasure for she knew 
such a man as Arthur Stapleton paid no 
compliments. They chatted together for 
some minutes, and then she rose to go. 

“ T wish,” ejaculated Arthur Stapleton who 
prepared to walk with her, “I wish I could 
do something for you, you know. I mean I 
can’t stand thinking of how miserable old 


«‘7’ll never ask you to bring that, I hope. 
But I believe what you say, Mr. Stapleton, 
and I thank you for it. Really I do.” 

“What makes the old beast treat you like 
this ?” 

‘© Oh, he thinks that in return fora home, 
I ought to slave for him from morning to 
night. And he’s got a new idea in his head 
now. He’s actually afraid of me.” 

‘‘ Afraid of what ?” 

‘ That his son will fall in love with me.” 

“ What, that silly idiot, Edward Martin ?” 

“You're complimentary. Yes.” 

“JT should think you’ve got more sense 
than to let him do that.” 
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“ Oh, if he chooses I can’t help it. But 
I don’t think it’s likely.” 

“ T should hope not.” 

She smiled. This might be translated as 
anything but complimentary to her, but she 
understood the sense in which he meant it. 
She shook hands with him when they reached 
the little bridge, and stopped his fresh expres- 
sion of regret for what he had done. And 
he sat down on the railing, lit his pipe, and 
puffed away with a frown on his face. And 
the dream that took possession of his mind 
was the thrashing of the farmer. 

“The brute!” he muttered, “to bruise 
her arm like that. And it’s a jolly fine arm, 
too!” 

John Martin said never a word to his niece 
when he came in to supper that night, but 
sat sullen and silent, while Edward tried to 
make conversation. The next morning Clara 
went about her work as usual and the storm 
had blown over. And perhaps there was a 
more hopeful look in the girl’s eyes as she 
went out with her milking-stool in the fresh- 
ness of the young day. She had found a 
friend. 


CHAPTER VI 


Jos KEEN’s cottage stood a little way back 
from the main road after you passed More- 
ton-in-the-Meadow on the way into the 
viliage. 

The rush of hay-making was now nearly 
over, and Job himself had found time one 
evening to lean his arms on his garden gate 
and meditate on things in general, exchanging 
a word or two with village cronies as they 
passed by. As he stood thus, glancing from 
right to teft, he caught sight of Edward 
Martin coming along the road, and his brow 
contracted slightly, for the young man had 
made anything but a favourable impression 
upon the foreman. 

“Good evening, Job,” said Edward 
pleasantly, stopping with the air of a man 
bent on a little conversation, “having a bit 
of a rest ?” 

“ Evenin’, Master Edward. ’Es, I bea 
dawdlin’ a little. ’Taint often as I gets a 
chance.” 

“No, you work hard enough, I know.” 


‘* More’n some folks as I knows on,” said 
Job bluntly and pointedly, “ but not more’n 
my master. And seein’ as how that’s the 
case I suppose there ain’t no cause for me 
to grumble, be there ?” 

This was Job’s pet argument. As a 
matter of fact he was an inveterate grumbler 
but he liked to pretend he wasn’t. Edward 
ignored the little sarcasm. 

“T think my father’s very fortunate in 
having such a hard working foreman,” he 
said, with a tinge of flattery. 

“°F stands in need o’ some one as ’ull 
work for ’im, Master Edward, though ’taint 
always as ’e seems to vally what I does for 
‘im. But there, we can’t expect to meetour 
deserts in this world. Not as I ses a word 
agen ’im, though ’e be a hard master at 
toimes.” 

“And so are you, Job. I never see any 
one idling while you’re about.” 

The foreman grinned. 

“Like master, like man,” he said, “I 
can’t abear to sce a chadap wastin’ o’ the 
toime God’s given ’im.” 

“ Pity some of them don’t have a little 
more time to spend on themselves.” 

“Be it? And ’ow do ye think they'd 
spend it, young Mester? Boozin’ in the 
public ‘ouse and a talkin’ agen them as pays 
their wages. No, I ses give ’em plenty o’ 
work and keep ’em out o’ mischief.” 

“T don’t agree with you.” 

“T knows you don’t, Master Edward, 
though you'll change your opinions if ever 
you comes to workin’ the farm for yourself.” 

“|’d never grind a man down,” replied 
the young man, rather warmly. 

“Grind ’im down!” echoed Job scorn- 
fully. “ Who's a grindin’ of ’imdown? You 
talks like one of them agitator fellows I once 
heered, what told the men as they wasn’t to 
be slaves. They never thought they was 
till ’e put the idea into their ’eads. Why 
can’t folks let well alone? The workin’ 
man’s a deal better off than ’e was when I 
wur a boy. But I doubt if ’e’s much im- 
proved.” 

*« So there’s going to be an election in the 
autumn, I hear?” said Edward, changing 
the subject. 

« And wot good’ll that do? Them as sits 
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in Parliament don’t trouble about we folks 
here.” 

“But you ought to make them.” 

«We've got summat else to think of.” 
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affairs, ses I, and leave me to grow the roots 
and crops, and breed the cattle,” 

“But, my dear Job, you are not under 
such a tyranny as you make out. No doubt 














“I think my father’s very fortunate in having such a hard-working foreman,” he said, 
with a tinge of flattery 


“Then why do you vote at all?” 

“ Vote? We votes because we ’as to, 
that’s why.” 

Edward roared. “ But surely,” he said, 
“you are free and independent, and can vote 
as you please ?” 

“A lot you knows about it. Look ’ere, 
Master Edward, I wants to live in my little 
cottage in peace, and Humphries wants to 
live in ’issen, and Joe Blake wants to live in 
‘jssen, and so on. Now who do them 
cottages belong to? To the Squire, o’ 
course, and under ’im to Mister Martin. 
Well, if we voted agen them and their party, 
out we should go, and no blame to ’em 
neither. I wouldn’t have nary man livin’ in 
a ’ouse o’ mine what didn’t do as I bid ’im. 
Let them in Parliament manage their own 


the Squire would like you to vote as he 
wants, but the ballot is secret, any how, and 
no one need know how you vote.” 

“ Doint you try to tell me any sich thing. 
There aint no secrecy about the ballot at all, 
and wot’s moreI can prove it. Last ‘lection 
toime I was busy over the sheep sheerin’, 
and I ’adn’t got no toime to go anigh the 
pollin’ plaace all day. Wal, the very next 
day I meets Mister Barnes, ’im that was a 
sittin’ over the votin’, the clerk they calls 
‘im, and,’e said to me, ses ’e, ‘’Ow is it you 
never voted yesterday, Keen?’ Now wot I 
ses is, ow was it ’e knowed I never voted ? 
If the ballot was secret, loike they makes out 
it is, ’e ought not to ha’ knowed whether I 
voted or not!” 

After this Edward saw it was impossible 
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to argue further, so he bid the foreman 
good night, and went strolling on down the 
road. 

“Good night, Master Edward,” replied 
Job, from the gate open. “ Ah,” he muttered 
as Edward disappeared from view, “thinks 


’e knows everything, ’e does. I could teach 
im somethin’, I reckon, with all ’is conceit. 
"E can’t argy with Job Keen.” And he 
smiled complacently to himself at what he 
considered his triumph. 

As for the farmer’s son, he strolled on, 
happy of heart, for, albeit his head was 
troubled with many a deep purpose and 
fantastical theory, the man himself was joyous 
in his youth and loved life with all his soul, 
nor forget God, withal, in that love. ‘The 
purpose of becoming a clergyman had half 
taken possession of him. How grand, he 
thought as he walked along, to go and work 
in some busy centre, to teach the down- 
trodden crowd their rights, to champion 
their cause against tyrants in the name of 
Christ of Nazareth, the world’s Great Re- 
former, to bear the brunt of the battle against 
the Capitalist and the Pharisee, to preach the 
doctrine of Freedom and the Brotherhood 
of Humanity. He forgot, perhaps, as he 
dreamed his bright day dream how quietly 
the Master worked. He forgot that wonder- 
ful advice of the Apostle to “honour the 
king,” even when that king was the tyrant 
Nero. He saw himself the hero of the 
fight, and the vision of the Cross faded into 
the background, the vision of the one great 
lesson that a man must learn ere he be true 
Social Reformer. 

As he wandered over the fields, the shadows 
of the trees lengthening with departing day, 
he was suddenly awakened from his dream 
by a cry as of some onein pain. He stopped 
and listened. ‘The cry was repeated. Close 
by was a cherry orchard, belonging to the 
Squire—for Edward had been wandering in 
the direction of the Manor House. The cry 
came from this orchard. 

To clear a neighbouring gate was the work 
ofa moment. Urder one of the trees lay a 


little boy of some nine or ten years of age, 
crying and sobbing. 

“What's the matter, little man?” asked 
Edward kindly, stooping down over him. 


“ T’ve—I've ’urt my foot, sir,” sobbed the 
child. 

“Hurt your foot ? How did you manage 
that ?” 

‘«‘ _—I—fell off the tree.” 

Edward glanced up at the ripe clusters of 
fruit above and took in the situation at a 
glance. 

“Ah,” he said, “you’ve been climbing 
after the cherries, have you?” 

“‘ Oh, please, sir, don’t tell father, ’e’d give 
me the stick, ’e would, please, sir !” 

“TJ don’t suppose the cherries belong to 
him. They’re Mr. Stapleton’s.” 

“ Don’t tell ’im sir, ’e’d lock me up. I 
didn’t mean to have more nor one or two of 
‘em, and I slipped, and—please, sir, I'll 
never do it no more.” 

‘‘Let’s have a look where you're hurt. 
This foot?” and he carefully examined it. 
“ All right,” he said, “ you’ve sprained your 
ancle, that’s about all. Can’t walk, eh?” 

“No, sir. It ’urts me too much.” 

“Very well, then, I'll carry you home, 
What’s your name ?” 

‘Luke Keen, sir.” 

*‘Oh, you’re Job Keen’s boy! But don’t 
you think you’ve been very naughty ? ” 

‘Ves, sir.” 

‘“What made you do it?” 

“ There ‘aint no cherries in our garden— 
and—and I likes ’em,” replied the boy, 
frankly. 

* And that’s your excuse for robbing the 
Squire, I suppose ?” 

“°E’s got such a lot, sir. 
as ’ow ’ed miss ’em.” 

“ Upon my word, little man, that’s a 
strong argument,” said Edward, with a smile, 
“and I’m not so sure that you’re very far 
wrong. But you mustn’t break into other 
people’s orchards. They call it stealing, 
you know !” 

“T won’t do it no more, sir.” 

“ That’s right. Come along. 
you home. 

*©You won't tell father, sir?” asked the 
little chap, wistfully. 

« About the cherries? No, I won’t tell 
him.” 

“Nor Mister Stapleton ?” 

“No.” 


I didn’t think 
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The Course of Justice 


“ Nor—nor—you won’t tell Mr. Mar- 
tin?” 

“ Why should I tell Mr. Martin.” 

«’Cause you're ’is son, ’aint you?” 

«Oh, you know who Iam, eh? No, my 
boy, I'll keep it a secret between us. That’s 
right. Don’t cry any more. We'll tie up 
your foot when we get home, and it will soon 
be quite well again.” 

He took the little chap in his arms and 
started. And before they reached the cot- 
tage Luke was actually smiling. For Edward 
had passed the time by telling him a beautiful 
little German fairy tale, and had completely 
won the boy’s heart. 

Job Keen had disappeared from the gar- 
den gate when they reached it, having gone 
down the viliage. Edward carried his little 
charge up the path to the house, the door of 
which was standing open. 

“ May I come in?” 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs, Keen, a 
bustling little woman, as they entered; 
“whatever’s ’appened? Oh, Master Edward, 
what be the matter with Luke ?” 

“Tt’s nothing serious, Mrs. Keen, he’s 
only sprained his ancle and couldn’t walk 
home. That’s all.” 

“Prat the boy! ’E’s allus a gettin’ into 
some mischief or other. ’Ow did ye do it 
Luke? A goin’ somewhere where ye had 
no business, I’ll be bound.” 

“« ]__J__fell down, mother.” 

“ Fell down, did ye? Ye’re old enough 
to know better. Thank ye, kindly, Master 
Edward, for your trouble.” 

“Ts the child seriously hurt?” exclaimed 
another voice from the interior of the little 
cottage parlour, and for the first time 
Edward noticed that Mrs. Keen had a vis- 
itor. Muriel Stapleton had risen from the 
chair where she had been sitting and came 
towards them. ‘“ Good evening, Mr. Martin,” 
she added. 

“ How do you do, Miss Stapleton ?” re- 
plied Edward, perfectly at ease. “No, I 
don’t think he’s much hurt. We'll get his 
boot off and bandage him.” 

So saying he laid the boy down on the 
sofa, unlaced his boot and took it carefully 
off. Then he asked Mrs. Keen to bring him 
some water in a basin. 
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“Can I be of any use?” asked Muriel. 

“Thanks. You might hold the basin,” 
he said, taking out his handkerchief and 
tearing it into strips. “There!” he added, 
as he swiftly bound up the little foot; “I 
didn’t go in for ambulance work for nothing, 
eh, Mrs. Keen? You'll be all right now, 
little man!” 

“T’m sure ’e ought to be much obliged to 
you, sir. Thank the gen’leman, Luke.” 

“T wants to whisper summat to ’im,” 
replied the little boy. 

“Wants to whisper? 
And where’s your 
know!” 

“ All right, Mrs. Keen, let him have his 
way,” and he bent his ear over the child. 


Well, I 
manners I’d 
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“You won't say nothin’ about them 
cherries ?” 
“Not a word,” whispered Edward in 


reply. ‘Good-bye, my boy. Ill come and 
see you again soon. Good-night,” he added, 
shaking hands with Mrs. Keen, ‘ Don’t let 
him use his foot for a day or two. Good- 
night, Miss Stapleton.” 

He extended his hand, and she took it 
simply. ‘They had rarely spoken, these two, 
for the Squire and his wife had always 
looked down on the farmer’s son, and had 
forbidden their children, when young, to have 
anything to do with him. But if Muriel 
knew so little of Edward Martin, there was 
not a scrap of false pride in her, and she 
had been much struck with his genuine kind- 
ness to poor little Luke. 

“That was kind of ’im, warn’t it, Miss?” 
said Mrs. Keen, when he had gone. 

“ Very kind. I hope Luke will soon be 
better. I must really go now, it’s getting 
dusk.” 

‘Thank ye for comin’, Miss 
night to the lady, Luke.” 

“ Good-night, Miss,” said Luke ; then he 
added, “’E be a nice gen’leman... . ’E 
told me a fairy tale, Miss, when ’e was a 
carryin’ me. All about a giant and a big 
castle.” 

“ That’s right,” said the girl, with a smile. 
* You'll be able to dream about it. Good-bye ! 
I'll come round to-morrow and bring you 
some cherries. 
orchard. 


Say good- 


We've got such a lot in our 
You'll like them, won’t you ?” 








Luke blushed scarlet, but they did not 
notice it in the dim light. 

“T dunno,” was all he could say. For 
which remark he drew upon himself a sharp 
reprimand from his mother after Muriel had 
gone. 

“You forgets your manners, Luke!” she 
said. 

In the remembering of his conscience 
perhaps he had! 

When Muriel returned to the Manor 
House she went into her brother’s den for a 
chat. 

“By the way,” said the latter presently, 
“ the governor wouldn’t give me that money.” 


’ 
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“ T’m very sorry, Arthur.” 

“ But I’ve got it all the same,” he went on, 
puffing at his pipe doggedly. “I was bound 
to settle up somehow.” 

*« You’ve got it? How?” 

“T’ve done what many another chap’s 
had to do. Borrowed it. ‘hat’s all.” 

““ Who from? A friend ?” 

Arthur laughed. 

“Not much!” he said. ‘Look here, 
Mury, don’t you say a word about it.” 

“ Of course I won’t. But I wish you had 
not had to do it, all the same. How wil! 
you pay it back ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


*\ 


On the Way 


HE hath led me and brought me forth 
To a pleasant place : 

Like trees, to the south and north, 
Are His love and grace ; 

On valley and hollow and swarth 
Is the light of His face. 


There are days behind that are black, 
And nights that are drear, 

With anguish and loss and lack 
With sorrow and tear, 

—Lo! 
And rejoice without fear. 


I cast them behind my back 


My tents shine as snow in the sun, 
As smooth and as white, 

The march, for a time, is done 
And, stretched in the light, 

My camels and flocks they repose 
As after affright. 


What tho’, on the morrow, may come 
A voice from the west, 

Saying, “ Up, now, and hasten thee home,” 
Saying, “ Not here your rest ; 

Go, gather the lambs that roam ; ” 


—lI would know it were best, 


I would know it were best, and would take 
My staff once again ; 

It might be a sob would break 
And tears fall like rain : 

Yet faith, like a bird, would wake 
From the nest of heart-pain. 


For lo! He hath said, He kath said, 
(To my soul and my sense,) 
“Without scrip, without coat, without bread, 
Lacking silver or pence, 
Not alone and uncomforted, 
Arise! let us go hence!” 
DEBORAH. 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of teling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
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ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 


We shall be glad to receive 


copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


The Poor Man’s Lawyer 


NE of the least known and yet most 
curious and _ interesting philan- 
thropic works carried on in Great 
Britain is that of the Poor Man’s 

Lawyer Association, which we understand now 
boasts seventeen centres of operation. Al- 
though in Holy Writ the command is given 
to the legal authority, “Thou shalt not respect 
the person of the poor nor honour the person 
of the mighty,” it is a well-known fact that 
the poor have little opportunity of asserting 
their legal rights when face to face with 
wealthy and hostile opponents. It is to 
mitigate this disadvantage and to aid in up- 
holding the cause of righteousness in tle 
nation that the Poor Man’s Lawyer Associ.- 
tion works. ‘This philanthropic agency was 
commenced in 1891 by Mr. Frank ‘Tilyard, a 
young barrister of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and has prospered wonderfully, although 
many difficulties yet remain to be overcome. 
For instance, from the very nature of the 


case, it is impossible to do much tor the 
XXXI 9 


poor, save in the more populous centres. 
Most of the branches of the Association are 
in London; and at Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, every Tuesday, some fifty or 
sixty cases are dealt with by three lawyers— 
barristers or solicitors —sitting simultaneously 
in separate rooms. ‘This unique labour of 
love has the support not oniy of Christian 
and philanthropic workers of all classes and 
creeds but of many eminent men in the 
legal world. Mr. Cyril Dodd, K.C., for 
instance, at a recent meeting at Oxford to 
talk the work of the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer Association, vigorously pleaded for 
some more effective and reasonable method of 
aiding poor people to secure their legal rights 
than the alleged privilege of pleading 7 forma 
pauperis, which he described as a clumsy and 
almost useless procedure. 


over 


It is to be hoped 
that more lawyers will take up the work in- 
augurated by Mr. Tilyard, who, by the way, 
is now labouring in Sheffield. Certainly such 
efforts will go a long way towards redeeming 
the legal protession from the stigma it labours 


1. 


under, rightly or wrongly, of being “ hard.” 
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Brave Lady Missionaries 


THaT the ladies working in the foreign 
mission field must of necessity possess more 
than the average courage of their sex goes 
without saying. ‘They are called upon to 
act in all kinds of emergencies, and must 
be not only ready and willing, but able 
also to render assistance of any kind. 

No better illustration of this fact could be 
afforded than the account given by Bishop 
Ridley in a letter telling how the lady mis- 
sionaries worked to quell a disastrous fire 
at the mission station of Metlakahtla, British 
Columbia. It is a story of which missionary 
helpers and sympathisers may well be proud. 
“The ladies,” he says, “fought the fire brave'y 
and skilfully, but were driven back continually. 
They poured water over each other as their 
dresses were set on fire, but though wet 
through, they were soon dried again by the 
great heat. 

‘‘ Miss West was overcome by the smoke, 
and was dragged into the open by two 
Indian women, who came across her in an 


unconscious condition. As soon as she 
recovered she again fought on. The ladies’ 
intelligent method of fighting the fire kept 
it from reaching the principal part of the 
town. 

“Miss Davies and other ladies, seeing 
that the wooden viaduct was blazing towards 
the town, and imperilled that whole side of 
it, with axes and levers tore down a long 
section of the roadway at immense pains, 
and so saved the town. It was a brave and 
skilful deed, and deserves great credit.” 


A Rector’s Model Club 

THERE are a number of clergymen in the 
cuuntry who believe that, in iieu of satis- 
factory legislation to regulate the drink 
trade, they can do much themselves in this 
way by bringing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, in their own immediate parishes, 
under their own control. Such action is the 
subject of much controversy on the part of 
temperance advocates, but the facts in con- 
nection with the founding and conduct of a 
vicar’s model club will be of interest to all. 





Recreation-room of the Working Men's Club recently opened by the Rev. J. Bardsley 





























After two years preparation, the Rector of 
Ulverston, in North Lancashire, the Rev. J. 
Bardsley, opened some months ago a work- 
ing men’s club, as a counteracting agency to 
the ordinary public-house. Believing that if 
it were conducted on total-abstinence prin- 
ciples, the men would not accept it as a 
substitute for the regular “ drink-shop,” Mr. 
Bardsley decided that beer should be sold, 





(Barraud, photographer, Liverpool) 


Rev. J. Bardsley, who has recently opened a Non- 
temperance Working Men's Club in the hope of 
making it a substitute for the Public-house 


but only in moderate quantities ; and the 
regulations provide that not more than two 
glasses shall be supplied to anybody on any 
one night. 

The rector is firmly of opinion that nine 
out of ten men who go to a public-house 
every night go more with the idea of obtaining 
recreation and meeting friends than of getting 
drunk. This being so, he has organised all 
kinds of quiet recreation, and has built a 
splendid gymnasium. The rooms are so 
constructed that they can, if necessary, be 
thrown into one large hall for meetings. 
The club cost £900 to build. It had not 
been open many days before between two 
and three hundred men joined as members, 
and Mr. Bardsley declares that he finds his 
parishioners attend regularly, not only for 
the sake of getting their money’s worth, but 
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because they grow to like the club and the 
society they meet there. 

Although beer is provided in moderate 
quantities, every inducement is offered for 
the men to take temperance drinks in pre- 
ference, tea, coffee, cocoa, and mineral waters 
being aiways ready. It is interesting to learn 
that many men who, on joining the club 
regularly consumed the full allowance of beer, 
have since given up part or all of it, and in 
fact quite a large number of the members 
never take intoxicating liquor at all. It 
should be stated that the rector and his 
curates are all total abstainers. The club is 
becoming more popular as time goes on, and 
was never in such a satisfactory condition as 
at the close of last year. The local pub- 
licans are said to be hostile to the scheme, 
which has now passed out of the experi- 
mental stage so far as Ulverston is concerned. 


Almshouses for Clergymen’s Widows 


How many of our readers are aware that 
at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, there are some 
almshouses devoted specially to the use ot 
the widows of clergymen? The houses were 
founded in 1710, and were built in accord- 
ance with the will of one Nicholas Spalden, 
who left money for the purpose, Sufficient 
was also bequeathed for each widow to re- 
ceive ten pounds a year. Four cottages were 
erected and four widows selected for the 
enjoyment of the philanthropist’s bounty, 
which, however, was not to be continued to 
any of the widows who might marry again. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
another man died and left money for the 
same charity, and from this second bequest 
each widow benefits to the extent of fourteen 
pounds a year. The fortunate widows are 
selected by the governors of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Grammar School. 


Holes in the Heart : 


SOME very pithy, if quaint, remarks have 
been made by negro preachers and workers 
in their sermons and prayers, which have 
often expressed the idea in the mind with 
greater truth and exactness than morecarefully 
and correctly worded phrases would have 
done. The Rev. A. North Wood, of Itumba, 
in German East Africa, in a recent letter 
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tells of a native woman helper who prayed 
before going out to Gospel work among her 
own people: “O God, I am about to carry 
forth the seed. Do Thou make the holes in 
the hearts of the people in which it is to be 
planted.” She was alluding to the native 
method of planting Indian corn. 


A Monument of Faith 


THE remarkable work carried on in Scot- 
land by Mr. William Quarrier has recently 
entered upon its thirty-first year, and the 
twelve months just passed have established 
a record in regard both to the money con- 
tributed and the number of orphans cared 
for in the Homes. At the time that Mr. 
(Juarrier issued his 1900 report there was 
only a little over one day’s provisions in 
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The magnificent Memorial Organ in the “ Children’s Cathedral” 
connected with Mr. Quarrier’s Bridge-of-Weir Homes 
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hand for the maintenance of nearly fifteen 
hundred children, but the faith of the 
devoted founder and conductor of the Homes 
was honoured and, as he says, the fact that 
during the ensuing twelve months no less 
than £40,546 17s. 113d. was received 
shows that he was not disappointed in 
expecting great things from God. This vast 
sum, it must be understood, has been sent 
in answer to prayer and without any one 
being called upon for subscriptions. No 
collectors were sent out, no lectures given for 
money, and no resort was had to bazaars or 
entertainments. 

The Homes, which are splendidly situated 
at Bridge-of-Weir, form acomplete “Children’s 
City,” unlike anything of its kind in the 
kingdom except, perhaps, Dr. Barnardo’s Ilford 
village for girls. ‘The 
“city” has its own 
church, or, as Mr. Quar- 
rier calls it, ‘Children’s 
Cathedral,” in which is a 
magnificent organ recently 
given by two daughters 
in loving memory of their 
mother : and there are also 
attached to the Homes a 
special fire - station just 
completed and equipped 
with steam-engine, hose- 
waggon, escape, &c. ; sta- 
bles for eighteen horses, 
with cart and carriage 
sheds, fodder- and harness- 
rooms, schools, workshops, 
and a cemetery. 

In addition to the many 
money subscriptions, Mr. 
Quarrier has received for 
the Orphan Homes over 
£2000 worth of useful 
gifts, including a sewing- 
machine for each Home in 
his ‘ city,” a well-stocked 
library, a cabinet with 
hundreds of stereoscopic 
views of the countries of 
the world, a horse and 
two carriages, and instru- 
ments and uniforms for 
the buys’ band. 
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A Mission’s Torchlight Procession 


A NOVEL method of drawing to a mission 
service people who rarely hear the gospel, 
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and women, young and old, are compelled, 
from economical reasons, to leave their 
homes in the suburbs at an unreasonably 
early hour, in order to enjoy the benefit of 











The up-to-date and fully equipped fire-station tor the sole use of the Ciildren’s City at Bridge-of-Weir 


was recently put into practice at Birkenhead 
by Mr. Josiah Nix, the well-known evangelist. 
He organised a torchlight procession, which 
marched round the streets at midnight, with 
a view of attracting public-house frequenters 
to a gospel service as thcy left the various 
drinking-bars. The novel procession at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and quite 
a number of people followed and went into 
the service. ‘I'he scheme is worthy of imita- 
tion, and it might very well have been 
followed on “ watch-night” in those towns 
and suburbs where the public-houses close 
at eleven o’clock. 


Churches as Waiting-rooms 


Lonpon has problems with which other 
Cities and towns do not have to contend, 
but Christian workers of all denomi- 
nations are striving hard to solve these 
problems in a satisfactoryand helpful manner. 
For instance, large numbers of working men 





the workmen’s trains and fares, which many 
railway companies will not extend beyond 
seven A.M. ‘The people do not have to com- 
mencework till half-past eight or nine, but their 
trains land them in the city soon after seven, 
and thus the workers have more than an 
hour to spend in some way or other. ‘The 
temptation to go to public-houses must be 
great, especially in wet weather, but the 
Rector of All Hallows, London Wall, is 
deserving of the greatest praise for the 
manner in which he has come to the rescue 
of the working men and women. He com- 
menced last summer to throw open his 
church for the women and girls, informing 
them that they might sit in the pews. knitting 
or sewing or reading, until the hour for 
beginning their employment arrived, and 
within a few days the church was crowded 
every morning. ‘Then the Rector set up a 
tent in the churchyard, to which the men 
were invited and flocked in large numbers. 
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The New Testament in Japanese of which hundreds 
of thousands of copies have been distributed 
in the last few years 


Short services were held each morning, and 
these were heartily enjoyed. The tent, how- 
ever, proved an insufficient shelter as the 
cold weather advanced, and so the Rector 
applied for a faculty to build a permanent 
shelter adjoining the church and communica- 
ting with it, in which workmen and clerks 
could rest ia all weathers as the women and 
girls do in the church. The faculty has 
recently been granted, and the building will 
be commenced at once. Already a quarter 
of the necessary cost has been subscribed. 
Newspapers, magazines, and other literature 
are provided for those who care to benefit 
by the Rector’s kindness, and the daily service 
is held at 7.30 A.M. 


The Bible in Japan 


A GREAT Christian revival is now in 
progress in Japan, and missionary workers 
everywhere report a yearning for the word ot 
God and an eagerness to learn the truths of 
Christianity. Large numbers of the Japanese 
seem to have come to the conclusion that 
Christian nations present the highest and 
most perfect types of civilisation, and the 
circulation of the Scriptures, caused by the 
desire to see exactly what it is the Bible 
teaches, has increased extensively. During 
the past ten years the number of copies 
distributed exceeded a million, although 


only about half a million copies had been 
circulated in the previous sixteen or seven- 
teen years. The present desire for the 
Bible, however, is so great that during three 
months last year the sales exceeded the 
total circulation for 1898. Three Bible 
societies are responsible for the distribution 
of the Scriptures in Japan—the British and 
Foreign, the American, and the Scottish. 
The circulation by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society alone, in the year 1900-1, 
amounted to 136,000 copies. 


The Primate’s Sermon by Telephone 


WHEN the Archbishop of Canterbury 
visited Tunbridge Wells recently, and 
preached at St. James’s Church, the muni- 
cipal authorities had an electrophone in- 
stalled in the church near the pulpit. 
Telephone subscribers were ‘ connected” 
with the church, and the sermon was listened 
to with ease by residents at Wadhurst 
and Crowborough ten miles away. One 
gentleman who heard the sermon in this 
way took shorthand notes, so clearly was 
the delivery made over the wire. Several 
invalids, too, unavoidably kept away from 
church, were enabled to enjoy the Primate’s 
sermon. 


A Picturesque Inebriates’ Home 

THE Lancashire County Council has 
recently purchased Brockhall Hall, in Lanca- 
shire, and is just about to convert it into a 





Brockhall Hall, on the River Ribble, which the Lancashire 
County Council intend to open as a Home for Inebria_es 
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Home for Inebriates. Brockhall Hall, on 
the Ribble, is situated amid the most 
beautiful scenery in the whole of Lancashire, 
and it commands a view that has been de- 
scribed as one of the finest in England. It 
is directly opposite the famous Stonyhurst 
College, which may be seen across the river. 
Certainly, ifenvironment counts for anything, 
the inebriates who go to this Home should be 
weaned from their evil habits. 


A Protestant Sisterhood of Mercy 

THE Women’s Settlement in Canning 
Town, one of the most thickly populated 
parts of the East End of London, is a centre 
of all kinds of Christian and philanthropic 
work, and its success is due in a large 
measure to the untiring efforts of Miss 
Cheetham, the Principal of the Settlement. 
There are clubs and classes and missions, 
seemingly without number; the sick are 
treated, the poor taught dressmaking, and 
other useful domestic knowledge, Christmas 
parties are given at the happy season just 
past, and all the varied needs of the poor 
appear to be ministered to. 

Miss Monat, M.B., is the new resident 
doctor, and her labours are not confined to 
one neighbourhood, for the Settlement has 
agencies and branches in different parts ot 


Miss R. H. Cheetham of the Women's Settlement 
in Canning Town 


Canning Town. The work has its humorous 
side. One woman who recently sought 
medical assistance declared that she had a 
“liquid heart,” whilst another explained 
that the complaint which caused her hus- 
band’s death was “ diseases.” Miss Darnton 
is the Superintendent of the Senior Girls’ 


Miss Janet A. S. Monat, M.B., Senior Resident 
Medical Officer at the Women's Settlement 


(Moffat, photographer, Edinburgh) 


Clubs, and altogether there are now twenty- 
three ladies living together as a Sisterhood of 
Mercy, although they take no vows. ‘The 
lease of the premises presently occupied by 
the Settlement is expiring, and two gentle- 
men have promised to put up a new and 
commodious building, provided 46000 can 
be raised as an endowment fund. Land has 
already been acquired at Plaistow. 


Blotting out the Betting News 

It has been conclusively proved that 
many of our. libraries and _ reading-rooms 
are used by youths and men for the sole 
purpose of learning the “latest odds” from 
the newspapers placed upon the library tables. 
The only way of stopping the practice of 
libraries being put to such a base use is to 
blot out the betting news altogether, and 
that this course is successful in its desired 
effect is proved by its continuance in those 
reading-rooms where it has been adopted. 
Several judges and magistrates have recently 
expressed their opinion that gambling is 
responsible for as much crime as is that 
other curse of our land—drunkenness. - It 
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is a pity that more public libraries in London 
and the provinces do not follow the example 
set by the authorities of Fulham and a few 


VOICE OF THE PROPHETS. 


This section of a Newspaper shows how the Authorities 
of the Fulham Public Library try to prevent the 
Newspaper-room from being used as a place 
to ascertain the latest betting odds 


others in blotting out the betting news in 
the various morning and evening journals. 


Total Abstinence in Africa 


THE opinion of the Bishop of Uganda on 
total abstinence is worth h.ving, seeing that 
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Dr. Tucker, an abstainer, is one of the most 
hard-worked men on the African continent. 
“JT am now in my twelfth year of my African 
experience,” he says, “and am more than 
ever convinced of the value and, I may say, 
the necessity of temperance in such a life as 
of necessity we have to live in Central Africa. 
I have now tramped more than 15,000 miles 
in tropical Africa, and it has all been done 
on total abstinence principles. Had I not 
been a total abstainer I do not think I could 
have gone through all that it has been my 
lot to go through during these years in 
Africa.” 


A Guildhall Banquet for Poor Children 


A REMARKABLE banquet, the eighth of its 
kind, was given on the last day of the old 
year, in the historic banqueting-hall of the 
London Guildhall. 300 
of the poorest children of the Metropolis, 
many of them cripples, who had been in- 
vited by Alderman ‘l'reloar and his friends 
to a feast of roast beef, plum-pudding, and 
other substantial luxuries, followed by a 
distribution of Christmas crackers, fruit, 
toys and useful gifts. The banquet was 
not a civic one, but the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, who had kindly lent the great hall 
for the purpose, attended in their robes of 
state. 

The children were duly impressed, but 
neither the ceremony of their reception nor 
the gorgeousness of the banqueting-hall in- 
terfered with their appetites, and when after 
the dinner the Lord Mayor addressed them 
as “my little brothers and sisters” they 
showed by their cheering how they appre- 
ciated the compliment. Sir William Treloar 
also spoke, and when he expressed the hope 
that his hearers would grow up to be good 
men and women, the children raised loud 
cries of “Same to you, sir.” It was a 
wonderful scene of rare happiness, and the 
putting to such a use of London’s ancient 
and historic banqueting-hall, which has been 
used by kings 


The guests were 


and queens innumerable, 
furnishes a worthy object-lesson for the 
world. On leaving, each child received a 
book and a woollen shawl. The little 
cripples were brought from and taken to 
their homes in carriages. 














A Persian Mosque, with Graveyard in the foreground 


Mission Work in Persia 
By the Rev. W. St. Clair-Tisdall, M.A. 


E missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society in Persia 
are labouring among a popula- 
tion professedly Muhanmadan. 

This faith was forced upon the people when, 
afier the great battle of Qadissiyyeh in 
A.D. 635, the Arabs conquered the country 
and spread their religion by the sword. 
But the essentially Semitic faith of Islam 
has never been well suited to an Aryan race 
like the Persian. ‘The ancestral enmity be- 
tween Arab and Persian has had a great dial 
to do with the separation of the Muslim 
world into two great divisions, the Shi‘ah 
and the Sunni. It is to the former sect that 
the Persians profess to belong. 

Ever since the mass of the nation became 
Muhamimadan, it has been in a state of retro- 


gression in almost every respect. » Learning, 
civilisation, morality, regard for truth, energy, 
and even physical courage, have felt the ill 
effects of the domination of a faith which 
practically represents God as, an Almighty 
Despot, with no care for men, whose will is 
fate, and in whose hands the true believer 
must regard himself as being as helpless as 
the corpse in those of the washers of the 
dead. ‘The laws enunciated by an Arab of 
the seventh century are regarded as for ever 
binding upon all Muslims, and they must 
ever hinder all 


advancement in whatever 
d rection. 


From the blight which has fallen 
up the whole Muhammadan world, Persia 
is not exempt. A nation once famous for 
its high regard for truth is now notorious in 
the East tor having reduced lying to a fine 
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art. ‘We regard truth as our most precious 
treasure,” said a Persian recently ; “ but the 
man who brings out his treasure to every- 
body and on all occasions is a fool.” ‘This 
the Persians pride themselves on not being ; 
and hence they say of themselves that a 
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worse abuses, the Bahais have practically 
adopted a code of morals drawn from the New 
Testament. Instead of hating and despising 
Christians, they regard us as their brethren; 
and they are far nearer to us in religion than 
to their Muhammadan fellow countrymen. 
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Part of the Market Square, Isfahan, with shops 


Persian never tells the truth even by mis 
take. 

It is long since Muhammadanism in 
Persia began to show signs of its inability 
to satisfy even the intellectual needs of the 
bright and quick-witted people of the land. 
For considerably more than a thousand 
years various forms of that mystic Pan- 
theism, which is known as the Safi philo- 
sophy, have formed the true religion of 
almost the whole of the educated and 
thoughtful classes of the community. Out- 
wardly Muhammadanism is professed, in- 
wardly few but the very ignorant believe in 
it. During the last fifty years a new reli- 
gion, whose professors are called Babis, or 
Bahais, has spread so extensively among the 
people that, out of a total population of 
9,000,000, hardly less than 1,000,000 nowbe- 
long to that sect. Disgusted with the immor- 
ality which Muhammadanism so distinctly en- 
courages by its polygamy, its easy toleration 
of divorce and temporary marriage and of still 


Persia first heard the Gospel proclaimed 
in very early ages. But the faith which all 
the persecutions of the early Persian 
Sasanide monarchs had failed to overthrow 
was quenched in blood when the disciples 
of Muhammad became supreme. ‘The first 
evangelist of modern Persia was Henry 
Martyn, who spent the greater portion of the 
last year of his life at Shiraz in 1811, and 
gave the people the New Testament in their 
own tongue. Some years later an American 
missionary translated the Old Testament 
into Persian. ‘The present Persian version, 
published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, is that of Canon Bruce, the founder 
of the Church Missionary Society’s Mission 
in the country. 

On his way back to India in 1869, the 
Rev. Robert Bruce (as he then was) visited 
Isfahan. He was so much encouraged by 
the readiness which not a few of the people 
manifested to embrace Christianity that he 
continued to work among them. The good 
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which he and Mrs. Bruce were enabled to 
do during the great famine of 1871 still 
further opened the door for direct mis- 
sionary work. The Church Missionary 
Society formally adopted the mission in 
1875. It was not, however, found possible 
to open more than the one station at Julfa, 
a suburb of Isfahan, until within the last 
few years. But besides that we have now 
resident missionaries in Isfahan itself, at 
Yezd, Kirman, and Shiraz; and, besides 
these three, there are a number of other 
places at which work has been tentatively 
begun. 

Owing to the great scarcity of water, a 
large portion of Persia is little better than 
a stony desert. From the coast the land 
rises in plateau after plateau, separated from 
one another by ranges of lofty mountains, 
bleak and desolate in the extreme; until 
the mountain-encircled plateau is reached in 
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during a recent winter, the thermometer 
once registered ten degrees Fahr. below zero. 

The people are courteous and polite, in- 
telligent and inquisitive. Learning is at a 
low ebb, but the most uneducated of the 
people are fond of poetry, fluent in conver- 
sation, ready-witted and receptive. There 
is absolutely no difficulty in entering into 
religious conversation with the men in every 
part of the country ; and those of them who 
have become Christians are always ready to 
teach the faith to all who are anxious to 
learn. 

But, alas, no religious toleration is pos- 
sible while Muhammadanism rules. By the 
law of the Qur'an, every Muslim who 
accepts any other faith is thereby sentenced 
to death. The jate Shah three times tried 
in vain to set this law aside, and failed, for 
the Mullas regard it as the law not of man 
but of God. ‘Thus it is impossible at pre- 





Royal Square, Isfahan, showing Troops being drilled: in the distance the chief Mosque 
and part of the Prince Governor's palace 


which Isfahan stands, and which is 5200 
feet above sea-level. The climate varies, 
but is generally healthy, except on the low 
ground near the Caspian Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf. Only for two months in the year 
is the heat at Isfahan excessive; while, 


sent to form settled communities of Persian 
converts, for persecution forces them often 
to flee in order to save their lives. But for 
this very reason the Gospel is spreading 
faster than it otherwise would throughout 
the country. It is not every one, however, 
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who has courage and faith to risk the loss of 
life and all that makes life precious to 
ordinary men. Hence there are many 
secret believers who do not yet venture to 
be baptized. But persecution and danger 
sift inquirers, and those who have courage 
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most fully and carefully taught and tested, 
and until they have given full proof of a 
change of life and of heart. Although the 
number of those who have privately pro- 
fessed their faith in Christ is far in excess of 
that of baptized converts, yet the latter are 














Persian Travelling : crossing a Saline Plain 


to come ou oboldly as Christians are 
strengthened thereby to “ quit” themselves 
“like men.” The result of their courage 
and endurance has been to render their ene- 
mies hopeless of stamping out Christianity 
by means of persecution. Hence during 
the last four or five years things have been 
much quieter than they were, the danger has 
lessened, and the number of inguirers and 
converts has steadily increased. Although 
we can o%er nothing in the way of worldly 
inducements to men to become Christians, 
and would not if we could, yet every now 
and then groups of five and six persons are 
baptized. Baptism is always administered 
in the presence of as many trustworthy 
native Christians as can be got together in 
the place where the ceremony is performed, 
and converts well know the risk which they 
are incurring. None are baptized under 
any circumstances until they have been 


now becoming fairly numerous. Our vener- 
able Bishop Stuart in a recent letter men- 
tions the fact that he alone has baptized no 
fewer than thirty-five adult converts during 
his residence in the country. Most of these 
were converts from Muhammadanism or 
Babiism, though some tew were from among 
the Jews. 

When the writer went out to succeed 
Dr. Bruce in charge of the Mission in 1892, 
he was warned by the latter that in Persia 
we were living upon a volcano which was by 
no means extinct but might break out into 
an eruption at any moment. For some four 
or five years there was considerable danger, 
especially during the holy months of 
Muharram and Ramazan in each year. But 
for several years past there has been no dis- 
turbance. The power of our greatest enemy, 
the persecuting Mujtahid of Isfahan, has 
decreased, and he no longer ventures to urge 
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his disciples to indulge in a general massacre 
of Christians. In place of that he generally 
contents himself with lamenting the fact that 
Islam is breaking down and that “the 
venom of Christianity is spreading throughout 
the land.” 

The methods adopted by the missionaries 
in order to spread the knowledge of Christ 
are manifold. We are not permitted to 
preach in the open air, nor can we purchase, 
hire or erect buildings for public worship. 
Yet in our own houses, in our school chapel 
at Julfa, and in the caravansarais where We 
stop for the night when itinerating, the 
Gospel is freely preached to all who care to 
hear. People come long distances to inquire 
about the way of salvation. The quiet work 
which is carried on among these numerous 
inquirers is most fruitful and encouraging. 
Occasionally Mullas and others will come to 
our houses with their disciples for regular 
discussions. These are carried on earnestly 
but amicably, since we go to the country in 


the spirit of love to proclaim the love of 


God as manifested through His Son. Even 
visits of courtesy and ceremony afford 


abundant opportunities of delivering our 
message. It is well understood that we have 
but one object in coming to the country, 
and that is to proclaim the Gospel message. 
We have nothing to do with commerce or 
with politics ; we do not denounce Muham- 
mad, nor do we in any way force our teach- 
ing upon those who are unwilling to receive 
it, but simply adopt Apostolic methods as 
nearly as we can, and let the light of truth 
dissipate the darkness of ignorance and false- 
hood. 

We men cannot attempt to reach the 
women, but the lady missionaries go to their 
Persian sisters with the word of life. In 
our hospitals thoroughly qualified medical 
missionaries, male and female, heal the sick 
and preach the gospel. The people come 
in large numbers to the hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, often from long distances ; and, 
when they return home healed of their dis- 
eases, they have wonderful tales to tell of the 
kindness they have received and of the good 
news of salvation which they have heard. Fre- 
quently even those who cannot read will 
purchase or beg for a copy of a single gospel 











A Caravansarai in the Persian Desert, with dry bed of a torrent 
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or of the New Testament, in order that, 
when they return home, they may there get 
some one who can do so to read once more 
to them and to their friends the wonderful 
words of Him, who spake as never man yet 
spake. Thus year by year the gospel reaches 
larger and larger numbers of people. The 
colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, working in conjunction with our 
missionaries, visit year by year fresh towns 
and villages. In spite of the fact that it is 
in some places dangerous to possess a Bible, 
yet for many years past thousands of copies 
of the Bible or of portions of it are sold to 
Muhammadans, who are longing for some- 
thing better than their own false and un- 
satisfying faith. The people are for the 
most part poor, and it requires real self- 
denial for them to purchase these books. 
Yet year by year the circulation of thé Bible 
steadily continues, and not only so but 
largely increases. It promises soon to be- 





‘going to a certain large and 


carefully studied book in Persia. Our 
Henry Martyn Memorial Press pours 
forth a steady stream of Christian 
literature, carefully adapted to the 
needs and understanding of the 
people. ‘These works are every- 
where welcomed, and instances have 
been known of Mullas reading them 
aloud to their people. 

It is not too much to say that, by 
God's blessing, we succeed in reaching 
every class of society from the princes 
of the royal family to the lowest of 
the people. Even among the Bakh- 
tiyari hill tribes and the wandering 
nomads the gospel is being preached. 
Portions of the Bible are now being 
printed in the Braille character for the 
blind. Wherever we have been per- 
mitted to open schools, parents— 
especially of the higher classes— 
gladly send their children for edu- 
cation to ux In every way the out- 
look is encouraging, though in too 
many instar.ces the want of labourers 
and of funds prevents us from entering 
in at open doors. 

Opponents of mission work some- 
times assert that Christian missionaries 
are forcing their religion upon unwilling 
hearers. ‘This cannot with any truth be 
said of the work in Persia. Of course there 
are many in that country who oppose the 
spread of the Gospel to the utmost of their 
ability, but they are not compelled to hear 
it unless they desire. Often their opposition 
favours the work, and not unfrequently those 
who come to our houses to argue against 
the gospel ultimately become its most 
devoted adherents. 

It may be well to give one instance of the 
invitations we have received from those in 
high places to establish work among their 
dependants. 

When the writer of this article was on his 
way home on furlough, at a rest-house where 
he spent a Sunday he received a visit from 
a Persian prince, one of the grandsons of the 
late Shah, who informed him that he was 
important 
province as governor, and urged that at least 
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a doctor and another missionary should be 
sent to the capital of the province to heal 
and teach the people. When informed that 
this had been already done, the Prince ex- 
pressed his gratitude, and promised to help 
and protect the missionaries during the 
whole tenure of his high office. This 
promise he has faithfully carried out. He 
is himself a believer, but has not yet had 
courage to confess Christ in baptism. 

In conclusion we may mention one in- 
stance of conversion—one of many—in order 
to show how men are sometimes brought to 
Christ in Persia. 

For some months, just before I left Persia 
for my present furlough, a number of 
Muhammadan preachers and_ theological 
students had been coming to my house 
regularly once a week in order to argue 
against the Christian faith. At last one of 
their number came to me alone and told me 
that, in consequence of what he had heard 
in these discussions, he had procured and 
studied the Bible. ‘The result is,” he said, 


“that I know my own religion to be false, 
and I know yours to be true. 


I know that 
Christ is the only Saviour, but can He and 
will He save me?” He showed a perfect 
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knowledge of every one of the great and 
exceeding precious promises of our Lord. 
After prayer together he said to me, “I am 
a theological student and am supported by 
a scholarship I receive assuch. If L become 
a Christian I shall of course lose that. My 
father will try to kill me; my mother will 
curse the day I was born. I shall lose 
everything I have in the world, and shall 
become liable to death in accordance with 
the law. I am engaged to be married, and 
my betrothed will be taken from me. Pray 
to God for me that I may have strength to 
suffer all this and even to die for Christ, if 
needful.” Since I left Persia this young man 
has been receiving teaching in order to pre- 
pare for baptism. He sat among the 
Christians in our school chapel at Julfa 
every Sunday, at his own desire, until perse- 
cution compelled him to flee for a time. He 
has since returned, and was continuing his pre- 
paration for baptism when I last heard of him. 

Christ has many sheep in Persia, and some 
of them have already heard His voice and 
are following the Good Shepherd. God 
grant that many who are still far from the 
fold may yet be gathered in, that He may 
sce of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 
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Here is a “curio” that really is a “curio.” What is it? 














It is a photograph of something, wo? life-size. 


What is it? 


As some sort of assistance to you we will give you a hint. Do you know the common 
“ woolly bear ” caterpillar which so obstinately qwd/ get itself trodden upon on garden paths, 
but which, if left alone, and safely evading all other catastrophes and perils that beset 
caterpiilar life, will ultimately became glorified as a beautiful tiger moth? Well, the thing 


shown in the photograph is not remotely connected with the poor “ woolly bear.” 
What is it? 


If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle, 
SUNDAY MAGaAziNE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will give 
Z,5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will 
divide that amount equally among them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may take the money 
in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by February 20, 1902. ‘The result will be published in the 


April Number. There will be another “ What is it?” next month, 

















(By permission of W. M. Noott, Esq.) 


King Edward's christening cap 


THE KING’S CHRISTENING 
CAP 


No.1.—The preparation of the christening 
cap, when babies wore caps on all possible and 
impossible occasions, indoors and out, was 
a great work and resulted in the production 
of some elaborate specimens of tiny lace head- 
gear. The cap of which a photograph is repro- 
duced on this pageis that worn by King Edward 
at his christening and is greatly treasured 
although, as will be seen, it has, in the years 
since it was used, sustained some damage. 
This cap is entirely of lacework, but some- 
times christening caps were made of silk or 
satin, richly embroidered with gold and 
silver, and occasionally were even studded 
with jewels when the child’s parents were 
wealthy. It was formerly the custom for 
children to sleep the first night after christen- 
ing in the caps they wore at the ceremony. 
The wearing of these little caps, however, 
went out of fashion with the christening 
“palm” or “pane,” the muslin or lace 
wrapper in which the child was enfolded on 
its journey to the church. A gentleman at 
Beaminster has in his collection a number 
of these obsolete christening garments, in 
cluding a lined white figured satin cap, a 
lined white satin cap embroidered with 
sprays of gold-coloured, silk, and a white 


satin “ palm,” embroidered to match, forty- 


four inches by thirty-four. 


(Sent by Augustin Rischgitz) 
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A COLLAPSIBLE STILE 

No. 2.—The accompanying photograph 
shows a collapsible stile, a type of which there 
now remain but few. Its peculiarity is that 
people do not step over it, as they do over 
ordinary stiles; but they pull a lever, and 
the upper bars of the stile slide down till 
they are nearly on a level with the ground, 
and one just walks over as if the stile were 
merely a bar of wood lying on the ground. 
The idea is admirable. But to a stranger, 
unacquainted with its mechanism, the result 
is not always that expected. He, naturally 
enough, treats it as he does all stiles; that 
is, he puts his foot on the upper bar intending 
to climb over. With the collapsible stile this 
is what happens. The upper bars of the 
stile, owing to the sudden weight placed 
upon them, slide down; and the stranger, 
completely thrown off his balance by the 
descent of the bars, descends also—often on 
his head. This is no exaggeration, as the 
writer can testify, by his own experience. 
The lever that works the collapsible bars will 
be seen in the right hand of the picture. 


(Sent by C. A. Burgoyne Paris, West Kirby) 








A collapsible stile 
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exhibit three longitudinal series of cells while 
the finer ones show a varied arrangement. 


(Sent by J. J. Ward, Coventry) 


MINIATURE TREES 


No. 4.—It is certainly very curious that the 

Japanese should be alone in the dwarfing of 

trees, but such is the case. The method of 

stunting the growth of trees is a secret and 

is carefully guarded by the guilds of gardeners, 

formed many centuries ago. That the 

Japanese florists have attained a proficiency 

in their particular art, which is simply 

marvellous, needs no other proof than the 

fact that they not only produce complete 

trees one foot in height, such as_ usually 

grow to forty or fifty feet, but they will 

; cultivate for you a tree that shall not be less 

The hair of a mouse 
or more, when full grown, than any par- 
THE HAIR OF A MOUSE ticular height you care to mention. 

Our photograph shows a large collection 
of these dwarf trees, all perfectly formed 
and each a tiny model, healthy and flourish- 
ing as its bigger brethren. 


No. 3.—Readers would probably guess a 
good many times before they described the 
objects in the accompanying photograph as 
hairs of the common mouse. Yet this is what ; ; ; : 

: ¢ 1 . (Sent by A. M. Robinson, Richmond, Surrey) 
they are—highly magnified. The larger hairs : 























A collection of Japanese dwarf trees 














A CEMETERY IN A 
RESERVOIR 

No. 5.—Here is a snap-shot 
of the ruins of St. Catherine’s 
chapel and  burying-ground, 
which since the formation of 
Glencorse Reservoir, near Edin- 
burgh, has been submerged. 
Owing to the long spell of dry 
weather last year the water be- 
came so low that the forgotten 
ruins were exposed to view. 
Few knew of their existence and 
hundreds went out to see them. 
The flat grave-stone in the 
centre of the ruins bears a 
hieroglyph somewhat resemb- 
ling a Hebrew lyre, below which 
arethe date 1623 and theletters 
A.D.A.T. The chapel is said to have been 
founded by Sir William St. Clair, of Roslin, 
who formed one of the band of knights who 
set out for Palestine with Bruce’s heart, and 
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A remarkable Calvary with 185 figures 
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This is a cemetery usually under water 


who along with the good Sir James Douglas 
fell fighting against the Moors. 
(Sent by G. McRobert, Edinburgh) 


BRITTANY’S FAMOUS CALVARY 
No. 6 —Brittany is famous for its Calva- 
ties or wayside crosses. Probably in no 
other Catholic country are there to be found 
such remarkable representations carven in 
stone of scenes from the life of our Lord, as 
those which abound in’ the departments of 
Cotes-du-Nord and Finistere. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the most beautiful 
as it is the most important of these calvaries. 
The Calvary of Plougastel, near Brest, was 
erected in 1692, in the ancient graveyard of 
the church, after a terrible pestilence had 
well-nigh decimated the people. Carved out 
of granite and Kersanton stone from Breton 
quarries, it is still, after two hundred years 
exposure to the ravages of time and weather, 
in almost perfect preservation. The square 
basement bears at each angle massive but- 
tresses pierced by arches. Upon the broad 
frieze the chief incidents in the gospel story 
are illustrated by figures cut in bas-relief ; 
while the platform above is crowded with 
statuettes representing phases of the Life of 


Jesus. In all there are 185 figures, many of 
them grotesque and rudely carved, but 


wonderfully vigorous and realistic. 


(Sent by Miss A, Isaacson, Liverpool) 
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A REMINISCENCE OF GRACE 
DARLING 


No. 7.—This snapshot, taken the other 
day, of a group of fishermen on the beach of 
North Sunderland includes a most interest- 
ing character. ‘The old man on the right is 
James Robson, the only one now living of the 
rescuers of the crew of the “ Forfarshire,” 
the vessel which was wrecked on the Farne 
Islands on September 7, 1838, when Grace 
Darling, the lighthouse keeper’s daughter, 
heroically went with her father in a small 
boat, to save the people from the rocks. 
Robson was one of the crew who went out 
from the mainland, but reached the wreck 
too late, owing to the tremendous storm, and 
had to row to the lighthouse after the nine 
wretched people who had been so marvel- 
lously rescued. So great was the storm that 
James Robson and his mates were kept on 
the lighthouse rock for two days before they 
could return to the mainland. The ‘ For- 
farshire”” was bound from Hull to Dundee, 
and had on board sixty-three persons. Ata 
quarter to five in the morning the ship was 
seen lying upon the Harker’s rock, a total 
wreck, by Grace Darling, who was with her 
father in the Longstone lighthouse, and the 
gallant couple achieved the rescue, which has 
been told time and.again in almost every 
land. The lighthouse at once became famous, 
and has been visited by many prominent 
people. 

(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Blackburn) 
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One who saw Grace Darling's heroism 


A CANNON THAT IS WORSHIPPED 

No. 8.—The massive piece of ordnance 
shown in the accompanying photograph has 
had an interesting and somewhat romantic 
history. Loag years since it stood in a 
position of honour on the steps of a palace 
of one of the great Moghul chiefs of India. 
In troublous times it was lost in the river 
and was submerged for years, the water 
gurgling in its bore leading the superstitious 
to assert that it could be heard moaning and 
complaining in the silence of the night. 
Many efforts to recover it were unat- 
tended with success, until some individual 





This cannon is worshipped as a god 


suggested that elephants 
should be used. The sug- 
gestion was followed, and 
now the water-worn, if not 
war-worn, cannon stands 
bravely inthe Market-place 
of Dacca, and is actually 
worshipped by marvelling 
natives. It is painted with 
red ochre and garlanded 
with flowers, and into its 
yawning nozzle are thrust 
the coppers of the vir- 
tuously inclined. 


(Sent by A. W. Young, 
Calcutta) 














A curious Lincolnshire tree, two centuries old 


A RARE FREAK OF NATURE 


No. 9.—In the centre of the village green 
of Bag Enderby in Lincolnshire stands or 
rather lies a marvellous tree, which for more 
than two hundred years has stretched out its 
giant arms like a great snake across the 
road and over the thatched cottage on the 
other side. It is a fine old elm and the 
branch is more than thirty feet long and 
fifteen inches thick, just the height to form 
aconvenient seat for the little children of 
the village. The villagers are proud of 
their curious old tree, for it is a distinct 
novelty, and many cyclists think Bag 
Enderby is worth a visit if only for the 
purpose of viewing this freak of nature. 

(Sent by Miss Barr Brown, Louth) 


THE BODY-SNATCHER’S WARNING 


No. 1o.—In the cemetry of Ballywalter, on 
the Co. Down coast, there is a gravestone 
which has been perforated bya bullet. It is 
not so thick as amodern tombstone—perhaps 
alittle over an inch. The hole (which will 
be seen at the date 1712) was made in the 
“good old times” when it was necessary for 
the friends of a lately deceased person to 
watch the grave for a month or two lest 
body-stealers should raise the remains to 
sell to some hospital or medical college. 


As readers are no doubt aware quite a large 
business was done in this way and “ body- 
snatching” became very profitable. The 
shot is said to have been fired from a neigh- 
bouring hill at some one who was trying 
to steal a body; and it is well for him that 
the aim was not more true. At any rate, 
the hole remains as a permanent warning to 
any who might be inclined to indulge in 
the old and obsolete form of sacrilege. 


(Sent by W. Glasgow, Dromara) 














A tombstone with a bullet-hole 
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now used as storehouses and 
sheds. 


(Sent by T. R. Barnes, Anerley) 


AUTOMATIC BELL 
RINGING 


No. 12.—Nearly fifty bells 
are required to produce the 
beautiful chimes and carillons 
that one so frequently hears 
flowing softly and sweetly on 
the air as one wanders 
through the old-world town 
of Bruges. These bells are 
set in motion exactly at the 
right time, and in the right 





A house formed from an old railway carriage 


NOVEL USE FOR OLD RAILWAY 
CARRIAGES 


No. 11.—As will be seen from the accom- 
panying photograph, the top part of the 
cottage shown, consists of a large rail- 
way carriage mounted upon the lower brick- 
work. ‘The old roof of the coach has been 
removed and one of galvanised iron substi- 
tuted, so that the whole forms a most com- 
fortable and cosy dwelling-place. When the 
Great Western Railway converted its broad 
gauge to the present standard, the old wide 
carriages were dis- 
posed of very cheaply. 
The owner of “the 
cottage shown in the 
photograph being an ener- 
getic man, with _ original 
ideas, purchased a_ coach 
and mounted it in the 
manner shown. The large 
trumpet or horn seen hanging 
on the wall, was used by 
the owner to announce his 
presence, when he went round 
in a cart selling various 
wares. The cottage is 
situated at Kingsclere-Wood- 
lands in Hampshire and 
in the same neighbourhood 
may be seen one or two other 
old broad gauge coaches 





sequence by the huge revolving 

drum, seen in the photo. 
This cylinder bristles with pegs or pointers 
which, as in the homely musical box, strike 
the wires set above them, and these connect 
with the sweet-toned bells making the 
hammers strike the notes that are wanted in 
rapid succession to produce any particular 
air. The drum is pierced with thousands of 
holes so that the pegs can be altered in 
position for a change of tune. This is done 
once a year, the bells chime every quarter of 
an hour and the apparatus has to be wound 
up every two hours. 
(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Blackburn) 


Pith _— 





The bell-ringing apparatus of Bruges 





God's Elect 


By L. G. Moberly 
Itlustrated by J. Barnard Davis 


HE best chap ever I knew.” 

It was his old pal’s verdict on 
him, when he was carried into Acci- 
dent Ward, St. Chad’s Hospital. 

The old pal walked beside the stretcher, 
glancing now and then at the unconscious 
face of the man upon it. 

«“ The best chap ever I knew,” he repeated 
again, when half an hour later he stood 
looking down at the same unconscious face 
upon the pillow. 

“Is he a friend of yours?” I asked 
gently. 

“Yus Nuss, ‘im and me we’ve bin pals a 
goodish while now ; it may seem queer, ’im 
bein’ a young chap, and me aold un. But 
we was pals, none the less fer that. D’yer 
think ’e’ll get better, Nuss ? ” 

My glance followed his to the face on the 
pillow. Its colour was ashen grey ; it was 
lined with a score of minute lines, puckered 
and furrowed like an old, old man’s, yet his 
friend had given the new patient’s age as 
twenty-eight. It was contracted with pain, 
and his knotted hands that lay on the coverlet 
moved uneasily. 

“T am afraid he is very ill,” 1 answered 
gently. “ Has he any relations, or any other 
friends who ought to be told he is 
here ?” 

“’E ain’t got no relations, barrin’ ’is 
mother, what’s a drunken old vagabone. 
Dropped ’im when ’e was a biby and mide a 
cripple of ’im she did, pore chap. She ain’t 
no class.” Fine scorn rang in his tones, 
“And friends? Well, Nuss, ’e ain’t got no 
friends, unless you counts Mirander; and 
she’ve——” 


“Mirander?” I put in, my eyes going 
from the livid face on the pillow to the thin 
old face watching it so closely. 

“She was ’is gal—once.” 
again, and I said: 

*Isn’t she his girl any more?” 


He hesitated 


The old pal shuffled from one foot to the 
other. 

** She give ’im the chuck,” he said at last, 
“give the chuck to the best chap as ever 
lived, just becos ’e limped a bit! Went orf 
with another chap what ’ad two straight 
legs, but ’e ’adn’t got pore Ebenezer’s 
straight ’eart. ’E was a crooked chap, or ’e 
wouldn’t never ’a’ gone orf with Ebenezer’s 
gal.” 

“Ts this Ebenezer?” I looked at my new 
patient. 

‘“ Yuss, that’s ’im, Ebenezer Daniells, best 
chap ever I knew.” The old man reiterated 
his refrain, drawing a grimy hand across his 
eyes, and looking wistfully at the still form, 
whose only movement was in those uneasy 
hands. 

“ How did he meet with this accident ?” 
I asked next. 

“ Ah you may well arsk that, Nuss, you 
may well arsk that. Ebenezer—’im and me 
we’ve got a barrer, you'll understand, a 
vegetable barrer, Nuss. So, as we was 
a-comin’ along Dark Street this mornin’, ’im 
a-’ollerin’ and me a-wheelin’ the barrer, 00’ 
should come up the street but thechap what 
took ‘is gal away, Dick Mason be name. 
Ebenezer goes sort o’ white and queer all in 
a minute, ’e ain’t seen much o’ Dick since 
Mirander went orf with him.” 

“Did it happen long ago?” I whispered, 
one eye on my unconscious patient, the other 
on his friend. 

‘“¢ A matter o’ nine months or thereabouts. 
So when ’e sees Dick a-comin’ along, sort 0’ 
jaunty like, ’e stops ’ollerin’, and Dick ’e 
claps ’is eyes on Ebenezer, and ’e goes a bit 
chalky. Felt ashamed of ’isself, that’s the 
way I looked at it, and bein’ ashamed, as 
you might say, ’e steps orf o’ the kerb so as 
’e shouldn’t run right agin us and ’e starts 
across the road, me and Ebenezer lookin’ at 
‘im. And, ’im bein’ ashamed like, ’e got a 


- 
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bit confused, and there was a lot o’ drays 
and vans and such like comin’ along, and all 
ina minute a great waggon come poundin’ 
down, and ’im goin’ on as if ’e was blind 
and deaf,and I stood a-lookin’ sort o’ dumb, 
when all at once I see Ebenezer hobble 





The old pal walked beside the 
stretcher 


orf of the pavement and inter the middle of 
the road, fast as ever ’is game leg ud carry 
im.” 

“ Oh,” I said breathlessly, “do you mean 
he saved the other man ?” 

“You've ’it it Nuss, you’ve ’it it. Ebenezer 
’e limps out under that waggon, and ’e shouts 
something to Dick, what it was ’e said I 
couldn’t tell yer, the noise of the traffic and 
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that bein’ too great. But I see ‘im lay old 
o’ Dick be the arm, and give ’im a great 
shove so as ’e pretty nigh fell on the other 
pavement. But Ebenezer,’—here the old 
man choked, and his voice quivered. 

“Did he fall?” I asked gently. 


The old man nodded, and after a moment’s 
pause went on huskily : 

“ Yuss—’e fell—’im not bein’ partickler 
quick on ’is legs, ’e fell with the effort ’e 
made o’ pushin’ Dick, and the waggon wheels 
went over ’im.” 

My eyes grew dim, watching that old face 
working with pitiful emotion. 

“ That’s ’ow it was Nuss,” he said slowly, 
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and with a sob in his voice ‘’e saved 
Mirander’s chap.” 

“Tt was splendid of him!” I said, “ just 
splendid.” 

“Ah!” the old man answered simply, 
“’e didn’t think nothin’ o’ that—best chap 
ever I knew— that’s ’im—that’s Ebenezer.” 


The slow hours that dragged by whilst I 
sat beside my new patient’s bed gave me 
plentiful opportunities for judging whether 
his friend’s opinion of him was a true one, 
and many a time during the long night 
watches my own heart echoed the old man’s 
words. 

Ebenezer was one of the best patients I 
ever came across, and quite the most con- 
siderate. ‘The difficulty was to persuade 
him to tell me what he wanted; he was so 
terribly afraid of giving trouble, so apologetic 
if sometimes he could not help showing 
what he suffered. 

Once or twice I scolded him gently for 
not asking me directly for all he needed, 
but he only smiled as he said: 

“Tt don’t seem right for a chap like me 
to be waited on by a young lady like you, 
Nuss, seems fer to make me feel queer to 
see yer runnin’ about and 
things.” 

Poor fellow, it was evident from the very 
first that his case was hopeless, perfectly 
hopeless ; indeed, it soon became plain that a 
few days must end the agony he endure¢ 
with such pathetic patience. Often and 
often a lump came into my throat, as I 
watched his lined face, that was so worn 
and pinched with suffering. 

His eyes seemed to have sunk more 
deeply. Their wistfulness made me think 
of the eyes of an Irish terrier I had once 
loved ; and they were full of that searching, 
hungry look of one who cries out for more 
light. 


fetchin’ me 


My heart ached over those wistful hungry 
eyes, and the wistful, pathetic smile with 
which he invariably greeted me. 

Nobody came to see him excepting his 
old friend Joe, and because Ebenezer’s case 
was so grave, the old man was allowed to 


come in and out whenever he 
time to sit beside the sick bed. 


could find 
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They never talked much, this strange pir 
of pals; but the old face was hardly ever 
turned from the young one on the pillow; 
and my patient always seemed a little 
brighter when his friend was near. 

“?’Twouldn’t do fer to arsk Mirander to 
come and see me, I s’pose?” I heard him 
say, hesitatingly to Joe the morning after he 
had been brought in. 

*’Twouldn’t do, old son,” he said, with 
enforced cheerfulness, ‘ it—it ud make a bit 
of a disturbance with Dick like as not.” 

A shadow fell over the other’s face. 
‘That ud never do,” he answered; “no, 
that ud never do.” Then after an instant’s 
hesitation he added, “not but what I’d like 
fer to ’a seen Mirander, just to tell ’er as 
there ain’t no ill-feelin’ between us, not no 
ill-feelin’.” 

I drew Joe aside to discover whether 
Miranda’s coming were really an impossi- 
bility; I longed to lighten the wistfulness of 
those haunting eyes. 

“Taint no use, Nuss,” the old 
said. 


fellow 
“T went to Mirander last night, arter 
I left ’ere, and she wouldn’t ’ear o’ no such 
thing. She said wild ’orses wouldn’t drag 
’er ’ere, narsty cat! But I wouldn't tell 
Ebenezer that, d’yer see, Nuss,” he went 
on, winking a stupendous wink at me, 
“might upset the pore fellow, ter know 
what a ’eartless gal she was, and ’im 
with ’is ’eart that set on ’er too. Dick— 
’e’d come, only ’e’s ashimed.” 

That night Ebenezer spoke to me of 
Miranda: he had been moved into a private 
room off the ward, and his talking disturbed 
nobody, so I let him talk on in his gentle 
patient voice. 

“Td like fer to’a’ seen Mirander again,” 
he said, “ she was my gal yer know, Nuss; 
it ain’t many chaps ’as a girl like that,” his 
voice shook with pride, “she and me walked 
together fer three months; ’appiest time I 
ever knowed.” 

He lay silent for a 
dreamily at the circle of 
shaded lamp on the table. 

“She wasn’t so much what you'd call a 
pretty gal, but she was takin’, that ud be the 
word, takin’. I was fair mad over ’er, but—” 
he paused, and I saw that his eyes were fixed 


moment, looking 
light made by the 





Later on that same night, just before dawn broke over the city, he spoke again 
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on me with anxious scrutiny. I am sure he 
was wondering whether old Joe had told me 
the truth, or whether I was in ignorance of it. 

Apparently he had made up his mind 
that I was ignorant, for he went on almost 
briskly. 

‘** Well! it didn’t come to nothin’ after all. 
I—Mirander—what I’m meanin’ is that we 
come to a mootel determination fer to part.” 
The fiction stuck in his throat, and again he 
eyed me anxiously, to see if I showed signs 
of doubting him. ‘Sometimes yer know 
Nuss, it seems best fer to part, don’t it? 
That’s ow it seemed ter—ter Miranda and 
me. 

“T don’t say as—as—lI wasn’t a bit sorry,” 
he made an effort at airy speech and signally 
failed, ‘but it ain’t no good fer to cry over 
spilt milk; and she’ve got a good ’usband 
now, and I—I—wish ’em ’appiness.” 

His courage gave out at that point. He 
turned his face to the wall and shut his 
eyes. 

And I am not ashamed to confess that 


* Good - old—pal 
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the tears rolled down my face, as I rose to 
get his milk ; the plucky unselfishness of the 
man was so wonderful ! 

To shelter the girl he loved from blame 
was his chief thought. 

Later on that same night, just before dawn 
broke over the city, he spoke again. His 
voice was much weaker ; it was quite plain 
that his life was ebbing very fast. 

He looked up at me with a trembiing 
smile. 

“When ’ull Joe come?” he whispered. 
“ Pore ’old Joe, ’e’ll ave to get another pard- 
ner with ’is barrer now; somebody else ’ull 
‘ave to ’oller for ’im. Arsk’im to come 
soon,” he murmured, “I can’t go without 
seein’ me old pal again.” 

His eyes closed, he lay very quietly for 
another hour, till the grey light of day crept 
softly into the room, and I could hear the 
voices of the sparrows twittering outside in 
the hospital garden. 

“ Nuss,” he called feebly, “ there’s a bit of 
somethin’ in me brain what I carn’t rightly 


* he said slowly 
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call ter mind, p’raps you know it, a bit of a 
hymn. I went to church last Sunday. I 
ain’t bin a fust-class sort of a chap, but larst 
Sunday, I went to church; me and Joe we 
went in the evenin’, slipped in be the 
side door, and sat and listened to the singin’, 
we did.” 

“ Did you hear the hymn there ?” I asked 
softly. 

“ Yuss—’eard it there—” he gasped, “ and 
I useter know it once when I was a little 
chap. I went to a night school what some 
ladies ’eld, and I learnt the hymn. ’Twas 
somethin’ about a sweet and blessed country, 
Nuss, can you call it to mind ?” 


‘‘Oh sweet and blesséd country 
The home of God's elect,” 


I quoted softly. 

A smile flashed over his face ; a curiously 
shining look came into his fast dimming 
eyes. 

“That’s it,” he murmured, “that’s it. 
Once, when I was a kid, they took me inter 
the country. There was green trees, and 
birds, and flowers, and I. ain’t never seen 
nothin’ like it agin—sweet—and—blesséd 
country.” 

His voice died down for a moment, then, 
all at once he spoke quite strongly. ‘God's 
elect,” he said, “ God’s elect.” 

‘‘T ain’t goin’ fer to say I’m ever goin’ to 
be one of them. I ain’t bin the sort o’ chap 
what they’d take inter the sweet and blessed 
country—I ain’t no charnce o’ bein’ one o’ 
them elect—but—I—maybe—they’d let me 
sit on the hills outside, and look down inter 

ts treesand medcers. Maybe they would!” 


om 
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“T think they will,” I said shakily, and the 
smile that flashed over his face almost startled 
me by its radiance. 

It was just then that old Joe stepped 
softly in, and Ebenezer’s smile flashed out 
again for him, but he was almost past speak. 
ing to his friend. 

He lay very still, that strange smile beauti- 
fying his worn face ; and Joe stood looking 
down at him, a weird pathos on his thin old 
features. 

“Best chap as ever I knowed,” I heard 
him murmur in a voice that shook ; and at the 
words a gleam of consciousness looked out 
once more from the dying man’s eyes. 

*“ Good—old—pal—” he said slowly. 

A long ray of sunlight stole in through the 
open window and fell across the bed. 

“« Sweet — and — bless¢d — country,” I 
heard the weak voice whisper, and he smiled 
at the golden beam of light. “God’s— 
elect———” 

Whenever I sing that verse of the hymn 
now, there rises before my mind Ebenezer’s 
worn, wrinkled face, and the deep, pathetic 
eyes full of a craving for they knew not 
what, deep with yearning wistfulness, and 
beside it I see the same face as it looked 
when death had smoothed out its lines and 
closed its tired eyes, when the wistfulness 
had vanished, and in its place was a wonderful 
smile of triumph. 

Old Joe’s words eclio and re-echo in my 
brain. ‘ Best chap as ever I knew,” and I 
wonder—I wonder whether God’s elect are 
not made up of just such as Ebenezer ?—I 
wonder. 


me 





A Garden Episode 


A Blackbird learns a Lesson 


HEN the young blackbird awoke 
in the morning and looked 
out from his cubicle in the 
ivy, he found that it had 

frozen during the night, and that the land- 
scape was all snow-edged. If he had not 
been so young, he would have felt that he 
had made something of a fool of himself on 
the previous evening, for he had been 
talking, just before going to bed, in a very 
sententious way about the advisability of 
blackbirds marrying early, and had even ap- 
proached an elderly bird of the opposite sex 
on the subject of housekeeping. 

“These important matters,” he had been 
saying, “should be regulated by the food- 
supply and the geniality of the weather. If 
the weather is balmy in February and the 
ground is soft for worms, the judicious ousel 
will call it Spring-time, and, untrammelled 
by the arbitrary fixtures of antiquated 
almanacks will ”—squeak, squeak. 

What it was that thus nipped his pom- 
posity in the bud can only be surmised. 
Probably the elder bird to whom he was 
addressing his remarks wanted to go to 
sleep, and as a hint to stop chattering, gave 
him a dab with her beak. 

At all events, he went off to bed in the 
ivy without further discourse and, next 
morning, putting his head out of his shelter, 
found the balminéss of yesterday all gone, 
and the ground as hard as stone. His 
notions of “ sprig-tibe ”—as he came to call 
it in the course of the day—had shut up with 
a slam like a telescope, and all the pleasing 
anxieties of nest-building and a nursery 
were absorbed by his immediate apprehen- 
sions as to the day’s food-supply. No 
breakfast. No dinner in prospect. And 
how about supper? ‘A cheerful look-out,” 
said the young blackbird, as he hopped 
about by himself, up to his ankles in snow, 
with his overcoat collar turned up over his 
ears, puffed up like a feather ball. “A 


cheerful look-out, indeed. Hullo! what are 
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those sparrows eating? I'll go and see.” 
And he did, and found that the birds’ soup 
kitchens had been opened. Of course there 
was no soup, and no tickets were wanted, 
but the birds were there. The old robin 
who had been waiting all the morning 
opposite the breakfast-room window, sulkily 
wondering why it was not open “as it used 
to be in summer,” and chirping to attract 
attention, had been the first to come. The 
plateful of crumbs, with shreds of fish and 
bacon and sliced apple, bestrewed the place 
specially swept clear of snow for the birds’ 
breakfasts, and he was down amongst them 
at once with the air of a ratepayer who was 
annoyed at the “ unconscionable ” delay that 
had occurred and didn’t mind if he showed 
it. The next arrival was a rival (“ that other 
robin”), and the two hot-headed little noodles, 
instead of making a good square meal first, 
must needs begin to fight, and thereafter to 
chase each other all over the garden, 

Meanwhile a sparrow had observed the 
proceeding, and coming on the scene began 
at once to gobble. It did not look about to 
see what there was, nor did it pick and 
choose. Without standing on the order of 
its set-to-ing, it set-to at once; and how the 
small wretch gobbled! ‘Then other sparrows, 
sturdy little “ self-help ” birds, saw it. “ First 
a speck and then a sparrow, till the ground 
was thick with sparrows ;” and they all gobbled, 
gobbled as if they expected (as Brer Rabbit 
Says) every minute to be their next. 

One by one, and two by two, and, by your 
leave, the other birds (the gentler guests for 
whom the food had really been scattered), 
came up—a blackbird and a thrush, a pair 
of chaffinches and a hedge-sparrow. ‘They 
were all alike very exasperating, for, unaccus- 
tomed to each other’s society, they were 
stand-offish, and, when not quarrelsome, were 
so painfully company-mannered, that they 
none of them ate anything. Here and there 
they pecked up an almost invisible trifle, and 
then, as if overwhelmed by their forwardness, 
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flew away. And the sparrows all the time 
went on steadily gobbling. More came of 
course, and more; the gentle chaffinches 
pecked about among them full of apologies, 
and only helping themselves to a crumb now 
and again as if on sufferance. The larger 
birds were quite as stupid. With plenty all 
around them they must needs begrudge each 
other every morsel, and instead of satisfying 
their own hunger did their best to prevent 
the rest from eating—just as if, at some 
suburban railway-station, men who had urgent 
business in town were to spend their time in 
hunting their neighbours off the platform 
instead of catching the train themselves. 

But if the frost lasts more than a day the 
birds somehow all come by their own, and 
none of them go without their share of alms. 
Our young blackbird, for example, who has 
spent all his first day of starvation in hunting 
a thrush about—a perfect stranger to him— 
and being himself hunted between whiles 
by a missel thrush, finds night overtake him 
before he has had a morsel. ‘Then it is too 
dark. ‘The cock pheasants have gone up 
into the firs to roost, each with a loud “this 
way, ladies”; and the sparrows are squabbling 
about beds in the laurels. The white owl 
passes overhead, flying very low; and our 
young friend slips off to his cosy corner and, 
so kind is Nature to these dumb folk, he is 
asleep before he knows it. 

But next morning he is awake very early, 
feeling as if somebody ought to bring him a 
cup of tea and a bit of toast. ‘Not much 
chance of that,” says he, scratching his head; 
“not much,” giving himself a shake as if he 
were a little dog coming out of apond, ‘That 
is all the dressing that birds have to do. 
Later on, when they have had enough to eat 
and are feeling comfortable, at noon perhaps, 
they bathe and make a great fuss drying 
themselves in the sun; and you will get tired 
of watching them “fixing up” their feathers 
and fluffing themselves in the dust long before 
they get tired of doing it. But that is when 
the sun is hot. To-day the thermometer 
stands at freezing, so there is no loitering 
over dressing. 

Unwashed, unbrushed, out he comes. All 
the other birds are in the same condition. 
Not a sponge or a razor among the lot. 
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He finds a frozen crust. The thrush, close 
by, has got something else ; but they are not 
fighting this morning. Our young friend 
sidles up to the crust, and pecks the tip of 
it dubiously. It stands up on end, and he 
starts back in alarm. Again, again,and again, 
faint-heartedly, he goes for it; the crust is as 
bellicose as ever. Then the bird takes 
his coat off. ‘I don’t know what it is,” you 
can hear him say, “but I’m going to eat it if 
I perish in the attempt.” Dab! dab! dab! 
and then the crumbs begin to fly. The 
sparrows note this, and make their own 
arrangements about the crumbs. But the 
blackbird’s mind is set on the central idea; 
and all of a sudden, happening to hit ona 
softer spot, he grips the crust in his beak, 
and is off with it in search of solitude. And 


it is very funny to come across our young 
friend. by-and-by, with his crust against a 
tree-trunk or a wall, all by himself. He 
still thinks the crust is vindictive and re- 
taliatory, and he fights it out with it to the 
finish. 

When the bit left is small he gets a trifle 


supercilious ; and taps it “ o’ the sconce ” and 
says “down wanton down” and _ recreates 
himself with his dwindled antagonist. A 
little later he swallows the last of it. The total 
disappearance seems to surprise him. He 
searches about for “the rest of it.” Then 
the consciousness grows upon him that the 
crust has now gone somewhere where he 
cannot see it. ‘This appears to sadden him. 
He goes away heavily. 

On reaching the relief works again, he finds 
great changes have occurred during his 
absence. Fresh food has been thrown out, 
soft and swallowsome, not gritty and rude 
like the old crust, and everybody he never 
saw before or heard of is eating it up. And 
lo! and behold there is the tits’ christmas- 
tree. But it does not interest him. He gives 
his undivided attention to the food on the 
ground. ‘There is not a suspicion of “side” 
about him now. He would borrow half 
a crown from any blackbird that came 
along or hedge-sparrow for the matter of 
that. And when, by chance, the elderly 
hen-blackbird to whom he had broached the 
subject of “‘ Spring” nest-building, happens 
to settle near him, he pretends to have for- 
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gotten her and tries to look generally fero- 
cious. But she is not paying any attention 
to him: she is wrestling all by herself with 
a cold potato. She was born, you see, 
more than a year ago, and remembers that it 
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is not really spring till winter is over. Next 
year the young blackbird will be as old as 
she is now, and we hope he will be as wise. 
February is really winter and birds ought not 
to “sig sogs of sprig-tibe ” till winter is gone. 


CVE 


A Soliloquy 
By Ada Dennis 


WATCHED him passing by; walking 
quickly, as though with some definite 
and very real object. 

I knew whither he was going—far 
on up the road which led out of the town, 
and which, reaching past the suburban houses, 
became at length a country lane with hedges 
and fields on either hand, and an horizon of 
distant hill-country. 

Day by day he went there, as soon as he 
was released from his duties at the Grammar 
School—on Saturdays and half-holidays he 
went, too; always walking fast, always 
starting as soon as he was free. Hastening 
away from the noisy school-room and noisier 
play-ground, and the boisterous boy-life with 
which his very sedate middle-age seemed 
out of sympathy ; away from his dull little 
rooms, which he had neither money nor 
enterprise enough to make in harmony with 
his tastes ; from his talkative landlady, with 
her grimy aprons, and all the jarring, cramp- 
ing surroundings of his life. 

Did he pause to take breath, I wondered, 
when he reached where the houses ended 
and the fields began, feeling that he had 
once more made good his escape—and, 
with the springy turf replacing the paving- 
stones beneath his feet, and the air blowing 
fresh across the open fields in his face—did 
he forget that his coat was shabby and his 
boots clumsy, forget all his disappointments 
and negations, and become simply a soul— 
face to face with God and nature! 

What fine thoughts had he as he wended 


his way between the hedgerows, now fragrant 
with hawthorn-blossom or briar-roses, now 
red and gold with fading bramble-leaves or 
crystal with hoar-frost ! 

Fine feelings he had, doubtless; may be 
they were feelings only, and never developed 
into thoughts, if they did they were neither 
spoken nor written ones—he was a silent 
soul. 

Fine feelings! Yes! 

His daily pilgrimage was no mere consti- 
tutional. Not vainly would a robin sing in 
the boughs over his head, nor a lark rise 
from her nest in the field, and soar, with 
throbbing esctasy of song, into the sky; not 
vainly would the sunset spread her glories, 
nor the blue mists of twilight soften the out- 
lines of earth; nor the summer moon, or 
first star, show themselves in the azure. The 
simple English lane was a veritable Bethel, 
where angels ascended and descended ; but, 
for all his Greek and Latin, he had no 
words in which to tell others all he saw and 
felt. 

Art and poetry, what are they but feeling 
expressed ! 

What of those who have the feelings 
without the gift of expression—artists who 
paint no pictures, poets who never write a 
poem—thinkers and dreamers of high 
thought and glorious vision; are their 
thoughts and dreams any the less real 
because they are known only to themselves 
and God? Are they not, as the lark, soar- 
ing—but without its song ? 
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“These Things are True” 


IV. Three Personal Experiences 
By the Rev. F. B. Meyer 


Ir is very difficult to select any one incident from 
one’s past, as specially illustrative of divine providence 
in daily life. All life is so wonderful—so full of God. 
My own has been a mosaic of divine providences. 
The New Jerusalem, in whose streets one is ever 
walking, is built on foundations of precious stones, 
each of them bearing the divine characteristic. Not 
a sparrow of minute circumstance, nor a hairbreadth of 
trouble or loss, happens apart from God. To me daily 
providence is a perpetual revelation of His will, which 
I am daily engaged in reading, as though it were 
another Bible freshly issued from the divine mind. 

My first memorable lesson was in my boyhood. I 
had been sent to a great public school, where the 
presence of so many strange boys filled me with 
nameless dread. The only happy moments during 
those early days were the ones when we were set 
free by the ringing of the college bell, and the day- 
boarders, of which I was one, were able to make their 
way home. To coiciliate some of the bigger boys, 
who were mad with the stamp-collecting fever, I one 
day made promise that the following morning I would 
certainly bring them some foreign stamps ; and left 
the play-ground with the caution ringing in my ears, 
that if I failed to bring those stamps, it would go 
hard with me. But where were they to come from? 
I had simply no idea. On reaching my home, I 
rushed in to my bedroom, and with many tears 
entreated my Heavenly Father to help me. ‘That I 
made a rash promise I was willing to acknowledge, 
but would He not help His child? I pleaded all that 
evening, and again next morning; and so came down 
to the dining-room, where breakfast was laid, and my 
father was standing before the fire. 

** Have you any foreign stamps, father?” I said. 

I had never made such a request before: and had no 
idea that he ever had such things in his possession. 

He at once turned out his pockets, and there, 
quite unusually for him, I believe, there was a great 
packet of foreign letters. If they had fallen from 
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heaven, I could not have been more absolutely sure 
that God had heard and answered. With great 


triumph, I met my comrades at the college gates at 
a few minutes before nine, and they were satisfied. 


Years after when I was a clerk in a Tea-house 
connected with Mincing Lane, I mislaid one of the 
valuable weight-notes entrusted to my care. I hunted 
everywhere for it, but in vain. On any day that note 
might be required to enable our firm to obtain the 
chests of tea which it represented. And every day 
I lived by faith, that it would not be called for, 
or that if it were, it would somehow be forthcoming. 

Three or four months passed, and it was not 
required, and I persevered in prayer. One morning, 
however, when the letters were opened, there was an 
order for those very chests. My heart failed me, but 
I fell back on the promise that those who wait on 
the Lord shall not be ashamed. I went back to look 
once more in my desk, and there, between two sheets 
of blotting-paper, was the missing note; and with an 
overflowing heart, I hid my face against my open 
desk, and gave thanks. 


Once more, years after, I was a Minister in 
Leicester, and besides my pastoral duty had under- 
taken the rent of some large premises in which I 
was employing discharged prisoners in the manu- 
facture of fire wood. ‘This was my way of finding 
them temporary employment, until I had tested their 
characters, and been able to obtain situations for them. 
But the rent of the place was very heavy, and in 
addition I was obliged to find considerable sums of 
money for the timber we purchased at Grimsby. 

The enterprise had been commenced in faith. I 
had heard the voice of the Master, saying, “* Come to 
me on the water,” and I had left the boat and 
stepped out in obedience to what I felt was his 
clear leading. But one day things seemed to come 
toaclimax. It was absolutely necessary to find £100 
bya certain morning, and where to find it passed my 
wits to define. I didn’t dare ask for it from my 
friends, for I was fearful that they would upbraid me 
with undertaking such heavy responsibilities. Besides, 
I had boasted in God’s assurance that He would carry 
me through. So I betook myself to prayer. It was 
very heart-broken and desperate prayer. I had to 
quote the text, “If we believe not, He remaineth 
faithful,” and confessing my inability to believe, I cast 
myself on the faithfulness of God. 

How well I remember going down to my break- 
fast-room on the morning of that dreaded day. I 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., was 
born in the same year—1847—as one 
of his most distinguished contempo- 
raries in the London Nonconformist 
pulpit, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 
At the age of nine he went to live at 
Brighton, and attended the college in 
that town for several years. Mr. Meyer 
completed his education at a private 
school at Denmark Hill, and matri- 
culated at London University, where 
afterwards he took the degree of 
B.A. He was only sixteen years of 
age when he preached his first ser- 
mon, but before deciding to enter 
the ministry he had two or three years 
business training in a tea-merchant’s 
office. After studying at Regent’s 
Park Baptist College, he became 
assistant minister to the Rev. C. M. 
Birrell, of Pembroke Chapel, Liver- 
pool. Thence he went in 1872 to the 
Baptist Church, York. In 1874 he 
proceeded to Leicester, where he re- 
mained for fourteen years, and then 
came to London to fill the pulpit of 
Regent’s Park Chapel. Since 1892 he 
has been the popular leader of the 
vast Christian work carried on at 
Dr. Newman Hall’s former church, 
Christ Church, Westminster Bridge 
Road. 
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can see the table now prepared for the meal, There 
lay my letters, and the first one I opened contained a 
cheque for £100—an amount which had never been 
sent me before. 


These are three instances, but there are scores and 
hundreds more that are replete with the wonderful 
thought and care of God. He makes the mountains 
a way for His messengers of help. He is the faithful 
God, who keeps covenant with the least worthy of 
His children. 


V. A Coincidence 
By William Canton 


MR. WILLIAM CANTON 


Mr. Canton is well known to readers 
of this magazine, having been its 
editor for a number of years. He 
was born in 1845 on the Isle of Chusan, 
which lies about a mile off Ningpo, 
on the coast of China, and coming to 
Europe as a boy was educated in 
France. For many years he was on 
the staff of the “Glasgow Herald” 
as sub-editor and leader-writer. As 
a writer Mr. Canton is best known 
for his beautiful little book, ‘‘ The 
Invisible Playmate and W. V., Her 
book, and various verses,’”’ a volume 
which has found its way into the 
hearts of every one who loves 
children. He has just arranged to 
write for the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society an official 
history of the Society for publication 
at the Centenary in 1904. 


Tue following incident, which I remember with the 
vividness peculiar to early recollections, happened in 
the West Indies, when I was a child between ten and 
eleven years of age. It was only a little while after 
my father’s death that it was arranged that we should 
return to England, and as my mother wished above 
all things to visit his grave before we left, I accom- 
panied her to the cemetery. It seemed to be ata 
great distance in the country, but I knew the way, 
and I remembered, as I do now, the little mortuary 
chapel, with its picture of our Lord asleep in the 
storm at sea, and the exact spot where my father had 
been buried. When we reached the chapel my 
mother knelt and prayed a while, and then I started 
to show her the way to the grave. At a point where 
we should have turned to the right, however, reeds, 
bushes, and great weeds had grown so high and so 
thick that it was impossible to force a passage through 
them. The. graveyard seemed a very jungle. We 
could find no one to help us; and, weeping silently 
to herself, my mother gave up the attempt, and we 
returned home. During the few days that remained, 
I know how often and how fervently she prayed that 
she might be allowed to look upon his resting-place. 
The day before the packet sailed we went once more 
to the cemetery. Once more she knelt in the little 
chapel; and now, as we proceeded in the same 
direction as before, we found our way free. . The 
high growth had been cut down, and lay in swathes 
to right and left of a narrow path which led us direct to 
the spot where he lay. There might have been a 
very simple explanation of this, but what it was I 
know not; but I do know that my mother always 
spoke of that track through the jungle as an instance 
of God’s compassion towards those who throw them- 
selves on His loving kindness. 
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I. Some Personal Talk 


D. asks me what I consider the chief 
factor in the making of a happy home, for 
“her great friend has everything this world 
can give, yet she is miserable, owing to a 
growing estrangement between husband and 
wife, said*to be entirely due to the sullen 
temper ” of the former. 

In reply I have no hesitation in saying 
that real love and a spirit of give and take, 
especially when combined with naturally 
sweet dispositions, are the chief factors in 
making home happy. Certainly the bad 
temper of one member of a family does 
more to destroy the peace of a household 
than anything else. There are, it is true, 
much graver faults, but they do not seem to 
affect the atmosphere of home in the same 
way. I have no idea who the people are, 
mentioned by D., but I long to say some- 
thing which may be of use. 

The first point to consider is, what ought 
one to do in similar circumstances? Un- 
questionably “there is no failure but 
ceasing to try.” New beginnings have 
always characterised really saintly people. 
Again, one sentence of real regret goes a 
long way, but this is not in every case possible 
or advisable. We all knowthat a frank apology 
to a friend is more difficult than an ex- 
pression of repentance to God alone. 

* 

D. does not say who is most in fault, but 
I gather that the wife also has not a very 
even temper if “ she is constantly put out 
when her husband declares he is not in the 
mood to go to church with her, hurting her 
feelings by saying she is often very cross 


when she returns.” Although personally I 
am not an advocate for overpersuading people 
to go to church, if the subject can be alluded 
to naturally, and the person concerned knows 
we only want him or her to share what we 
thoroughly enjoy, it is not at all likely to give 
offence, but no grown-up person likes an equal 
to lecture them and point out their duty. 
This is irritating to almost everybody, even 
to those too sweet tempered to say any- 
thing. But I thoroughly disagree with the 
husband that moods have anything to do 
with the matter. We might just as well 
leave off saying our prayers for the same 
reason. 

Surely we do not go to church entirely 
“for what we can get,” and to implore 
God to grant our wishes. I think a great 
many busy people go to church on a fine 
Sunday partly to show God honour and 
respect, partly because they could not 
bear the thought of placing a “rock of 
offence” in their neighbours’ path by a bad 
example. . 
* * 

It must indeed be a terrible trial to 
see anybody we love gradually drift away 
from us. The necessity for living with any 
one with whom it is very difficult to get on 
must involve a constant mental and physical 
strain. I, too, know of a husband and wife 
who hardly ever speak to each other unless 
strangers are present, and so much has this 
sad state of affairs got on the nerves of that 
sweet woman that she has begun to wonder if 
she is very unlovable. “Can there be a silvér 
lining to such dark clouds? Yes, if even one 
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of the two has a real sense of duty. There is 
much we cannot understand in the dim light 
of this world, yet people have found in later 
life that trials of this kind have proved to be 
blessings. The effort to be patient, although 
often unsuccessful, curbs a quick temper. 
In years to come, D.’s friend may look back 
to their early married life, and smile as 
friends wonder at their unruffled temper 
when children are tiresome, or unkind 
criticisms are repeated, for the fierce struggle 
of long ago makes these seem but pin-pricks. 
They may then realise they have, by God’s 
help, to some extent ruled their spirit; and 
this discipline, the Bible tells us, is better than 
“taking a city.” 

If husband and wife pray earnestly for 
* peace at home,” it is certain to come, 
sooner or later; and, as I said last month, 
one can never tell how much may be 
due to something physical. I have in my 
mind one man, who was a most trying 
husband, but after he died we heard he had 
had a sunstroke when quartered in India, 
and it had affected his brain. Imagine the 
remorse if the wife had made no effort to 
be patient with him, but she bore all heroi- 
cally. with the result that her character be- 
came each year more and more saintly. 
Generalities, however, are of little use. I 
will venture, therefore, to make one or two 
practical suggestions. 


If the breach between D.’s friends is to be 
healed let them never breathe a word to an 
outsider. It is very common for people to 
discuss home grievances, but to my mind most 
despicable. ‘Those who do so may be quite 
sure their friends think no better of them 
for it. Let the husband be able thoroughly 
to trust his wife’s honour in regard to their 
private affairs; and a chivalrous man will 
never allow a feeling of anger to prevent 
perfect courtesy to his wife before strangers. 
Under the circumstances neither should 
accept invitations to dinners or dances unless 
both are able to go. 


I wonder if Ds friend spends a good 
deal of time playing golf or ping-pong, and 
staying late at afternoon parties, for a man 
has a right to be annoyed if his meals 


are unpunctual and his establishment is 
mismanaged. A home will never be tho- 
roughly comfortable unless the lady of the 
house supervises everything. Fires are apt 
to burn low, especially in frosty weather! 
servants are sometimes forgetful! Nor is 
this all, loving attentions help to make the 
wheels go round. I speak of what I know, 
for my father would have felt himself very 
much injured if he had ever gone out with- 
out his wife helping him on with his coat. 
I can remember his tone of voice as he 
called her by name when leaving his study, 
and her reply, “I am upstairs” (for there 
were nine children under eleven), “do you 
want me?” “Qh no, Iam going out ”— 
but she invariably ran down knowing well he 
was cheered by a word from her before 
starting on his round of visiting, and when 
he returned his study fire was never half 
out. ‘Thousands do these things, but in 
these talks I confine myself to real ex- 
perience. If the husband of D.’s friend is 
a professional man, there is some little 
excuse for irritability when he is inter- 
rupted in important work by waiting for 
meals, or by being called to see visitors 
or tradespeople during his wife’s absence. 
* 


For great things people are more or less 
prepared, it is the little things that so often 
create a coolness. It is provoking to any 
man to come in with a friend and find the 
flowers dead, the drawing-room littered with 
sewing or toys; also, in my opinion, it is 
disrespectful for the women of a household 
not to change their dresses in the evening, 
unless for a very good reason. I have 
recently read an idyll of home life, having 
just finished that delightfully written  bio- 
graphy of Sir James Paget. The part 
played by Lady Paget when they had barely 
enough to live upon is a real romance, for 
love made hard things easy. It is a tonic and 
a sermon. Sir James’ working day usually 
lasted from 8 A.M. until 2 A.M. the following 
day, yet he managed to write quite calmly 
with his wife and children talking and 
making restful music. He never allowed 
bimself work or dining out on Sunday, which 
was rigidly reserved for worship, rest, walks 
with his children, and happy intercourse with 
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his family and a few intimate friends at 
supper after the services of the day were 
over. Talk about the best book of the year, 
this biography is to my mind of more value 
than any memoir I can remember for the 
last ten years. The incessant work ofa highly 
intellectual man with a stipend of a hundred a 
year at the beginning of his career, his keen 
love of his profession (having never at any 
time ambition to be anything but a surgeon), 
his successful struggle to pay his father’s 
debts and the money lent for his training, the 
way he kept Sunday, and his prayerful life, 
make one feel it is a responsibility to have 
read such a life. Every page is interesting 
and admirably edited by his son Mr. Stephen 
Paget, who so completely effaces himself that 
he never alludes to his own work, although like 
his father he is a fellow of the College of Sur- 
geons and a consultant in Harley Street. Cer- 
tainly members of the College of Physicians 
and the College of Surgeons set us an example 
in regard to advertising, for it is not even 
allowable to have a notice in any paper say- 
ing a particular doctor has returned to town ! 
* * 

There is a special reason this month for 
going to press before many of our readers 
have seen the first number of our new series. 
Having therefore very few questions to 
answer, I feel justified in giving most of my 
space to this very important one. 

+ 

In connection with a question referring to 
the Bishop of Worcester’s Consecration a 
bishop explained to me the other day that 
no one holding the episcopal office is ever 
asked to preach at a Consecration. The 
bishop elect is supposed to be married to 
the diocese ; and at a wedding no bride or 
bridegroom is attended by those who have 
entered the estate of matrimony. When 
several bishops are consecrated at the same 
time, the one who was first offered a bishopric 
chooses the preacher. 


A reader of the January number asks me 
to say how death can be satisfactorily certified. 
This is a large order, but curiously enough I 
heard yesterday of a very sad case of a girl 


being buried alive. The mother, thinking 
over the fact that her daughter had died while 
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inhaling chloroform, became very uneasy and 
insisted on the coffin being disinterred after 
the funeral. To their horror they found 
both hands lifted up showing she had moved 
and made an effort to push up thelid. This 
is terrible, and I should be glad to hear if any 
reader knows of a similar awful mistake. 
Next month I shall have something to say of 
the extraordinary precautions adopted before 
certificates are given in other countries, par- 
ticularly describing the admirable safeguards 
adopted by law in Germany. E. H. 


II. Women of Worth and Work 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


It has been the good fortune of few 
writers to achieve a phenomenal success 
with their first novel, and yet it was thus 
that Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler be- 
came known as one of the most gifted 
literary women of our time. She had been 
writing verse and short stories with con- 
siderable success for some years and 
indeed it was in the SuNDay MaGaziNE 
that some of her earliest productions were 
published. But up till 1898 nothing that she 
had produced had attracted any particular 
aitention. ‘The publication of her first long 
novel, however, “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” 
created quite a stir in the literary world and 
it was at once seen that a brilliant and clever 
writer had arisen. 


The Story of a Story 


IT was at the suggestion of Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll that Miss Fowler first attempted any- 
thing longer in fiction than the ordinary 
short story. Dr. Nicoll had been struck 
by the cleverness exhibited in ‘ Cupid’s 
Garden,” a collection of short stories, and 
he wrote to Miss Fowler asking if she 
would write a novel that should bring the 
subject of Methodism before the upper 
classes in such a way as would interest them 
in it. Miss Fowler agreed to make the 
attempt, and “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby ” 
was the result, The success of the book 
was truly remarkable. It became the one 
subject of conversation in literary circles, 
and the sale in Great Britain has been one 
of the six or seven greatest obtained by 
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successful novels during the past two or 
three years. Further the story was trans- 
lated into French and several other foreign 
languages, and it has also been produced in 
Braille type for the use of the blind. No 
other living lady writer can claim to have 
achieved such results with her first novel. 


A Juvenile Poetess 


Miss FowLer, who is the elder daughter 
of the Right Hon. Sir Heury Fowler, has 
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had a love for writing since she was a child. 
Before she was twelve she had produced a 
number of poems on Grecian and Roman 
mythology, and although she laughs at these 
now, those who have been privileged to read 
them say they show rare merit and ability in 
a poetess so young. But she did not confine 
herself to classical subjects. Here is a 
quatrain written when she was but twelve 
years old, giving her account of and com- 
ment upon a certain meeting that had taken 
place shortly before : 
And after that the curate made a speech, 
Of which, alas! I could not hear a word; 


But if that little speech the speaker pleased, 
What did it matter if it was unheard? 
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How her Stories are Written 

Tuis gifted young authoress has no fancy 
methods of writing. Her work has been 
done almost entirely at “‘ Woodthorne,” Sir 
Henry’s country seat near Wolverhampton ; 
and the inhabitants and scenery of the sur- 
rounding country have been largely drawn 
upon for characterisation and description in 
her novels. 

Miss Fowler loves outdoor exercise and 
is a great walker, scarcely a day going by 
but what she covers from eight to twelve 
miles. But although she is exceedingly 
fond of the country, the young authoress is 
equally attracted by London. She thinks 
there is nowhere in the world where character 
can be so well studied as in the great 
metropolis, and when she comes up to town 
each year for the London season, she spends 
much time going about and getting to know 
more about people and things. Miss Fowler, 
whose grandfather was a Methodist Minister, 
has endeavoured in her stories to give a 


dignity and attractiveness to Noncon- 


formity and has succeeded in a way equalled 


by none who have attempted a like task. 


A Bishop’s Helpmeet 

Wuen Dr. George Ridding married in 
1876 the eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Selborne, he was headmaster of Winchester 
School. It was not till 1884 that the 
Bishopric of Southwell was established, and he 
was selected for the dignity of first occupying 
the See. Dr. Ridding was peculiarly happy 
in having for his helpmeet a lady who 
possessed all the tact and wisdom requisite 
for a bishop’s wife—a very difficult position 
to fill successfully, seeing that the wife of a 
bishop, although she has no official or eccle- 
siastical status, is expected to act in a very 
special sense as the helpmeet of her husband. 
Certainly for the last seventeen or eighteen 
years Lady Laura Ridding has carried out 
her work with unqualified success, and has 
secured the praise of all parties in. the 
Church. The active part she has taken for 
years in the Church Congress Women’s 
Meetings needs no more than a passing 
mention here, and at the Conferences of the 
National Union of Women Workers she is 
always a prominent leader. 
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Lady Laura Ridding 


Lady Laura Ridding is an able public 
speaker. She marshals her facts with skill, 
has a pleasing delivery, and is free from 
those mannerisms which mar the utterances 
of so many public women. Amid all her 
multifarious duties as the wife of the Bishop 
of Southwell, Lady Laura Ridding finds 
time occasionally for writing, and she has 
contributed articles to several important 
magazines. 


The Princess Royal 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Fife, who, since her marriage, has led a very 
quiet and retired life, is likely to come more 
prominently before the public gaze in the 
future as Princess Royalof England. Of all 
the granddaughters of Queen Victoria, she 
is probably the best loved by the people. 
Her Royal Highness has delighted to show 
herself a woman like other women, with all 
the love of husband, home and children 
which makes a wife and mother what she 
should be. When staying at Sheen Lodge, 
the ivy-clad cottage home of her husband at 
Richmond, the Duchess acts as her own 
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housekeeper, and keeps as close an eye 
upon her servants, her larder, and her 
children, as many a working man’s wife. 
She is a skilled butter-maker, thanks to the 
wisdom of her mother, who always insisted 
that all her daughters should become profi- 
cient in domestic matters. 


A Distinguished Organist 

PRINCESS LOUISE is a clever musician, 
and up to the time of her marriage, she 
always played the organ at Sandringham 
during family prayers, and several times she 
acted as organist at Sandringham Church, 
where her playing was much appreciated, not 
only on account of her kindliness in occupy- 


ing the post, but because of the excellence of 
her rendering. 


Recreation and Charity 

THE Duchess believes in taking her re- 
creation out of doors. She is a great lover 
of lawn tennis, a fearless rider and an 
energetic pedestrian. Since her marriage 
she has become an expert angler, and much 
of her time on Deeside is spent with rod and 


(W. & D. Downey, photographers, Ebury Street) 
The Duchess of Fife and her children 
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line. One year the Duchess secured the 
largest aggregate catch of the season, so far 
as lady anglers were concerned. ‘The poor 
on her husband’s Highland estates have 
cause to bless her skill with rod and line, for 
all the fish she catches are distributed freely 
among them. It is not only in this way, 
however, that the charitable inclinations of 
her Royal Highness take form. She is a con- 
stant friend of the poor, in whatever neighbour- 
hood she may be staying, and, like many of her 
royal relations, she carries out the Scriptural 
injunction, “ Do not your alms before men,” 
preferring rather to help her less fortunate 
sisters in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 


Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


Il. A MOULIN PARLIAMENT 


WHEN an event of importance had happened 
in Moulin, a parliament would usually meet 
to discuss it. ‘The meeting-place was round 
Miss Maingay’s counter. ‘The opinions of 


the members were pretty freely expressed, 
but it was reserved to Miss Lisbeth to give 


the feeling of the house. 

When the old doctor died a young suc- 
cessor took his place. He was a youth who 
had a fair idea of his own importance ; he 
had passed high at the Medial Schools, had 
taken some sort of a medal, and was very 
much aware of the fact. He intended to set 
the Thames on fire, but was aware that in 
Moulin he must gacher the sticks, so he 
treated the people as mere “ cases” instead 
of human beings. He was clever at his 
work, and so gained the respect of the men, 
but from the first he made fatal mistakes 
with the women. 

“The doctor’s been to see my man the 
day,” said Kirsty Millar, a stout, fair woman, 
who stood knitting fiercely at Miss Maingay’s 
counter. ‘TI canna thole through wi’ a man 
who has niver a word for the bairns. He 
jist says: ‘Pit the brats ava, while I go and 
see yer man.’ Dr. Dowson would hae given 
them a kind word, and kent a’ their names.” 

“ Ye canna expect that,” said Miss Janet, 
who always tried to be peacemaker, “ina 
lad ’ats no five-and-twinty. It would no’ be 
natural tae hae sic a memory at his age.” 
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“ Aweel, that’s as may be,” said Kirsty, 
“ but I dinna see the gude o’ winnin’ a siller 
medal if ye canna mind ten bairnies’ names, 
And only sax o’ them at hame too.” 

“T dinna like his clippit English,” said 
Nannie Gregson, a timid freckled soul, but 
one who could be roused on occasions. “It 
does fine for the Kirk or the Sabbath, but 
it’s no natural like when a body’s onweel.” 

‘‘] wish,” said Easie Pearse, who had 
decided opinions of her own, “I wish we 
could choose oor doctors as we choose the 
meenister. I’d ken fine wha tae vote for.” 

“ Hoo would ye test them?” asked Miss 
Lisbeth. 

“T’d seat them al in a row, and gie them 
each a greetin’ littl’un. And Id gie my 
vote tae him as stopt the greetin’ soonest.” 

“Deed, it would be graund!” exclaimed 
Miss Lisbeth. 

“It’s no his mainner that I dinna haud 
wi,” went on Nannie, ‘it’s his drougs. He 
gied my Davey what he ca’ed chemical 
syrup, and it tastit nae waur than raspberry 
juice.” 

‘«‘ Aye,” said Kirsty, “I dinna haud wi’ 
easy-tastin’ medecines.” 

«“ A mind,” went on Nannie, “ when Dr. 
Dowson gied me a droug, it tastit like addled 
eggs laid in a peat-bog.” 

The company nodded ; 
this preparation. 

“Yon was a medecin tae be prood o”!” 
said Miss Lisbeth. 

‘© An’ I mind,” went on Nannie, “ that 
my man had the rheumatiz that verra day.’ 
So I says tae him, ‘ Wully, here’s a medecin 
’at’s sae powerfu’ there’s naething it canna 
cure. Sae he took two-three drappies. 
Then he said it was sae graund the smell 0’ 
it was eneuch.” 

“Did the rheumatiz gang awa’?” asked 
Miss Lisbeth. 

« Aye, for a bittie, for five weeks he never 
spoke o’t ava, but I keepit the medecin. 
‘Then our twa new hens got the pip, and says 
Wully: ‘I’m thinkin’ your medecin’ll cure 
the hens.’ Sae I gied them baith the rest o’ 
the bottle.” 

*« And what happened ?” 

“Oh, they baith died the week aifter. 
And I thocht tae mysel’ if I’d only hata hale 
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bottle instead o’ three quarters I’d maybe 
hae saved them baith to this day.” 

“ Puir body,” said Kirsty, ‘and ye lost 
twa layin’ hens !” 

« But there’s waur than that,” said Nannie. 
“ When the medecin was wastit he feels the 
rheumatiz again. There’s naebody sae con- 
trairy as a man-body when he’s onwell.” 

“ That’s true,” assented 
with conviction. 

“ An he aye got sae pairten-faced (obstinate) 
he’d hae nae medecin ava. He’d tak’ naething 
for his rheumatiz but a new flannel weskit ! ” 

The company sighed over the contrariness 
of mankind. 

“ Aweel,” said Easie, who felt she had 
not yet put in her complaint, “I’m no 
skeered at easy-tastin’ medecins. What I 
canna abide is a doctor that doesna gang tae 
the kirk. For a man to be fechtin’ wi’ death 
ilka day, and no to spier a bit what’s comin’ 
aifter, is jist no canny and I dinna like it!” 

The audience felt this to be a profound 
remark. How many might have followed it 
I do not know, but that Phoebe Baxter, from 
the parish of Sunnylaw, famed for her sharp 
tongue, slipped in at that moment. To the 
horror of Moulin, she took the inhabitants 
at their word. 

“T kent weel ye were no pleased wi’ your 
doctor, and can tell ye the reason o’t. Ye 
were sae terrible upliftit aboot your meen- 
ister that the doctor was sent ye as a judg- 
ment o’ Heaven.” 

Now it’s onething to abuse our possessions, 
but quite another for a neighbour to do so. 
The Moulinites were up in arms at once, 
and they felt they had a stout defender in 
Kirsty. 

“ Hoot awa wi’ ye, Phcebe,” she said, 
“oor doctor took a siller medal !” 

“Qor doctor’s hoose is as big as the 
manse! ” 


the company 


“Oor doctor’s twice been mentioned in 
the Lancet.” 

Phoebe had not the least idea as to what 
the Lancet might mean, but she was not on 
that account abashed. 

“QOors has a laddie tae mak’ his medecines.” 

“Puir body,” said Kirsty, pityingly, “ oors 
has sic a magneeficent kind o’ medecine ’at 
there’s naebody can make it but himsel’ ! ” 
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There was a hush, for the company felt 
this was a victory, and it was just at this 
moment that I entered the shop. 

“You were having a fine claver about 
some one,” I remarked, as Miss Janet handed 
me over some stamps. 

“ Aye, it was abogt the new doctor,” she 
said. 

Now it happened that I had no love for 
the doctor myself. Once I met him in 
Edinburgh, and had heard him speak of his 
patients as ‘country bumpkins.’ That 
stamped the man to my mind. Though I 
never would have breathed my opinion at 
Moulin, I was curious to hear how the 
people liked him themselves. 

*“ And what do you think of him, Miss 
Janet ?” I asked. 

Miss Janet woke up from some far-away 
reverie, and I doubt if she had even heard 
the discussion at all. 

“T was thinkin’, Miss Molly,” she said 
“that he’s aye young, and he’s got nae 
mither. When he was a bairnie there was 
naebody to tak’ him tae the kirk and teach 
his prayers and read him the psalms. 
When he went tae college there was nae 
mither tae warm his slippers at the ingle- 
neuk. When he won his medal there 
was naebody to be openin’ the case to 
tak’ a peep at it. And I’m thinkin’ a 
medal o’ gowd wouldna be muckle worth 
if there was naebody but yersel’ tae see it 
shine.” 

“And they do say he has no even a sister 
tae pray for him.” 

*“ And I was thinkin’, Miss Mollie, that an 
auld body’s prayers can hurt naebody, no’ if 
it were the King himsel’ upon his throne. 
Sae the puir orphan laddie can aye have 
mine.” 

There was a heavenly light in her old blue 
eyes, but it was a light that shone from 
within, not from without. 

I never felt more rebuked in my life. 
Nanny, Kirsty and Phoebe slipped quietly 
out of the shop, the latter forgetting all the 

things she came to buy. The debate was 


never to my knowledge resumed, and indeed 
since then I have been surprised to hear 
what nice things the Moulinites say about 
their doctor. 





Evenings 
with the 
Children 


February, and its Fishes 


Fresruary is here, the “fill-dyke” month, 
with its snowdrops, “fair maids of February” 
as they are called, and its missel-thrushes, the 
first song-birds of the year. It is the last 


(F. Hollyer, photographer, London) 


Fair maids of February 


month of Winter, and its “ Zodiacal sign ” is 
the last in “the circle of little beasties.” 

In January, the first month of the year but 
last but one in the Zodiac, you remember the 
sun was said to move into the sign of Aqua- 
rius, the man with the water-pot; and this 
month it moves from the water-pot into the 
sign of the fishes, or Pisces, which is the Latin 
for fishes. If you will look at any globe, or 


al 


map of the sky, that shows you all the stars, 
you will find the picture of a man pouring 
water out of a great vase—this is Aquarius; 
and if you watch where the water runs to, 
you will notice that it goes down into the 
mouths of two fishes who are tied together 
by their tails. There, is a proverb, “as 
thirsty as a fish”; for if you look at one in 
the water opening and shutting its mouth 
when it breathes, it looks just as if it was 
drinking, and so thirsty that it could never 
drink enough; but I am quite sure that if 
the Pisces of the Zodiac have been swallowing 
all the water that Aquarius has been pouring 
down their throats for these thousands of 
years, they must by this time have had quite 
enough and wish he would stop. 


All the same, the month of the fishes is, 
as a rule, a very wet one; and country people 


are more glad 


than sorry when 
Msces. 





it is. There is 
an old saying 
that 
All the moneths in 
the yere 
Hate a fine Febru 
areer, 
which means, 
that if February 
is fine all the 
rest of the year 
will go wrong, for 
it is really a 
winter month, 
and if it behaves 
like a Spring one 
it will upset all 
the other months, 
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March being wet instead of dry, as it ought 
to be, April hot and dry, May cold, and so 
on all through the twelvemonth. Yet some- 
times February, instead of sitting half frozen 
in “his old wagon drawn by fishes,” as the 
poet Spenser describes him, breaks out into 
mild, sunny weather. Then the celandine and 
coltsfoot come into flower, only to be killed 
by frost a little later; and the brimstone 
butterfly and the tortoiseshell creep out from 
their winter hiding-places, and try to feel 
warm in the sun. Sitting so long, for months 
together, in one spot, the butterflies’ legs and 
wings perhaps go to sleep; and if they do 
what pins-and-needles they must have ! 


Robbing a Month 


You want to know why February has only 
twenty-eight days, and in leap-year twenty- 
nine? Well, the reason is rather a funny one. 
At first February had thirty days, but Julius 
Cesar, who was born in the month which is 
now called “July” after him, did not like 
the other months having more days than his 
own “birthday month,” so he took away 
one from February to add to July. Then 
came Augustus Cesar, and he, too, wanted 
his month to be as big as Julius Czsar’s, so 
he took another day from poor February, 
and left it with only twenty-eight—except in 
leap-year ! 

But, if it has got so few days, February has, 
at any rate, one day more famous than any 
in July or August, even though emperors 
did try to make their own months so im- 
portant by robbing February, and that is 
Valentine’s Day, the 14th. It is not nearly 
so popular now as it used to be, and, like 
April Fools’ Day, May Day, and Guy 
Fawkes’ Day, has gone out of fashion since 
bank-holidays were invented. But when I 
was a boy, forty years ago, we used to make 
as much fuss over our valentines as you 
children do now over your Christmas cards, 
and postmen had as hard work on Feb- 
ruary 13 as they now have on Christmas or 
New Year’s Eve. The day is named after a 
Bishop Valentine, but why, I am not quite 
sure—nor is anybody else really. All I 
know is, that the poor bishop was nearly 
thumped to death with sticks, and then had 
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his head cut off, and after his death was 
made a Saint. 


The Missel-Thrush 


I pon’t think January has any bird or 
flower—all its own, as it were—that you can 
say “belongs” to it more than to any other 
month; but February has both, for the Snow- 
drop is its own flower and the Missel-thrush 
is its own bird. - 

What a beautiful, lovable bird itis! They 
call it the *‘storm-cock,” because it seems to 
like stormy weather; and in February, when 
the bitter wind is blowing, and even when it 
is snowing, it will often perch itself on the 
top of the tallest tree it can find, and sing 
with all its might. And if there is a mild 
day or two, as there nearly always is, the 
missel-thrushes will build their nests, lay their 
eggs, and, unless the old bird sitting on the 
nest is frozen to death, they will hatch the 
eggs and rear their young ones before the 
daffodils are a-bloom. 

They are very amusing birds to watch 
when the yew-berries and holly-berries are 
ripe, for they seem to think that all the trees 
belong only to themselves, and that no other 
birds have any right to any of the berries. 
So they spend most of their time trying to 
keep the blackbirds, thrushes, fieidfares, and 


The storm-cock, or missel-tbrush 
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redwings away from them all at once, which, 
of course, they can’t do as the trees are all in 
different directions, and while the missel- 
thrush is busy screeching at the birds in one 
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Fuchsia—the Foxia—properly. Very few. 
people can spell it aright, but if you know 
that it was called Fuchsia after Dr. Fuchs 
you cannot go wrong. The cubs in the 








A dozen little foxes who lost their mothers and were brought up by foxhcunds 


tree and driving them out of it, the rest of 
the birds are gobbling as fast as they can in 
all the others. In the end the birds get all 
the berries that they want just then and go 
away for a little while, and the storm-cock, 
very proud of having got rid of them as he 
thinks, sits on the top of a tree the ‘king 
of the castle.” But, alas! by-and-by back 
come all the birds, one by one, and the old 
game starts afresh. And so it goes on to 
sunset, and the missel-thrush, suspicious even 
of the poor sparrows who only want to go to 
bed in the yew tree or in the holly, chases 
the little birds out of their chosen bedrooms, 
and long after you cannot see it you can 
hear the missel-thrush scolding. 


Twelve Little Foxes 


You will, I am sure, be interested in this 
picture of little fox-cubs. There are a dozen 
of them, and very pretty little creatures they 
are, these Rossels and Reynardines, as that 
bad old Fuchs in the delightful story of 
Reynard the Fox, christened his children. 
Fuchs, as some of you know already, is the 
German for “ fox,” and if you will only 
remember how it is spelt, you will be able 
to do what even lots of grown-ups cannot 
do, and that is, spell the name of the flower 


picture had lost their mothers and were 
nursed—those that had needed nursing—by 
foxhounds. Wasn’t that odd? I wonder 
whether the foster-mothers, if they ever had 
to hunt one of these particular cubs, would 
recognise it again. I suppose not. 


Jingle-Jumbles 

I HAVE only had three of these sent to me, 
and I publish them all to encourage other 
children to try for the book-prizes I promised. 
Some of you I am sure can make up good 
jumbles. 


Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
The birds began to sing, 

I’m going a milking, sir, she said, 
To set before the King. 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating some curds and whey. 
He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
MARMADUKE CHAPMAN. 


Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
‘To market, to market, to buy a fat pig, 

May I go with you, my pretty maid? 

Home again, home again, jiggety jig. 
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Robin and Richard were two pretty men, 
A carrion crow sat on an éak, 
They lay in bed till the clock struck ten, 
Watching a tailor shape a cloak. 
May Morris LEATHAM. 


The Lion and the Unicorn 
And Jenny Wren the fair, 
And the maiden all forlorn, 
And many more were there 
Who milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
Frightened a little mouse under the chair, 
Married the man all tattered and torn 
Going to the Fair. oo’ 
Prizes of books have been forwarded to 
my three young friends who contributed 
these Jumbles. For the future, no prize 
will be given for a Jumble which is made up 
of only two Nursery rhymes. If it is a 
Jumble of four lines there must be three 
nursery rhymes mixed up init. If of six lines 
then there must be at least four. If of eight 
lines there must be at least five mixed up. 


How very Dreadful 

One day last autumn I received a letter 
from Aunt Molly in which she said ;— 
“Julian sent me a letter from Norfolk the 

















A small heath 


other day, in which he said: ‘As I was 
coming home on Saturday afternoon I found, 
quite close to our house, a beautiful pug 
drowned in a puddle, and, just at our corner, 
there was a poor old lady squashed flat on 
the path quite dead of course. I expect 
it was father on his bicycle who did it, and 
he thinks so too.’ 


“There! Did you ever hear of such a 


thing? Julian, you see, was not a bit 
shocked. Nor his father either. When I 


read it I said to myself, I must inquire into 


this matter. It is really too dreadful. A pug 
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A wall 


drowned in a puddle on the road is bad 
enough, but an old lady squashed flat, poor 
thing, by a bike, is much worse.” 


Not so very Dreadful after all 

A few days later, Aunt Molly, dear old soul, 
wrote to me again: “Since telling you 
about the goings-on in Norfolk—of a pug 
being drowned in a pudale and an old lady 
squashed flat by a gentleman on his bicycle 
—I have made inquiries, as I said I would, 
and I am very glad that I did not write to 
the police and make a fuss about in too 
great a hurry. It is always best to make 
sure that you are not making yourself look 
silly before you begin to fuss about any- 
thing. For I wrote to Julian’s papa about 
the shocking occurrences, and he wrote to 
me: ‘It is all quite true. The pug was 
drowned in a puddle and the old lady was 
squashed flat. But both the pug and the 
old lady were moths! So there is no need 
to tell the police about it, nor to write to 
the papers.” 

The moral of which is, as the Duchess 
would have said to Alice, “ Never jump to 
conclusions.” 

You see, Aunt Molly 


moths and butterflies. 


has never collected 
She thought the pug 
was a pug-dog, and the old lady was an old 
lady like No 
shocked. 


herself. wonder she was 








bess ! 


A grizzled skipper 


























A tortoiseshell 


Now, Aunt Molly has a little niece called 
Dorothy, who is very fond of all sorts of wild 
creatures, and, for a little girl, she is quite 
wise about moths and butterflies. And 
when Aunty told her about the pug and the 
old lady she laughed at the mistake, and 
by-and-by she came into the room with a 
piece of paper in her hand. 

“ Look here, Aunty dear,” 
seriously, “I have written an account of 
what once happened to me. You will hardly 
believe it, I know, for it is all so very, very 
wonderful. But it is quite true ; every single 
word of it.” And Aunt Molly read it 
and thought it all so extraordinary that she 
has sent it to me. I wonder if it will 
puzzle any of you. Here is what Dorothy 
wrcte. 

“T went for a country walk with Freddy, 
and at the end of the lane we came upon a 
small heath, and just beyond it saw a wali, 
and as I was passing the heath what do you 
think happened? Why, the wall sprang up, 
flew right over my head, and lo! and behold! 
the heath itself jumped up and flew after the 


she said quite 





A painted lady 
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wall! Wasn’t this astonishing? But mote 
things happened. A peacock was coming 
along the path in acorn-field when a grizzled 
skipper suddenly appeared, chasing a painted 
lady, and the peacock joined the skipper, and 
they all three went off over the hedge. 
What do you think of that? And isn’t this 
a queer thing? I don’t believe there is a 
wild tortoise in the whole of Kent, and yet 
I hardly ever go out in summer without 
seeing tortoise shells on the roads and all 
about. But I have never once seen a 
tortoise anyw vuaall 

of course Dorothy was only trying to 
puzzle aunt Molly. But, all the same, every 
word of what she wrote was quite true. 

Can any of you explain what she meant? 
And Ill tell you what. I will give a prize ofa 
bound volume of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
for the best puzzle paper like Dorothy’s, 





A peacock 
only it must be about mo¢hs, and not 
butterflies. 
* 
** 


I have some dear little nieces and nephews 
who very often make me tell them stories. 
They always ask if it is a “true” story or 
a “make-up” one, and I have never been 
able to find out (and I don’t think that they 
know themselves) which they like best. 
Which do you like best? Well, the other 
day they came to see me, and while their 
mamma went upstairs they said I must tell 
them a story. So I told them this one; 
but whether it was true or a make-up I left 
them to decide for themselves. I will call the 
story : 
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Rather a Mix 


OnE fine summers day Cinderella’s 
mother thought she would send some cakes 
and cream to poor old Grauny who lived 
all alone in the cottage in the wood. So 
Cinderella went off into the wood with a 
basket on her arm, and you all know how 
the Beast met her by the way, and found out 
where she was going, and how he ran off to 
the cottage before her. 

When he got there it happened that old 
Granny was not at home but had gone out to 
pick up sticks for a fire, so he put on her 
night-clothes and got into her bed pretend- 
ing to be Granny, and very soon after 
Cinderella (who had stopped to pick flowers 
along the path) reached the door. 

As Granny had told her always to do she 
cried out ‘open sesame,” and the door 
flew open of its own accord. Cinderella 
was just stepping into the cottage when she 
caught sight of the Beast in the bed, and so 
frightened was she at the look of it in the 
night cap, that she dropped her basket and 
spilt all the cakes and cream and ran for 
her life dewn the steps as hard as ever she 
could run. Just then 


The clock struck one 
And down the mouse run 


and in her hurry Cinderella never noticed 
that she had dropped one of her glass 
slippers, but ran and ran until all sorts of 
strange adventures happened to her, as you 
will hear by-and-by. 

After a while the Beast began to wonder 
why no little girl came into the cottage to 
be eaten up, and so he got out of bed and 
came to the door and looked out, and 
there on the steps he saw the glass slipper 
lying. ‘What a beauty!” said the Beast. 
“T will marry the Beauty that can wear this 
slipper.” 

Just then old Granny came home with 
her bundle of wood for the fire and going 
into her cottage saw that somebody had been 
there. 

“Who’s been eating my cakes and 
cream?” she cried in a little wee voice. 
“Who’s been lying in my bed?” she cried 
in a middle-sized voice, and “ Who’s stolen 
my nighties?” in a great big voice. 
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Then she went and looked out, and there 
on the steps she saw somebody in her own 
nightgown and her own nightcap. So she 
went up very angry indeed to him, and when 
the Beast saw her he said: “Sister Anne, 
Sister Anne, do you see anybody coming? ” 

And all she said was, “‘ Roley, poley.” 

Then the Beast said, ‘1 have promised to 
marry the Beauty who can wear this glass 
slipper. Sister Anne, Sister Anne, do you 
see any beauties coming ?” 

“Gammon and spinach,” said the old 
Granny, as she quietly took off one of her 
own shoes and put it into her pocket, and 
then she said to the Beast, “ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself coming into my cottage 
and stealing a poor old woman’s nightgown 
and one of her slippers, too. Give me my 
slipper,” she said, “I can’t go walking about 
with nothing on one foot like this.” And 
the Beast gave her the glass slipper, and lo! 
and behold it slipped on to Granny’s foot at 
once. 

“There now!” said old Granny, “ you 
must marry me.” 

Now the Beast who, you know, was really 
an enchanted Marquis in disguise, young 
and handsome and—which is best of all— 
very good, looked at the old woman and 
felt very sad, because, you see, he wanted to 
marry a princess and not a grandmother. 
He began to weep. 

“Tt is no use your crying,” said Granny, 
“you must marry me.” 

“T suppose I must,” sobbed the poor 
Beast, in a very miserable voice. 

“Yes,” said Granny, “and I promise to 
marry you!” 

No sooner were the magic words out of 
the old woman’s mouth than there was a 
kind of a whiffle and a kind of a whuff and 
—what do you think? The Beast’s night- 
cap flew off up into the air, and his hand 
vanished. And instead of the night-cap 
there was a iovely velvet cap with long 
prince’s feathers and a prince’s crown on it, 
and instead of the Beast’s wolfy snout and 
hairy cheeks there was the beautiful face of 
the young Marquis of Carabas ! 

Then he took off Granny’s nightgown and 
threw it away, and oh! you should have 
seen the satin and silver coat that he was . 
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wearing and the pretty stockings and the 
shoes with diamond buckles! All his shaggy 
skin was gone. ‘The enchantment was over. 
For somebody had promised to marry him. 
And still he went on weeping. 

But Granny did not mind a bit and said 
*‘Come along.” So they went away together 
arm in arm to find the Priest, all shaven and 
shorn, who, you remember, married the 
maiden all forlorn to the man all tattered 
and torn. 

And here I had to stop, for their mamma 
came back and they had to go. “And 
did the Marquis really marry Granny?” 
asked Gerty, very anxiously, just as their 
carriage was starting. And I nodded my 
head, which means “yes,” and then I 
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shook it, which means “no,” so I don’t 
know what Gerty thinks. But if they are 
all very good. I shall go on with the story 
in the next number. 


Picture Jumbles 


I hear that many of you have found the 
picture jumble very interesting and I must 
thank those who wrote and told me so, 
Well, here is another. Like the first it 
represents nursery rhymes. See how many 
you can find and write their names on the 
lines below. Each rhyme named will count 
as one mark to you. In the March number 
there will be another jumble picture and 
then I shall ask you to cut out the pictures 
and send them to me, and I will send the prizes 
as I promised last month. UNCLE PHIL 
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Literature 
of the Month 


I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen_or 
ministers of the gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


The Autobiography of Gipsy Smith 


“Gipsy SmiTH, His Life.and Work,” told 
by himself, has at last been published 
(Thomas Law, Memorial Hall, E.C.); and 
very interesting reading it proves to be. 
Probably no other living evangelist can look 
back upon such a remarkable and romantic 
career as the gipsy preacher, who tells his 
story in a plain, straightforward manner, 
more rarely to be found in autobiographical 
works than one could wish. Where he thinks 
he has been to blame he does not hesitate 
to say so, and he is generous to those with 
whom he has had differences of opinion. Some 
anecdotes and incidents culled from the 
book appear in our “ Men of the Month” 
pages and will give an idea of the strange 
life which the evangelist has ied and the 
difficulties he has had to contend with, 
The remarkable success which attended his 
gospel ministry in the early days, and the 
phenomenal crowds which flocked to hear 
him, can only compare with the work of 
D. L. Moody and C, H.,Spurgeon among 
modern evangelists. The book is illustrated 
with excellent reproductions of photo- 
graphs of the gipsy preacher and his rela- 
tions, and Dr. Alexander Maclaren has 


written an appreciative Introduction, (Price 
6s.) 


Eadie’s Biblical Cyclopaedia 

A NEW edition of this well-known work 
is welcome. It is the most concise and 
handy Bible dictionary which the ordinary 
student of the Scriptures can obtain, and is 
particularly suited to the needs of Sunday- 
school teachers. The present™edition has 
been thoroughly revised by Canon ‘Tristram, 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, the Rev. Vernon 
Bartlet, Mr. Theophilus Pinches of the 
British Museum, and the Rev. Henry A. 
Redpath, whilst Professor Sayce of Oxford 
has written a Preface. In addition to a 
number of illustrations in the text, there are 
twenty-seven separate plates printed on 
special paper and four coloured maps. It 
is interesting to note that Eadie’s Biblical 
Cyclopsadia was one of the first three books 
which Gipsy Smith possessed and learnt to 
read, (Charles Griffin and Co, Price ros. 6d.) 


Essays on the Life of Christ 

“ THE Life and Work of the Redeemer ” 
(Cassell and Co.) consists of a dozen 
essays by leading divines on certain phases 
of our Lord’s life and ministry. The open- 
ing essay is by Dean Spence of Gloucester, 
and deals with “The Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus Christ,” whilst the concluding chapter 
is on the Resurrection, and is from the pen 
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of Dr. Alexander Maclaren. The other 
writers are the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Dr. Marcus Dods, the Bishop of Durham, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the 
Bishop of Ripon, the Dean of Norwich, the 


Bishop of Albany, U.S.A., Dr. James 
Stalker, and Principal Fairbairn, Each 


essay is carefully written, in a devotional 
spirit, and the book provides excellent 
Sunday reading for the family circle. There 
are eight full-page illustrations, (Price 6s.) 


Santa Teresa 


It was of St. Teresa that Dr. Alexander 
Whyte said he admired “the peace, the 
sweetness, and the consolation with which 
in her writings she draws us towards the 
best, so that we find ourselves captured 
rather than conquered, imprisoned rather 
than prisoners. No one reads the saint’s 
writings who does not presently seek God. 
and no one through her writings seeks God 
who does not remain in love with the saint. 

A new edition of ‘The Way of Perfection” 
by Santa Teresa in the Cloister Library (J. M. 
Dent & Co.) is welcome. (Price 2s. 6d.) 


For Sunday-school Teachers 

“THE Illustrative Lesson Notes for 
1902” published at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Book Room is a work of peculiar value to 
all those Sunday-school teachers who use 
the International Lessons. It has been 
compiled by Dr. Thomas B. Neely and 
Dr. Robert Doherty, and forms a complete 
compendium of all that the teacher can 
want in elucidating and applying the pas- 
sages chosen for the lessons of the year. 
There are original and selected comments, 
methods for teachers and plans for teaching, 
lesson homilies with analyses, salient points 
and practical applications, illustrative in- 
cidents and observations, notes on Eastern 
life and references to helpful books, in addi- 
tion to which the “ Notes” are illustrated by 
some full-page pictures of Eastern scenes 
and sites, four coloured maps and a host of 
smaller cuts. 

The present volume is a great improve- 
ment on its predecessors. ‘The type for the 
lesson text is larger than in former editions 
and the Authorised Version and the Revised 
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Version are printed in parallel columns carried 
from page to page above the explanatory com- 
ments, an arrangement allowing of quick 
comparisons between the versions and ready 
reference to the critical notes on the verses 
immediately above. (Price 5s.) 


The Report of the Bible Society 


THE ninety-seventh annual report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society is a 
substantial volume full of deeply interesting 
information as to the spread of the Scrip. 
tures throughout the world. Hours might 
be spent over its pages with profit and plea- 
sure, and preachers and Sunday-school 
teachers will find that the book contains 
hundreds if not thousands of points and 
illustrations for use in sermons, lessons and 
addresses. We learn that during the year 
1g00-1, of which the report speaks, no 
fewer than 4,914,359 Bibles, ‘Testaments 
and portions of Scripture were issued by the 
Society, and that the total issue for the 
ninety-seven years since its foundation in 
1804 has amounted to 169,971,544 copies. 
Out of every 100 copies issued last year 
17 were Bibles, 27 were New Testaments 
and 56 were Scripture portions, chiefly 
Gospels and Psalters. The income of the 
Society during the past year has been 
£221,535 6s. 6d. as against £10,000 in 
its first year. 

Some idea of the gigantic labours of the 
Bible Society may be gathered from the fact 
that its list now contains complete Bibles in 
100 languages: complete New Testaments 
in nearly 100 others and some portion of 
Scripture in more than 150 others—a total 
of 350 languages. ‘To print these over 50 
different sets of characters are required. 
Many of our readers will no doubt be 
astonished to. learn that the versions referred 
to above include portions of Scripture in 
raised Moon or Braille type for the use of 
the blind in no fewer than 28 languages, 
sixteen of which are Asiatic and one African. 
About half the Bible has been made thus 
available for the blind in Arabic. 

We could fill the whole of this number of 
the SuNpAy MaGaziNE with interesting infor- 
mation gathered from the report, but lack of 
space prohibits our going further into the 
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statistics or drawing upon the large stock 
of interesting anecdotes to be found in the 
volume, which is illustrated with a series 
of coloured maps. (Price 1s. to non-sub- 
scribers. ) 

For those who would be daunted by the 
bulk and solidity of the larger report a 
popular illustrated summary has been pre- 
pared under the title “ Behold a Sower.” 


The Twentieth Century New Testament 


THE publication of Part III. of “The 
Twentieth Century New Testament” com- 
pletes the “translation into modern English” 
which has been made from the original 
Greek of the Gospels and Epistles. ‘This 
translation is not intended for general and 
public reading, but it is valuable for the 
elucidation of many passages rendered in the 
Authorised Version by obsolete forms. As ex- 
plained by the sub-title, the New Testament 
is given in ordinary modern English, and the 
work has been done carefully and thought- 
fully. But some of the familiar passages 
seem very curious in this new translation. 
For instance, who would recognise the 
opening verses of Hebrews xi. in the follow- 
ing: “ Faith is confidence in the realisation of 
one’s hopes; it is a conviction regarding 
things which are not yet visible. And it was 
for such faith that the men of old were well 
spoken of. Faith enables us to perceive 
that the universe was created at the bidding 
of God—so that what we see was not made 
out of what is visible.” (Horace Marshall 
and Son. 3s. 6d.) 


A Famous Scot 


THE autobiography of the Rev. William 
Garden Blaikie just published by Hodder and 
Stoughton (6s.) possesses a peculiar interest 
for our readers, the writer having been for 
some time editor of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
and a prominent member of its staff when the 
magazine was started in 1864. Dr. Blaikie’s 
career was a distinguished one, both as 
minister and as literary man. He took a 
prominent part in the movement which 


resulted in the formation of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and in 1892 was placed in the 
Dr. Blaikie 


Chair of the General Assembly. 
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received licence as a probationer from the 
Presbytery of Aberdeen in 1841, and was or- 
dained in 1842. With the modesty of a 
great man and the humility of a_ great 
Christian he wrote at the close of his career: 
“T fear I began my preaching work with 
far too little earnestness, with far too shallow 
feelings.” 

How matters have improved in Scotland 
since those early days when Dr. Blaikie was 
a young preacher may be gathered from his 
account of parish visiting. ‘The poorest 
house did not want its whisky-bottle. When 
I paid my first visit to the people, the 
whisky-bottle was invariably produced, and 
though I absolutely abhorred the taste of 
raw whisky I was obliged to put it to my 
lips. Think of this by an honorary presi- 
dent of the Free Church Total Abstinence 
Society !” 

An interesting insight is given into the 
events of the Disruption. One of the 
incidents recorded is curious and well worth 
quoting. It is of a minister who “was 
extremely unpopular in his parish, especially 
with his heritors ; and his people made up 
their minds that if he came out they would 
stay in, and if he stayed in they would 
come out. It was said that he stayed in on 
account of a vision which he had in a 
summer-house in his garden, where he had 
gone to meditate on his duty. He had 
beard a voice from the clouds calling him 
by name not to go out. It turned out that 
a scapegrace of a son had climbed a neigh- 
bouring tree and, unseen by his father, uttered 
the words of obsecration.” 

The story of the inception of the SunDAY 
MAGAZINE, with Mr. Alexander Strahan as 
publisher and proprietor, Dr. Guthrie as 
editor, and Dr. Blaikie 
editor for Scotland,” is 


as “ corresponding 
told at length and 
forms interesting reading. 


“ Noble Women of Our Time” 


Our readers will be specially interested 
in the fact that her Majesty the Queen has 
been graciously pleased to accept a copy of 
‘Noble Women of our Time,” by Mr. F. D. 
How. The articles in this book, it will be 
remembered, appeared originally in the 
SUNDAY MaGazZINE last year, 





A Bishop on the Recognition of Noncon- 
formists 


In the Contemporary Review for January 
a number of distinguished Churchmen have 
commented upon Canon Henson’s plea for 
the recognition of Nonconformist churches, 
the writers including the Bishop of Durham, 
the Deans of Ripon, Durham, Winchester, 
and Ely, and the Rev. H. Rashdall. Dr. 
Moule says: “I have read Canon Hensley 
Henson’s article with the utmost interest. 
As a whole, with some exceptions which 
do not affect the chief issues, it com- 
mands my full concurrence. I have said to 
myself over one passage after another, that 
this is what I have long thought and have 
often tried to say, only it is now said much 
better.” Such a statement from a Bishop 
of the Church of England is significant, and 
shows a marked change in the attitude of 
certain official sections of the Establishment 
towards Nonconformity which augurs well for 
the future progress of united Christian effort. 
Equally empathic is Dean Stubbs’ endorse- 
ment : “I am almost, I think, in entire sym- 
pathy with Canon Henson in this matter... . 
Nor can I say honestly that I think Non- 
conformity is equal to schism; or that schism 
is always sin, much less that schismatics are 
always sinners.” On the other hand, Dean 
Stephens thinks that “ the attempt to stretch 
the comprehensiveness of the Church might 
too probably end in creating another schism.” 


The Seamy Side of Charity Bazaars 

THE Woman at Home for January has a 
remarkable article on “QOur Great Charity 
Bazaars,” in which some startling statements 
are made, that may well give devoted and 
single-eyed patrons of these functions the 
pause. ‘The writer says: “It suits a pushing 
young member of Parliament or company 
director, for instance, to be thought to have 
given, say £500, to a philanthropic object ; 
while the secretary of the philanthropic 
object is content to accept, say £50, as the 
price of publicly stating what he knows is 
simply a lie.” ‘The writer suggests that such 
dishonest transactions are by no means un- 
common. Again: “It is indeed a drawback 
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to a bazaar that it should be necessary for 
young ladies to act as saleswomen, and beg 
people to buy. . . . It is usually the type of 
well-dressed cad who frequents these func- 
tions. This is the kind of creature whom 
well-born and delicately nurtured young 
ladies accost and entreat to buy some article 
which he does not want, at an absurd price.” 
An almost incredible story is then told of the 
result in one case of this common and repre- 
hensible practice. 


A Poetess of Promise 

THE January number of The Thrush, “a 
periodical for the publication of original 
poetry,” is devoted to the work of Miss May 
Virginia Lake, a young lady of whose poems 
Dr. Richard Garnett said they showed 
promise and possessed ‘an easy flow and 
tunefulr.ess which seem to indicate that 
poetry is a natural language with her.” The 
fourteen sonnets given in The Thrush are 
certainly far above the average of work by 
unknown poets, and we shall be surprised if 
Miss Lake’s work does not receive more 
general recognition, 


Round the Pyramids 

THE best popular article on the Pyramids 
of Egypt that has appeared for a long time 
is published in the January number of the 
Windsor Magazine. The author, Mr. John 
Ward, F.S.A., has visited these ancient 
structures, and his account of what he saw 
and what he knows about them is well 
worth reading. The great Pyramid of Gizeh 
is of course the best known of all, and Mr. 
Ward tells us that it is the best built. It is 
supposed to date back to 3950 B.c. and 
covers as much space as Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, whilst when perfect its height was 
480 feet. Many of our readers probably 
think that the famous pyramids of Gizeh are 
the only structures of their kind in Egypt, 
but, as Mr. Ward says, from the top of the 
great pyramid “you see that there are many 
other pyramids, group beyond group extend- 
ing to the south as far as the eye can reach 
along the edge of the great Libyan desert, 
looking down on the green valley of the 
Nile.” At Dahsur, for instance, are four 
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pyramids—two of stone that have never 
been explored and are almost as perfect as 
when built, and two of sunburnt brick, now 
very rotten but once handsome structures. 
These latter were recently explored by M. de 
Morgan, wno found them to be the tombs 
of two royal princesses, containing jewellery 
and golden ornaments tothe value of £70,000. 
These two small pyramids had escaped spolia- 
tion, although hundreds of others had been 
systematically rifled by Ramses the Great. 
Incidentally Mr. Ward mentions that the 
Sphinx was ‘‘a monument of hoary antiquity 
before the Pyramids were built.” 


Dr. Gore’s Hope of Escape 

In concluding a character sketch of the 
new Bishop of Worcester in the Review of 
Reviews, Mr. Stead says: “ Whether he is 
Bishop of Worcester or Bishop of Birming- 
ham, the only chance that he has of escaping 
from being a lost force in the land is for 
him resolutely to refuse to discharge any of 
the administrative functions which. he can 


by hook or by crook delegate to a suffragan 


or a secretary. If he will equip himself 
first with a capable and energetic suffragan, 
who by temperament will be constantly 
tempted to assume more and more of his 
diocesan work ; secondly, with a thoroughly 
efficient secretary who will be as nearly as 
possible his own double ; and thirdly, with 
at least one sympathetic and efficient steno- 
grapher to whom he will make it a religious 
duty to dictate every letter except the few 
which must absolutely be written with his 
own hand, he may be able to preserve for 
the use of the Church and of the nation the 
rare qualities of head and of heart with 
which he is endowed. But if he has neither 
suffragan, secretary nor stenographer, Charles 
Gore is a lost force.” 


What is Life? 

THE search after the principle of life and 
the attempt to animate inanimate matter 
Seems to possess a great fascination for cer- 
tain scientists, and in Pearson’s Magasiie 
for January Dr. Arthur Bostwick gives an 
interesting account of the experiments and 
theories of Professor Biitschl of Heidelberg. 
The Professor believes that protoplasm, 
which Hux'ey described as the “ physical 
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basis of life,” is really a sort of fine lather, 
the drops or bubbles of which closely 
pressed together appear through the micro- 
scope as a complex network. After a 
great deal of experimenting, Dr. Biitschl 
succeeded in manufacturing a kind of arti- 
ficial protoplasm, consisting of minute drops 
of soapy water entangled in olive oil, which 
deceived his colleagues, who believed from 
its appearance that it was the natural sub- 
stance. But the similarity goes further than 
mere outside resemblance, the article tells 
us: “ The drops of oil-foam act as if they were 
alive.” Although Dr. Biitschl’s desire is 
said not to be “ to endow his oil drops with 
‘vital force’ in identifying their behaviour 
with that of living creatures, but rather to 
explain the movements of the latter in the 
simplest manner possible,” yet the obvious 
suggestion is that life may perhaps be 
“ manufactured” by man. To those who 
believe that God is the sole author and giver 
of life,and that He jealously guards His divine 
prerogative, such experiments and theories are 
merely interesting and not at all convincing. 


More Churches Wanted 


Ir will come as a surprise to most of ou 
readers probably to know that if every 
church and chapel in England and Wales 
was filled to overflowing, more than seven- 
teen millions of people would be still left 
outside, or in other words, for every hundred 
people in the country only forty-six seats are 
provided in our churches and chapels. And 
this, in spite of the wonderful progress that 
has been made during the past century! 
The Sunday Strand for January, in an article 
dealing with this lack of accommodation, 
says that “to accommodate the whole of 
our population it would be necessary to 
build nearly 50,000 more churches at a cost 
of something like £ 100,000,000, and to more 
than double our army of ministers.” ‘This 
being so, it is startling to learn that the 
communicants of England and Wales are 
little more than sufficient to fill a quarter of 
our existing churches; while of every hundred 
of our population only twelve are church mem- 
bers. The article makes an interesting com- 
parison of the various denominations, and is 
illustrated with statistical diagrams, 














with a double object. 


These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published hcre 
In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Revelation and Inspiration 
By Principal Forsyth, D.D. 


THE Bible is not only a book of inspira- 
tion, it is a book of revelation, and revelation 
is more precious than inspiration. If we are 
to form a clear view we must get a view of 
what revelation means, if we want to get the 
meaning of inspiration in the Bible. God 
did not only enkindle this spirit in the sacred 
writers, but He gave Himself through these 
men.. They are the sacramental channel 
whereby God conveys Himself to us. We 
have gone wrong because we thought it was in 
inspiration that the truth of God was mani- 
fest, but it really lies in His revelation. In 
actual living, God comes to us through the 
Bible. The authority of the Bible does not 
lack any traces of the old presence of God, 
but lies in the power which it has of being 
the channel of a living presence to-day. 

(From a sermon preached at Westbourne Park Chapel, 
upon the subject “‘ How to read the Bille’) 


Christian Duty 
By Canon Newbolt 


THE revelation of God’s wrath hangs with 
heavy folds over individuals who injure or 
neglect to help their brethren, over nations 
which are false to their trust, and over 
Churches which allow their light to sink 
down in the socket, and fail either to lighten 
the Gentiles or to be the glory of God’s 
people Israel. We must needs fear that the 
wrath of God will fall upon this Church of 
ours if we neglect our duty of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen, in all lands accessible 
to our enterprise, or as yet unoccupied by 
missionary zeal. There is something of 
dramatic fitness in what we are now told, 
that in some quarters where, through fear of 
political consequences, or from selfish love 
of our own interests, we have kept back the 
Gospel of Christ. We have educated a genera- 
tion which, cut adrift from all religious obli- 


gation, is not always conspicuous for affection 
and loyalty towards those who have trained 
them without truly educating them. It will 
be a sad thing if the punishment for the 
neglect of our duty as a Christian nation 
comes to us from the alienated affections of 
those to whom we neglected to teach the 
true principles of brotherly love and the true 
perfection of human life. It will be a sad 
thing if we add another to those examples of 
nations who, failing in their duty to the 
world, have been removed from their place. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral 
from the text Heb. xii, 20) 


The Getting of Riches 
By Dr. Alexander Whyte 

So rich was Abraham that his mere over- 
flow was quite enough to make Lot, his 
nephew, a rich man also. Only, though 
Abraham in his generosity could make Let 
a rich man, he could not make him a gentle- 
man. Abraham might have turned upon 
Lot, and might have said to him that every 
horn and hoof that Lot possessed he 
possessed through his uncle’s liberality. But 
what did Abraham, as a matter of fact, say? 
He said these immortal words to Lot: 
‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between 
my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be 
brethren. Is not the whole land before 
thee? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou will take the left hand, then I 
will take the right: or if thou depart to the 
right hand, I will go to the left.” 

What a Christian gentleman was Abraham, 
even before the day of Christ! And what 
an abominable mind his nephew in his 
greed exhibited! And the root of the whole 
contrast lay in this. Abraham had begun 
life believing God. He had sought first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all those flocks and herds were added 
to him. . . . Once get Abraham’s humble, 
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noble, heavenly mind, and then set your 

heart upon making riches as much as you like. 

(From a sermon preached in Free St. George's Church, 
Edinburgh, from the text St. Luke xvi. 19-31) 


God the Judge 
By the Rev. G. S. Barratt, D.D. 


THERE is no need to give a pagan colouring 
to what the Bible tells us of propitiation. 
There is none here. God is Love, therefore 
He provides it. God is Holy Love, there- 
fore He requires it. He has to deal with 
sin, He cannot justly ignore it, or pass it by. 
He cannot forgive it, as a good-natured God 
might forgive, if He were only good-natured. 
He is more. He is God; He is Judge; He 
is the righteous Father. He ‘‘will render to 
every man according to his work.” His holy 
wrath and condemnation are on the sinner ; 
on him now and here, and will be on him 
hereafter. Aye! and the awful reality of the 
condemning judgment of God on the sinner 
is echoed and attested by the awakened con- 
science wherever it is found. I have never 
known a soul pierced with conviction of sin 
that has not had the deep sense within of 
deserving punishment for sin. 

(From a sermon preached at Prince's Street Church, 
Norwich, from the text t Foin iv. 10) 


Service for Christ 
By the Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A. 

Wuart we need is a revival of personal 
religion and personal devotion to Christ. 
“ Lovest thou me more than these?” ‘Then 
feed my lambs, tend my sheep. The 
command comes to us as it came to the 
first of the apostles, “ Follow me,” and 
he who serves in the world of sin and woe 
must know the Master under whose banner 
he serves, and the light which comes to him 
in the first instance is, and is alone, to show 
him how and where he is to serve and the 
cause he is to serve. 
(From a sermon preached ‘at Wednesbury Congregational 

Church, Walsall, from the text St. Fohn xxi. 19) 


The Vision and the Mission 
By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 
It was during his reconnoitre (of Jericho) 
that Joshua met the Lord Himself. That 
was the key to his success. I am prepared 
to predict victory for him now that the Lord 
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appears to him, the Captain of the Lord’s 
host, with a drawn sword in His hand. Do 
not go into the fight against evil of any form 
until you have seen the Lord. The vision 
must precede the mission. If you see Him 
aright, I think you will still see Him with 
a drawn sword in His hand. God has not 
sheathed that sword; He still hates evil, He 
still wars to the death against Amalek. Take 
your orders, gain your inspiration, from the 
Captain; He has been given for a Leader 
and Commander to the people. 
(From a sermon preached at the Metropolitan Tabzr- 
nacle, from the text Heb. xi. 30) 


Holy Pity 

By the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 

THE tenderness, the compassion which the 
most saintly ones have shown to the erring in 
all the ages, the hot tears shed over a sister’s 
sin by the still pure, who are longing to lift 
up the fallen and take her to their heart again, 
these are the living proofs that as men and 
women have grown holy they have grown 
pitiful. None live for the good of others so 
devotedly as they; none have so ready a 
sorrow for the faults of others as they; none 
deal so lovingly with the prodigal as they ; 
and, ask you, why? Why but because they 
are passing more and more out of their own 
little miserable sinful selves into the likeness 
of the God-Man, whose sympathy was perfect 
because it was divine. 

(From a sermon preached in St. Mary's Parish, 
Church, Dundee, from the text Heb. iv. 14, 15) 


The Forgiving Taskmaster 

By Canon Gore, Bishop Designate 

of Worcester 
Ir we will take God courageously for our 

Taskmaster, and bear the burden when it 
presents itself as nothing but a burden, then 
through the Taskmaster we shall find the 
Father, the Saviour, the Friend, infinite in 
compassion, always ready with forgiveness, ° 
so that there is with Him no failure, except 
the failure to try, and never unwillingness to 
forgive our manifold failures, if but behind 
the failure there is the readiness to serve, 
and with the repentance the readiness again 
to take up the burden, and do the task. 
(From a sermon preached at the Chapel Royal, St. Fames’ 
upon the Parable of the Talents) 
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The Great Southern Comet of I90I 





By the Rev. John T. Bird, M.A., Chaplain to H.M. Forces 


HE first year of the new century 
was notable for two astronomical 
events, both sudden and unfGreseen, 
and therefore arousing, with the 
force of surprise, the attention of the northern 
and southern hemispheres respectively. 
These events were the appearance of a new 
star in the constellation Perseus, and the 
appearance of a new comet. The new star 
was, indeed, visible in the southern hemi- 
sphere, but in that hemisphere it was not so 
favourably placed for observation as in the 
northern, inasmuch as the constellation 
Perseus when on the Meridian, is seen by a 
southerner rather low down towards the 
northern horizon. The comet, on the other 
hand, was splendidly visible to the southerner, 
while it was concealed from the view of the 
northerner by the blaze of the westering 
sun and the strong twilight of the lengthening 
northern day. 

In South Africa, the comet was a magnifi- 
cent and interesting spectacle in the western 
heavens, after sundown, during the first ten days 
of May. It had first been seen in the early 
morning of April 24 by Mr. A. Hill, of Queens- 
town, Cape Colony. It was then entering that 
part of its orbit nearest to the sun and got 
lost to sight in the rays of our luminary. 
Having passed to the other side of the sun, 
it reappeared in the evening of May 2 asa 
brilliant object, hovering, so to speak, over 
the red after-glow of the western sky. As, 
night after night, its position changed and 
the comet became more withdrawn from the 
twilight-lit region of the sky, its aspect 
became more imposing. This for about a 
week, after which it grew every evening 
fainter till it was lost to unaided vision in 
the depths of distance. When seen in the 
early morning its tail was reported to be 
triple. When it reappeared in the evening, 
the tail, to the naked eye at all events, 
appeared as practically only double, and con- 
sisted of a brighter and shorter branch, 
almost straight, with a scarcely perceptible 


narrow, dark rift up the middle ; and a longer 
and much fainter branch somewhat curved, 
the whole streaming out from the bright 
head or nucleus and pointing (as is always 
the case) in a direction away from the sun. 

The fainter branch of the tail has been 
well described by one writer as a “ ghostly 
gleam.” Before the comet disappeared, it 
had traversed part of that king of constella- 
tions, Orion. 

The advent of a great comet is by no 
means an everyday occurrence. The last to 
be seen, in Great Britain, appeared in the 
autumn of 1882. So far as the present 
writer can remember that “ wanderer ” of the 
sky, it was considerably larger than the one 
which is the subject of this paper. 

Partly because they are somewhat unusual 
phenomena, but chiefly because of their 
threatening aspect and the suddenness with 
which they come into view, comets, from time 
immemorial, until within a comparatively re- 
cent period, have been regarded with feelings 
of awe and terror, more especially by the less 
educated. This terror may be said to be of 
two kinds. The first and perhaps older 
form of terror savours much of superstition. 
It consists in an apprehension of some 
impending calamity as war, pestilence, 
famine, the death of some person of dis- 
tinction, &c.—the comet being regarded as 
the presage or portent of such. Shake- 
speare brings this before us in his tragedy of 
Julius Cesar. In one passage of that tragedy 
he reflects the superstitions of ancient Rome 
regarding comets when he makes Calphurnia, 
the wife of the great emperor—on the morn- 
ing of what proved to be the day of his 
assassination—try to dissuade her husband 
from going forth from his house, because of 
certain portentous appearances in the heavens 
during the previous night. 


CALPHURNIA. 
What mean you, Caesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stir out of your house to-day. 
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When beggars die there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 
The terror-striking aspect of comets is forcibly 
brought before us in Milton’s description of 
the flaming sword which was to bar the 
entrance to Eden and which appeared before 
our first parents as they turned to go forth 


from the garden. 

High in front advanced, 
The brandished sword of God before them burned, 
Fierce as a comet. 


South African Kaffirs, on being questioned 
regarding the significance of the comet of 
May last, when they gave any answer at all, 
were unanimous in saying that it had to do 
with the war. Many of them remembered 
having seen a similar comet sometime 
during the eighties, when the Dutch were at 
war with the Mapoch tribe. 

The other and more reasonable form of 
terror arises from the suspicion that collision, 
or, at least, contact, between a comet and 
the earth is a not improbable thing and that 
such collision or contact would mean disaster 
to our planet. So long as the nature and 
constitution of comets are not fully known, 
this suspicion is, of course, quite natural and 
justifiable. 

Now it is interesting to note that the 
advancement of astronomical science tends 
to do away with both of these kinds of 
terror. With regard to the first, or super- 
stitious form, this is dissipated by the manner 
in which we are led by science to picture to 
our minds how a great comet blazes into 
visibility. The following illustration may 
help us. Let us suppose a village situated 
on some sea-board near which large vessels 
pass but seldom. The appearance on the 
horizon now and again of one such vessel is 
quite an event. It attracts the attention of 
the villagers. Let us further suppose that in 
the neighbourhood of the village there is a 
hill some few hundred feet in height and 
that, when the vessel appears on the horizon, 
two or three of the more energetic inhabitants 
ascend this hill. With the extended horizon 
thus given them, these two or three are able, 
for a greater length of time, to keep the 
Passing vessel in view. Moreover it is 
possible that from their more elevated posi- 
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tion they may, at the same time, descry 
another vessel or other vessels which never 
approach near enough to be within the 
view of the villagers who remain below. 
Something similar happens when a comet 
visits our midnight skies. As the first of the 
large vessels supposed was brought within 
sight of the villagers simply in pursuance of 
its course towards some distant port which 
was its destination, so a comet “ swims into 
our ken” simply in pursuance of its course 
round the sun. The astronomer extends his 
sphere of vision not by ascending a hill but 
by placing his eye to a powerful telescope 
and by this means he is able to view the 
comet for weeks or, it may be, months, after 
it has ceased to be visible to the naked eye. 
By the same ‘means he may also descry other 
comets which never approach near enough 
to be seen by those who have not the good 
fortune to possess a powerful telescope, or 
which, if they do approach sufficiently near, 
are so placed that sunlight or twilight screens 
them from view and they thus pass unnoticed 
by the generality of mankind. 

When we picture to our minds, in this way, 
the advent of a comet, there seems no more 
reason to associate its appearance with some 
event in human history or human experience 
than to associate the appearance of the vessel 
on the horizon with some event in the life of 
the village community within whose view the 
vessel passes. 

With regard to the other or more justifiable 
form of terror, viz., the possibility of collision 
or disastrous contact with the comet, this is, 
to say the least, very much mitigated by what 
knowledge astronomers already possess re- 
garding the nature and constitution of these 
bodies. Astronomers are practically unani- 
mous in asserting that the mass or weight of 
even a great comet is comparatively trifling ; 
(albeit the tail is frequently many millions of 
miles in length); and that therefore the power 
of one of these “wanderers” to disturb 
other bodies in space, by attraction, is insig- 
nificant. For the same reason, in the event 
of a collision, our atmosphere would probably 
be able to “deal with” the comet in such 
a way as to save us from any very serious 
consequences. 

Then with regard to the power of a comet 
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to burn our planet or render it uninhabitable 
by too close proximity to it, we may state 
that comets are considered to receive much 
of their brilliancy from the sun, ée., their 
light is largely reflected sunlight. If, how- 
ever, they are partially, or even to a great 
extent, self-luminous, yet the substance of a 
comet being, as in fact it is, attenuated to an 
extreme degree (so much so that even faint 
stars are easily seen through the tail), the 
heat given out by the few thousands of square 
miles of cometary matter that would, at any 
one moment, be in close proximity to us, 
could not be of much account. It is inter- 
esting to note at this point that, in the opinion 
of some astronomers, the earth was in contact 
with, if it did not actually pass through the 
tail of the great comet which appeared in 
1861. No damage was done to our planet 
on that occasion.* 

In conclusion, it may be asked, if comets 
are not sent to terrify, have they no mission, 
no message for us dwellers upon earth? 
Yes ! they open up before our minds a larger 
idea of the variety of God’s works in the 
firmament and the wonders which are 
always there, but which, through sheer 
familiarity, we have ceased to regard as 
wonders at all, nay, have become oblivious 
to their very existence. Not once in a way, 
as when a brilliant comet gleams “ athwart 
the sky,” do the heavens “ declare the glory of 
God.” With incomparable power to impress 
the imagination they are always declaring it. 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, night unto 
night showeth knowledge ;” but while the 
“ muddy vesture” of use and wont, of worldly 
interests and worldly cares “doth grossly 
close us in,” “the music of the spheres” is 
for us as though it were not. Nor is what 
the heavens are said to ‘‘declare,” diminished 
to our imagination, but, on the contrary, 
greatly magnified, by the light of science. 
When, by the aid of astronomy, we picture 
to our minds these glittering orbs as they 
are, not as mere points of light but as suns 
and systems harmoniously gliding through 
the “illimitable inane”; when we gain some 

* One or two persons have recorded that, at the 
time this is believed to have occurred, they noticed 
a yellowish haze in the atmosphere for a day or 
two. 
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idea of their magnitude, movement, distance, 
complexity, our sense of the divine glory, set 
forth by these mighty. systems, is deepened 
and heightened till we are carried, as it were, 
“beyond all thought, up to the heaven of 
heavens”; and, with a meaning fuller, in- 
tenser, than even he could feel, we utter the 
language of the Psalmist : 

“‘O Lord our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth, who hast set Thy 
glory above the heavens,” “A thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday when it is 
past, and as a watch in the night.” 

And when by some unusual phenomenon 
our thoughts are thus called to the “ spaces 
incomprehensible” which gird us round and 
we are made to realise how impressive is 
their witness to the Creator’s glory, there 
steals in upon our minds, at the same 
moment, by contrast, the humiliating sense 
of man’s insignificance; for this also the 
heavens bring before the imagination with a 
vividness which .no other domain of nature 
can rival. As Tennyson has forcibly put it: 

And you fair stars... 

Innumerable, pitiless, passionless eyes, 
. ». yet with power to burn and brand 
His nothingness into man! 


Here again, science only accentuates the 
impression. When, by its light, we see this 
earth dwindle to “a spot, a grain, an atom 
with the firmament compared,” the exclama- 
tion of the Psalmist comes to our lips with 
intensified meaning: “What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him?” 

Yet the lesson here is, after all, not a 
rebuke to limitations which we are powerless 
to remove. It is rather a rebuke to the 
baseness and littleness of the aims and 
ambitions by which, as men, we allow our 
lives to be governed —*the narrowing lust of 
gold,” the pursuit of luxury and _ sensual 
pleasure, “false pride in place and blood,” 
devotion of the heart and mind to that which 
“ fleeth as a shadow and continueth not.” 

And while this rebuke is borne in upon our 
minds there dawns upon us the vision of that 
wherein our true life does consist, viz., in the 
subordination of the carnal to the spiritual ; 
in the subjection of wayward desire and vain 
ambition to high principle and noble aspira- 
tion ; in duty, self-effacement, love. 
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IV.—Bible Picture Puzzles 


Each of these pictures represents a proper name mentioned in the Bible. What are 
the names ? 














Answers must be sent in on this page. The names must be written on the blank line 
under each picture. Then sign your pseudonym here. 


%S See Rules on next page. 
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V.—Our Sunday Acrostic, No 2 


A king who wielded both the pen and 
sword ; 

| And this he made in glory of the Lord. 

| LIGHTS—INITIALS AND FINALS READ 

DOWNWARDS 

| 1. In this, the Singer tells us, do they 

see the wonders of the Lord. 


2. Hither the apostle journeyed 
‘“‘ minding himself to go afoot.” 


3. With five hundred others he was 
slain in the Palace. 





4. Sentas of the Tribe of Issachar and 
| a ruler among them. 


5. “In that day,” says the Prophet, 
‘shall the Lord of Hosts be for” this 


_ “unto the residue of his people.” 
| 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “Mixed 
Puzzle Pages” the money deing divided into 
£5 for first prize: £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February and March will be 
announced in the April number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she)sends 
in an answer must by the same post send ina 
separate envelope his (or her) real name as 
well as the pseudonym. Having once done 
so it will not be necessary to do it again as 
long as the same pseudonym is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. ‘When the 
award of prizes is made at the end of three 
months the real names of the winners will be 
announced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


VI.—Transposed text 


Ethyla lhsse ap kfoht erylo gfohytgi 
okmdnn dal katfot yhwrpeo. 


(The above is a well-known verse in 
the Old Testament, with the letters in 
each word transposed and the words 
run together. In no case, however, is a 
letter from one word mixed up with, or 
into, the letters of another word. The 
letters comprising each word are together, 


though out of sequence.) 











Rules governing these Competitions - 








Prizes will be awarded on this basis: A 
correct solution of an acrostic will count 
ten marks. The longest list of words in a 
* Dictionary” puzzle will count ten marks. 
All lists containing not more than five fewer 
words than the winning list will count five 
marks. <A Transposed text five marks. In 
the Bible Picture Puzzles one mark will be 
given for the correct solution of each one 
of the eight puzzles, or a maximum of eight 
marks in all. ‘The prizes will be awarded in 
the order of the aggregate number of marks 
obtained. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The Puzzle 
Editor” SUNDAY MaGaziNne, 15 ‘Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


For answers to the puzzles in the January number see p. vi. in the advertisement pages at 


the beginning of this magazine, 
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THE REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH 


Fcunder and Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
which during the seventeen years of its existence has rescued over seven hundred 
thousand children from cruelty and neglect 


(Evans, photographer, St, Albans) 
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An Anglo-Japanese Alliance 

Art last the “ splendid isolation ” of Britain 
has come to an end, and we have entered 
into a defensive alliance with Japan. ‘The 
news has created a remarkable sensation 
throughout the world, It was announced 
on February 11, in a Parliamentary paper, 
which gave the full text of the agreement 
signed by Lord Lansdowne and the Japanese 
Minister to the Court of St. James’s. ‘The 
agreement, it is explained, is the outcome of 
events which have taken place during the last 
two years in the Far East. Japan and Britain 
beth desire to maintain the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and Corea, giving to all 
nations equal opportunities for the develop- 
ment of their commerce and industry within 
those regions. The principal provision of 
the agreement is that in the event of either 
Britain or Japan becoming involved in war, 
the other contracting party shall maintain a 
strict neutrality. If, however, one country 
be confronted by the opposition of more than 
a single hostile power, the other party shall 
come to the assistance of itsally. ‘lhe treaty 
is to remain in force for five years, at the 
expiration of which time it may, under certain 
conditions, be allowed to expire. 


How the News was Received 

THE news of the alliance has been re- 
ceived with varied feelings in different 
countries. In both houses of the Japanese 
Parliament the announcement was greeted 
with loud cheering and throughout Japan 








the people are delighted. In the United 
States also much satisfaction has been 
caused, beczuse the provisions of the treaty 
are in complete accord with American 
policy in the Far East, whilst Germany and 
Italy are both pleased at the news of the 
alliance, which means a check to Russian 
aggression. In Paris the feeling is one of 
suspicion, there being a_ belief that the 
announcement is merely preliminary to 
something more important. A number of 
our own members of Parliament are alarmed 
at this deviation from our traditional policy, 
but on the whole the news has been well 
received in Britain. Great curiosity is now 
evinced as to whether the Russo-Chinese 
Manchurian treaty will be ratified or not, 
in face of this new and formidable alliance 
in the Far East. 


Wei-hai-Wei 

THE announcement of the treaty ex- 
plains to a certain extent the decision of the 
Government not to fortify Wei-hai-wei or to 
garrison it with troops ‘The place was 
occupied some years ago, after Russia seized 
Port Arthur,and a Ministerial statement in 
the House of Commons declared it to be a 
better position than the Russian possession. 
On February to just past, however, it was 
announced in both houses of Parliament 
that, after an inquiry, the Government had 
come to the decision not to fortify the port 
owing to the enormous cost which would be 
entailed, and henceforth Wei-hai-wei is to be 
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under Colonial Office administration and 
controlled by police instead of the military. 
The announcement that the erstwhile im- 
pregnable position is to become a sanatorium 
for our naval and military forces in China 
has given rise to much sarcastic comment. 
On February 1, the Dowager Empress of 
China received the ladies of the Pekin Lega- 
tion in audience and, with tears, expressed 
regret and repentance for the terrible ex- 
periences they had gone through, each lady 
being presented with a quantity of valuable 
jewels, probably as a solatium. Mrs. Conger, 
wife of the American Minister, made a 
suitable reply on behalf of the ladies. 


Anniversary of Queen Victoria’s Death 
THE first anniversary of the death of 
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Queen Victoria was observed with signs 
of mourning all over the empire, and 
in many foreign countries. It was at 
Windsor, however, that the sad _ event 
was most generally remembered. At 
dawn two councillors of the royal borough 
laid a wreath upon Queen Victoria’s statue 
on Castle Hill, and soon after a de. 
tachment of firemen performed a similar 
act of devotion. Other wreaths were 
also carried to the statue, many of 
them '; poor people and little children. 
At mid-day the King and Queen, 
accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
of Waies and other royalties, drove from 
the Castle to the Mausoleum at Frog- 
more, where a memorial service was 
held, the Dean of Windsor reading the 

prayers and lesson>, and the 





Visitors to the Mausoleum at Frogmore on the first 


anniversary of Queen Victoria's death 


Bishop of Winchester preaching 
a short sermon. After the ser- 
vice a number of privileged 
visitors were allowed inside the 
Mausoleum to view the recun- 
bent marble effigy of the late 
Queen, which has been placed 
beside that of her husband. It 
shows her as she appeared when 
the Prince Consort died. 


The 
Berlin 

THE German 
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it, continues 


Wales in 


Prince of 


press, or at 
large section of 
to do its best 
to foster  ill-feeling between 
this country and the Father- 
land. A_ story has_ recently 
been going the rounds of the 
provincial journals and has just 
‘found its way into a Berlin 
newspaper, to the effect that the 
Prince of Wales curtailed his 
visit to the Kaiser, owing to the 
strained relations between them. 
The story is quite _ baseless, 
and the Prince’s sojourn as 
the guest of his imperial cousin 
was of the happiest character. 
It is true, however, — that 
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there was no popular enthusiasm 
and little cheering when the 
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prince appeared in the public 
thoroughfares. 


The War—De Wet’s Escape 


OncE again De Wet has escaped. 
An ingenious plan for his capture 
was worked out by Lord Kitchener 
but the irrepressible Boer broke 
away. The _ blockhouse lines 
between Frankfort and Wolverton, 
Wolverton and Kroonstad, Kroon- 
stad and Lindley, form three sides 
of a trapezium within which De 
Wet and his men were known 
to be enclosed. Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme was to form a fourth side 
of the figure with a strong and 
continuous line of troops, and 
then by advancing these to 
reduce the size of the trapezium 
until at last the great raider 
should be brought to battle or 
compelled to surrender. All went 
well until about one o’clock on the 
morning of February 7, when De 
Wet, having dispersed his men, 
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rushed his cattle at the wire fence — 











of the blockhouse line to break 
it, and in the thick darkness got 
through among the cattle. Other 
Boers however were not so for- 
tunate, and 283 were killed, 


wounded or captured. Our casualties were 
only ten, 
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Diagram showing the scene of De Wet's escape 





The Prince of Wales in Berlin. 
a German officer is walking with the Kaiser dressed as 
British dragoon, and Prince Henry follows in the 


Lord Kitchener’s scheme was one 


The Prince in the uniform of 


uniform of an admiral 


of great magnitude and ingenuity, and none 
but a man of De Wet’s cunning could have 
found a way of escape. 

Our forces have been very acuve 
districts during the month and a larger 
number of Boers than usual has _ been 
accounted for. General Viljoen and Com- 
mandant Marais have both been captured, 
but Colonel du Moulin, an able British 
officer, was killed in action at Abrahams 
Kraal on January 28. The Earl of Munster, 
Major in the Royal Scots, was accidentally 
killed near Kroonstad on February 2. 
Commandant Scheepers has been executed 
at Graaf Reinet, whilst in London 
Dr. Krause received sentence of two 
years imprisonment for inciting to 
murder. 
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Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch Premier 
(We are indebted to his Excelleney for this portrait) 


Peace Proposals 

At the end of January it seemed as though 
there were a possibility of peace negotiations 
being opened, and a general feeling of hope- 
ful expectation pervaded the country. The 
proposals came from the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which wanted to know whether it 
would be agreeable to the British Govern- 
ment to make use of the good offices of a 
neutral Power if such good offices were con- 
fined to the task of placing in communica- 
tion the negotiators to be appointed by the 
two parties. ‘The date of this communica- 
tion was January 25. On the 29th Lord 
Lansdowne replied that it was not the inten- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government to accept 
the intervention of any foreign Power in the 
South African War. Whilst as to the pro- 
posal that the Boer delegates should visit 
the Commandants in the field and return to 
Europe for negotiations, it was to be under- 
stood that negotiations must take place in 
South Africa. 


A few days later Lord Salisbury in a 


speech said his Majesty’s Government 
could not make out with what object the 
curious step of the Dutch Government was 
taken, seeing that the latter had no kind of 
authority from our enemies. But, he added, 
we should hail with delight a peace that 
brought with it security. Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke to a similar effect at the Guildhall on 
February 13. 

Thus the matter rests for the present, but 
the correspondence is to be communicated 
by Lord Kitchener to the Boer leaders in 
the field. The real mover in the matter is 
Dr. Kuyper, the Dutch Premier, a_ be 
nevolent Christian man, who has written a 
number of religious works, one of which, the 
“Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology,” has 
been translated into English. 

At home, so far as the war is concerned, 
attention is at present concentrated on the 
meat contracts and the method of horse- 
purchase practised by the remount officials. 


Dr. Gore’s Case 


From every point of view, the Gore 
Consecration case, which was argued before 


Sir Edward Clarke appears for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 


(Specially sketched in Court by our artist) 
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the Lord Chief Justice and Justices Wright 
and Ridley, in the early part of February, 
has been remarkably interesting. Fron a 
legal point of view the decision, given with 


Justice Wright 
(Specially sketched in Cou 


such promptitude, marked a record in the 
procedure of the courts. A case involving 
such tremendous research into ancient 
records, and such learned arguments, was 
expected to occupy at least a month, where- 
as only a week elapsed between the opening 
and the final judgment. From an eccle- 
siastical standpoint the decision was of 
course interesting, for not only will the ulti- 
mate result probably be the abolition of the 
ceremony of “confirmation,” but a settle- 
ment has been given to a point which has 
been awaiting decision since the far-off days 
of Henry VIII. 
The Objections 

To follow the arguments of learned counsel, 
one needed not onlya legal mind but a deep 
knowledge of Latin, and a familiarity with 
old English phrases and forms, for pre 
cedents were given and documents quoted, 
dating as far back as 1316. As is now well 
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known, the case arose out of the refusal of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Vicar- 
General to hear doctrinal objections to 
Dr. Gore’s Confirmation. Captain Cobham, 
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Chairman of the Church Association, and 
Mr. Garbett, Secretary of the Imperial 
Protestant Federation, thereupon applied 
in the Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus 
to compel the Archbishop and the Vicar- 
General to hear and determine the objec- 
tions. 
Counsel and their Arguments 

A MOST imposing array of Counsel was 
marshalled on either side. The argu- 
ments turned upon the statute of 25 
Henry VIII. which, the Attorney-General 
said, required the Dean and Chapter to 
elect as Bishop the person named in the 
Letters Missive of the King, and according 
to the statute confirmation was a sequel of 
election. If the Dean and Chapter did not 
elect then the King appointed by his Letters 
Patent, and the Archbishop was bound forth- 
with to proceed with consecration and there 
was no confirmation at all. No procedure 
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was provided for an inquiry into an objec- 
tion on account of doctrine, and the reason 
for that was that it was not competent for 
any objector to put forward such an objec- 
tion. Other Counsel followed and then the 
applicants for the mandamus stated their 
case, which was to the effect that if the 
arguments already given were correct then 
confirmation was an “empty form.” ‘This 
Mr. Haldane contended was not the inten- 
tion of the statute, which simply transferred 
the ceremony of confirmation from Rome to 
England. It was ridiculous that objectors 
should be summoned by the Vicar-General 
and then fefused a hearing. 


The Decision 


THE Lord Chief Justice’s decision was 


Mr. Danckwerts refers to the statute 
of Henry VI'I. 


(Specially sketched by our arlist) 


very lengthy and_ learned. 
It traced the history of 
“Confirmation” from 1316 
downwards, and the Crown 
Argument that in many cases 
no “Confirmation” at all 
took place was emphasised, 
whilst the statute of Edward 
VI. cap. 2, showed, said 
his lordship, that Confirma- 
tion was not regarded as 
a necessary or essential step 
in the case of every Bishop. 
Irom a careful perusal of the 
forms in use for the purpose 
of election and Confirmation 
under the statute, it would 
be seen that although persons 
.were cited to appear and 
oppose if they thought fit, 
they were distinctly told that 
whether they appeared or not, 
the Confirmation would be 
proceeded with. The Court 
of the Vicar-General did 
not entertain contentious 
cases, and he was clearly of the 
opinion that the rule for a man- 
damus should be discharged. 


Dr. Gore in coust 
(Specially sketched in Court by the Sunday Magazine Artist) 
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On the left of the group sits Sir Edward Carson. on the right the Vicar-General, Mr. Cripps, K.C. 
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At the same time he thought it wasa matter 


for consideration whether a modification of 


the form of public citation was-not advisable. 
The other judges concurred. 


Britain’s Submarine Navy 

THE first of the five Holland submarine 
boats ordered by the British Government 
has been launched and ‘put through her 
trials during the past month, but nothing 
has been said as to the results of these 
trials. It is announced, however, that the 
Admiralty have ordered from Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons and Maxim, a submarine vessel 


of an entirely new type, which is to be a 
hundred feet in length or nearly twice that 
of the Holland type and will be at the same 
time far heavier and faster, beating all pre- 
vious records in submarines. The practical 
utility of the submarine in actual warfare re- 
mains to be tested, but it is clear that all 
the great naval powers of the world have 
now pinned their faith to these terrible 
engines of destruction. 


The Language Question in Malta 
WHETHER the agitation against the pro- 
clamation which is to make English instead 
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of Italian the official language of Maita in 
fifteen or twenty years time was genuine or 
artificial, the order has been withdrawn. 
Mr. Chamberlain announced the fact in the 
Heuse of Commons on January 28, giving 
as his reason the fact that the proclamation 
had caused some irritation and pain in 
Italy, and he' was anxious that the feeling 
between that country and Britain should 
continue friendly. The Maltese agitators 
however, headed by Dr. Mizzi, would seem 
to want to abolish the English language 
altogether from the island. A minute of the 
Governor threatening a modification of the 
Constitution if the elected members refused 
the votes necessary for the administration of 
the island has been followed by the resigna- 
tion of all the elected members. 


Progress of Wireless Telegraphy 
Mr. Marconi, of wireless telegraphy 
fame, has returned to England after his 


(Lafayette, photographer, Dublin) 


Mr. Marconi, the inventor of wireless telegraphy 


famous transatlantic experiments. He 
travelled on the S.S. Philadelphia and 
succeeded in again scoring a record, the 
vessel On approaching our shores 


been in 


having 
wireless communication with the 
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Lizard station for more than ten hours, 
The previous best record of uninterrupted 
communication between a liner and the 
shore was seven hours. Not only was this 
triumph achieved but Mr. Marconi’sapparatus 
was for the first time brought into use for 
practical newspaper purposes. The scientist 
was interviewed by a London newspaper 
correspondent stationed at the Lizard, 
whilst later on another reporter interviewed 
Mr. Marconi as the vessel neared the Isle 
of Wight. 
The Sultan and the Sweepers 

THE Sultan has just issued his iradé upon 
the dispute as to whether Greek or Latin 
monks shall sweep a courtyard of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It 
will be remembered that in our January 
issue we gave an account of a desperate fight 
which had occurred between the rival monks, 
who each wished to clean the quadrangle. 
The matter was taken up by the French and 
Russian consuls, and now the Sultan declares 
that both parties shall enjoy the privilege of 
sweeping, which decision his Majesty hopes 
will end the quarrel. 
The Kaiser and Christian Science 

CHRISTIAN Science, which is spreading in 
this country to such an extent that the 
church in Bryanston Square, London, is no 
longer large enough for its congregation, has 
reached Germany. As in England so in the 
Fatherland the strange faith has been adopted 
by many people of the better class, and 
several prominent members of the Potsdam 
aristocracy are Christian Scientists, includ- 
ing ladies of the Empress’s suite. It was 
recently discovered that a municipal school 
was being used for meetings of the sect and 
a great outcry against the “ new religion” 
has been raised on all sides. The Kaiser 
recently conferred with the Chief of Police 
and with Dr. Faber, his favourite Court 
Preacher, as to whether the sect could be 
suppressed, and a preliminary order has gone 
forth banishing from Court all persons known 
to have had anything to do with “ faith- 
healing, obscurantism and spiritualism.” 
The Jesuits in England 

THE Protestant Alliance last month sought 
unsuccessfully from the Marlborough Street 
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magistrate summonses against the principals 
of a Jesuit institution in London with a view 
of testing whether members of the Society 
of Jesus, who have recently come over in 
large numbers from France, can legally stay 
in this country. The society then applied 
to the Lord Chief Justice and his lordship 
on February 1 granted an application calling 
upon the magistrate to show cause why the 
summons should not be issued. The inrush of 
members of religious orders from France was 
one of the subjects discussed at a great 
Protestant demonstration held at the Royal 
Albert Hall on February 4. Some thirty- 
five Protestant societies were represented 
and many peers and members of Parliament 
were present or sent letters of sympathy. 


A Million Sterling for Foreign Missions 


PropaTE of the will of the late Mr. 
Robert Arthington of Leeds, who led a most 
penurious existence and became known as 
“the Headingley Miser” has been settled 
by friendly arrangement. Mr. Arthington 
lived alone in one room on a few pence a 
day, and when he died left #500,coo to the 
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3aptist Missionary Society and £400,002 
to the London Missionary Society. 


Aerial Navigation 

M. Santos Dumont, the young Brazilian, 
who had scored another triumph by success- 
fully navigating his air-ship or balloon over 
the sea at Monte Carlo, has again met with 
misfortune. The mechanism of his vessel 
got out of order while he was in the air on 
February 14th, and fell into the sea, M. Du- 
mont having a marvellous escape from death. 
He announces his intention of building 
another airship. 


America 

THE most interesting event in connection 
with the New World is the diplomatic duel 
now going on between Germany and Great 
Britain as to which was the best friend of 
the United States during the war with 
Spain. The Germans declare that Great 
Britain, just prior to the hostilities, proposed, 
through her Ambassador in Washington, 
the Powers to the 
United States condemning her action as 
unjustifiable. It is suggested by a London 


a collective note from 


M. Santos-Dumont in the basket car of his ill-fated air-ship shaking hands with a friend just 
before starting on a trip 
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newspaper, by way of explanation, that Lord 
Pauncefote made such a proposal, but it 
was only on behalf of the Austrian Am- 
bassador. Meanwhile, Germany hopes 
much from the visit of Prince Henry of 
Prussia to New York. 

In South America the Columbian revolu- 
tion proceeds. The naval fight in Panama 
Harbour, when a Government vessel was 
burned and the Governor of the city killed, 
was followed by a land battle near Bogota, 
in which 360 rebels and go Government 
troops were killed. A second naval battle 
was fought with indecisive result off Agua- 
dulce on February 12. 

The Venezuela revolt too gains in strength, 
and on February 7 the Government vessel, 
General Crespo, surrendered to the gunboat, 
Libertador (formerly the English Ban Righ). 


The Captured Missionary 


THERE seems no doubt that the ransom 
demanded by the brigands who captured Miss 
Stone, the American missionary, has been 
paid, and probably by the time this magazine 
is in the hands of our readers the lady will 
have been released. 


(Fradelle & Young, photographers, London, 
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(Alfred Ellis & Walery, photographers, Baker Street) 
The late Lord Dufferin 
Obituary 

THE greatest loss the religious world has 
sustained for a long time has been caused 
by the death of Professor A. B. Davidson, 
of whose life some particulars appear in our 
Men of the Month section. 

On February 18 Dr. Newman Hall, the 
venerable Nonconformist divine, passed away 
after a short illness. His loss will be 
mourned by a large circle of friends and 
admirers. 

By the death of Lord Dufferin on 
February 12, the last of the great diplo- 
matists has passed away. His lordship had 
been Governor-Genera! of Canada and India, 
besides holding the post of British Ambas- 
sador at several European Courts. 

Mr. Sidney Cooper, R.A., the venerable 
artist whose life ended only one year short of 
a century, passed away quietly at Canter- 
bury on February 7. 

Other deaths of the month have been 
those of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, the aged Irish 
poet, and Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, M.P. 
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The late Professor A. B. Davidson 


Tue United Free Church of Scotland has 
sustained an irreparable loss in the death 
of the late Professor A. B. Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D., D.Litt., who occupied for forty 
years the chair of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in New College, Edinburgh. 
Like so many of the men who have 
risen to eminence in this Church, Walter 
C. Smith, Robertson Smith, Eimslie, Robert- 
son Nicoll, Dr. Davidson was a native 
of the North-east corner of Scotland, 
the knuckle-end of Britain, being born in 
the parish of Ellon, Abevdeenshire. The 
many notices that have appeared of him 
reveal the unbounded admiration, reverence 
and affection in which*he was held by his 
students past and present; so much so 
indeed as to seem to outsiders almost un- 
accountable, for to “the man in the street” 
Dr. Davidson was one of the least known 
of Scottish theological professors. Nor is 
this difficult to understand, for he was 
ever the most modest and retiring of men. 
Although to those who knew of him he 
was One of the most delightful and moving 
of preachers, he was not in the ordinary 
sense a popular preacher. He preached 
very seldom, and always in the‘ most obscure 
churches. Nor was he known as a popular 
religious teacher, as the late Professors Bruce 
and Drummond, and Professor Dods of the 
same Church. Yet he was, without gainsaying, 
the most distinguished scholar and most in- 
fluential teacher of the Free Church of 
Scotland for the past thirty years. More 
than this: in his own department he held the 


position of recognised pre-eminence in Great 
Britain, being the real pioneer of Modern 
O. T. Scholarship in this country. He very 
early—about 1862—made his mark in the 
world of pure scholarship by a Commentary, 
“ Grammatical and Exegetical,”’ on Job i.—xiv., 
a work unhappily never completed. Amongst 
his best known works are an “ Introductory 
Hebrew Grammar” and articles in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and Dr. Hastings’ 
new “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 


In the Class-Room 


It was in his class-room that Dr. Davidson 
exercised his commanding influence and 
formed the real memorials of his work. The 
late Professors Robertson Smith and Elmslie, 
and Professors Harper of Sydney, George A. 
Smith of Glasgow, and Skinner of Cambridge, 
were amongst the men he “made.” And apart 
from such names, it was given to no single 
man to mould so largely the thought of his 
Church—as could be testified from hundreds 
of her manses to-day. The intelligent, and 
often intense, part this Church has taken in 
the controversies arising out of the Higher 
Criticism of the Old Testament was mainly 
due to the impulse received in the Hebrew 
class-room of New College. Many are 
the anecdotes emanating from his class- 
room — revealing the strong individuality 
of the man, his northern reserve, his quiet, 
sometimes caustic humour, with surprising 
flashes of the deep and intense religious 
nature underlying all. I do not know 
that the following, which took place in the 
hearing of the writer, has yet appeared 
in print. A student—a notoriously lazy 
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ow—was one day, prior to translation, 


reading over the Hebrew text, or, at any rate, 
uttering a succession of guttural sounds dis- 


tantly resembling Hebrew or any unknown 





language. The Professor, looking up, quietly 
remarked, ‘‘ What Mr. G., that 
Hebrew hadn’t written in English.” 


Ihe class was audibly amused, 


a pity, 
beer 
and the 


student, I need not say, visibly confused. 
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his wife and children to follow, took train 
for London. Within twenty-four hours of 
the time of landing at Plymouth, Mr. Ellis 
was standing upon the platform at the 
Tabernacle, and it was certainly no matter 
for surprise when he told his people, “I feel 
as if the platform were swimming round me.” 


An Abstainer and Non-Smoker 

Mr. EL.is, who was born in the Strand, 
London, on August 22, 1856, is proud of 
tle fact that he is a true “cockney,” his 
birthplace having been well within sound 
of Bow bells. As a youth he attended 
a Congregational Church at Edmonton, but 
his views on the doctrine of baptism having 
undergone a change, he entered Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Pastors’ College and took up his first 
ministerial work at a small mission church. 
Thence he proceeded in 1881 to the Welling- 
ton Road Church, Stoke Newington, and 
from the first his ministry was a success, 
being followed by continuous tokens of 
blessing received. A neighbouring church, 
the pastor of which retired, united with Mr. 
Ellis’s congregation, and the result was the 
well-known Devonshire Square Church, to 
which the pastor ministered until his de- 
parture in 1891 for Australia, on account 
of his children’s health. During the ten 
years’ pastorate 1 300 joined in church fellow- 
ship, an average of 130 every year. 


In Australia 

It was at the Albert Square Church, in 
Melbourne, that Mr. Ellis commenced his 
Australian ministry, but he only remained 
there for three years, by the end of which 
time he had fully made up his mind to re- 
turn to England. In fact the pastor sold his 
furniture and was making the final prepara- 
tions for his long journey, when the urgent 
“calls” which reached him from all parts of 
Australia caused him to pause. Even the 
Congregationalists in a leading Sydney church 
offered him an engagement, agreeing that 
another minister should baptize theirchildren, 
as Mr, Ellis did not believe in infant-baptism. 
At last the pastor decided that the course of 
events showed it was right for him to remain 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and he became 
minister of the first Baptist church of North 


Adelaide. His pastorate here extended over 
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seven years, and during that time the member- 
ship of the church was largely increased and 
enjoyed an almost unprececented measure of 
prosperity, so far as Australia was concerned. 
But Mr. Ellis did not confine his labours to 
his own congregation. He travelled about 
the Australian colonies from time to time, 
holding missions, and when he accepted the 
pastorate of the East London Tabernacle 
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his departure was looked upon as 
to the whole of Australia. 
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the shimmering stars, as the ship sailed o’er 
a placid sea, and with atmosphere still as a 
summer’s eve.” Many young people were 
present, and Mr. Ellis stated that he 
posed to preach a Sunday 1g sermon 
month for i 


the special benefit of the 
young of both sexes. 


pro- 
evenit 
ever) I 
As a man the new pastor is tall and well- 
built, with a winning, pleasing manner that 
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The Incumbent of St. George’s 

Dr. KER Gray is one of the most popular 
preachers in the West End of London, and 
he has succeeded in filling St. George’s 
Chapel in spite of difficulties, which were 
hitherto looked upon as insuperable. The 
previous incumbent—the Rev. Francis 
Palmer—in his letter of resignation to the 
congregation, declared that while the value 


(From a paiuting by M. Skipworth) 
Dr. Ker Gray 


and usefulness of the chapel had been at- 
sested by “not infrequent individual testi- 
monies from persons of true piety, persons 
likewise, too, of culture, refinement, and 
distinction,” yet the work had never been 
marked by the attendance of large congre- 
gations, Mr. Palmer had, indeed, expected 
that when he resigned, the chapel would 
have to be closed for divine worship, but he 
told his congregation that his regret at quit- 
ting a sphere where he had laboured so long, 
was considerably diminished by the fact that 
he had found, which he never expected to 
do, “an excellent and satisfactory successor” 
to himself, and one, moreover, who was 
“ thoroughly willing to undertake the charge 
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of this chapel with its difficulties, dis- 
couragements, and drawbacks.” 

Dr. Ker Gray has certainly proved the 
right man in the right place. The grandson 
of a bishop, and the great-grandson of a duke, 
his aristocratic family connections are such 
as to commend him to those among whom 
he seeks to work, whilst the fact that he is un- 
married enables him to devote his whole time 
and energies to the Church. Before going 
to St. George’s, he was incumbent of Curzon 
Chapel, Mayfair, where he was equally success- 
ful, his qualifications peculiarly fitting him for 
the difficult work he performs so well. 


The Secret of Success 

Dr. Ker Gray believes that the secret 
of success in church-work is that the clergy- 
man should adapt himself to local circum- 
stances. It would be ridiculous he says to 
ask East-enders to attend a place of worship 
in evening-dress, and on the other hand 
one cannot expect to fill a West End church 
on Sunday evenings unless the people are 
permitted to come in the clothes they have 
worn at dinner. Nor can it be expected, 


thinks Dr. Ker Gray, that people will hurry 
through their dinner and rush off to church 


in discomfort. Hence he arranges for a 
second evensong at g P.M. during the season. 
Another boon provided for worshippers at 
the church is a cloak-room on the left of the 
south entrance, in which they may leave 
their hats, cloaks, and umbrellas. Dr. Ker 
Gray was an: active member of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society for several years, 
playing the drum, and since he has been 
at St. George’s the musical portions of the 
service have been famed as among the best 
in London. 

The innovation of evening-dress services 
was at first much criticised, but those who 
have attended St. George’s have come to see 
that all things are done as “decently and 
in order” as at any other church. Another 
useful innovation was introduced some time 
ago by Dr. Ker Gray, which was made the 
subject of much criticism owing to a com- 
plete misconception. It was said that the 
little sheets showing the order of service 
were “perfumed,” and such a statement 
appeared in a society paper. The explana- 











tion was that, owing to prevalence 
of influenza, Dr. Ker Gray had taken 
a very wise precaution, and had the 
sheets or “programmes,” as the 
paper called them, treated with a 
disinfectant solution. 


The Waterloo Memorial Service 

ANYTHING to do with our soldiers 
and sailors always has the sympathy 
of Dr. Ker Gray, and this year he 
will, in conjunction with the Rev. 
W. R. Stephens, M.A., conduct the 
Waterloo Memorial Service in the 
ruined chapel at Hougoumont on 
the Field of Waterloo. On Sunday, 
June 15, at St. George’s Chapel, 
appropriate music will be performed 
as usual in memory of those who fell 
at Waterloo, the drummers of the 
Guards attending by special permis- 
sion, while at the morning service on 
Sunday, October 19, the music will 
be in memory of the battle of Tra- 
falgar, drummers of the Guards and 
naval drummers accompanying. Dr. 
Ker Gray heartily invites members of 
the Navy League to be present at 
the ‘Trafalgar service. 


The New Master of the Blue- 
Coat School f 

THE new headmaster of Christ’s 
Hospital, who will take up his duties when the 
school removes to the recently erected build- 
ings at Horsham, in Surrey, is the Rev. A. W. 
Upcott, M.A. He is giving up the head- 
mastership of St. Edmund’s School at 
Canterbury for the new and more important 
post. Mr. Upcott is forty-four years of age, 
and was educated at Sherborne School under 
the late Dr. Harper, himself an old Blue- 
coat School boy. After a distinguished 
career at Oxford, where he was placed in 
the first class in Classical Moderations and 
in the second class of the School of Literal 
Humaniores, he became assistant-master at 
St. Mark’s School, Windsor, and remained 
there for two years, working under the 
late Rev. Stephen Hawtrey. ‘Then, after a 
couple of years at Westminster School, he 


succeeded his old chief as headmaster of 


St. Mark’s. 
XXXI—14 


of the Month 





Dr. Ker Gray preaching at one of the evening-dress services 
held at St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street 


An Energetic Man and an Athlete 

In 1891, Mr. Upcott was appointed head- 
master of St. Edmund’s School, Canter- 
bury, which is the boys’ school of the Clergy 
Orphan Corporation for clothing, educating 
and maintaining poor orphans of clergy of 
the Established’ Church, and from the date 
of his appointment to the present he has 
shown himself a man of deep resource and 
unfailing energy. During his headmaster- 
ship, and under his direct supervision, the 
senior school has been almost entirely re- 
furnished, a junior school has been built and 
furnished, new playgrounds laid out and 
drained, and music and art schools, a 
master’s common-room, a gymnasium and a 
sanatorium built and equipped. 

It is almost imperative that the head- 
master of a school like Christ’s Hospital 
should be an all-round athlete, and this Mr. 
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Upcott undoubtedly is. At Oxford he 
proved himself a good oarsman, having rowed 
in his college eight and also in the Univer- 
sity Trial Eight, whilst he also played occa- 
sionally in the College cricket eleven. — Mr. 
Upcett was also President of the College 
Debating Society and Secretary to the 





The Rev. A. W. Upcott, the new Headmaster 
of the Blue-coat School 


Musical Society in the College. The Blue- 
coat School is to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of such an eminently 
suitable headmaster, especially as the duties 
of the post are henceforth to be more re- 
sponsible and onerous than heretofore. 


A Famous Octogenarian 

TuaT famous old Nonconformist preacher, 
Dr. Guinness Rogers, has entered upon his 
eightieth year, and he recently celebrated the 
occasion by preaching twice on one Sunday 
from his old pulpit at Grafton Square Church, 
Clapham, where he served as pastor for 
thirty-five years. On his seventy-ninth birth- 
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day he received scores of congratulatory 
letters and telegrams. It is worth remember- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone and he celebrated 


their birthdays both on the same day, and 


the two distinguished men always exchanged 
friendly greetings and congratulations. They 
were the closest of friends, despite the fact 
that in religious convictions their beliefs were 
at the antipodes of each other. 
tmany men in a similar case, they did not 
exclude the subject of Christianity from their 
conversations, but often discussed the 


various religious problems of the day, and 


found there was much on which they could 
agree. 


Vigour and Intellect 


NEITHER physically nor mentally does the 
distinguished minister seem to deteriorate in 
the slightest degree. His sermons preached 
on his last birthday were as vigorous as ever, 
and showed as keen an insight into present- 
day needs and as deep thought as those 
which used to delight his congregation in 
the old days. The doctor, too, continues to 
take his usual walking exercise daily, and on 
the bitterest day of this winter, the Friday 
before Christmas, he turned out for his 
customary constitutional, and some hours 
after cast a pitying eye on a young man who 
complained of the cold. 

Dr. Rogers continues to manifest the 
keenest interest in all matters that concern 
Congregationalism. He has spoken in no 
unmeasured terms respecting the proposal 
put forth by Dr. Parker for a united Con- 
gregational Church, declaring that he sees no 
‘sufficient reason for so radical a change” 
or “ what good results it will produce.” He 
is of opinion that such a scheme would be 
unworkable, and being opposed to the 
essential principle of Congregationalism, 
‘must issue in the formation of a new deno- 
mination.” ‘There are certainly numbers 
of Congregationalists,” he says, “and among 
them some of our most devoted men who 
will never accept it.” These opinions coming 
from such a distinguished authority are of 
considerable weigi:t, and there are many 
hundreds of Congregationalists who still 
look upon Dr. Guinness Rogers as a leader 
worth following. 





But, unlike * 




















“The Walking Parson ” 

Tue Rev. A. N. Cooper, Vicar of Filey, 
in Yorkshire, has obtained for himself the 
sobriquet of “ The Walking Parson” by reason 
of the wonderful feats of pedestrianism he 
has performed not on one or two special 
occasions, but pretty continuously since 
1886, when he took his first walk from Filey 
to London, a distance of two hundred miles. 
This was followed a year later by a walk 
to Rome—743 miles—and in the three 
succeeding years Mr. Cooper walked re- 
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in the case of one who takes so much active 
exercise, he finds the benefit of his hobby in 
the good health which he His 
strength and vigour enable him to walk, and 
on the other hand his walking preserves his 
strength and vigour. 


A Crowded Inn 

ALTHOUGH each walk has had its adven- 
tures, Mr. Cooper has never found his life 
endangered, nor has any one ever attacked 
him. Only once has he had to spend a 
night without a bed, and that was in Ireland 


enjoys. 





(E. Mills, photographer, 19 Stanley Gardens, N.W.) 
Ir. Guinness Rogers at home 


spectively across Ireland, from Hamburg to 
Paris (487 miles) and from Filey to Buda 
Pesth (610 miles). Other long walks have 
been across Belgium, through Spain, from 
Filey to the North of Scotland and to Venice 
(653 miles), Mr. Cooper travels at 
average rate of about thirty miles a day, and 
this pace he can keep up‘*for weeks together. 
He needs no special training before com 
mencing a long walk, for he is invariably in 
fit condition, doing a vast amount of pedes 
trianism in his own immediate neighbour 
hood. Mr. Cooper is of opinion that there 
is no recreation like walking, and naturally 


an 


in 1888. He had slept the previous night 
at Kilkenny, and set off to make his way 
country to Cashel. About eleven 
o’clock he passed through a village where 


across 


the only purchase he was able to make was 
some dry bread. ‘There was no cheese, and 
Mr. Cooper carried no knife with which to 


spread butter, so did not buy any. At 
I | ) 


about three o’clock he found himself in 
another village, and again bought some dry 
bread. He had been walking since half-past 


eight in the morning, and had covered some 
twenty-two miles, but could not meet any 
one to tell him how far it was to Cashel. At 
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five o’clock he was at Littleton, and entering 
the small inn asked the girl at the bar if he 
could have a bed. The girl called upstairs : 

“ Mother, here’s a man wants a bed.” 

A voice from above answered, “ How 
many are sleeping in the big bed.” 

“ Four,” said the girl. 

“ Tell him it’s full,” replied the mother. 

The girl explained that they had only one 
spare bed, and as some poultry dealers were 





The Rev. A. N. Cooper, Vicar of Filey, Yorks, 
who has earned for himself the sobriquet of 
“The Walking Parson’ 


in the neighbourhood, they monopolised all 
the sleeping accommodation there was to let. 
She told Mr. Cooper that about six miles 
away was a village called Horse and Jockey, 
where he would be sure to find a be d. ; 

By this time the had walked 
nearly thirty miles, and six miles on was 
rather a stretch, but it 


traveller 
was the menth of 
April, the evenings wer 


long, and so with 
9ut staying for refreshment he went on to the 


village suggested 


4 Night in a Railway-Station 


It was close 


upon seven o'clock when 
My Cooper reached it, and found the place 
consisted of three houses and a railway 





station. 
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One house was an inn, and there 
he went to ask the momentous question; 
“ Could he have a bed.” 

Che landlady said she had only come into 
the place that day herself, and had not her 
own furniture in, so was going away by the 
last train to sleep at Thurles. She could 
provide something to eat, and if Mr. Cooper 
applied to the station-master she was sure he 
would let him have a bed. Mr. Cooper 
inquired how far it was on to Cashel, the 
nearest town, and was told eleven miles, 

Fortunately the station was close by, ana 
the traveller saw the master, who said he had 
but one spare bed, and that was occupied 
by his four daughters. “Four in a bed 
seemed an average number in that district,” 
says Mr. Cooper. He then pleaded to be 
allowed to lie on the chairs in the waiting- 
room, for he felt that, having walked thirty- 
six miles on two pieces of bread, he was un- 
equal to another eleven. ‘The station-master 
demurred at first, and so Mr. Cooper asked 
him how he would like to be on the Yorkshire 
wolds without a bed for the night? Would 
he think he was in a Christian country ? 

‘* No,” answered the man. ‘Come in, 
and God forgive me if I do wrong.” 

By the latter expression he meant that if 
the clergyman should prove a cut-throat, or 
an escaped criminal, he hoped that his error 
in judgment might be pardoned. 

After a meal of greasy bacon at the inn, 
Mr. Cooper went back to the station, where 
he found the man’s wife had placed a quilting: 
frame on the chairs, and on that he passed 
the night. 


Nonconformist Lord Justices 

In a number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE we gave some particulars abou 
Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, in which we 
stated that his lordship was “ said to be the 
first had attained to 
such a dignity in the legal world.” A corre- 
spondent (M. A. Jenkyn-Brown) writes to 
us: “I have every reason to believe that Sir 
kkdward (late Lord Justice) Fry has always 
retained his membership in the Society of 
lriends, and | that the late Lord 
Lush a prominent member of 
a Baptist church,” 


recent 


Nonconformist who 


know 


Justice was 











The Course of Justice 


By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of ‘“‘ The Secret of the Marshes,"’ &c. 
Iifustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
Farmer Martin, of Moreton - in-the- Meadow 
Farm, tenant of Squire Stapleton, of Rushcott 
Manor, married into a county family years before 
the story opens. His wife was snubbed by the 
Squire’s family and died young, leaving one son, 
Edward Martin, upon whom the farmer centres his 
hopes. Edward, after a brilliant career at Oxford 
and in Germany, returns home a violent Socialist, 
much to his father’s disgust, and refuses to settle 
down to an idle life. The farmer has an orphan 
niece, Clara Wood, to whom he has given a home 
and whom he treats badly. She hates her uncle 
and is jealous of her cousin. The Squire and 
his wife give a garden-party, to which a certain 
Dr. Bartlett and his sister, living in the neighbour- 
ing town of Stanborough, are invited. Beginning 
of a friendship between Muriel, the Squire's 
daughter, and Edith Bartlett. There are rumours 
of a forthcoming election. The Squire and the 
Farmer are staunch tories. Arthur Stapleton, the 
Squire’s son, has got into debt, and tries to get 
money from his father. The latter explains that 
his finances are in a bad state, and that much of 
the property is mortgaged. Arthvr- accidentally 
wounds Clara in the arm while out shooting. They 
become friendly. Edward makes friends with a 
little boy, Luke Keen, son df Job Keen, his father's 
foreman. The foreman, a village character, does 
not like Edward. Muriel, the Squire's daughter, 
isafresh, pleasant girl, a contrast to her rather 
foolish and extravagant mother The farmer 
determines to consult Canon Brand, vicar of a 
parish in the large town of Stanborough, about 
his son, 
CHAPTER VII 
HERE could not have been a more 
untidy study than that of Canon 
Brand, the Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Stanborough. A large writing 
table in the middle of the room was 
covered all over with correspondence, notes, 
pamphlets, writing materials and other para 
phernalia. With the exception of the one 
arm-chair at this table, the sealing accom 
modation was limited, for on all the rest 
were books and papers of every description. 
The rows of books on the shelves around 
the room were all uneven and crooked, 





many of them upside down, the mantel- 
piece was covered with an array of photo- 
graphs, piled on without any regard to order, 
the floor was in a perfect litter of torn 
scraps of paper, for though there was a 
basket whose ostensible purpose was to 
receive the same, the good Canon never by 
any chance succeeded in tossing his waste 
paper into it. 

The Canon himself was seated at his table 
hard at work, writing furiously with one pen, 
while he gnawed the other between his 
teeth, and occasionally looked round to see 
what had become of it—for it was his 
favourite. He was a little man, rather stout, 
dressed in very ill-fitting clothes, and his 
collar lay on the table beside him, for he 
could not endure it while he was at work, 
and only kept it handy to receive visitors in. 
His cuffs, which protruded from his rather 
short sleeves, were covered with pencilled 
jottings, for every one in St. Peter’s Parish 
knew they formed his note-book, and his 
laundress gathered much matter for gossip 
accordingly. He had even been known to 
write his sermon-notes on his cuff, and to 
roll up his sleeve to refresh his memory while 
he was preaching. 

He was plain beyond description. Short 
grey hair bristled over his head, except upon 
the ext.eme top, which was bald and shiny. 
His eyes were of a washed-out blue colour, 
continually twinkling when he spoke to one, 
Over a very large mouth was a shapeless sort 
of nose. It seemed to have tried at different 
periods to be both Roman and refrousse, and 
to have given up the double attempt in 
despair and turned slightly on one side. His 
eyebrows were thick and squat, and a 
straggling grey whisker wandered down either 
( heek. 

He had once been Vicar of Rushcott, and 
that was how John Martin had known his 
worth. He was the only one who had 
treated the farmer's wife with kindness and 


consideration the one friend she had had 
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in the village outside Moreton-in-the-Meadow. 
Nor had ‘he hesitated to express the very 
strongest opinions as to the treatment she 
had received, for he was a man who always 
spoke his mind straight and to the point. 
He had also taken a deep interest in the 
farmer’s son. When Edward was a mere 
child he used to go to the Vicarage and 
receive instruction from the kindly clergy- 
man. He had followed the young man’s 
career so far with the same interest, and it 
was but natural that John Martin should seek 
for his advice now. 

Canon Brand had been Vicar of St. Peter's 
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for some seven years. The Bishop had re. 
cognised his great force of character and 
capacity for work, and saw that he was 
more or less thrown away in a country 
village. So, when the living of St. Peter’s 
fell vacant, the Bishop, in whose gift it 
was, considered him just the man to fill 


a somewhat difficult post in a_ huge 
parish teeming with a large population 


of artisans, chiefly employed at the great 
railway locomotive and carriage building 
works in the town. Shortly afterwards 
he had been made honorary Canon of Bed 
minster, the episcopal see. 

As he was writing there 
came a knock at his study 
door. 

« Come 
lated. 


in,” he ejacu- 
Down fell the pen 
from his mouth as he 
spoke. ‘ Bless my soul!” 
he went on, “where did 
that come from? Who is 
it, Mary?” 

“ Mr. Martin from Rush- 
cott, sir.” 

“Show him in,” cried 
the Canon, snatching his 
collar off the table and 
hastily putting it on. 
“ Ah, good morning, _far- 
mer,” he added, rising to 
shake his visitor’s hand. 
“Take a chair. Here's 
one,” and giving it a tip, 
he sent its contents flying 
on to the floor. “Sit 
down. Well, what sort of 
hay-crop have you had ?” 

“Pretty fair,” said the 
farmer. “But there’s 
something else I want to 
talk to you about, Canon 
Brand.” 

* Ah! Something the 
matter, eh ?” said the little 
man, shooting a quiet 
glance at the other’s face, 
and rubbing his fat hands 
together. ‘ Out with it, 


— farmer, and we’ll see if we 
As he was writing there came a knock at his study door 


can help you.” 
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“Tt’s about Edward.” 

“Nothing wrong with the good lad, I 
hope?” 

“« Everything’s wrong, Canon.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Can’t be. Tell me all 
about it.” 

So John Martin started on his grumble. 
He told the Canon all about Edward’s 
socialistic views and the disappointment it 
was to him, and how his son had refused to 
take up the position he had planned for him. 
The Canon listened attentively, but, as the 
farmer went on, a broad grin broke over his 
face. 

“Dear me,” he said presently, “is that 
what’s the matter? Cheer up, farmer. It 
isn’t half so bad as you make out, I’m sure.” 

John Martin shook his head sullenly. 
The Canon went on. 


“© A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,’ 


' 


farmer! Edward’s only a youngster yet, and 
he’s too good a lad not to tone down in 
the long run. But, excuse my saying so, 
you won't tone him down. He must learn 
his experience in a larger field than Moreton- 
in-the-Meadow. Now, look here, farmer, I 
put it to you plainly. You've allowed that 
lad to go forth into God’s great world, and 
he must go on learning his lesson in God’s 
great world. Don’t hamper him. Don’t 


come down on him with your notions of 


making him a gentleman. He is one already. 
Every man who seeks for truth honestly is a 
gentleman. Let the lad buy a little more 
experience.” 

“Tt’s very hard on me,” said John Martin, 
“after all I’ve done for him.” 

“Not at all. You can’t make a man’s 
destiny, not even your own’ son’s. You 
must let God’ have a hand in that. But 
don’t go on worrying. Let’s come to the 
point. Edward must have some work to do, 
that’s plain. And you mustn’t stop him.” 


“Pll place no bar in his way if you think 
that’s the best plan.” 

“That’s right. 
wish to follow ary particular bent.” 

“Ves, he has. 


Now, has he expressed a 


But I don’t want you to 
encourage him in it. He has a leaning 


towards being a clergyman,” 


207 
The Canon was serious in a moment: 
Leaning forward, he laid his hand on 
the farmer’s shoulder and said, very 
earnestly : 

‘*‘T never take upon myself to persuade a 
man to be ordained. It is for God to put 
that man’s hand to the plough, not mine. 
But, if God once puts it there, neither you 
nor I must try to take it away. But Edward 
must think more than once or twice before 
he takes such a step. He wants more ex- 
perience first, and I am inclined to think it 
is but a passing flash. 
not discuss that.” 

‘* What do you advise ?”’ 

The little man turned to his table, placed 
his elbows on it, rested his head in his hands, 
and thought long and earnestly. John 
Martin knew him well, and said never a 
word, but waited for him to speak. Sud- 
denly he sat up, whirled his chair round, 
faced the farmer once again, rubbed his 
hands violently, and said : 

“Let him come to me.” 

“To you?” 

“Yes. I can give him plenty of work, 
and just the sort of work he’s craving for. 
I’m none too well off for helpers. He says 
he wants to get in touch with his fellow 
men? Good! 
in my parish. 


However, we will 


He'll do it with a vengeance 
There'll be plenty of scope 
for him—clubs, schools, meetings, lectures, 
everything he wants.” 

* You don’t mean you want him to be 
your curate ?” gasped the farmer. 

“Curate? No, man! Didn't I tell you 
I won’t encourage that idea? No, I want 
him to come and work as a man among 
men—and learn his added 
grimly, with his eyes twinkling faster than 
ever. 

The farmer thought for a minute. 

“It’s very kind of you,.Canon——” 

“Humbug! He'll be useful. won’t he? 

He can live in my bachelor vicarage, if he 
likes, and I'll give him board and lodging. 
Can’t afford to pay him, farmer. 
let him have an allowance.” 

“ Oh, I'll see to that 
“Come? Of course he will—like a shot. 
You ask him. Let him come as soon as 
he likes. Vl find him plenty to do. Just 


lesson!” he 


You must 


if he’ll come.” 
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one thing, though, farmer. You mustn’t ex- 
_ pect results all at once. Remember you 
don’t reap your crops the day after you’ve 
sown them—and there’s foul weather to come 
as well as fair before you do reap them. So 
now go home and thank God you’ve got a 
son who wants to work. And don’t be 
miserable about it any more, my friend,” 
he added kindly, wringing the farmer’s 
hand. 

“T say!” he shouted as the latter was 
going out of the door. “I’ve done you a 
good turn. I want another.” 

“* What is it ?” 

“Give me a sovereign for my Sunday 
School treat, farmer, just for the children, 
you know !” 

John Martin very reluctantly drew out his 
purse and laid down the sovereign. 

‘‘God would love that man more if he 
were a cheerful giver,” muttered the little 
man quaintly, as he set to work again. 
‘“‘ Strikes me he’s got a lesson to learn as 
well as his son.” 

John Martin went home and told his son 
the Canon’s proposal. Edward jumped at 
it at once, and in the course of a few 
days found himself installed at St. Peter’s 
Vicarage, much to the secret delight of Clara, 
who had taken a strong dislike to her cousin. 
“It serves uncle right,” she thought, “ that 
Edward should upset his plans. It’s a 
retribution on him for his treatment of me 
—nothing more than justice!” 

There was also another feeling beginning 
to take root in Clara’s breast, though as yet 
it was but a flash and a thought. The girl 
was ambitious. Her uncle was rich, she 
knew, and if anything happened by. means 
of which the breach between him and Edward 
became past healing—what then? It wasa 
dream that flashed across her once or twice. 
And with the dream was mingled the figure 
of Arthur Stapleton. But whenever the 
thought of him came before her a kindlier 
and gentler feeling took possession of her. 
For the man had touched the best springs 
of her nature in his blunt, genuine way. 

As for Edward, he quickly plunged into 
his new work with much enthusiasm. ‘The 
Canon found him plenty to do, and took 
care to allow him a free hand while, at 
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the same time, watching him narrowly. : 
was a keen judge of temperament, was 
strange ecclesiastic, and he saw at once th 

a tight rein would never do for Edwa 
Martin. Moreover, he prophesied to hime 
self that, the farmer’s patience would have 
be greatly exercised before his son wo 
learn the lesson before him. 7 

One day Edward returned home from hi 
district hot and flushed. Something 
evidently upset him. The Canon went on 
with his tea quietly and waited. Presently 
the storm burst. ‘a 

“It’s a scandalous shame!” blurted out 
the young man suddenly. 

“ What is?” E 

“Why, I went to see some people of the 
name of Evans to-day, at No. 42; you knows 
them ?” 

*] know them. What about them?” 

“ The house is in an awful state—not fit 
to live in, and the landlord will do nothing.§ 
I shall call on him to-morrow and tell him 
what I think of it.” ’ 

“Possibly he will ask you if you areg 
willing to pay the last two months rent,” 
remarked the Canon drily. “It’s owing, 
know.” 

« And how can it be otherwise ?” rejoined? 
Edward hotly. “Why, they’ve pawned 
nearly everything they have to buy food.” | 

“Food?” asked the Canon, with his” 
twinkling eyes, emphasising the word. 

“Yes. And Evans has been out of work” 
for three weeks. They dismissed him because. 
he objected to some of their tyranny—at a 
week’s notice, after working for them for® 
years. It’sabrutalshame! I shall write to 
the company.” ; 

“Perhaps that’s my business,” said the: 
Canon sharply. ‘But who told you all@ 
this ?” ; 

“ He told me himself.” 

“Ah! Didn’t mention how much he¥ 
spends a week in drink, eh?” 

Nes: 

‘“‘Didn’t happen to say he struck a fore-= 
man when he was the worse for it ? ” 

“No. Did he?” 

“ Very likely he forgot to tell you. 


Don’t 5 
you think it might be as well to postpone 
your little visit to the landlord and your 7 
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letter to the company, and induce Evans to 
_ sign the pledge ?” 

The young man bit his lips and was 
silent for a few minutes. 

“T’ve no doubt he was badly treated,” he 
said presently. 

“ Ah!” said the Canon, with a broad grin. 

“The men are terribly bourid down in 
that factory.” 

“So am I by my Master. 
lot of work.” 

“They want educating badly,” hazarded 
Edward, who went on arguing in defence of 
his principles. 

“They do,” replied the Canon grimly, 
“in more ways than one.’ 

“ And they want more proper representa- 
tion in Parliament—a man who will see to 
their interests. I hope -they’ll return a 
thorough, downright Radical at this coming 
election. There’s a meeting about it next 
week. Some of the men have asked me to 
be there. I suppose you’ve no objection?” 

“Not the slightest, my lad,” said the 
Canon, finishing his cup of tea and standing 
up. “Go by all means. I want you. to get 
to know the men and their ways. _ I believe 
in freedom of speech, and I expect you'll 
find plenty of that.” 

“Tt's a grand thing is freedom of speech!” 

“ A grand thing!” said the Canon with 
a fresh grin; “I don’t know how I could 
preach with6ut it.” 

Edward had a sort of uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the little man was laughing at him. 
But he went on. 

“ The men seem to want leaders badly.” 

“Sometimes I think they've too many 
already, my lad—and that they forget the 
greatest Leader humanity has.” 

He went out, leaving Edward musing 


He expects a 


over his tea, and thinking what a great thing ° 


it must be to be a leader of men. And he 
forgot the individual case of the unfortunate 
Evans in the dream of the cheers that would 
rise from the throng, hailing the man who 
skould lead them to social freedom. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue next evening the Canon put on his best 
coat and marched Edward round to Dr. 
Bartlett’s, having been asked by the latter, 
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with whom he was friendly, to bring his 
protégé in to see them. He and his sister 
were sitting in a little snuggery at the back 
of their house, the window of which opened 
into the tiny town garden. 

Edith rose as they came into the room. 

“« Have you fled from the tyranny of the 
lord of the soil?” she asked Edward, as the 
Canon presented him to her. 

**T don’t understand.” 

“ Don’t you remember our last meeting, 
when my brother asked you the way to 
Rushcott Manor? You seemed to be suffer- 
ing from a terrible injustice by the way you 
spoke.” 

She said it without the vestige of a smile, 
and Edward took her quite seriously. 

‘“‘ Why should one man hold hundreds of 
acres of land in his grasp?” he asked. 
**God gave the earth for the children of 
men.” 

* And you object to one of them possess- 
ing a bit of it, and felt your thraldom so 
much that you have escaped to Stan- 
borough ?” 

They had sat down near the open window. 
The Canon had entered into conversation 
with Dr. Bartlett and they were left more 
or less alone. Edith looked at the young 
man with a half-amused expression, and he 
could not quite make her out. 

“Oh, I am not one Of his hired servants. 
It isn’t a personal grievance at all,” he ex- 
claimed. “My objection.is to the system. 
I’ve come to Stanborough to work.” 

“You are determined to be independent, 
I suppose ?” 

He bit his lip. The thought of the allow- 
ance his father was making him rose before 
his mind, and annoyed him. This strangely 
frank young woman had given him rather a 
hard hit. 

“I want to get experience,” he said, “and 
Canon Brand has kindly given me the 
opportunity.” 

“You will find it very interesting. We 
have not been very long in Stanborough, but 
quite long enough to see that there is a great 
sphere for such work as the Canon’s. But 
I want to hear some more about the land 
question. I suppose you have schemes at 


your fingers’ ends for its reform?” 




















letter to the company, and induce Evans to 
sign the pledge ? ” 

The young man bit his lips and was 
silent for a few minutes. 

“‘T’ve no doubt he was badly treated,” he 
said presently. 

“ Ah!” said the Canon, with a broad grin. 

“The men are terribly bourid down in 
that factory.” 

“So am I by my Master. He expects a 
lot of work.” 

“They want educating badly,” hazarded 
Edward, who went on arguing in defence of 
his principles. 

“They do,’ replied the Canon grimly, 
“in more ways than one.” 

« And they want more proper representa- 
tion in Parliament—a man who will see to 
their interests. I hope -they’ll return a 
thorough, downright Radical at this coming 
election. There’s a meeting about it next 
week. Some of the men have asked me to 
be there. I suppose you’ve no objection?” 

“Not the slightest, my lad,” said the 
Canon, finishing his cup of tea and standing 
up. ‘Go by all means. I want you to get 
to know the men and their ways. I believe 
in freedom of speech, and I expect you'll 
find plenty of that.” 

“It’s a grand thing is freedom of speech!” 

“ A grand thing!” said the Canon with 
a fresh grin; “1 don’t-know how I could 
preach without it.” 

Edward had a sort of uncomfortable feel- 
ing that the little man was laughing at him. 
But he went on. 

“ The men seem to want leaders badly.” 

“Sometimes I think they’ve too many 
already, my lad—and that they forget the 
greatest Leader humanity has.” 

He went out, leaving Edward musing 
over his tea, and thinking what a great thing 
it must be to be a leader of men. And he 
forgot the individual case of the unfortunate 
Evans in the dream of the cheers that would 
rise from the throng, hailing the man who 
skould lead them to social freedom. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Tue next evening the Canon put on his best 
coat and marched Edward round to Dr. 
Bartlett’s, having been asked by the latter, 
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with whom he was friendly, to bring his 
protégé in to see them. He and his sister 
were sitting in a little snuggery at the back 
of their house, the window of which opened 
into the tiny town garden. 

Edith rose as they came into the room. 

‘‘ Have you fled from the tyranny of the 
lord of the soil?” she asked Edward, as the 
Canon presented him to her. 

“1 don’t understand.” 

“ Don’t you remember our last meeting, 
when my brother asked you the way to 
Rushcott Manor? You seemed to be suffer- 
ing from a terrible injustice by the way you 
spoke.” 

She said it without the vestige of a smile, 
and Edward took her quite seriously. 

‘“* Why should one man hold hundreds of 
acres of land in his grasp?” he asked. 
“God gave the earth for the children of 
men.” 

« And you object to one of them possess- 
ing a bit of it, and felt your thraldom so 
much that you have escaped to Stan- 
borough ? ” 

They had sat down near the open window. 
The Canon had entered into conversation 
with Dr. Bartlett and they were left more 
or less alone. Edith looked at the young 
man with a half-amused expression, and he 
could not quite make her out. 

“Oh, I am not one Of his hired servants. 
It isn’t a personal grievance at all,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ My objection.is to the system. 
I’ve come to Stanborough to work.” 

“ You are determined to be independent, 
I suppose ?” 

He bit his lip. The thought of the allow- 
ance his father was making him rose before 
his mind, and annoyed him. This strangely 
frank young woman had given him rather a 
hard hit. 

“ 1 want to get experience,” he said, “and 
Canon Brand has kindly given me the 
opportunity.” 

“You will find it very interesting. We 
have not been very long in Stanborough, but 
quite long enough to see that there is a great 
sphere for such work as the Canon’s. But 
I want to hear some more about the land 
question, I suppose you have schemes at 
your fingers’ ends for its reform?” 
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So Edward launched out. He painted 
the grievances of the agricultural labourer 
in vivid colours, he declaimed against the 
acquiring and holding of landed property, 
and wound up by sketching a Utopia under 
which every man should have his share of 
the soil, and dwell in supreme content under 
the shadow of his own fig-tree, so to speak. 
She listened attentively, drawing him on 
occasionally with a few questions from time 
to time. 

“Dear me!” she said at length, “and 
I suppose you are going to try and reform 
all the injustice.” 
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‘| want to play my part, certainly.” 

“ T always think,” she went on musingly, 
“that there is just one drawback in these 
Utopian schemes that you Social Reformers 
generally overlook.” : 

“ And thats ?” 

‘‘ Human nature. If it were only a dead 
material universe you might do very well. 
You might even level all the mountains and 
make the earth a vast plain, but unfortunately 
you have other materials to deal with. I 
hope you won’t be disappointed in them.” 

‘Humanity must welcome all those 
who strive to benefit it.” 








bc es 











Edward spoke, for 
once, without thought. 

“Must it? You can 
scarcely have _ read 
Browning’s ‘Patriot ’"— 
the old story—You know 
what he says on his way 
to the scaffold— 


Alack, it was I who leaped at 
the sun 
To give it my loving friends 
to keep ! 
Nought man could do, have 
I left undone, 
And you see my harvest, 
what I reap, 
This very day, now a year is 
run, 





But I trust this is no 
prophecy for you.” 

He smiled as 
quoted the poem. 

“Very true,” hereplied, 
“but I don’t think he 
leaves the issue with 
humanity, does he? The 
last line is : 


she 


"Tis God shall repay ; I am 
safer so. 


‘“« The pity of it is,” she 
replied, “ that though we 
are often ready to leave 
the issue in God’s hands, 
we want to fight with our 








Wound up by sketching a Utopia under which every man should have his 


share of the soil 


own weapons, not His— 
to make our own battle- 






































field, instead of taking our stand where He has 
placed us in the fight.” 

They were both silent fora moment or two. 

The doctor broke the spell. Turning to 
Edward, he said: 

“T was charmed with what I 
Rushcott the other day. Quite an ideal 
little village. | And such delightful country ! 
I think it will form a happy hunting-ground 
for me.” 

“For patients?” asked Edward, “I’m 
afraid not. It’s a singularly healthy place.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“No, no,” he said. “I’m not always 
bent on preying upon suffering humanity. 
It’s the butterfly-net in this case that forms 
my weapon, not the lancet.” 

“Even then you don’t entirely disassociate 
yourself with your profession,” said the 
Canon, “for I believe you carry pill-boxes 
and a killing-bottle with you ! ” 

“'That’s too bad,” said Edith. ‘ Would 
you like to see some of my brother’s speci- 
mens?” she added. “These cabinets are 
full of them.” 

Dr. Bartlett loved nothing better than to 
show his collection to his friends, and the 
three men were soon engaged looking at the 
contents of the drawers of one of the cabi- 
nets in question. His sister made her way 
to the piano in the corner of the room, and 
played softly. Suddenly there came a 
violent ringing in the house. 

Edith stopped. 

“ That’s the surgery bell,” she exclaimed. 

“One of the vagaries of our respective 
professions,” remarked the Canon. 

The next moment the servant entered, 

“ A little girl wants to see you at once, 
sir,” she said, ‘ there has been an accident.” 

Dr. Bartlett shut up his cabinet quickly 
and went out of the room. In a few 
seconds he returned. 

*]’m very sorry,” he said, “but I shall 
have to leave you. I must hurry to Bell 

Street at once.” , 

“What's the matter ?” asked the Canon. 

“A child badly burnt at No. 42. Evans 
is the name, I think.” 

The little man shot a glance at Edward as 
he rose, meaning to accompany the doctor. 
But the young man anticipated him. 
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“Can I go with you, doctor?” he asked, 
“| know something of the people. Perhaps 
I can be of some use.” 

“All right. You can carry my bag for 
me if you like. But make haste.” 

“ There goes the makings of a good man,” 
said the Canon to Edith Bartlett as the door 
closed upon them. ‘Erratic as yet, but 
plenty of brains.” 

“So I should imagine. Rather a pheno- 
menon .for a farmhouse to produce.” 

He told her in a few words something of 
the story of Edward’s mother and the farmer’s 
plans for his son. She was deeply interested. 

“T suppose his father scarcely agrees with 
his strong opinions ?” 

‘‘Of course he doesn’t. He must wait. 
My opinion of Edward Martin is that he’s 
bound to come to the front. I’m _ only 
anxious to see how he does it. He 
mustn’t be driven, and it’s not easy to lead 
him.” 

‘So I should think. 
others too much.” 

“ And he will. 


He wants to lead 


But he has a great deal 


to learn. That’s why I didn’t go with your 
brother. I want Edward to find out things 


for himself.” 

The little girl was still waiting in the hall 
when the three men appeared. She was 
crying badly. 

“Come along, my dear,” said the doctor, 
“and we'll see what we can do for your little 
brother. You must show us the way.” 

“ T’m affeard he’s awful bad, sir.” 

“ We'll see. How did it happen?” 

They were hurrying along the street now. 
Edward had taken the child’s hand. 

*“] sat’im down on a chair, sir, while I 
went to get a penn’oth o’ bread, and when I 
come back ’e’d fell in the fire and ’is clothes 
was a-burnin’.” 

« And wasn’t there any one to mind him 
when you were out?” asked Edward. 

‘“‘No, sir, there wasn’t no one else in the 
’ouse.” 

‘‘Where’s your father then ?” 

“A drinkin’, sir. So’s mother.” 

“ Have they come home?” 

‘No, sir. I wasn’t sure where they was, 
and if I ’ad bin, tain’t easy to get ’em out of 
a public, and Mrs. Jones, she came a-runnin’ 
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in and told me to go for the doctorwhile 
she seen to Jimmy.” 

‘‘ Here we are,” said the doctor. 

“ And ‘igh time you was come, sir,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Jones, who, in company with 
three or four other women, greeted them on 
the threshold. “ The poor lamb’s pretty nigh 
dead.” 

“ And a judgment on ’is mother, I ses,” 
shrieked another, “ for a-goin’ on the drink. 
It’s bad enough when a man takes to 
it ” 

“ And look at ’er ’ome,” exclaimed a 
third. “Why, there ain’t a decent thing left 
in it.” 

“That there ain’t, Mrs. Johnson,” went on 
another. “I’m sure the times I’ve seen ’er 
a-goin’ round to the pawnshop is something 
crooel. I ses to my man, I ses F 

‘‘Look here,” exclaimed Dr. Bartlett as 
he made his wayto the battered sofa on which 
the baby was lying, “has it occurred to any 
of you to go for the parents ?” 

“‘ Me go for the parents !” screamed Mrs. 
Johnson, upon whom the doctor’s eye 
happened to fall. “I never went a-nigh a 
public-’ouse in my life. I ain’t a-goin’ to be 
insulted.” 

“Then I think the sooner you all clear 
out of the house and leave me to attend to 
the child the better,” he replied sharply, “for 
you're not doing any good here. You can 
stay and help me if you like, Mrs. Jones,” 
he added. 

** Well, I never!” cried one of the indig 
nant women, shifting with the rest towards 
the door nevertheless. ‘‘That’s a nice way 
0 lookin’ at a little neighbourly sympathy. 
I wouldn’t stay, Mrs. Jones. 
you’re hinterferin’.” 

“Stay! O’ course I shan’t. Let ‘im 
look arter the poor child ’imself if ’e’s so 
mighty proud,” said the amiable Mrs. Jones, 
relinquishing her charge with much secret 
chagrin : but she stood too much in awe of 
the other’s opinions not to follow them. 

Meanwhile Dr. Bartlett had got to work 
with lint and vaseline. ‘The little sister stood 
wondering, close by. 

“The parents ought to be fetched,” said 
the doctor presently. 

“ All right,” said Edward, “I'll go and 
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’E’ll honly say 


look for them. Where am I likely to find 
them ?” he asked the girl. 

“ They mostly goes to the ‘Seven Stars’ 
or the ‘ King’s Head,’ but they never likes 
being’ fetched ’ome noways,” she replied. 

“Well, I'll see what I can do,” replied 
the young man, as he stepped out of the 
door. 

“Tell them the child’s probably dying,” 
said thé doctor. 

Edward Martin passed the little knot of 
women who were holding an indignation 
meeting on the pavement outside, walked up 
the ugly street, and asked his way to the 
“Seven Stars.” It was a miserable little 
public-house at the corner of the street, and 
the smell of stale beer and tobacco from the 
stuffy bar almost staggered him as he opened 
the door and walked in. It was crowded 
with men, with a sprinkling of women among 
them. One of the former stopped short in 
a song as Edward entered and stared at the 
new-comer with some surprise. 

“Wot’s ’e want, I wonder?” he whispered 
audibly to his neighbour. 


Edward marched up to the bar. A spruce 
young potman in his  shirt-sleeves stood 


behind it. 

“Are Mr. and Mrs. Evans, of 42 Bell 
Street, here?” he asked boldly. 

“Do you know ’em ?” returned the bar- 
man cheekily. 

“Yes?” 

“Well, you can see for yourself they ain’t 
here, can’t you ?” 

Edward gazed round the tap-room with 
perfect sangfroid, eliciting a “ You'll know 
us agen when you sees us, mister,” from one 
of the men. 

“No,” he said at length, “they’re not 
here.” 

“They knows: better,” answered the bar- 
man, * there’s too much chalked up against 
‘em. What do you want ’em for? 
tive, eh ?” 


Detec- 


“ Their baby’s met with an accident and 
is dying. Where am I likely to find them?” 
‘‘Oh, that’s it, is it, mister?” answered 
the songster, not unkindly. “ Well, I don't 
envy your job, for likely as not they won't 
believe you when you tell ’em. ‘They're 


both at the ‘King’s Head.’ I saw ’em 





























there just now, and there wasn’t no likelihood 
of their leaving yet awhile.” 

“Thank you. I'll go there at once.” 

“Ts the kid much hurt ?” 

“Yes. It fell in the fire.” 

“Poor little chap!” said the man; “TI 
used to be mates ‘long 0’ Joe Evans. Stop 
a minute mister, you’re the young feller 








The first persons he saw there 


what’s come to the vicarage with the old 
parson chap, ain’t yer ?” 

* Yes,” replied Edward, who was anxious 
to be off. “ What of that?” 

“Fs all right,” went on the man, jerking 
the thumb of his left hand towards Edward 
while he took off his hat with his right. 
“Now, then, this kid’s dyin’, and 
most o’ yer knows Joe Evans. Ill give a 
tanner,” 


ere 


And, throwing a sixpence into the hat, he 
proceeded to pass it round. 
fused. 


Very few re 
He emptied out the coins, mostly 
coppers, on the bar counter, and counted 
them. 

* Four and sevenpence,” he said, 
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“ Hand it over. I want some change,” 
remarked the barman. 

“ Wot for?” 

‘“‘’Ere’s two ’arf-crowns. 
bob.” 

“Right! Now, mister,” he went on, 
giving the money to Edward, “that'll ’elp 
pay the doctor or get the poor kid some- 


I'll make it five 








were the objects of his quest 


thin’ nice afore ’e dies. But it ain’t for Joe 
Evans to booze with. Mind that!” 

He took the coins, thanked them, wished 
them good-night, and went out, wondering 
much. He had felt a strange repulsion on 
entering that dingy tap-room. The barman, 
the men—all had repelled him. And yet, a 
moment later, they had performed an act of 
Christian charity, simply and unostenta- 
tiously, that was a sermon in itself. And 
as he heard the strains of the interrupted 
chorus, a great wave of love went out from 
his heart towards those he had left. 

«They must be taught. They must have 
a leader,” he said to himself. “It’s all the 
fault of the curse of caste. ‘hey are driven 
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to the public-houses, and they are so much 
more worthy of better things.” 

He found the “ King’s Arms,” and went 
inside. The first persons he saw were the 
objects of his quest. They were seated at a 
table in the corner, the woman with her head 
on her arms, resting on the table, asleep, 
che man squeezed back into the corner. 
He walked straight up to them. 

«“ Evans,” he said, “ I want you.” 

“ Wot the ” began Evans, and then 
checked himself when he saw who it was. 
« Wot is it?” 

“ Your baby has fallen into the fire and 
is badly burnt; the doctor thinks he’s dying.” 

There was a hushed silence in the tap- 
room at this announcement. 

“G’arn, sir! You're only a-kiddin’ me 
to get me out o’ this,” said Evans, 

“Don’t you go, Joe!” shouted a man 
from the other side of the tap-room. “’E’s a 
bloomin’ temperance bloke, that’s wot ’e 
Sy 





“] am not,” replied Edward, turning on 
him ; “I tell you his child’s dying. Shame 
on you for trying to keep him.” 

The man sprung up with an oath, but a 
strong hand pushed him back into his seat. 

“Shut up!” said the owner of the hxnd. 
* Can’t you see it’s true? I'll punch your 
head if I’ve any more o’ your interfer- 
ence.” 

“My baby a-dyin’?” cried Joe Evans, 
now roused from his stupidity. ‘Oo ses 
so?” 

“T told you. The doctor.” 

He raised his hand and brought it down 
with a sounding thump on his wife’s back. 
She sat up, sleepily. 

“Jimmy’s burnt ’imself. 
‘ome! ” 

“ Burnt ’imself? 

Edward explained. 

“Drat that child!” cried Mrs. Evans, 
*“ Ain’t there no trustin’ on ’er ? I told ’er to 
look arter Jimmy, and she lets ’im fall in the 
fire! A lazy little ’ussy. I'll break hevr’y 
bone in ’er body when I gets ’ome.” 

Edward led them away slowly, the man 
growling and grumbling, the woman heaping 
invectives on her little girl’s head. At length 
they reached the house. Another voice be- 


Come along 


Wot for?” 
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sides the doctor’s came from the room. He 
had sent for the Canon during Edward’s 
absence,and the good clergyman was kneeling 
beside the child, saying a prayer, while the 
little girl grasped his hand as she, too, knelt 
by him, awe-struck and sobbing. 

The Canon rose to his feet as they entered 
and gazed sternly upon the wretched parents. 
The doctor stepped forward, bent over the 
baby, and shook his head. 

“‘ Tt’s all over,” he said. 
so. He was terribly burnt.” 


CHAPTER IX 


OccupyING many acres of ground stood the 
great Railway Works of Stanborough. Vast 
buildings, “shops” as they were called, 
intersected by lines of rail and open spaces 
made up these works, which were divided 
into two parts, the Locomotive and the 
Carriage departments. In the former the 
din of iron and steel work resounded on all 
sides, centralising itself in the boiler-shops, 
where men hammered home the glowing 
rivets, and the great curved plates clanged 
and echoed with deafening 1oar. Stepping 
across the lines, full of shunting trucks, forcing 
you to look warily as you walked, you entered 
another huge shop, where hydraulic turning- 
lathes spun the steel wheels slowly while 
cold chisels cut long, glittering shreds of 
metal out of their flanges, irresistibly reducing 
them to the standard size. Other hydraulic 
machines were forcing the completed wheels 
home on to their axles, with mighty pressure 
controlled by a finger of the man who 
worked them. Another shop was full of 
cylinders being. bored in great lathes, the 
whirling wheels of giant shafts revolving over- 
head, and the belts of leather from wheel to 
wheel rushing round in hot, terrorising haste. 
Anon you entered the erecting shops, where 
piece by piece, from frame to dome, the 
gigantic locomotives slowly grew beneath 
those skilful hands that moulded them, until 
they issued forth triumphantly, fresh and 
grey before receiving their coats of paint, 
snorting and glowing in the exuberance of 
their trial runs. 

Not less interesting was the carriage- 
building department. A couple of acres of 


« And it is best 


ground were covered with stacks of timber— 




















piled for seasoning. 


Mahogany logs, oak 
“panelling,” sturdy teak, Australian red 
wood—all were there. Big steam saws in 
one of the “shops” undertook whole logs 
at a time, turning them out into planks. 
Strangely ingenious machines cut up the 
material into lengths and shapes—window- 
frames, wheel-tabs, arm-racks, every con- 
ceivable thing you could think of in the 
construction of a railway coach. In the 
“body shop” you saw huge _bathing- 
machines, for that is what they looked like 
in their first stages, on their steel frames, 
gradually growing to travelling palaces ; the 
upholstery department teemed with men and 
women cutting up “rep,” filling cushions, 
and stuffing seats. An army of frame- 
makers and varnishers prepared the pictures 
and notices for the interiors, and skilled 
painters coloured and “lined” the completed 
vehicles. 

When the great syren whistle blew at the 
dinner-hour, the workers came hurrying out 
in their hundreds and thousands, brawny- 
armed iron-workers in greasy blue slops, 
trim carpenters in white jackets, dozens of 
different types, bearded men and beardless 
youths, a vast tide of labour that surged 
forth into its artisan’s homes, a thing of life 
and power far more wonderful than the 
machinery of the works or the monsters 
they turned forth. . 

Any one who knew these men well and 
could read the thousand and one signs of 
humanity they presented, could have de- 
tected, just at this time, a spirit of unrest 
among them. It showed itself in fragments 
of remarks from one mate to another 
between the blows of their hammers, in the 
little groups that gathered together in the 
idle five minutes when some of them lounged 
at the gates of the works on their way back 
from dinner, listening, perhaps, to one of 
their company who held forth to the rest. 
The landlords of the many public-houses saw 
it plainly, when discussions waxed hot in 
their respective tap-rooms. The heads of 


” 


departments whispered it among themselves, 
making light of it, or else, the wiser of them 
shaking their heads, for some of them had 
been through this sort of thing before and 
knew what it meant. 


Rumours, vague in 
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themselves, were eagerly seized upon and 


discussed. The doings of the various 
Trades Unions, as published in the news- 
papers, were commented upon freely. The 
mystic words “wages,” “overtime,” “hours,” 
and the like were freely bandied about, and 
even a stranger would have noticed one 
word, more in evidence than the rest, that 
word with such a depth of meaning in it— 
“ Election ”—the election that was about to 
take place owing to the impending resigna- 
tion of the member, who had never been 
popular. 

The little groups of men talking over their 
grievances or their rights had just begun to 
give place to larger meetings of a more 
public character, and it was to one of these 
that Edward Martin had been invited. For 
he had already made friends with several 
of the men, and had frankly expressed 
opinions that were not at all distasteful to 
them. 

The terrible affair in the Evans household 
had only spurred him on. The scenes he 
had witnessed that night had produced a 
strong impression upon him, and one quite 
contrary to that for which the worthy Canon 
had wished. 

“Tf their wages and their hours of work 
were just,” he said, “ wouldn’t they be more 
contented ? Of course they would. They 
wouldn’t want to drown their thoughts in 
drink. If they were able to keep up decent 
homes with more comforts in them, if there 
were more rational recreations provided to 
both entertain and educate, the attractions 
of the public-house would be cut away. The 
whole thing lies in a nutshell—wages are too 
low, rents are too high—shareholders and 
landlerds pocket the greater part of the 
earnings of the working slave, and do nothing 
to deserve them. Capital has labour under 
its thumb, and keeps it there.” 

The Canon answered him. 

** There’s a lot in what you say, lad. But 
you haven't got to the root of things yet. 
Study the men, Edward—study them, not 
from the platform of wages or tenements, 
but from the inner standpoint of their own 
human nature. That’s the secret that lies 
before you.” 

And he walked into his study, tore off his 
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collar, threw it on the table, seized pen and 
paper, and worked far into the night at his 
next Sunday’s sermon. People knew him in 
the pulpit as a fine preacher, simple in 
language, deep in thought. He spoke so 
naturally that they ail thought it was a light 
task for him to get up and preach to them. 
They little knew of the hours of labour and 
thought he bestowed upon those same easy, 
extempore sermons in his study. 

Meanwhile the evening of the meeting 
drew near. Edward went into the hall in 
company with a man he knew. The room 
was crowded, most of its occupants being 
clad in the work-clothes of the day. 
Pipes had been lit all round, and the odour 
of strong shag was redolent, while the 
smoke thereof dimmed the few none too 
brilliant gas-jets with which the room was 
lighted, At one end of the room was a low 
platform with a table and some chairs upon 
it; behind the table, facing the room sat a 
pale-faced man with a black, straggling 
beard and brilliant dark, sunken eyes, the 
“chairman” of the meeting, an expert 
hydraulic engineman by profession, whose 
opinion on matters political carried no small 
weight. 

The chairman opened the proceedings by 
rapping vigorously on the table and crying 
out : 

‘Now then, mates, it’s time we got to work. 
Before we begin, I just want to point out 
how the land lies ahead of us. We've got 
this election coming off in acouple o’ months 
or so, so they say, and we’ye got to make 
ourselves felt in it. We're not going to be 
humbugged again.” 

“Not much!” “ Blowed if we are!” 

“ Very well then, we must watch the men 
as comes forward, and act accordin’.” 

“ Who are they, Palmer?” asked a voice. 

“T have it on very good authority,” said 
the chairman, making the announcement 
with the air of one who had an important 
matter to disclose, “that the Conservatives 
are putting forward Sir James Hawthorn, 
and the other party Mr. Miles Garraway.” 

There was dead silence for a 
The great secret was out then. 
an angry voice broke the calm. 

“Sir James Hawthorn? What good ’l] he 


moment, 
At length 
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be? Let him stick to fox-huntin’, that’s all 
he’s fit for.” 

“What, old Garraway?” cried another. 
“Why, he’s a director of the company, ain’t 
he ?” 

“Yes—that he is,” shouted a dozen 
voices, while not a few murmurs began to 
rise from different parts of the room. 

The chairman hammered on his table till 
silence was restored. 

“Tt’s only arumour as yet,” he said ; “ but 
it’s just as well to be prepared. And now 
I'll call on Bill Armstrong.” 

A young man stood up on the platform, 
nervously clutching at the back of his 
chair and shifting his feet backwards and 
forwards. He had plenty of matter to 
speak about, but wandered somewhat from 
subject to subject. One minute he was 
telling his hearers of a strike in which he had 
been implicated in the North when the men 
were victorious, the next moment he was 
talking vaguely of old-age pensions and 
employers’ liability. He mentioned the forth- 
coming election, but had nothing very 
decided to say about it. The spirit. cf 
unrest was wavering as yet. They lacked a 
definite programme. 

Edward saw this plainly as the speech 
went on. His acute judgment took in every 
word of that declaiming mechanic, he saw 
all the weak points, the absurd arguments, 
but he saw also the stronger points that 
flashed forth now and then, the beginnings 
of arguments that only wanted a stronger 
brain to concentrate them and make them 
sound. He grew more and more excited as 
he listened and criticised. It annoyed him, 
logician as he was, to know that it only 
wanted a master-hand to take up all these 
straggling threads and make a rope of strength 
out of them. ~ The old fever of debate was 
upon him, growing more and more apparent in 
the flash of his eye and his dilating nostrils. 
The sword of his keen wits was being 
sharpened to the point, and he was dying 
to wield it. The men around him, their 
laughs and cheers, the foul-aired room—all 
seemed for the moment to fade from his 
mind, and when the orator sat down 
Edward sprang to his feet on the instant and 
shouted : 











His face glowed with animation, his gestures increased in force 
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“T should like to ask the speaker a 
question !” 

Every eye was turned upon him in a 
moment. He stood there, conspicuous in 
his favourite costume—the velvet jacket and 
big red tie. 

“Who is he?” cried a score of voices, 
while not a few of the men present who knew 
him whispered the answer to their neighbours. 

‘You're not one of us, are you, sir?” 
cried the chairman, trying to grasp the 
situation, and not sure whether Edward was 
friend or foe. 

“No! But I’m interested in your objects, 
and I want to ask the speaker ag 

‘*Go on the platform, mister!” cried one 
of the men. The others took up the word 
on the instant, and shouts of “platform” 
and “speech,” resounded through the room. 
Before he had quite grasped what was 
happening Edward fourd himself passed up 
to the front, grasping a hand that was 
stretched forth to help him up, and, at 
length, standing on the little platform looking 
over a sea of eager faces. 

“ Now, sir?” said the chairman, rapping 
his table. 

Without the slightest hesitation Edward 
Martin began to speak, as coolly as he had 
opened many a debate in the Union. At 
first he put a question to Armstrong, drawing 
forth a more or less wandering reply. Then 
he took up the thread of the matter, one of 
the scores of questions between master and 
man, and begun to treat it, logically and from 
point to point, with all the clearness of his 
subtle brain, arguing, of course, on the side 
of labour, not capital. Shrewd, hard-headed 
men, readers and observers as many of them 
were, it was new to them to have this matter 
explained with such convincing power and 
concentration. They listened breathlessly. 
When he stopped for a moment there were 
cries, in which the chairman joined, of “Go 
on, sir!” “Bravo!” “That’s the sort of 
thing we want.” The words of applause, 
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the clapping of hands, smote upon his 
ears and touched his. yery being. It was 
not like addressing an audience of fellow 
students—a debate for debate’s sake. These 
were real men, men whom words could stir 
to action, who would go forth and carry the 
force of his arguments into the world. The 
spirit of the moment took possession of him. 
From subtle argument he passed to rhetoric, 
the greatest tool of all to hold such an 
audience as this. Impassioned words rose 
to his lips, indeed, he half forgot what he was 
saying. His face glowed with animation, his 
gestures increased in force. Injustices, real 
or imagined ; reforms, brilliant and bold; 
invectives, strong and forceful, fell. from 
his lips to be devoured by the delighted 
audience. 

They were enthusiastic. They cheered 
him to the echo—a thunder of applause 
greeted him as at length he stopped, and sat 
down on a vacant chair on the platform, 
wiping the perspiration off his face, hot and 
flushed, a wild thrill animating his very 
being, the thrill only known to those upon 
whom the fickle flashlight by public favour 
is turned, who hear the masses shout 
“ Bravo!” 

The rest of the meeting was calm and 
tame. A few other speakers followed, but 
Edward Martin had made the impression of 
the evening. Manya rough hand shook his 
ashe found his way to the pure outer air 
through the smoky atmosphere, and many 
a group of men as they wended their ways 
home that night discussed the orator who 
had arisen in their midst. 

The cadaverous Palmer did not discuss 
him. He went straight home, lit his pipe, 
and thought long and earnestly as he puffed 
at it in solitude: He was looking into the 
near future, and he saw many things there, 
did this enthusiast—Edward Martin among 
them. 

And Palmer was a man of power among 
the workers of Stanborough. 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 








ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 


We shall be glad to receive 


copies of any local church or parish magazines. 


Sunday-School Museums 

A veRY good idea which will no doubt 
be followed elsewhere, has recently been 
put into practice by the Manchester Sunday- 
school Union for the benefit of the teachers. 
A loan museum has been established con- 
taining models and other objects likely to 
prove useful in illustrating Sunday-school 
lessons. ‘These include among other things 
antiquities of ancient Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria, and articles used in Palestine 
referred to in the Scriptures. However 
useful pictures may be for the purpose, 
they are never so serviceable and convincing 
in explaining a difficult reference as actual 
models of the things named, and the pre- 
cedent of the Manchester Union is certainly 
a good one. 


A Library for the Blind 

THERE was never a time when so much 
care was shown for the afflicted, particularly 
the blind, as the present, and surely those 


who engage in ameliorating the condition of 


their brethren thus deprived of natural eye- 
sight are following closely in the Master’s 


footsteps. The Edinburgh Society for Pro- 
moting*Reading among the Adult Blind is an 
institution that, for forty-three years past, 
has been carrying on a remarkable work. 
‘The society which operates in half a dozen 
different counties seeks out the blind, visits 
them in their own homes with a view of 
teaching them to read with the finger, and 
supplies such with books from the society’s 
library in Moon or Braille type, free of 
charge. It is also sought to aid the poor 
among the blind, so far as available funds 
will allow, and in every way possible to seek 
the advancement of their spiritual and 
temporal welfare. 

The library of the so¢iety now contains 
2500 volumes, including the whole Bible in 
64 volumes, religious, historical, scientific, 
geographical and poetical works and a selec- 
tion of fiction. As will be seen by the 
photograph which we publish, the books are 
very bulky and necessarily occupy much 
shelf-room. ‘The blind persons on the 
visiting roll when the last report was issued 
numbered 435, and only those engaged in 
the task of teaching the blind to read know 
the patience needed and the labour involved. 
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The recipients of the society’s educational 
benefits, avail themselves readily of the 
library and one man, deaf and partially blind, 
read eighty-seven Moon volumes during last 
year, whilst a Braille reader had seventy- 
seven volumes sent to him by rail, carriage 
being paid both ways by the society. 

The Edinburgh Society was the first of its 
kind ‘in Scotland, but now there are ten 
similar ‘ organisations forming a union, with 
11,613 volumes in Moon type and 3758 in 
Braille. Fifteen hundred and thirty blind 
people have been taught to read by these 
societies. 


Conversion by Torture 

Ir seems almost incredible that persecu- 
tion as bitter and as brutal as that of the 
Middle Ages should be practised to-day in 
a Christian country of Europe upon in- 
offensive persons, whose only crime is that 
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they desire to worship God in the way they 
think right. Yet such is the case in Russia, 
where a great effort has been made recently 
to bring back the Stundists to the fold of the 
Orthodox Church. At a conference of mis- 
sioners of the State Church, the marshal of 
nobility in the province of Ord told how he 
and his officers went to work to convert the 
“heretics.” The Stundists were first of all 
arrested and imprisoned. ‘Then one by one 
they were taken into a room where was an 
icon or sacred picture, which they were 
ordered to kiss. If they refused the guards 
seized them, stretched them at full length on 
a bench and heat them unmercifully. The 
weak ones recanted after a few strokes, but 
some, according to the marshal, had to 
undergo as many as four thrashings. In one 
village, a priest was asked why there were no 
Stundists in his neighbourhood, whereas 
“ Ah!” replied 


formerly there were many, 





(From a photograph specially taken for the “ Sunday Magazine") 


A library for the blind at Edinburgh. 


It contains 2500 volumes, including the whole Bible in 64 volumes. 
The books owing to their great size, naturally take up much shelf room 




















the ecclesiastic, “ by the grace of God they 
have all been banished to the Caucasus and 
Siberia!” We need to be reminded that 
this is the twentieth not the fifteenth century. 


Novel Church Names 

THE natives among whom missionaries 
labour in the foreign field are proverbially 
quick at perceiving and describing in terse 
phrases, often hay py, if not quite correct, 
the peculiarities or characteristics of their 
teachers. An instance of this has recently 
been given by a missionary from China, who 
says that in the “ Middle Kingdom” the 
natives have curious names for the various 
Christian denominations that show a keen 
sense of appreciation and power of observa- 
tion on their part. ‘They call the Methodists 
the “ hand-shakers,” the Baptists “ the bath- 
ing” society, the Congregationaiists, “the 
one-man-as-good-as-another” society, and the 
Presbyterians, the “ won’t-let-women-speak- 
in-meeting ”’ society. 


In Account with the Church 

Mr. JouN IT). ROCKEFELLER, the “Oil- 
King” and multi-millionaire, who has recently 
promised £50,000 to a Women’s College, 
belonging to the Society of Friends provided 
another £50,000 can be raised elsewhere, 
commenced his alms-giving as a young 
church-member in a very ‘modest way. 
Describing his youthful experiences, the 
other day Mr. Rockefeller produced a small 
account-book, the first he ever kept, and 
read from it some of the items. Among 
these were the following. “For the poor 
5 cents ; for foreign missions ro cents ; for 
pew rent 1 dollar ; for the Sunday-school 10 
cents.” The millionaire explained that in 
proportion to his wages at that time the 
donations were liberal and he urged upon 
the young church-members to whom he 
spoke the obligation of alms-giving. “If 
you are going to give anything in the 
future,” he said, “ you must begin to-day.” 

Then Mr. Rockefeller’ went on to say 


that he found by his early ledger that the 
church owed him an account. In looking back 
over the entries he had discovered one to 
the effect that in 1874, he advanced to the 
churcn 


(Euclid-Avenue Baptist Church, 
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Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the American multi-millionaire, 
who has just promised £50,000 to a Quaker College. 
He commenced his charity by giving 2}d. to the 
poor and sd. to foreign missions 


Cleveland), 4 cents for postage and paper, 
whilst siill further back, there was an entry 
made in 1859, for paper 12 cents. But 
below the items he had written in red ink. 
*“ Let it go,” and “So,” added Mr. Rocke- 
feller to his amused hearers, “ let it go, dear 
friends; I forgive you the debt.” 


The Gospel among Whitechapel Jews 

Ir is indeed a remarkable work that the 
London City Mission is doing among the 
foreign Jews of Whitechapel and Spitalfields. 
These people live in the greatest poverty, an 
illustration of which may be seen from the 
photograph that we publish on this page. 
The apartments in which the Jews live in 
their model dwellings are so small in com- 
parison with the size of their families, that 
the various household utensils have to be 
kept outside on the balconies. One of the 
missionaries, who is being transferred to 
another district after twenty-two years in 
Whitechapel, says gambling is as much a 
curse to the foreign Jews as drink is to the 
English working classes. And yet among 
the gamblers many have been led to accept 








A back view of the homes of poor Jews in East London. 
to lack of room they have to keep their household utensils 
outside on the balconies 


the truths of Christianity, and to acknow 
ledge Christ as their Messiah and Saviour. 
Aithough, at the present time, the perseve 


7 


rance of the missionaries is bearing fruit, and 
the Jews listen to the Gospel preac hed and 
Yiddish 


work has been uphill and the 


spoken to them in ther 
the 


Christian workers have 


strange 
tongue, 
often gone about in 
danger of personal violence. 

The missionary referred to above tells how 
visiting in a Whitechapel street inhabited by 
knocked at a door, which was 
‘The visitor 
tract, whereupon the Jew, guessing who and 
what 


Jews, he 
opened by a man. offered a 
him a violent blow on 
the face, causing the blood to flow. ‘The 


he was, struck 
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missionary simply told his assailant 
that he might thank the Christianity 
which he despised that he was not 
given in charge. 

On another occasion the preacher 
visited a Jew who became enraged 
and standing with his back to the 
took out his knife and 
threatened to stab the Christian. 
During a visit to certain buildings 
he knocked at a house and the door 
on being opened was immediately 
slammed in his face. The same thing 
happened at every house in the block 
and as the preacher had by this time 
attracted notice, cursing and swearing 
Jewesses surrounded him acting as 
he says ‘‘ more like wild Indians than 
civilised people.” Stones were often 
thrown at the missionary and the 
windows of the mission-hall smashed. 
Nevertheless many of these very 
opponents afterwards accepted the 
truth and became close friends of the 
preacher. The average church- or 
chapel-goer knows little of the difh- 
culties andeven dangers of Christian 
work in these dark districts of Lon- 
don and other large towns in Great 
Britain. 


A Noble Chinese Martyr 

Tuat Chinese converts know how 
to die for Christ has been plenti- 
fully proved during the past couple 
Many hundreds have 
laid down their lives for the Master, thus 
sealing their testimony with their blood and 
for the church. ‘The follow- 
ing prayer offered by a converted Chinaman 


door, 


Owing 


of years. 


sOWINg sce d 
at a meeting in Shanghai just before he 
returned to his own village where he met 
martyrdom with sixty of his brethren, at the 
hands of the Boxers, is well worth repeating. 
It was recorded in a letter recently received 
from a missionary : 

“Q Lord, we rejoice in persecution as 
Thou hast taught us, and as ‘Thou knowest 
it is harder to live a martyr life than to die 
a martyr death, grant us grace to offer this 
smaller service acceptably when ‘Thou shalt 
call upon us. Should any, like Peter, deny 
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turn and look upon him as Thou didst upon 
Peter, and by that look call him into the life 
of witness with power to which Thy disciple 
of old was called.” 


A Sunday Society 

A NEW Sunday Society has been formed 
by Canon Brooke of St. John’s, Kennington, 
the object of which in the canon’s own 
words is “to stem the tide of Sunday 
pleasure and Sunday profanation.” The 
organisation is on the lines of the temper- 
ance societies, in so far as the taking of a 
pledge is concerned. The members agree 
tu attend at least one service every Sunday 
and to hear one sermon or spend not less 
than half an hour on Bible reading and 
meditation. ‘They also promise to discoun- 
tenance Sunday amusements and recreations 
which necessitate the work of others. Canon 
Brooke is by no means an extreme Sabba- 
tarian but he views with concern the gradual 
adoption of practices which tend towards a 
“Continental” Sunday. We wish the 
canon every success in the necessary move 
ment he has inaugurated. 


A Productive Sermon 

A CHEQUE for £9 1s. 1d. has just been 
sent to the secretary of the Gordon Boys’ 
Home and a similar cheque to the secretary 
of the British Home, for Incurables by com 
mand of her Majesty the Queen. These 
sums represent the profits derived during 
the past year from the sale in pamphlet form 
of a sermon preached by Canon Fleming at 
Sandringham Church, on January 24, 1892, 
upon “ Recognition in Eternity.” It was 
decided to have the sermon published and 
the Queen (then Princess of Wales) under- 
took to distribute the proceeds of the sale. 
‘These during the ten years since 1892 have 
amounted to £1516 3s. 2d. the whole of 
which sum has been equally divided between 
the institutions mentioned above. 


An Opium Wreck’s Warning Tract 
“UNABLE to Repent,” was the terrible 
title of a tract, written by a Chinese opium 
wreck in his hour of despair, avid found on 
his body after he had committed suicide by 
hanging. ‘The tract has been printed in 
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Thee in the hour of trial, O Lord wilt Thou 


Chinese characters, as shown in our illustra- 
tion, and circulated far and wide in China as 
a warning to others, by a native, who has put 
at its head the words: “ Donot paste this 
tract in a dirty place He first saw the 
tract posted on the wall of his native city, 
and decided to make it known to his country- 
men. 

“When I was only seventeen or eighteen 
years of age,” wrote the opium wreck, “I was 
first enchanted by thee (the drug). Then I 
was — without wisdom, and did not 
know I « 
The tract 


ght to have let the thing alone.” 
yes on to tell how the victim got 
among bad conrpanions who encouraged him 
to smoke the deadly drug until it obtained 
an awful control of him. Then he tooka 
vow to cease seg Ys the terms of which 
cannot be given here, but the reading of 
hu Che smoker 
kept his vow for ten days, and then again 
gave way to the deadly habit. 
The circulator of the tract prints a foot- 
note: “This is an excellent tract ; all who see 
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A warning tract written by an opium wreck and 
circulated largely in the Chinese Empire by a 
native gentleman 
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it read it closely, beware and determine not 
to walk this wrong road, and in the end be 
‘unable to repent.’ These are not empty 
words.” 

The tact has been printed 3 in full in 
“ Britain’s Opium Harvest,” the organ of the 
various societies for the suppression of the 
opium traffic, and is well worth reading. It 
provides food for serious reflection to Britons 
whose empire has so close a connection with 
the opium traffic. 


The Mighty Stream of Charity 


PROBABLY few of our readers realise the 
mighty stream of charity which flows in our 
land from year to ‘year, with ever increasing 
volume. According to “The Classified 
Directory of the Metropolitan Charities” in 
the year 1goo0-1, the aggregate income of 
722 institutions having their headquarters in 
London, amounted to £6,831,062! And 
this, it must be remembered, is exclusive of 
the receipts of many provincial charities. 
The detailed figures are so interesting that 
we zive them below: 


£ & 


226,572 


93,220 


3 Bible Societies 
Book and Tract Societies 


Home Missions 820.685 


Magazine 
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5 
3 
6 
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Ophthalmic Hospitals, &c. 
Orthopedic Hospitals, &c. 
Skin Hospitals, &-. 
Hospitals for Women and 
Children . , ; 
Lying-in Hospitals, &c. 
Miscellaneous Special Hos- 
pitals, &c. . 
General Dispensaries 


Provident Dispensaries 


3 For General Relief 


Institutions for Surgical Ap- 
pliances ‘ 

Convalescent Institut ions 

Nursing Institutions 


40,322 
79.5 5 58 
11.666 


Pensions and Institutions for 

Aged : ; a 
620,379 
Food Institutions, &c. . 18,103 


Voluntary Homes 


38 Orphanages, &c. . . 


this 


22 


3 Institutions for Relorwation 


and Prevention 
Education 

Social Im- 

provement 
Protection 


Grand Totals . . 
The most remarkable 
table is that the 


enormous sum 


962,959 


606,996 


638,482 
229,985 
173,104 


61.391 
499.726 


110,681 
224.737 


£6,431.062 
fact contained in 


of 


£2; 1371,992 Was given to home and foreign 
missions. In order to aid our readers in 
comprehending the figures, we have had a 
diagram drawn that shows at a glance by 
the size of the money-bags the relative 
amounts given to different branches of 
charitable enterprise. 
The Canal Boat Mission 

THEIR very existence almost unknown to 
the public : at large, and on account of their 


Home and Foreign Missi ms 
Foreign Missions . 


262 237 

»259,070 
———————2, 37 1,992 
14,454 

388 

187 

49.485 

72,700 


Church Building Funds 
Charities for the Blind. 
Charities for Deaf and Dumb 
Charities for Incurables 
Charities for Idiots, &c. 
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450,232 
74754 


216,760 
General Hospitals 
8 Consumption Hospitals, &c. 
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A year’s charity. The sizes of the bags show at a glance the proportion of money which went to each 
form of Christian and philanthropic effort 
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mode of 
their religious 
needs impossible 
to be met by the 
churches in the 
ordinary way, the 
canal boatmen of 
England and their 
families would in- 
deed be in a sorry 
plight spiritually, 
were it not for the 
efforts of the Lon- 
don City Mission, 
and a few of its 
devoted _ friends 
and workers. For 
twenty-two years 
Mr. R. Bamber has 
been _ labouring 
among the people 


living, 























who ply the boats 
on our canals, and 
he has cometoiove 
them, seeing in their characters a noble side 
not patent to the casual observer who judges 
harshly by external appearances. In return 
Mr. Bamber is loved by the boat people, 
and it is safe to say that not another indi- 
vidual in the country has the influence with 
them that he has. In the little mission-room 
at Brentford—it is scarcely large enough to 
call a hall—he preaches Christ as a Saviour 
to them, during the winter months, whilst in 
the summery the harmonium is carried to 
the canal side, and preaching takes place in 
the open air. But the most important part 
of the work is by no means the public 
preaching. Mr. Bamber gets among the 
people on the boats, and looks after their 
spiritual and temporal needs, like a father 
caring for his children. ‘The little ones are 
taught the Scriptures and well-known hymns, 
the sick and dying are visited and pointed 
to Christ, and the needy are cared for to the 
utmost of the missionary’s power. Most of 
the young folk Mr. Bamber Comes in contact 
with have been either born on the boats, or 
brought aboard when babies, so that he has 
been one of the first to take them in his arms. 
Many of the boatmen and women cannot 
read and write, and when they receive letters 


The Canal Boatmen’s Mission Hall at Brentford, from which a remarkable work is 
carried on among a little known people by the London City Mission 


they go straight to Mr. Bamber and ask him 
to make known the contents to them and write 
the answers. He has even read and written 
love letters for the people, a clear proof of 
the confidence they place in him. The 
cause of this confidence is not difficult to find. 
Mr. Bamber is always ready to help the 
people in any possible way, and they show 
their appreciation of his kindness, by placing 
in him implicit confidence. Every year a 
Christmas-tree treat is given at Brentford for 
as many children as can attend, and a 
maternity room has been furnished for the 
mothers. But it is hoped that in the near 
future a small institute may be built and 
furnished at Brentford. The cost will be 
about £800, of which £360 is already in 
hand, or has been promised. Mr. Bamber 
says there are no children to him like the 
little boat children, and his one desire is that 
the remaining portion of his life may be 
spent working for these interesting people oa 
our great canals. 


Work Among the Indian Lepers 


THE uphill character of mission work in 
many parts of India is well known, but 
among the lepers there seems to be a grow- 
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One man said to the missionary, Dr. 
Lucas : * Sahib, don’t think that I 
have been baptized in any. hope of 
gain. For ten years I have been 
in this asylum and heard of Christ, 
and I have now taken Him to be my 
Saviour and my Lord, and whatever — 
comes, I will never deny or forsake 
Him.” The man shown in the 
photograph, kindly lent to us by the 
mission, is a converted leper 
musician who has himself made the 
instrument shown, and is always 
ready to play and sing a hymn. It 
is one of the most pleasing features 
of the work that those who have 
become Christians are always eager 
to draw others to the Saviour. 


Queen Alexandra and the Salva- 
tion Army 

HER Majesty the Queen recently 
sent a gift for the poor to General 
Booth with a sympathetic note 
respecting the work of the Salvation 
Army. It is not the first time that 
her Majesty has manifested an 





A converted Indian leper with a musical instrument made by 
himself. He was photographed just as he was about 


to sing a Christian hymn 


ing desire to hear the truths of the Gospel, 
no doubt engendered by the complete failure 
of all heathen religions to minister in any 
way to the necessities of the afflicted. 
Lepers are looked upon as outcasts by their 
co-religionists, and were it not for the 
ministrations of Christian missions would be 
allowed to starve and die in the greatest 
misery. The Mission to Lepers in India and 
the East has been reimarkably successful in 
reaching these poor outcasts, not in any 
particular district, but in every place where 
its missionaries are found. At Purulia for 
example there is an asylum for lepers and of 
the inmates and patients nearly six hundred 
have been baptized, seventy having gone 
through the rite at one time recently, whilst 
339 are full members of the church. At 
Allahabad a number of baptisms have re- 
cently taken place, the recipients of the 
rite showing evidence of genuine conversion. 


interest in the Army’s work. Some 
time ago when at Copenhagen, she 
received a Salvationist officer and 


had a long. conversation with 
him, afterwards introducing him to her 


sister the Dowager-Empress of Russia and to 
the Crown Prince of Denmark. ‘The Royal 
House of Denmark is particularly sympa- 
thetic with the work of the Army and King 
Christian has several times sent donations to 
its funds. Not long ago the Danish Crown 
Prince paid a visit to a Salvationist rescue 
home in Copenhagen, and took a_ keen 
interest in everything he saw. His Royal 
Highness has on several occasions had con- 
versations with General Booth. 


Caring for Soldiers’ Graves 


IT is many years since there have been so 
many mourners in our land as have been 
caused by the South African War. Of the 
thousands of men who have fallen in battle or 
died of disease, few have relatives surviving 
sufficiently wealthy to be able to make the 
journey to South Africa to search out and 
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tend the graves of their loved ones, whilst if 
a friend does go out to perform this service 
he has often a big work before him. The 
burying-places lie scattered over such a vast 
area, that it is a most difficult task for many 
of them to be identified. When the men 
have died in hospital they have been buried 
in the cemetery near by, and, on some buttle- 
fields their comrades have erected stone 
monuments to their memory. But numbers 
lie buried in lonely places, far from any 
town or railway and the finding and caring 
for these graves entail much labour and 
expense. When the war is over and the 
country quieter many will perhaps be 
desirous of raising stones over the graves 
of their fallen friends, but in the present un- 
settled state of things it is difficult to do so, 
and a debt of gratitude is due therefore to 
the South African ‘Guild of Loyal Vomen” 
which has made its chief object the discovery 
and tending of these graves. All letters of 
inquiry from Great Britain and the Colonies 
are carefully filed, and every endeavour 
is made to trace the burying-places of the 
victims mentioned in the letters. Even 
when monuments are erected, great care 
will have to be taken to preserve them from 
being obliterated by rain and dust storms, 
and this labour of love the league intends 
to carry out. ‘The South African Graves 
Fund of the Victoria League in London 
works in conjunction with the guild and is 
endeavouring to collect the 
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monuments though it frequently sees to their 
erection. ‘The War Office allows stones for 
the graves of relatives and friends to be sent 
out in transports free of charge, and the 
Transvaal Government does not make any 
charge for duty. The Guild, however, 
advises friends to wait a little before sending 
out stones, as the country is at present so 
unsettled. 


The Spectacle Mission 

THE comfort and re'ief which is brought 
to thousands of sufferers by the London 
Spectacle Mission, referred to in our January 
issue, is well illustrated by a case referred to 
in a letter that Miss C. Waring has sent to 
us: 

“One day recently,” she says, ‘I had a 
young woman as an applicant for spectacles. 
After a few prelim.nary questions, I found 
she was short-sighted, so I gave her a good 
strong pair of short-sighted glasses to try on. 
To my astonishment, she burst into tears. 
‘Why,’ she cried, ‘I can see! I can see!’ 
After a few minutes she dried her tears of 
delight and astonishment, and I found that, 
short-sighted as she was, she had never even 
tried on a pair of glasses in her life, but had 
gone about the world for thirty years or more 
in semi-blindness.” 

The mission has various branches, and 
any information can be obtained from Miss 
Waring, 197 Sutherland Avenue, W. 





three or four thousand 
pounds needed if the graves 
of our soldiers are not to be 
lost sight of. The Hon. 
Secretary, Miss ‘Tillard, 8 
Sunderland Terrace, West- 
bourne Gardens, London, 
W., will receive and forward 
inquiries and wishes regard- 
ing any particular grave in 
South Africa, to the proper 
local authorities, and every 
effort will be made for these 
requests to be carried out. 
TheGuild has often supplied 
and erected small woodea 
crosses but it does net 
undertake to provide stone 


Graves of soldiers fallen in South Africa, which are tenderly cared for 
by the Loyal Women’s Guild of South Africa 








A Band of Little Polish Martyrs 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


HILDREN have often suffered and 
died for the sins or for the interests 
of their elders, in the sack of cities 
and the devastation of countries ; 

but during the 690 years that have elapsed 
since 50,000 of them set out for the Holy 
Land, a band of innocent and enthusiastic 
little Crusaders, perishing miserably of cold 
and hunger by land and sea, or worked to 
death as slaves by Eastern taskmasters, history 
has recorded few instances of a movement or 
a persecution, the heroes or victims of which 
were children alone. To have broken this 
record is the unenviable distinction of the 
Germany of to-day, in one of whose eastern 
provinces lads and tender children are now 
being harshly dealt with—flogged indeed to 
insensibility while their parents are imprisoned 
as criminals—for a cause with which no man 


or woman can fail to sympathise. 

The scene of these painful doings is 
Wreschen, a little town in a grey, monoto- 
nous country in the east of Prussia, where 
the eye has as wide a range as in the Arctic 
Sea, and whose inequalities of soil are hardly 
greater than those of waves in that frost- 


beund ocean. Here a farmstead, there a 
group of huts, a mile off a wreath of smoke 
curling heavenwards, or the vanes of a wind- 
mill standing out against the leaden sky; 
and, perhaps, a journey ofa hundred leagues 
would bring you to a forest of steeples, spires, 
and towers, mellowed to the outer eye by 
Time, and hallowed to the inner vision by 
history. 

This country is still the home of a race 
endowed with generous instincts, a delicate 
sense of honour, and fine sensibility to all 
forms of beauty. For not all the Poles have 
been driven out of their country, although 
the steady aim of their Teutonic masters has 
been to absorb them by Germanisation, or 
exile them beyond the seas. But like the 
sub-tropical gulf-stream in the cold waters 
of the north, they not cnly form a current 
apart, but even raise by the warmth of tlieir 


patriotic and religious ardour the frigid 
temperament of the Prussians around. Once 


.the most gallant people in Europe, which 


they saved by heroism from the Turks and 
from worse evils, they now live wholly on 
memory and hope, sustained by songand story, 
patience and prayer. Their love of country 
and worship of God have a common root, and 
the memories of national glories evoked during 
the long hours of the winter nights, to the 
accompaniment of the soughing of the wind, 
come to them with the solace, and somewhat 
of the savour, of sacred history. 

It is the special business and pleasure of 
the aged folk to keep those consoling tradi- 
tions alive, as a holy fire kindled at a shrine 
to burn on for ever, though all else may 
change and die. ‘To these Poles their kings 
and warriors, poets and statesmen, appear in 
the mellow haze, nay, with the mystic halo, 
in which other peoples behold only the 
hallowed figures of the old covenant or the 
new. Mingled with much that to British 
Christians would seem naive and crude, their 
old-fashioned beliefs are rooted deep in 
genuine religious sentiment which they piously 
hand down to their offspring, fearful lest it 
should be guarded by the younger generation 
with less watchful care than they themselves 
had bestowed upon it; for it is the last 
legacy of a great race. 

Thus every Louse is a little temple of 
religious patriotism where prayer, fervent 
tearful prayer, is poured forth daily to God 
who, acknowledged to be indeed the Creator 
of all things, is thought of here as in some 
peculiar way the guardian of the Poles, 
perhaps because the Comforter of the down- 
trodden, the Lightener of the heavy laden. 
And who more sorely stricken than they 
whose inheritance has been portioned out 
among three mighty states, of which two 
have strenuously striven to deprive them of 
their religion and language, the last relics of 
a heroic past? Of the sceptres with which 
those foreigners rule, that of Austria may be 
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likened to wood, Russia’s compared with 
iron, while the rod of Prussia is a wand 
encircled with thongs of living snakes, whose 
sting bears poison and leaves raukling 
wounds. 

Penal laws, like those which were enacted 
against the use of the Celtic tongue in 
Jreiand and in the dark ages, are fiercely 
enforced in Prussian Poland to-day. All 
the children are forced to attend schools the 
aim of which is to make them forget their 
country, their traditions and teir language. 
As soon as they have acquired a sufficient 
inkling of German to pass a certain standard, 
they are forbidden thenceforward to utter 
the sounds of their native tongue. If they 
converse with each other in Polish, they are 
noted as black sheep and treated as incipient 
rebels. If they ask at the library for a 
Polish book they are sure of the steady dis- 
pleasure of the director, whose power over 
them is that of a despot. The teachers 
receive money rewards for every child who 
passes the standard enabling him or her to 
dispense thereafter with the use of the Polish 
language. And then, not only are the 
ordinary subjects of elementary education 
taught in German, but the children are 
forced to learn the principles of their religion, 
nay to pray to the God whom, with their 
simple notions, they look upon as the 
Heavenly Father of the Poles, in a foreign 
dialect from which He, like them, must turn 
away with loathing. It is a tearing up of 
hardy young plants, roots and all, from the 
soil in which they grew, for the purpose of 
setting them in another. 

Much of this they have endured for long 
in unsurrendering silence. Like Daniel 
who opened the windews of his house, 
looked wistfully in the direction of Jerusalem 
and besought the God of his fathers for 
help, they offered up their prayers to Him 
who shaped the destiny of their race. 
Religion as taught them by their mothers 
was their last solace; and now even this is 
being taken away. : 

The children at Wreschen drew the line 
at this act of apostasy, as they deemed it. 
They had been industrious, obedient, con- 
scientious hitherto, and even the Germans 
had only praise for their conduct. But this 
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anti-religious measure, which, to simple- 
minded folk who, like them and _ their 
parents, had been brought up in old Testa- 
ment ideas, was an attempt to estrange them 
from their God, changed them from docile 
children into martyrs resolved to endure any 
tortures rather than give way to the men of 
sin. The story of this unequal struggle 


which is ‘still going on, comes to us Britons 
with a nasty savour of the Dark Ages of 
In the history of cultured 
that 
sickening 


persecution. 
Germany, we should 
there was no 
scenes, 

Prussian journals which cannot be sus- 
pected of favouring the Poles describe 
graphically enough the conflict between the 
cold, systematic German teachers working 
for additional money-prizes, and the fair- 
haired, blue-eyed little girls and boys, eager 
to obey the behests of their parents and 
fulfil the commandments of God. The 
facts came out at the recent trial, for the 
deeds of the schoolroom had their sequel 
before the Tribunals. And even the scenes 
in court painful in the extreme, 
awakening sympathy in the breasts of many 
Germans. 

“The witness, Gadzinka, the mother of 
one of the children, deposed amid sobs : 
‘The head teacher, Koralewski, held out a 
catechism in German before me, and, point- 
ing to the Archbishop’s authorisation, said 
that that sign was a proof that the Arch- 
bishop desired and permitted the teaching of 
Catholic doctrine to Polish children in 
German.* Then I cried very bitterly.’ 
The Court: ‘Why did you cry?’ Witness, 
sobbing: ‘When my child reads to me on 
a Sunday the Catechism or Bible history in 
my own tongue, it makes me happy. ‘That 
is my only possession, all that I have of joy 
in this world. But when it is read to me 
in a tongue that I hardly understand, and 
even my child does not know (sobs), it 
makes my heart ache, and I wish I were 
dead rather than hear that our Lord Arch- 
bishop allows that.’ Court: 


have 
place for 


thought 
such 


were 


‘Do you 


* In this the teacher told a deliberate lie, and he 
was compelled in court to acknowledge this. 
Teaching religion by means of falsehood is not only 
a crime but a pedagogical blunder. 
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imagine, then, that it is less pleasing to God 
that you should pray in German than 
Polish?’ Witness: ‘God wishes each one 
to pray in the language which He has given 
to him!’ 

“Thereupon the head teacher, Koralewski, 
admitted that he had made use of the false- 
hood referred to because the woman was 
ill from overwrought feelings, and he hoped 
to calm her thereby.” * 

The children on whom this experiment 


“the teachers. 
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two educational forces, school and family, at 
variance, and the usefulness of both is 
materially impaired. Only when addressing 
God in the old familiar tones do these 
people realise that sense of nearness which 
is necessary for the intimacy of devotion. 
“The children,” continues the German 
report, ‘‘ persistently declined to answer the 
questions put them (from the Catechism) by 
After a thorough investiga- 
tion, the political authorities empowered the 














This photograph represents the group of Polish boys and girls, who, on May agth last, 
were flogged for refusing to receive their religious: instruction in the German language 


instead of in their native tongue. 


The photograph was sold as a post-card, but cn 


account of the sympathy it aroused the police stepped in, and, after seizing all 
copies that could be found, prohibited its further circulation 


was tried were boys and girls of thirteen and 
fourteen years. ‘They first went to their 
parents for advice, and then to the minister 
of their religion. The latter was at once 
accused of egging them on to resistance, but 
he denied this on oath, and the charge could 
not be sustained, but if he had done so, he 
would have been acting only as an English 
or a German clergyman would have done in 
analogous conditions. For all instruction— 
particularly religious—must be in life-giving 
contact with the influence of home. Set the 
* « Germania,” November 1901. 


masters to proceed to chastisements and 
arrests. But notwithstanding these, the 
resistance waxed stronger day by day, and 
the children bore with a degree of fortitude 
which was positively admirable even the 
most painful punishments. ‘The fourteen- 
year old daughter of the baker, Smielowicz, 
shrank, during the lesson on religion, from 
taking the German Catechism in her hand, 
and, when she was forced by a considerable 
number of strokes to yield, she grasped the 
book with her school pinafore, declaring at 
the same time categorically that she would 
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never learn religion in German. The con- 
sequences of this were further severe casti- 
gations, which had to be inflicted upon the 
girl, although she was in all other respects 
one of the best scholars of the first class, 
and was highly developed for her age.” 

“A boy, Noranski by name, told the 
teacher of religion, in presence of the as- 
sembled class, that never in his life would 
he learn his religion through the medium of 
the German tongue. . . . On May 20, the 
teacher punished the whole class by con- 
demning them to an hour’s arrest. But 
even after that, the scholars unanimously 
refused to reply to the catechising of the 
teacher. On this he summoned the head- 
master and the district school inspector. 
The latter called upon the children once 
more to give up their resistance. But they 
answered as before that they would never 
take their religious instruction in the 
language of foreigners and usurpers of 
power. ‘Then the district school inspector 
sent them into various empty class-rooms 
where the teachers gave them a thorough 
flogging. One girl, ‘Tomaskowska was 
carried out senseless; another was laid up 
ill for a considerable time afterwards. And 
in the case of the other children a doctor 
gave it as his opinion that the punishments 
had exceeded the bounds of the 
missible.” * 

The people of the little town of Wreschen, 
their passions, patriotic and religious, raised 
to white heat, then gathered round the 
schoolhouse, smashed the windows, sought 
to burst the doors but did not actually hurt 
or touch the teachers. They were quickly 
scattered by gendarmes and police and the 
next act of the drama was removed to the 
Law Courts of Gnesen. . 

At the trial even the German district in- 
spector asked the court to give the prisoners 
the benefit of extenuating circumstances ; 
the judge, however, found that nothing 
could lessen their heinous guilt, which must 
be visited with the utmost rigour of the law. 

* Tagliche Rundschau, November 1901. 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, December rgo1. 
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The sentences which he passed varied from 
one to two and a half years imprisonment. 

The great Polish writer, Sienkiewicz, who 
has given the world a splendid work of art 
in his novel “Quo Vadis,” has called the 
attention of civilised peoples to the results— 
extremely demoralising—of the struggle now 
going on in the schools, instances of which 
he has publicly made known. One man, 
for instance, guilty of encouraging his 
children to learn its prayers and catechism 
in their native tongue, was condemned to 
two and a half years imprisonment, during 
which time his children, five in number, 
will be utterly destitute. Their grandmother, 
born in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century and now a feeble old woman of 
eighty-two, was sent to prison in chains for 
having vilified the teacher who had flozged 
her grandchildren. Sienkiewicz opened a 
subscription in aid of the people of Wres- 
chen, which in a few days brought in 
120,000 marks or £6000. 

The Rev. Pastor Rade, an evangelical 
clergyman of Marburg in Hessen, wrote to 
the German Christian World asking: 
** Whether we German Protestants and Pro- 
testant Germans are not bound by sacred 
duty to come forward and publicly protest 
against such a state of things in the schools 
and such maxims of the Government. 
Whether we ought not, by means of a 
petition to the Chamber of Deputies de- 
mand in the name of liberty of creed and 
conscience that religious instruction be given 
in the mother tongue of the children. If we 
allow this torturing of Polish children by 
means of German teaching to go on, it is 
only because we have something else than 
religion at heart.” Another German Pastor 
Schwarz replied defending the authorities. 
Yet he would blame Russia aud Hungary for 
acting in like manner towards Germans there. 

The Prussian Government has put an 
end to all humanitarian efforts by issuing a 
decree ordering that religious teaching in 
German is to be continued at Wreschen! 
And little Polish girls and boys continue 
to be martyrised as before. 
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VI. The Mercy of the Good Physician and the Good Treasurer 
By Robert F. Horton, D.D. 


(Mills, photo, London) 
Rev. Dr. HORTON 


Dr. Horton, of Lyndhurst Road 
Church, Hampstead, is one of the 
most popular Nonconformist ministers 
in London. Born in 1855, the eldest 
son of a Congregationalist minister, 
Robert Horton received his early 
education at the hands of governesses 
and in private school. When twelve 
years old, however, he went to Tetten- 
hall College which his father had 
helped to found. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to Shrewsbury, and finally to 
Oxford, being one of the earliest Non- 
conformists to enter the University 


IFE seeins to me a tissue of answered prayers, 
and because it is a tissue, I find it always} 
very difficult to draw out a particular thread, 

But God’s miracles of healing and of supply-§ 
ing money for needed work are sometimes so striking: 
that I can set down the particulars, though I may? 
not be able to convince readers who are disposed tom 
deny. 


Here is a double instance. The most pressingy 


duty of Lyndhurst Road Church at the moment wag” 
to build a suitable place of worship for the branch at: 
Cricklewood, where Mr. McEvoy’s work, in answer to 
much prayer, was being crowned with success. ; 

The architect for the new building was one of our} 


beloved elders. ‘The plans were prepared, the work} 
was begun, when he, a delicate man who had befores 
been very near the river, was stricken down by illness 
All hope was gone. His doctor has told me how the 
operation, which alone promised relief, failed, and% 
from the human point of view effort was vain. But 
the church maintained a steady and urgent stream of. 
believing prayer. Perhaps we were not thinking soq 
much of the architect as of the brother beloved ; an® 
architect can be replaced, a dear human soul cannots 
The Lord heard our prayer. To the amazement: 
of doctors and friends, the dying man was raised up 
and not only restored but endued with strength and 
health such as he had not enjoyed for some years! © 
But linked with this signal mercy of the Goods 
Physician came the equal mercy of the Good! 
Treasurer. , : 
In these undertakings for the extension of they 
church money is usually .the pressing and deadening: 
difficulty. Without seeing our way to a fair propor= 
tion of the cost, not even the overflowing benedic-} 
tion on the work would justify us in going forward. 
Our Lyndhurst Road Church was approaching its’ 
majority. It was proposed that, in order to celebrate 
the occasion, we should present Cricklewood with 
#2000. But the difficulty seemed insurmountable.) 
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The church had just raised £7500 for the Twentieth 
Century Fund, and I for one had not the heart to 
ask them for £2000 more; I therefore had to ask the 
Lord, and to press it on Him alone. He was 
accurately faithful to His promise. When the celebra- 
tion of the majority was over we had exactly £2000, 
and then a friend who was leaving our church to join 
another communion sent another £100, as if to 
show that the Lord would do a little more than we 
asked, and through a channel from which we could 
least of all have expected it. 

This is but a double instance of the faithful deal- 
ings of our Lord. For twenty-two years, in all the 
expanding demands of the church’s life, I have 
never known Him to fail. The bricks of the building 
are not more visible than His answer to our prayers ; 
the foundation-stone, with the honoured name of 
Robert Moffat inscribed on it in letters of gold, is 
not more sure than Jesus Christ, that loved and safe 
foundation on which we build. 

“© that men would praise the Lord for His good- 
ness and for His wonderful works to the children of 
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men: 


after the abolition of the old tests. 
At Oxford Dr. Horton had a distin- 
guished career, and it was only at the 
repeated and pressing invitation of 
the Congregationalists of Hampstead 
that he decided to become their 
minister. The twenty-first anniver- 
sary of the doctor’s pastorate was 
recently celebrated at Lyndhurst Road 
Church, and many distinguished men, 
including the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, made appreciative refer- 
ences to Dr. Horton’s work. 


VII. Spiritual Growth 


By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. 
ARRATIVES of the divine intervention in a 


man’s life do not come at will. They are 

like the crystal globe in which, George 

Macdonald tells us, a child saw wondrous 
visions, and which the poet desired to exploit for the 
purpose of his art. When he had overcome her 
reluctance to let him touch it, it broke under his 
handling it. Some of the most sacred memories of 
answers to prayer have not lost their awe as time 
has gone on; “praise is silent” before God. 
Others seem trivial save as the Spirit shows us “ the 
things of Christ” in them. Alf? need an atmosphere, 
an “environment,” if their place in the spiritual 
evolution is to be apprehended; they may be 
whispered to a friend, or cited for the help of another 
soul ; they may be spoken out in a society of those 
“whose hearts God has toughed.” 

But I gladly make mention of one department in 
which the reality of prayer and its answer has become 
assured to me—the revelation of specific truths I 
have believed but have not realised. Very early in 
my student life I found that Christ was not to me 
what He was even in the ordinary Christian experi- 
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(Mills, photo, London) 
Rey. Dr. MACKENNAL 


Dr. Mackennal is well known as 
Chairman of the Council of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, to fill which impor- 
tant position no more suitable or 
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better qualified man could be found. 
His work on behalf of the Congrega- 
tional Churches has always been 
heartily appreciated, and in 1887 Dr. 
Mackennal occupied the Chair of the 
Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. In 1899-1900 he was 
chosen as President of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, which was organised under 
his secretaryship, and his advocacy for 
a closer union of the various bodies of 
Nonconformist Christians in this 
country has borne good fruit in the 
interest which the movement has 
created, and the substantial results 
already achieved. Dr. Mackennal was 
Carew Lecturer at the Hartford 
Seminary in Connecticut in r90r. He 
recently declared himself a lover of 
Canada, and urged that the Congrega- 
tional Union should send a strong 
deputation to the Churches of the 
Dominion, 
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ence. He had the central place in my theology; 
in the doctrine of revelation and the scheme of the 
atonement: but He was not the personal friend. I 
prayed that I might know the secret: not many 
weeks went by before the prayer was answered, and 
the answer has been abiding. Then I prayed that 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit might become equally 
a realised truth. Many years elapsed before that 
prayer was answered ; but the answer came, and it 


-has become fuller and fuller. In my early ministry I 


used the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection with great 
familiarity in its application to our own hope of 
immortality, and drew it out into very specific 
assertions. Gradually I ceased to do that, reverence 
and the sense of mystery restrained me ; moreover, I 
was so engrossed in practical religious activities that 
death, and what comes after death, fell off into an 
obscure background. But I am sure that if, and 
when, I need assurances and guiding lights in this 
matter, they will come. I shall pray and the Lord 
will hear. 

In my early ministry I held back, on principle, 
from giving specific counsels to persons who sought 
my help ; I would unfold and enforce principles, and 
leave them to apply them. As experience ripened, and 
the insight of sympathy became clearer, I changed my 
method. I should not shrink now, in certain cases, 
from giving assurance of absolution; or making a 
promise that God’s help would come when it was 
needed. One illustration of this I will record. I 
had a lady in my congregation who fell into 
consumption and knew that she must die. She had 
the clinging to life which consumptive patifents so 
often have; she had young children, too, and a 
husband for whom she wished to live. I combated 
her distress that she was not reconciled to dying by 
congratulating her that, as she was not going to die 
just yet, God was prolonging her love of life. For 
many months the story repeated itself, she saying: 
“TI am not ready to die,” I assuring her that she 
would be ready to die when the time for dying came. 
I had to go from home, leaving her very low indeed, 
but still clinging to life. ‘Two days before her death, 
she called a friend, and charged her to say to me, on 
my return, that she had found it as I said. “ Tell 
him,” she said, “that I am quite ready to leave all 
and go.” I am sure that this story could be 
paralleled by innumerable instances in the experience 
of many pastors. 
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Angel Boy 


By Paul Creswick 
Ilastrated by Zillah Temple 


FIRST made his acquaintance in 

September. It was just getting dusk 

—the moon was taking a stronger 

tint, and loomed largely above the 
shivering trees. A faint chilly wind was 
stirring the last few leaves to their graves, 
and I fancied there were not wanting signs 
of frost. I was ruminating as I walked, 
trying over in my mind the various trifling 
events of the day, the petty worries, the little 
items—good and bad—of news with which 
I generally regaled my wife each evening ; 
those scraps of gossip that fit in so well with 
the after-dinner sense of comfort and good 
feeling towards one’s neighbours and oneself. 


Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells meso. ... 


A small boy carrying a small satchel, his 
head well thrown back, his little chest nobly 
expanding. He was evidently quite lost in 
rapt admiration of his own voice ; the sweet 
little tune was being piped out heedless of 
any one, each round little note clear as a bell. 
My wandering senses dropped half back to 
consider the phenomenon, half remained in 
their abstraction. The fact that small boys, 
as a rule, do not sing hymns in the street, 
struggled slowly upwards in my mind; and 
yet, when I came nearer and peeped 
cautiously at the rosy delighted face, the 
dreamy blue eyes—somehow it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. — 


Yes, Jesus loves me... 


He was doing trills now—trills that had 
no right to be there; impertinent little 
flourishes—ad Jibs entirely of his own im- 
provisation. I felt that this must be checked. 

“Tommy,” I said, “ what brings you out 
so late?” 

“T’ve been to tea with Wilkins mi.—that’s 
what makes me a bit behind, you know ”— 
he spoke in the most delightfully grown-up 
way imaginable. ‘ We had a jolly game of 
marbles, three holes, you know, till it got 





He rattled his satchel in 
confirmation, and we walked on side by side 
in silence for a while. 
‘“‘T say, what made you call me Tommy?” 
“TIT don’t know,” I responded, weakly, 
“ except that I always call boys Tommy.” 


dark. I won.” 


“Oh.” There was much meaning in the 
small syllable. Evidently I was being 


weighed in the balance—* Um ”—and found 
wanting! Do you know Wilkins mi. ?” 

“ [’m afraid I don’t,” I murmured. 

“ He’s a jolly fellow—you ought to know 


him. He plays marbles—well, just can’t he 
play! And sings, too—I can sing as well— 


I’m in the choir; but Wilkins mi.—he just 
sings beautiful. All up and down your back, 
you know; much better than ghost stories. 
Nicer sort of thing, I mean, but something 
like it. You must hear him; come next 
Sunday ? I can beat him at marbles though ! 
Oh, I told you that—well, here’s our house 





—good-bye. Don’t forget next Sunday. 
Oh, I say, what’s your name?” 

“ Arthur.” 

« Arthur what ?” 

** Robinson.” 

“Oh !—our green—no, I don’t mean 


that. Mine’s Angel Boy—good-bye.” 

He was gone like a shot round the side 
way, and I, half waiting for I know not what, 
stood stupidly looking after his small retreat 
ing figure, till the bang of the gate woke me 
up. 

After dinner, I mentioned this rencontre to 
my good wife. Whowas Angel Boy? She 
didn’t know; perhaps Ellen would. Ellen 
was accordingly called in, and volunteered 
quite a detailed history of the small person. 
Boiled down, we got the following: He 
was little Master Eastwood, son of the rich 
banker ; Mrs. Eastwood was not his mother, 
being a second wife. “They” said she was 
unkind to the little chap, and that he got 
more kicks than ha’pence ; his father hardly 
troubled about him at all. He was first 
called ‘“‘ Angel Boy ” by his real mother, and 
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of a foolish spirit of spite. She hated the 
child, and fancied the name made him look 
absurd, which truly it would have done, had 
he not been Angel Boy in nature as well. 
He was an odd little fellow; much older in 
some things than he seemed. He had the 
strangest toys, too—pretended everything 
was real 

Here Ellen became loquacious,- and the 
incident had to be closed; but I thought 
about the little chap, and sure enough we 
went the following Sunday morning to the 
Parish Church. 

We only caught a glimpse of Angel Boy 
during service, so afterwards, when I had 
seen my wife home, I walked towards the 
banker’s great house, while final preparations 
were being made for our dinner. I found 
Angel Boy mournfully swinging on the front 
gate. 

“ Hullo !” 

“Good morning, Angel Boy.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Robinson. I saw 
you at church. How did you like Wilkins 
mi. ?” 

“ Awfully.” 

“T’m glad you liked him ; he was in form 
this morning, wasn’t he? Didn’t he just 
fetch that G? I say, would you like to come 
in, and see my farm? Father and mother’s 
gone out”—his face fell again—* till to- 
morrow. I’m going to have dinner by my- 
self ; they wouldn’t let me ask Wilkins mi.” 
He choked a little. ‘Come in and see my 
farm, Mr. Robinson—do.” 

I followed him through the side entrance 
into the big, well-kept garden. There were 
some grand roses still in bloom ; a beautiful 
tea particularly attracted me. The frost had 
just touched the blossom, and only just— 
the full rich pink petals were a trifle dis- 
coloured, but the “form” was simply 
sublime. I paused idolatrously before the 
bush. 

*‘ That’s Catherine Mermet,” said Angel 
Boy; “isn’t she a beauty? I like the 
Chinas best, though—there’s such a heap 
of buds on them .. . Come on, and see 
my farm.” 

He led me right to the end, past the 
laurels that divided the vegetables from the 
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the other one kept on the ridiculous title out 


flowers, past the tall artichokes—right up to 
the fence. Then I saw a most wondrous 
thing. 

Built of cigar-boxes was a row of miniature 
stables, fenced in with an oak fence of fire- 
wood; the yard carefully cobbled with 
pebbles. There was a real haystack in a 
real field of oats—clipped down with a pair 
of scissors to the proportionate height ; a 
real ostler (Noah’s Ark pattern) stood stiffly 
holding the bridle of a real horse (Lowther 
Arcade). A cart, which tilted up when 
necessary at the back—in the most natural 
manner in the world—stood hard by the 
yard gate, loaded with manure ; a small field 
was being ploughed by a team of horses, the 
leader mottled and somewhat the worse for 
wear; the plough was the most wonderful 
combination of a broken penknife and two 
sticks ever seen. There was a rubbish 
heap with a tiny pitchfork standing upright 
in the middle, cocks and hens clustered 
round this with wooden cluckings and crow- 
ings. ‘The farmer himself stood in the 
middle of the stable yard, evidently giving 
final instructions to the driver of the cart ; 
adjoining the stables and immediately behind 
them was the piggery—a black and white 
china mother pig giving sustenance to a great 
litter of hybrid piggies, some considerably 
larger than herself. But the triumph of all 
was the made road, carefully hedged on each 
side with twigs, and extending right along to 
the artichoke forest, wherein it was lost com- 
pletely—with rea! ruts and real puddles, real 
trees at nobly irregular intervals ; and hard 
by the forest a real pond, whereto the road 
divided itself for a season, one part dipping 
fairly into the water, the other being banked 
up high and dry. 

Extensive. preparations were being made 
for a railway; a bank of mud and earth 
already bore some semblance to one; and 
neat stacks of matches, and a confused pile 
of thin French nails—properly rusty, were 
close handy. Angel Boy sighed deeply as 


his gaze followed mine. 

“T couldn’t make them lay at all,” he re- 
marked, sorrowfully ; ‘*matches don’t make 
good sleepers, I think—or perhaps it’s the 
nails aren’t suitable for lines. 
think, Mr. Robinson?” 


What do you 














Terece 190) 


‘Now here’s Spotty—I want some one to take care of Spotty, who'll be good to him 
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I told him I thought it was all spiendid; 
then I admired the stables, and then the pig- 
stye—then the road; and most of all the 
horses with their smart harness (made from 
leather boot-laces), Angel Boy became more 
and more delighted and communicative. 

“‘T say—you do know a lot about horses! 
Yes, that’s Spotty’s nosebag—that’s Spotty, 
the one that’s leading the plough! He’s my 
favourite of all—I love Spotty; I painted 
him piebald myself! And that’s Meg, that 
brown mare—she’s getting what they call 
‘aged,’ you know; Spotty’s a three-year-old, 
and just in his prime! The cows don't 
come out now—pasturage is bad—too 
watery, you know. -So they have mangolds 
and things indoors. Eggs are dearer, too— 
I’m charging twopence each, new laid. Oh, 
and I loaded up that cart before church this 
morning, and 10w I don't fancy it was quite 
the thing to do on a Sunday—sets a bad 
example to the ostler, doesn’t it? Do you 
think I—the farmer, 1 mean—ought to have 
it unloaded? Oh, and here’s the pond— 
it’s lined with clay, so’s the water shan't sink 
—see, one road’s for the water-splash. 
Spotty goes in each time he passes—he’s not 
afraid ; but Meg don’t like it—I expect 
she’s getting too old. . . . Last time her 
coat came off in patches, and I had to paint 
her with red-ochre ; Elizabeth gave me some 
when she was doing the window-sills. I 
fancy it’s rather too red, don’t you? Oh, 
must you be going, Mr. Robinson? Good- 
bye, then, if you must. . .. I say, come 
and see us again, won't you? Here, I’ll tell 
you a secret that no one knows yet—not even 
Wilkins mi. I’m going to give a Harvest 
Festival! .. .” 

I saw no more of Angel Boy for some 
while though, for my wife fell ill and kept 
me very busy and anxious ; but by-and-bye 
the clouds lifted, and Christmas saw us once 
more arm-in-arm bound for church. It was 
a lovely morning, clear and frosty, with a 
great yellow sun smiling palely at us; and 
the sparrows fluttering and chirping, as 
though they already smelled spring. We 
were full early, so I took the longer way 
round by Eastwood’s house, intending to 
point it out to my wife. As we drew near I 
saw a small crowd at the gate—poor children 
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of the neighbourhood, boys and girls, some 
brushed up and repaired in honour of the 
day, others as ragged and mischievous as 
ever. There was evidently a great excite- 
ment going on—we drew quite near without 
being noticed at all. I heard a voice which 
I recognised. 

“You must please come up one by one,” 
said this small voice, from the top of the 
doorsteps (a wocbegone pale-faced, nervous 
little Angel Boy), “ and please be very quiet 
and quick. Here, Master Smith; will you 
please take this, it’s my best stable, you'll 
find it all complete... you will take care 
of it?” Asmall urchin, pushed forward by 
his comrades, advanced to the porch, hesi- 
tated—then suddenly growing bold, marched 
up the steps to where Angel Boy stood—a 
pitiful figure, trying hard to be brave and 
honestly generous, surrounded by the flotsam 
and jetsam that once went to make up his 
little farm. There was a bill fastened on 
one of the gate-posts, the first words of 
which we could distinguish, so largely were 
they scrawled : 

“ Great sale of stock!” 

The clear morning became misty, a sort 
of tingling crept through my veins—I felt 
that I must clear away the choky feeling at 
my throat, yet dared not cough, for fear 
Angel Boy might see us, and perhaps break 
down. “You see boys,” the little voice 
went on, “I speak to the boys, because I 
don’t fancy that girls like farms—I’m giving 
up the business ; fact is, farms don’t pay ; and 
the ground’s wanted for other purposes. . . . 
Now here’s all the fencing, and the gates, and 
the piggery ; they’d best go together—you 
take them, Master Jones, will you, please ? 
I’m sorry they’re not better.” And so on, 
all through the tiny catalogue, until last, but 
not least, came Spotty. Spotty, the beloved, 
the apple of his eye—Spotty, the three-year- 
old—Spotty, the lion-hearted! Angel Boy 
looked at the mottled, shabby little fellow a 
long whiie, holding him in his hand tightly. 
He looked along the sea of small eager faces 
that gazed up so hungrily ; trying to find, if 
he could, one kindred spirit, one perfect 
being fit to receive the pearl of pearls, the 
very Benjamin of treasures. His hand 


trembled exceedingly, his voice shook. “Now 











Our Captain 


here’s Spotty—1l want some one to take 
Spotty who'll be good to him. He’s such a 
splendid fellow—such a jumper. . . he’s 
so patient—you never need use the whip to 
Spotty. . . he’sveryaffectionate.” Suddenly 
Angel Boy caught sight of us, and a great 
flood of colour dyed his cheeks. ‘Here’s 
Spotty—oh, Mr. Robinson, you must have 
Spotty. . . . I'll give away my hoop to the 
children, instead . . . take him; and oh, 
do be very, very g-good F 





I can’t understand parents starving their 
little ones like this. A child’s nature craves 
love; his imagination once kindled leaps up 
like a flame; he is ready to beatify and be- 
lieve in everythirg. Santa Claus—only a 
name, a bogey to you—is a very real person 
to your little son ; the fairies are alive and 
anxious to dance for him, and give hima 
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thousand wishes, or turn him into a hundred 
fantastic shapes, just as their wild, capricious 
little fancies seize them. Don’t laugh 
when you see him playing at being a 
train, shutting off steam, blowing the guard’s 
whistle ; he knows the tones of your voice 
better than you do yourself. Don’t let his 
farm be dug up, just because it happens to 
occupy three feet of your precious garden. 
Girls learn to be mothers over their dolls; 
children’s minds develop through the kindly 
offices of the pixies and the gnomes, and 
‘Hop o’ my Thumb,” and “Jack and the 
Beanstalk.” Don’t please talk superiorly 
of children’s“ make-believe” as “ trash,” 
and “stuff and nonsense”; and just be- 
cause the world looks ugly to you, ram 


two and two down their little throats too 
soon. Let them be young as long as they 
can. 


SD, 


Our Captain 
TO THE REV. THEODORE LEDYARD CUYLER, D.D. 


[This poem is an interesting souvenir of the eightieth anniversary of Dr. Cuyler's birthday. 


It was written by an eminent clergyman, the Rev. Dr. C. 
reception given to Dr. Cuyler by the ministers of New York. 


L. Thompson, and read at the 
It breathes the spirit of affection 


and admiration with which Dr. Cuyler is regarded on both sides of the Atlantic. ] 


Fitt—fill up your glasses—with Croton!* 
Fill full to the brim, I say, 

For the dearest old "boy among us, 
Who is ten times eight to-day, 


It is three times three and a tiger—+ 
It is hand to your caps, O men! 
For our Captain of captains rejoices 

In his counting of eight times ten. 


Foot square on the bridge and gripping 
As steady as fate the wheel, 

He has taken the storms to his forehead, 
And cheered in the tempest’s reei. 


He has seen the green sea monsters 
Go writhing down the gale, 

But never a hand to slacken, 
And never a heart to fail. 


* «Croton ” is the name of our reservoir water. 


So it’s—Ho!—to our Captain dauntless, 
‘Trumpet-tongued and eagle-eyed, 

With the spray of the voyage behind him, 
And the Pilot by his side. 


Together they sail into sunset-— 
Slow down for the harbour bell, 

For the flash of the port, and the message 
‘¢ Well done ”—It is well—It is well! 


So it’s three times three and a tiger! 
Breathe deep for the man we love ; 
His heart is the heart of a lion, 
His soul is the soul of a dove. 


It is—Ho!—to the Captain we honour, 
Salute we the man and the day, 

On his brow are the snows of December, 
In his heart are the bird songs of May. 


t Inthe United States three cheers are usually ‘three cheers and a tiger ''—the last being one more 
cheer with such variations as the enthusiasm of the moment suggests. 
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The Solutioa of the January “ What is it?” 


In our January issue we gave the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
“ What is it?” At the same time we gave also the small engraving of a locomotive engine 


which is reproduced below, saying that it might furnish a suggestion which would help to 
solve the puzzle; 

















What is it? 








An early Great Eastern Railway liquid-fuel locomotive with 
cylindrical oil tanks 


Correct answer: It is a reproduction funnel of the engine with just a narrow strip 
(enlarged nearly forty times) of that small of sky showing on either side. Incidentally 
portion of the engraving of the engine which also the engraving is turned upside down. 
is enclosed inside the circle drawn on the Our readers will understand that it is not 
picture above, being the upper part of the a photograph from the engine itself but from 























the engraving, the chequered 
effect being produced by the lines 
of the screen through which the 
photograph is taken in what is 
known as the half-tone process of 
reproduction. 

That the puzzle attracted wide 
attention is shown from the im- 
mense number of answers that were 
received. Of these only sixteen 
were correct, the sixteen being 
received from : 

Herbert A. Garratt, 8 Fairhazel 
Mansions, South Hampstead ; 
Ruth Jenkins, Milton Mount 
College, Gravesend, Kent; Rey. 
Thomas H. Bailey, Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire; J. Hazlitt, Cromwell 
Place, St. Ives, Hunts; F. M. 
Roberts, 2 Gipsy Hill, Upper 
Norwood, S.E.; B. M. C. Wood, 
Great Ponton Rectory, Grantham; 
C. J. A. Moon, 1 Airlie Place, 
Dundee; A. R. Wesley, Royal 
Astronomical Society, Burlington 
House, London; E. M. Allatt, 
Newton-le-Willows ; Frank Porter, 
Westfield, Boston; Dorothy M. 





A minute drop of oil magnified on the same scale as the puzzle ; : 
photo. The spots are tiny air bubbles so nearly right that they recognised 
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Portion of the eye of a fly, magnified on the same scale as the 
puzzle photo. The surface of each eye of a common fly is divided 
into about 2000 of the little double convex lenses shown in the 
engraving. Each of these is connected with the fibre of the optic 
nerve and, presumably, produces a visual image. Whether the 
fly sees 2000 copies of whatever it looks at or only one image is 
a doubtful point among entomologists. Our photograph shows 
plainly some of the hairs which protect the eye surface 


Griffiths, 43 Caledonia Place, 
Clifton, Bristol; A. F. C. Pollard, 
2 Ilchester Gardens, London; Anne 
Ferguson Tennant, 19 The Boltons, 
South Kensington, London, S.W.; 
E. Slinker, Mount Pleasant, 
Edgworth, Bolton, Lancashire ; 
Sydney H. Tamblyn, Duffield Lodge, 
132 Lancaster Road, Notting Hill, 
London, W.; D. Priestley Smith, 
52 Frederick Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Among the above sixteen the 
award of Five Pounds is divided in 
equal portions, being six shillings 
and threepence to each. To which 
are added our congratulations. 

In addition to the above sixteen, 
each of whom specified accurately 
what portion of the engraving it 
is that is shown in the puzzle, no 
less than twenty-four others were 
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Top of a silver thimble magnified about six times 


itas part of the tint of a half-tone engraving, 
but failed to specify what part of what en- 
graving it was. 

Even more interesting than those solutions 
which were right or nearly so, were many of 
those who went astray. It is not unnatural 
that the great majority of those who at- 
tempted a solution guessed the 
thing represented to be some part of 
a locomotive engine. The most 
popular theory was that it repre- 
sented the end of the boiler, with the 
sheet removed, showing the flues. 
Just forty persons favoured this, 
while a much greater number, in the 
aggregate, scattered their suffrages 
with impartiality over almost every 
part in locomotive construction, as 
—one of the cylinder heads, a buffer, 
part of the corrugated surface of 
the foot-board, the nozzle of the oil- 
spraying device (each of the fore- 
going had from ten to twenty 
guesses), an injector pipe, the spark 
arresting netting, a muffler, the boss 
of one of the axles, the head-light, 
a section of the communication 
cord, exhaust pipe, a drop of steam, a 
minute portion of smoke, &c. &c. 
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‘Twenty-two persons selected 
some part of the engine-driver’s 
clothing—either a button on his 
coat, a part of the cloth, or a piece 
of his necktie. 

Finally, there were an immense 
number of miscellaneous subjects, 
which had nothing to do with the 
engine or the picture, and which 
it is impossible to mention in full. 
An extremely popular suggestion, 
however, was that it is the eye of 
a fly (one person called it “the 
fly of an eye”), which alone re- 
ceived twenty-three votes; while 
others preferred respectively, the 
eye of a spider, a beetle, a locust, 
a bee and a gnat. 

Some of the suggestions were 
very ingenious: “ It is a photo of 
a lamp in which a swarm of bees 
have settled ” ; “a photo of the iron 
tool which is used for shaping the 
mirrors of telescopes ihat are made of 
speculum metal” ; “a reduced photograph of 
a fossilised substance that is frequently met 
in coal mines”; ‘‘a portion of the arch of 
the tunnel on the railway.” One explains 
that the reason why the picture of an engine 
is given to help to the solution of a puzzle, the 





A goif ball, magnified 1} times 











ave sae 
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answer to which is “a fly’s eye,” is because an 
engine flies. Another guesses simply “a germ.” 

Lastly, there were three ‘common objects” 
which were very much favoured, being per- 
haps, only less popular than the boiler-end 
and the fly’s eye. These were a drop of oil, 
the end of a thimble, and a golf ball. We 
have had engravings made from photographs 
of each of these most popular solutions, so 
that our readers may see for themselves what 
they really look like when brought to the 
same size, and compared with the original 
* What is it? ” photograph. 


What 


This is our third photo-puzzle. 
What is it? 


our readers has seen. 
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Thus we hope our readers will recognise 
that these “ photo-puzzles” are something 
more than a mere provocative of idle curi- 
osity. Interesting they must be, or we 
should not have received such a wealth 
of answers; but they are also instructive 
and educative. This was our hope and 


our expectation when we started them, 
and this, we think, it is which makes 
them a worthy feature of the Sunpay 


MAGAZINE. 
The ‘* What is it ?” for the present month 
follows. 


is it? 


It is the photograph of something which every one of 





If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle, 


SuNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” 


We will give 


£5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will 


divide that amount equally among them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may take the money 


in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by March 2 ‘Tne result wiil be published in the 


5, 1902. 
1 


May Number. ‘There will be another “ What is it?” next month. 

















Italian peasants carrying their houses with them 


PEOPLE WHO CARRY 
HOUSES 

No. 1.—The Roman Campagna unhappily 

is notorious for the deadly malaria, which is 

particularly virulent at certain seasons of the 

year and accounts for the loss of many lives 

every year. Large numbers of the Italian 


THEIR 


peasants dwell in the malarious district only 
during the season of grass-cutting, when they 
are able to earn sufficient to keep them for a 
good while after the work is over. 


They 





A boat stern as tombstone 


move at the close of the hay-making season 
to healthier regions. What is remarkable 
about these people is that they carry their 
houses about with them, as well as their 
articles of household furniture. The huts, 
which are more or less collapsible, are 
placed on the backs of donkeys, and thus 
taking house, family, and furniture the men 
travel long distances, pitching wherever they 
see a chance of earning a little money. 


(Sent by H. C. Fyfe, London, S.W.) 


A BOAT “ TOMBSTONE” 


No. 2.—This photograph represents a very 
quaint wooden memorial in the churchyard 
of St. Mawgan, Cornwall. It is the stern of 
a boat in which were found nine men frozen 
to death at Beacon Cove in 1846. ‘The 
inscription, which is in fairly good preserva- 
tion, is as follows : “ Here Lie the Bodies of 


Jacob Williams, Charles Cawly, Thomas 
Collins, William Eliott, Thomas Brown, 
Richard Cutler, William Lloyd, David 


Roberts, Owen Hughes, and one man un- 
known, who were drifted on Shore in a Boat 
frozen to death at Beacon Cove in this 
Parish on Sunday the 6th of December, 
M-D.CCCXLVI.” 


(Sent by A. Baske, Tooting) 














EASTERN WOMEN AT THE MILL 


No. 3.—With the exception of a slight 
difference in the costumes of the women the 
accompanying photograph presents a scene 
identical with that which no doubt often met 
our Lord’s eye, when he was here upon earth. 
Neither the mills nor the method of grinding 


* corn has changed in Palestine for thousands 


of years, and when Moses, commanded by 
God, ordered that “no man shall take the 
nether and the upper millstone to pledge ; 
for he taketh a man’s life to pledge,” he had 
in view the very type of mill which is used to- 
day. Christ, too, in mentioning that “ two 
women shall be grinding at the mill,” referred 
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work. Hence, wherever possible, two women 
sit at the mill opposite each other, and assist 
in turning the upper stone, 

The mills have been described by Dr. 
Cunningham Geikie. ‘Two stones,” he 
says, “about eighteen inches or two feet 
across rest one on the other, the under one 
slightly higher towards the centre, and the 
upper one hollowed out to fit this convexity ; 
2 hole through it in the middle receiving the 
grain. Sometimes the understone is bedded 
in cement, raised into a border round it to 
catch and retain the flour or meal as it falls. 
A stick fastened into the upper one serves as 
a handle. . . . The revolution of the stones 
makes a rough grating sound, but it is a sign 





Grinding corn in a house at Lebanon 


to a custom which still prevails, and which is 
pictured in the photograph, of a couple of 
women sharing the arduous work of grinding 
corn. The mill-stones are of great weight, 
and although in very poor families the wife 
has to do the grinding herself, it is exhausting 


of life and plenty, and as such is pleasant to 
hear. It has for this reason been im- 
memorially a familiar symbol of all that is 
most joyous in the remembrance of home ; 
its absence marking desolation and sorrow.’ 
Hence the reference in Jeremiah xxv. 10, 
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Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages” 


A SERVICE BY THE SEA 


No, 5.—The Church of Notre Dame 
d'Afrique, in Algiers, is built on a hill over- 
looking the blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
and is especially attended by sailors. In 
front of the church, just at the edge of the 
cliff, stands a plain but very beautiful monu- 
ment of granite. It isin the form of a tomb 
with a cross at the head, and bears the 
inscription: “In Memory of those who have 
perished at sea, and are buried beneath the 
Waves.” Every Sunday afternoon a pall is 
placed over the tomb and a service is held 
in the open air by the officiating clergy, 
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THE “ ROCK OF AGES.” 


No. 4.—Far up on the Mendip Hills, in 
Somersetshire, at a place called Burrington 
Combe, about twelve miles from Weston, is 
a rock, known as the “Rock of Ages.” 
Its history and the reason of its being so 
called are as follows: One day Toplady, the : 
famous thevlogian, was walking down 
Burrington Combe when he was overtaken 
by a heavy storm ; he looked for cover, and 
noticed a cleft rock which seemed made on 
purpose to shelter him from the storm. 
Whilst sheltering in the cleft, waiting for the 
storm to pass, his thoughts turned to the 
lessons which might be learned from the 
rock, and he was inspired to write that well- 
known hymn “ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 
which has proved of comfort and help to so 
many thousands of people. 

(Sent by F. Openshaw, Banbury) 








A monument to the drowned 


who bless the sea for the souls of sailors who 
have perished in the storms. 








The service for those lost at sea 


The ceremony is not elabo- 
rate, but its novelty and the 
beauty of the situation make 
it one of the most interesting 
sights of an __ interesting 
country, and large numbers 
of people, including tourists 
who may be in the neighbour- 
hood, gather to witness the 
ceremony. 


(Sent by Miss K. Walker, 
Bedford Park, W.) 











The Champion of the Children 
By Charles Ray 


that a number of poor boys and girls—their 
brothers and sisters as they were taught— 
might receive the warm clothing that they 
needed during the inclement winter season. 

The little boy who gave his money to buy 
flannel for the poor, grew up to be a man 
and is now known as the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh, director and secretary of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, and the lady was his godly mother 
from whom he first learned those principles 
of love and thoughtfulness for others which 
have so characterised his work in connection 
with the protection of the children of the 
United Kingdom, 





(Elliott & Fry, photographers, London) 





Lord Ancaster, Chairman of the General Committee of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children 


HORTLY _ before Christmas many 
years ago a lady went into a draper’s 
shop at Settle accompanied by her 
children; including a little boy two 

or three years of age, and ordered a quantity 
of good thick flannel. When the flannel had 
been selected it was handed round in order 
that the children, including the little boy, 
might feel it and realise what warm under- 
clothing could be made from the material. 
The money that purchased the flannel had 
been saved by the children, who, with 
encouragement from their mother, but with- 


out pressure of any kind, had given up half Rie. W. 18. Collugeidie, Vice-Chairman of the Qansedt 
their money-gifts during the year in order Committee 














(Loudon Stereoscopic Co., photographers) 
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The small room, 13ft. by 7 ft. 9 in., which formed 
the Society's first office 


Few women have manifested such a 
practical love for their suffering brethren 
and for the world ‘at large as Mrs. Waugh, 
and her consistent, godly life had more to 
do in moulding the characters of her children 
than all the training which they received at 
the hands of preachers and teachers. Mrs. 
Waugh ruled her children by love and they 
were encouraged from their earliest infancy 
to do to others as they would be done by. 
The incident of the flannel is an illustration 
of the beautiful results of such training. 

At the time of the famine in Ireland, all the 
Waugh children willingly fell in with their 
mother’s suggestion to deny themselves 
certain luxuries and devote the money thus 
saved to the relief of the starving peasants of 
the sister isle; and they were also en- 
couraged to forego the use of sugar in those 
early days, in order that nothing which was 
produced by slave-labour should find a place 
upon the home-table. Such was the 
character of the Waugh family, and such 
were the principles with which the children 
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were inculcated early. It is not difficult to 
understand therefore why the Rev. Benjamin 
Waugh gave up everything else in his life 
and devoted himself to the cause of the 
suffering children, of wnom nearly a million 
have benefited by his wonderful efforts. 

The National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children owes its inception to 
Mr. Waugh, and he has been its directing 
spirit for nearly eighteen years, piloting it 
through many waters beset with reefs and 
rocks into the open sea of prosperity and 
fame which it has now attained. The con- 
tinuous history of the Society has never before 
been told, and it is owing to the kindness of 
its director that we are able briefly to outline 
its story at such an opportune moment as 
the present when the new and magnificent 
offices in Leicester Square, acquired at a 
cost of thirty thousand pounds are about to 
be opened. For an institution which had 
its first office in a tiny room thirteen feet by 
seven feet nine inches to remove within 
eighteen years to a building such as that 
which stands in Leicester Square is some- 
thing that has never been witnessed before 
in the history of charitable enterprise and 
none but a man with the whole-hearted 
devotion and untiring energy of Mr. Waugh 
could have achieved such a success for his 
society. 

It was in 1884 that the proposal to form 
a society for the protection of children took 
shape and in the small room referred to 
above, which was lighted by only half a 
window and contained but one table and 
one chair, Mr. F. A. Agnew, of Liverpool, 
organised the first public meeting on the 
society’s behalf. This was held at the 
Mansion House in June 1884 under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor of London. 
The tiny apartment used as headquarters, 
in which there was scarcely room to turn 
round was situated at 56 Ludgate Hill and 
formed part of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Offices at the time, so that readers of these 
pages have a particular and more or less 
personal interest in the story of the society’s 
formation. By October of the same year the 
work had increased to such an extent that it 
became necessary to get a larger room and 
this was obtained at No. 7 Harpur Street, 
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The Champion 


where thie office of the society has remained 
ever since. From one room, however, it 
has been compelled to add to its accommo- 
dation until at the present time when it is 
removing to Leicester Square, the work 
necessitates the use of twenty-five rooms 
comprising the whole of No. 7 Harpur 
Street and certain rooms in Nos. 8 and ro. 
These buildings are neither beautiful nor 
imposing and it was long felt by many 
friends of the society that an institution 
of such magnitude, accomplishing a work 
of incalculable good to the nation generally 
and to the future generation in particular, 
should be more suitably housed, Mr. W. W. 
Astor was one of the friends whose 
views on this subject were very emphatic 
and he showed his practical appreciation 
of the work accomplished, by making a gift 
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of ten thousand pounds towards the cost of 
securing better and 
October last year the premises formerly 
occupied by the Dental Hospital were pur- 
chased, and these will be opened immediately. 

The building, which is freehold and thus 
forms a valuable asset of the society, is 
eminently suited for the purpose for which it 
has been secured and when free of debt will 
save the considerable sum—about four hun- 
dred pounds a year—which has hitherto had 
to be expended in rent. ‘The new offices have 
a large frontage giving them a most im- 
posing appearance, and they are so well 
arranged and adapted for the uses of the 
society that Mr. Waugh declares they could 


bigger offices. In 


not have been made more convenient if the 
building had been specially erected for the 
purpose. On the ground floor are the 


The new offices in Leicester Square ot the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chitdren 
which have been acquired at a cost of £30.000 
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offices of the Children’s League of Pity, a 
branch of the parent society, organised for 
the enrolment and active assistance of child 
members. A remarkably large numbers of 
children have joined, all keenly interested in 
the work and eager to do what they can in 
rendering financial assistance. ‘The publica- 
tion, packing and addressing staffs also find 
house room on the ground floor and the 
public waiting-room and tke inspectors’ 
rooms are situated there for convenience. 
On the first floor Mr. Waugh has his office 
and also the assistant secretary while two 
commodious apartments have been set aside 
for the meetings of the National Council and 
for the Central Executive Committee respec- 
tively. Rooms are provided on the first 
floor too for the travelling organising agents. 
The next floor will be used for the law, com- 
plaint, records and statistical departments 
and the top floor will be devoted to the 
finance and branches departments. In the 
basement is splendid and roomy accommo- 
dation for the storage of publications and 
stationery, a much needed requirement of 
the society. 

Although there are few people nowadays 
who do not know of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and 
have not some general idea of its objects, yet 
the magnitude of the organisation; and the 
definite methods of its work, are very little 
known to the public at large. The society 
was established to cover the whole nation 
with a network of branch institutions, having 
for their united object the protection of 
chiidren, not only in towns and crowded 
centres of population, but in small villages 
and sparsely inhabited country districts ; not 
only in the poorer neighbourhoods, but in 
those parts where the more opulent reside, 
and where, unfortunately, cases of gross 
cruelty and neglect are by no means un- 
known. In order that the laws for the pro- 
tection of the little ones may be administered 
in districts where there is not any strong and 
intelligent body well versed in legal knowledge 
and procedure, and with a view of steering 
clear of possible disasters arising from enthu- 
siasm without knowledge and experience, the 
society has been made to consist of one 
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organisation, into which the various branches 
are incorporated. There is one policy fixed 
by the council, and one general method of 
carrying this out, whilst the legal authority, 
the purse and the balance-sheet are the same 


A lad as he appeared when discovered by the Soci=ty- 


for the central office and the united branches. 

In England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
no fewer than eight hundred and _ forty 
centres have been established, with carefully 
picked and trained officers to carry out the 
work. Some of the centres are in districts 
where few residents can do anything to 














The Champion 


render financial assistance, whilst in other 
centres much wealth and benevolent effort is 
found. These two kinds of centres are 
made, as far as possible, to balance each 
other’s needs, and the society has often had 





and the same lad a month later, after he had been 
properly cared for 


to find for one class of district five or six 
thousand pounds from other more opulent 
centres to carry on the work. 

Naturally, the expense of following up 
Cases in towns is about a half of that needed 
in a rural centre, where great distances have 
to be travelled in order to reach people, often 
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inaccessible by railway. Some eighty of 
the society’s inspectors are furnished with 
bicycles, in order that they may be able to 
cover every part of the area contained in their 
districts, and there is practically no part of 
the kingdom that is not now reached by the 
society’s organisation. 

Many people have an idea that the 
National Society prosecutes cruel and ne- 
glectful parents, on every possible occasion, 
but nothing is further from the truth. As 
Mr. Waugh says, every means is adopted 
to persuade guilty parents and guardians to 
adopt voluntarily a humane treatment of 
their charges, and the penalties of the law 
are only used as a last resource. As a 
matter of fact, only one in ten of the cases 
taken in hand by the society are now brought 
into court. In the remaining nine cases the 
fear which cowards have of personal suffering, 
not one-hundredth part as severe as that 
which they themselves inflict upon helpless 
victims, compels them to heed the society’s 
warnings. It is interesting to learn, that at 
first one in three cases had to be taken before 
the magistrates, but as the work of the society 
became better known, and the penalties 
which follow a neglect of its warnings became 
manifest, the proportion of prosecutions 
grew less and less. Up till 1889 the society 
confined its efforts to London, but since it 
became a national institution, incorporated 
by royal charter, no fewer than 714,724 cases 
of cruelty and neglect to children have been 
dealt with by the society, and of these 2447 
ended in the deaths of the poor little victims. 
When it is remembered that the children of 
the United Kingdom number only about 
sixteen millions, the enormous figures men- 
tioned above are indeed startling, and one 
begins to realise, in a small measure, the 
good that the society accomplishes, and the 
tremendous amount of terrible suffering 
which it succeeds in alleviating. It is no 
wonder that similar institutions have been 
started in Australia, New Zealand, and 
India, and that constant inquiries are received 
from Europeans of all nationalities, anxious 
to organise similar societies in their own 
countries. 

Remembering the tremendous pains the 
society takes in securing unimpeachable 
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evidence, and the repeated efforts it makes 
to induce guilty parents to treat their children 
humanely without resorting to the law, it is 
not surprising that the proportion of convic- 
tions to prosecutions is very large, only four 
cases in every hundred being dismissed and 
these are’ often dismissed because an im- 
provement has taken place in the interval 
between the issuing and the hearing of the 
summons or because of the failure of some 
child witness in a matter of memory. All 
the prosecutions from Belfast to Aberdeen 
and from Cork to Newcastle are dealt with 
on the society’s system by the central office 
and no proceedings are taken but what are 
arranged by the law department. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that in 
the ordinary prosecutions of the police about 
halfthe cases heard are dismissed and in those 
of the public prosecutor over forty per cent. 
are dismissed. These figures speak volumes 
for the efficiency of the National Society for 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
for the wisdom of its methods. Despite 
the clemency and forbearance of its officers 
in seeking to bring about reforms without 
resort to legal proceedings, it is a sad fact 
that no less than twenty-nine thousand years 
imprisonment in the aggregate has been 
inflicted on British fathers and mothers 
for cruelty and neglect to little helpless 
children. 

Naturally, to found a society of this 
character and to perfect its methods of pro- 
cedure as they have been perfected, needed 
a vast amount of scudy and research in the 
circumstances of child-life and the possibi- 
lities of the existing law. For five years Mr. 
Waugh travelled throughout the United 
Kingdom interviewing coroners and chief 
constables with a view of obtaining that 
knowledge which he has put to such good 
use. When the society was started the law, 
although it made provision for the children 























Four specimens of the many curiously addressed envelopes which reach the Society's offices 
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in factories and mines, offered no protection 
to them in their own homes. Parents were 
allowed to do as they would with their own 
and the suggestion that there should be any 
responsibility for the treatment of the young 
by their parents and guardians, was con- 
sidered to strike at the very foundations of 
family life. But Mr. Waugh collected such a 
mass of facts during his five years of travel, 
as astonished our legislators, and these facts 
tscame thé basis of a Bill in Parliament for 
the protection of children, which received 
the support of such eminent men as Sir 
Richard Webster (now Lord Chief Justice 
of England), the late Lord Herschell and 
the late Mr. Mundella. 

The Bill was first introduced into the 
House of Commons and then came before 
the Lords and in August 1889 it was passed 
into law, having received the Queen’s 
sanction. In 1894 it became necessary to 
obtain from Parliament an extension of the 
Act, as in its practical application, the 
pliraseology failed to meet a large number 
of cases. At the present time a further 
amendment of the Act is asked for and a 
Bill is to be introduced into the House of 
Peers by Lord Alverstone by which it is 
proposed that the following Acts shall be 
made illegal : 

To leave young children alone in a room 
with an unprotected fire ; to peril the life of 
infants by overlaying; to peril the moral 
character of older children by promiscuous 
sleeping arrangements ; to peril the life or 
limb of an infant by its being carried out by a 
person in a state of incapable drunkenness ; 
to prolong the labour of children in domestic 
work, whether done for the house or for 
purposes of trade, beyond reasonable and 
endurable hours, and to prohibit children 
being brought up as tramps. 

After these objects are attained, and the 
evils they embrace are made illegal, there is 
still one great question which the society will, 
at the opportune moment, ask Parliament to 
deal with—namely, the practice of insuring 
children’s lives, which is so extensively 
encouraged by the penny-a-week insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Waugh has in his possession a large 
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number of photographs ot children as they 
appeared when taken from their terrible 
surroundings by the society’s officers and 
as they appeared a few wecks later, after 
they had been cared for by those to whom 
the society entrusted their welfare. We re- 
produce one such pair of photographs, but 
the contrast here is by no means so great 
and terrible as in many other cases, too 
harrowing for the photographs to find a 
place in these pages. The boy shown is the 
son of a “gentleman coachman ” and, with 
his sister, was treated most barbarously by 
his mother and father, who, it is some conso- 
lation to know, each received a sentence of 
eighteen months’ hard labour. 

The following amusing incident shows 
the devotion of Mr. Waugh in the cause of 
the children and the society, and proves 
how completely he has surrendered himself 
to the advancement of the cause he has 
made his own. Some years ago he went up 
north for the purpose of addressing a 
meeting on behalf of the society. While 
in the town to which he had travelled he 
met an influential gentleman whom he had 
long been anxious to get interested in the 
work, and when he was invited to pay him 
an immediate visit, Mr. Waugh was only too 
glad to seize the opportunity, and travelled 
still further north, without thinking to 
apprise his friends and family of the pro- 
longation of his journey. His family was 
beginning to get anxious, when, as suddenly 
as he had disappeared, Mr. Waugh returned 
to his home, only remembering then how 
remiss he had been, owing to his preoccupa- 
tion with the affairs of the society. He arrived 
in the evening, and went upstairs to see his 
children. Great was his amusement to 
find written on the outside of one of the 
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bedroom doors the words: “ Neglected 
Children.” 
When it is remembered that in 1884 


there was no dream of such an organisation 
as is now spread throughout the whole of 
the United Kingdom, and that in 1889 
there was no law to secure justice for children 
in their homes, it will be agreed that the 
work accomplished by Mr. Waugh and his 
society is little short of miraculous. 











In the 
Home Circle 





I. Some Personal Talk 


A PHYSICIAN asks if it is right or wrong to 
marry without love where there are many 


reasons to make it desirable, finally he 
strongly emphasises the words is it right ? 
Every day some one or other is wondering 
whether it is wise to marry for a home, 
position, or money, but as a rule it is their 
future happiness or misery that makes them 
hesitate, the moral aspect of the question 
is not often considered. I certainly feel no 
hesitation in saying it is a wrong act from 
every point of view—that a girl or a man 
should seil themselves for advantages of any 
sort or kind seems to me, not only sacri- 
legious, for the vow “ to love” is a falsehood 
at a very solemn moment, but it is difficult 
to imagine anything much more degrading. 
There are, however, some few exceptions, 
where self-sacrifice from a high sense of duty 
alters the aspect even of a marriage without 
love, although it must always retain a pathetic 
sadness ; for instance, the necessity for the 
Heir presumptive to a throne taking to him- 
self a suitable bride. Some people would 
add the owner of large estates, but I cannot 
include the last as a justifiable exception. 
There are igstances on record of high- 
minded girls who have left religious orders 
because the duty of a Royal marriage seemed 
imperative. Many things combine to obscure 
the Godward aspect of holy matrimeny. ‘Too 
often the religious ceremony is a matter of 
form, although guests have for some years 
improved in their behaviour during the 
service and individual clergy have done 





much to increase reverence. ‘The worldly 
conversation about the dresses of the bride 
and bridesmaids, social festivities, &c., as we 
slowly walk or stand under an awning wait- 
ing for a carriage must strike many of my 
readers as most unsuitable, but I am quite 
sure it is more want of thought than anything 
else. 
* * 

F. asks two most important questions : 

(1) Is there any nursing home where people 
of limited income will be thoroughly nursed 
for a moderate sum, as the “ charges of two 
recommended homes are so exorbitant they 
are quite beyond her means.” 

(2) Whom do I consider the best London 
surgeon for an operation ? My correspondent 
lives in the country and “ had not even heard 
Sir F. Treves’ name until he went out to 
Africa.” 

A satisfying answer requires more space 
than I have at my disposal, partly for this 
reason, partly because there was no time to 
lose I have sent a lengthy reply privately, 
and this | am always glad to do in any urgent 
case. It may, however, be useful to repeat 
some of the information sent to F., for in 
many quarters I have heard quite lately of 
very serious operations at only two or three 
days’ notice, the doctor’s decisive fiat being 
‘it must be performed at once.” 

_ 


* * 
Ir is quite true that many of the nursing 
homes are eight to ten guineas per week, and 
even for that sum the nursing is sometimes 
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very indifferent, although, as a rule, I believe 
the expensive homes are well managed. 
First-rate specialists generally know of homes 
where there are nurses they can thoroughly 
trust and few people who can afford it 
begrudge the best of everything in cases like 
these, but I know of an excellent Home 
in good air within a few miles of Charing 
Cross, to which a well-known surgeon gives 
much of his time each day. I have been 
all over the house, which is spotlessly clean. 
The food is of the best, and patients can 
have any surgeon they like to perform an 
operation. There are single rooms, also large 
wards with four beds. Some patients pay 
one guinea, some two guineas (in a private 
ward), and I believe the latter sum covers 
allexpenses. ‘There is a cheerful garden and 
a Lady Superintendent, and the place has all 
the appearance of an old-fashioned country 
house. Further particulars I will gladly give 
to any of my readers needing them. 
* 


To be asked to “mention the best surgeon 
in London” is a large order. To those 
who want to be sure they have chosen a 
good physician or surgeon, I can only say, 
that all who are not overwhelmed with con- 
sultations, covet above all an appointment 
as honorary Consultant at one of our great 
London hospitals. There is great competi- 
tion for these posts; and almost always the 
best men get them. Again doctors are not 
made Fellows of the College of Physicians, 
and College of Surgeons for nothing ; and 
when the exclusive Royal Society also has 
made them members, we may be quite sure 
they have done something to deserve it. I 
will, however, mention a few names, than 
whom, I feel sure, there are none better, but 
I must confine myself to those who have 
attended people whom I know (no layman 
can possibly have heard about all our able 
men) ; consequently I must omit Lord Lister, 
F.R.C.S., F.R.S., Sir J. Crichton Browne, 
F.R.S., Howard Marsh, Consultant at St. 
Bartholomew’s, and others of great repute. 
The following have earned the gratitude of 
people whom I know personally: Sir F. 
Treves, Mr. Allingham, Mr. Knowsley Thorn- 
ton, Sir Lauder Brunton, Sir Thomas Smith, 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson—great surgeons for 


internal complaints: Victor Horsley, F.R.C.S., 
C. E. Beevor, F.R.C.P., and Sir William 
Gowers, are specialists for paralysis and 
nerves ; Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir William 
Broadbent, rheumatism and general health; 
Sir Douglas Powell (chest); Sir John 
Williams (ladies’ doctor); Mr. Wallace (chil- 
drens’ doctor)—all of whom are, I believe, 
Consultants to some London hospital, but this 
any reader interested can find out. In regard 
to fees they are very often a matter of arrange- 
ment ; but the first consultation is usuaily 
three guineas, the second two guineas. One 
guinea per mile if further than ten miles 
from London ; e.g., £ 30 for ferty miles. The 
fee for an operation varies from 4/100 to 
£500, if you go to a man at the top of 
the tree, and this includes, if in London, 
thoroughly attending to the case for weeks. 
* 


< 

THINKING of my promise to describe the 
methods adopted in Germany to certify death, 
I asked a very good nurse—formerly “Sister ” 
of a ward at a hospital in one of our large pro- 
vincial towns—whether certificates of death 
were given very carefully. “Oh dear no,” 
she replied ; “the doctors often said, ‘ Tell 
nurse 1 can do no more; it is quite hope- 
less’ ; and they often did not see the patients 
again even after they were dead.” 1 also 
hear from a doctor, of a lady who died in 
Ireland some years ago. Immediately after 
the funeral a thief went at night to take her 
rings which were very valuable, and which it 
was known she had wished to remain on her 
fingers. He must have taken the lid off the 
coffin and begun to cut off the ring, when 
she raised herself. He ran away in abject 
terror, and the lady managed to walk to her 
house close by! I heard this from our own 
doctor on Monday, January 28, 1902, who 
added: “One of my own patients who 
died made her relations promise I should 
cut an artery at her wrist to see if she 
was really dead ;” and I carried out her 
wishes. 

In Germany the greatest precautions are 
taken. No less than three inspectors, other 
than the medical attendant, have to certify 
the death of the person at intervals, the 
coffin without a lid being placed in a glass 
mortuary. 
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II. Women of Worth and Work 


Miss Procter, of Mount Lebanon 

A REMARKABLE work is being carried on 
in Palestine by a British lady, which is 
certainly not so well known as it deserves to 
be. We refer to the mission and 
conducted by Miss Louisa Procter, at 
Schwifat on Mount Lebanon and not far 
from Beyrout, which their success 
entirely to the vigorous efforts and con 
sistent enthusiasm of their founder and con- 
ductor. One of two ladies sent-as a deputa- 
tion from the Church Missionary Society 
Committee, to inquire into the methods of 
working. in the wrote to Miss 
Procter: “ Your work is a marvel, I can 
only wonder more and more, the more I 
look back upon what we saw. What you 
contrive to do yourself and what you have 
trained others to do in your limited space 
and with the means at your command is 
sunply wonde:ful. I learned so much from 
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owe 
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Miss Louisa Procter, wao conducts a large Christian 
Mission on Mount Lebanon 


all I saw with you. I thank you very warmly 
indeed -for all you did to help us and for all 
your kindness. The memory of it will be a 
pleasant one always.” 
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From Strength to Strength 

Miss PROcTER, inspired only by a desire 
to reach with the Gospel of Truth the young 
of the land in which our Lord walked and 
taught. decided that the most effective way 
of accomplishing her purpose would be by 
educational means and she started in 1885 
by founding a small school. Since that time 
she has never for one moment relaxed her 
efforts and now the work in the Mount 
Lebanon district comprises a boarding- and 
day-school for girls, and a similar institution 
for toys known as Dufferin College, two 
outlying village schools, a Sunday-school, a 
Young Women’s and a Young Men’s 
Association, a Christian Endeavour Society, 
a Band of Hope and a Medical Dispensary 
which treats about eight hundred patients a 
year. The boarding- and day-schools con- 
tain 120 pupils, of whom eighty-five are 
boarders. Twelve native teachers, specially 
trained by herself, assist Miss Procter in her 
work, and in addition a Bible woman is 
attached to the mission. 


Vigorous at Seventy-Three 
JupGinG by the amount of work she gets 
through and the results achieved, readers 


unacquainted with Miss Procter might 
imagine she was a young woman. But such 
is very far from being the case. She is a 


lady of seventy-three with the energy and 
enthusiasm of twenty-three. These two 
qualifications, coupled with a ripe experience 
and a love for the souls of the boys and girls 
whose cause she has made her life’s-work, 
reveal the secret the 
Lebanon Mission. How well the system 
of making education a means to an end and 
that end the conversion of the young people 
is proved by the fact that there are at least 
twenty or twenty-five native Syrian girls, 
who have been trained in Miss Procter’s 


of the success of 


schools, working as earnest and devoted 
Christians in diferent parts of Syria and 
Palestine. 


Gifted Sisters 


Miss EpirH Henrietta Fow er is the 
only sister of Miss Ellen Thornycroft Fowler, 
the well-known novelist, respecting whom we 
published some interesting facts last month. 
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The younger daughter of Sir Henry Fowler 
often laughingly explains that she is really 
not a novelist herself at all, but that a little 
literary material was left over from her sister, 
which, as it was a pity to waste it, was patch- 
worked on to her. 

As a child she showed no taste for writing, 
but delighted in a wild, outdoor life, and all 
boyish games and pursuits. The child 
nature, however, survived childhood, and 
a remarkable intuition of the minds and 
thoughts of children first led Miss Edith 
Fowler to write stories of child life. “My 
children’s books will never be generally 
popular with the public,” she has said, 
“because they never have any plot, and 
the public want plot. But I am _ writing 
from the child’s point of view, rather than 
from the grown-up’s, and on that level 
your horizon line is so low that you can’t 
see plot of any kind, and therefore it 
would be inartistic to introduce it.” 


“* The Child that Won’t Grow Up” 

Her “Fragments of Child Life ” called 
forth so much appreciation that she was 
induced to write her first book, “ The Young 
Pretenders,” and a little later, “ ‘The Pro- 
fessor’s Children,” on the same lines. 

“ How do you know so much about chil- 
dren ?” is a question Miss Fowler has been 
asked over and over again. . “ Do you study 
them ?” 

“Oh dear no! I hardly ever see any. But 
the bit of child in me which won’t grow up 
makes me always know how children feel 
about things.” And the truth of this ,is 
manifest in ail her work. 

In 1899 Miss Edith Fowler published her 
first novel, ‘“*A Corner of the West.” She 
wrote it in less than two months, and was 
greatly surprised at the success with which it 
met ; though she always attributes this mainly 
to its being “ Isabel Carnaby’s little sister.’ 


Writing under Difficulties 

In October 1go1, her ‘latest book, “ The 
World and Winston,” was published. This 
she wrote during a long and serious illness, 
from which, we are glad to know, she has 
now completely recovered. But her buoyancy 
of spirit was unsubdued by much suffering 
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and many months in bed, and she is quite 
proud of having written her longest book 
during a time when she might have seen 
nothing beyond the limits of the life of a 


* 
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(Alice Hughes, photosiapher, Gower Street) 





Miss Edith Fowler 


sick-room. ‘ They could not send my mind 
to bed, and so it had to take more exercise 
and fly further afield to make up for all the 
physical fetters.” 


A Lover of Country and Sea 

Miss Fow er declares that she could not 
imagine any one feeling dull in the company 
of nature, though they easily might in the 
crowded thoroughfare of a town or in the din 
of uncongenial society. She loves being out 
of doors and anything which keeps her out, 
but for games apart from the fresh elements 
she does not care. Bathing in the sea is her 
greatest physical delight. As to those with 
whom ske comes in contact Miss Fowler 
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unhesitatingly declares that with her a few 
friendships far outweigh the value of un- 
limited acquaintanceship and she would 
choose to know an undistinguished person 
well rather than a great one slightly. She is 
deeply interested in character an] much 
more in what people are than in what they 
do. Miss Fowler, when she has a story to 
tell, and it is generally one which in some 
form or other and in some subtle way she 
has herself lived, likes to tell it in the 
simplest manner possible. She can never 
alter a sentence after its first appearance, 
and this is no doubt the reason of the 
spontaneity of her books. She is not a 
steady writer, and only works when the mood 
moves her. The underlying motive of her 
books is to bring out the beauty of the 
commonplace and to show people, by the 
power of an artist touch, the sweetness and 
freshness and fairness of the simple experi- 
ences of ordinary life, which those “who 
run” have not always time to stop and 
read. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


III. TWO CONSPIRATORS 


ToOvuCcHING Moulin on the east, and Bal- 
beggie on the west, was the village and 
neighbouring parish of Sunnylaw. There 
was a station there, a wool-factory, three 
churches, and at least six shops, so that 
Sunnylaw might almost be called a town. I 
had often gone to church there, as my grand- 
father’s place was half in Moulin and half in 
Sunnylaw ; and I knew most of the people, 
and often drove over. The minister, Dr. 
Gregson, and his ancient housekeeper, 
Phemie Beveridge, were among the earliest 
recollections of my childhood, and seemed 
as much a part of the place as the church 
steeple or the old school-house. 

Dear old Phemie Beveridge! I can see 
her now, with her spotless white cap, and 
clean checked apron, standing under the 
manse porch, with the tea-roses tumbling 
down from above. Her curly white hair was 
always plastered down, but always quite 
refused to lie flat. She had soft blue eyes, 
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pink cheeks, and a motherly double chin. 
She carried her head slightly tilted, as 
though to say, “ I have charge of themanse, 
and that is almost as important as being an 
elder.” 

It was late in autumn when I drove over 
one day to see her. Her welcome was as 
warm as ever, but I could see there were 
traces of trouble on her face. 

“ Eh, Miss Molly, but this is a sicht for 
sair e’en! The meenister’s no’ at home, 
but ye’ll come in and tak’ a cap o’ tea?” 

“ Of course I will, and I mean to pay you 
quite a long visit. I'll send the dog-cart to 
put up at the inn.” 

The kitchen was radiantly clean, and a 
blazing fire as usual lit up the hearth. 

“Now, Phemie,” I said, “what is the 
matter? Has the pig died, or the minister 
caught cold, or has that rascally nephew of 
yours been drinking ?” 

“Nane o’ them, Miss Molly. 
think it’s waur than they all.” 

This was alarming. 

“] don’t think I can imagine anything 
worse,” I said. “ Sit down and tell me all 
about it.” 

“ Aweel, Miss Molly, ye ken it’s been an 
awfy season. There never was a worse 
hairst (harvest) since the minister came to 
Sunnylaw. The oats is terrible bad, and 
they do say it’s less than half o’ last year. 
On the top o’ this comes the influenzie. 
nd the waur o’ that is it’s sic a capreecious- 
like thing it’ll aye tak’ the youngest, while it 
leaves an auld body like me.” 

“That is wise of it,” I answered. “I 
should like to know how Sunnylaw would 
get along without you!” 

Phemie looked pleased, though she would 
not have allowed it. 

“No, no, Miss Molly; they could do fine 
without an auld body like me. But there’s 
Jimmie Thomson, wha niver spent a day in 
bed afore, has been laid by frae work this 
fortnight syne. And there’s mony anither, 
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and they bread-winners o’ families, and when 
the savin’s git spent it’s an awfy thing tae 
hae sickness in the hoose.” 

“Tt must be,” I said; “ poor things!” 

“ Aweel, last nicht the meenister calls me 
to his study, and he says: ‘Phemie, I’m 

















thinkin’ there’s a deal o’ sickness, and we 
must see if we canna spare summat mair for 
the fclk.’? Ye ken the meenister spends half 
he gits on the pairish, and ’maist naething 
on himsel’ or his hoose, sae I didna like it. 

“We canna do wi’ less,’ siys I, ‘and we 
wantin’ a new cairpet in the study, and new 
curtains and a new table-cloth.’ 

“We maunna talk o’ cairpets and cur- 
tains,’ says he; ‘I was thinkin’ I’m no carin’ 
for an egg tae my breakfast. Bread and 
butter’s plenty for me.’ 

“« Ye canna prevint the hens frae layin’ 
eggs,’ says I. 

«No, but we might send them tae Jimmie 
Thomson. An’ I’m thinkin’ it was cream 
ye sent tae my breakfast, and I was tellin’ ye 
I’d hae naething but milk.’ 

“«¢ Maybe it got a bittie thick upon the 
top,’ says I, though I kent fine it was cream. 

“And I’m no carin’ for fresh butter— 
salt will do fine for me.’ 

“* Verra weel,’ says I, for ye ken it doesna 
do to contradict the meenister. But I thocht 
to mysel’ ye’ll jist hae yer fresh butter and 
cream a’ the same, and—we’ll see about the 
eggs. 

*¢ And I'll no’ hae new claes this winter,’ 
he goes on, ‘sae ye’ll maybe giea look and a 
mend tae the auld ones.’ 

“Sae I’ve jist brocht doon his winter 
flannels, and if ye’ll see them, Miss Molly, 
they’re nae mair protection than your braw 
lace stockings.” 

“What can we do?” TI said, for indeed 
they looked hopeless. 

‘An’ ye ken,”’*she went on, the lines 
deepening on her old face, “he’s no sae 
young as he once was, and if he catches 
cold this winter, I dinna ken what might 
happen ! ” 

“T wish I might send him a set as a 
Christmas present,” I said. 

Her eyes grew round with horror. 

“It would be an insult tae the parish,” 
she exclaimed. 

“Tl tell you what,” I said, “come along 
and we'll attack them together, and if we 
work at them hard, they'll be darned up in 
no time.” 

Phemie looked at me as if she thought I 
was going wrong in the head. 
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“ D’ye think, Miss Molly,” she said with 
dignity, “ that I’d be lettin’ you sit down and 
mend the meenister’s flannels ? ” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” I said, “‘why not? Don’t 
you know it should be an honour so much as 
to black his boots? And I do believe you 
would be keeping all the glory of the manse 
to yourself! ” 

“ Well, Miss Molly, I'm no denying thata 
meenister’s flannels micht be different frae 
ither folk’s.” 

““Of course they are,” I said, at once 
pressing my advantage, ‘think of the sermons 
that have been preached in these flannels. 
Think of the weddings they have attended ! 
I daresay this very set were at the doctor’s 
marriage the other day.” 

“JT dinna mind,” said Phemie. 
they were at the wash yon time.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” I said, “they have 
been at heaps of other weddings. I declare 
they ought to be put in a glass case.” 

‘‘ No, no, Miss Molly,” she said hastily, as 
if I had designs upon them, “ Janet Miller 
would be speirin’ at them, and saying they 
was no’ darned right.” 

‘‘ Then she should deserve to be ashamed 
of herself,” I said ; ‘she should look on these 
flannels as the oldest friends of the congre- 
gation. Think how they've kept the minister 
from colds and coughs, and rheumatism and 
influenza! I declare the least I can do is to 
mend that big hole!” 

I saw my eloquence had gained a point. 
Phemie resigned them with a sigh. 

“¢ Aweel, Miss Molly, puttin’ it that way it 
would maybe no be kind tae prevent ye.” 

But alas! I little knew what I had under- 
taken. There was something perfectly 
malicious in the way the stuff tore away from 
the needle, until you would have thought 
each hole was possessed by an evil spirit. I 

looked furtively at Phemie and saw she 
suffered from the same trouble. She was 
bending over a monstrous hole, and tlting 
her spectacles as if to get a better view. 
For some moments we worked on in silence, 
each one hoping the other did not see. At 
last I laid mine down. 

‘ Phemie,” I said timidly, “do you think 
it would be possible to—to but the 
word would not come, 


“ T think 
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“ Aye, I was jist thinkin’ the same mysel’. 
It would be a sicht easier tae pit in a patch. 
But it wouldna do to hae patches in a 
meenister’s flannels.” 

‘Would it not?” I said, feeling sadly 
ignorant of clerical affairs. And we settled 
down again to our darns. 

Suddenly a bright idea seized me, and I 
unfolded it cautiously to Phemie. She 
jibbed a little at first. But soon her eyes 
gleamed, and she became a keen conspirator. 
The work dropped. With bated breath we 
laid our plans. 

Presently there was a click at the front 
door. 

“ Yon’s the meenister!” she said. 

** Wait till he’s in the study,” I answered, 
“then knock quite casually, and mind you 
don’t say I’m here.” 

Phemie did as she was bid. 

“ T was wantin’ tae speak to ye, sir, if you 
hae a few minutes to spare,” she said. 

“ Certainly, of course I have.” 

“IT was only goin’ to tell ye about an 
auld bodie ’ats terrible troubled wi’ rheu- 
matiz, and I thocht ye could maybe help him 
a bittie.” 

“Certainly.” He laid down his book at 
once. ‘What could we do? Could we give 
him some work in the garden ?” 

“Na, na, it’s no work he’s wantin’,” said 
Phemie, horrified at the thought, ‘but his 
claes is terrible thin, and I’m thinkin’ it 
micht be a cauld winter, and he micht be 
catchin’ the influenzi if he’s no better clad.” 

‘“¢ We must prevent that,” said the minister 
decidedly, “and what may be his name ?” 

* Aweel, he’s jist a friend o’ mine, and I 
thocht ye’d maybe no speir aboot his name.” 

“ Oh, of course, then I shall ask nothing.” 
But he was a little surprised at such a new 
departure of Phemie’s. Presently he pulled 
out the key of his despatch-box. ‘ Phemie,” 
he said thoughtfully as he turned it in the 
lock, “you have been with me these thirty 
years, and I do believe this is the first time 
you have asked me a favour for 
friends.” 

* Maybe,” she said nervously. 

“¢ And indeed you deserve what help I can 
give.” And he pushed towards her two 
pound notes. 
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‘Oh, indeed, it maunna be sae muckle as 
that,” she said, entirely forgetting who she 
was begging for. 

“I wish it were more,” said the minister 
warmly, “but I’m glad indeed to help a friend 
of yours.” 

There were tears in the old servant’s eyes 
as she curtsied “ ‘Thank you,” and by the 
time she reached the kitchen she was fairly 
sobbing. 

“ Come along,” I said, “ quick and get on 
your things. Tell the minister you are just 
going on an errand, and we'll take the dog- 
cart to Balbeggie and get the finest flannels 
in the place.” 

But though there were bright spots on her 
cheeks I could see she was restless, and 
would remain so until the plot was actually 
hatched. 

Next morning when the minister got up 
he found a different set of flannels on the 
chair from those he laid down. Not a darn 
was to be seen ; indeed, they were brand new. 
He wondered for some time over the fact. 
Then he remembered the night before, and 
smiled to himself as he went into the study. 
At breakfast the old servant hovered about 
the room. 

‘Well, Phemie,” he said at last, ‘“ who 
helped you to hatch that plot?” 

‘«‘ Aweel, it was just a freen’,” she said, not 
willing to implicate any one. 

“ Perhaps Phoebe Baxter ?” 

‘¢ Na, na, I wouldna be lettin’ her darn the 
meenister’s flannels.” 

‘* Ah, it was some one who darned them, 
was it—Janet Miller ?” 

“Na, na, it was just ’at Miss Molly cam’ 
drivin’ ower.” 

“To think of my not guessing the ring- 
leader of all mischief!” The minister 
laughed aloud. 

‘** Ye'll no be blamin’ her?” said Phemie 
anxiously. 

‘** Well, I think she should be punished,” 
he answered. ‘Shall we condemn her to a 
pot of your jam ata sitting? Or should it 
be two of blackberry jelly ? ” 

Then Phemie vanished into the kitchen, 
for she understood she had been forgiven. 
And I have heard that the minister caught 
no cold that winter. 


















The Moon ot the Ram 

WELCOME March, first month or “ moon ” 
of Spring! They say that you “ come in like a 
lion,” with roaring winds and ramping and 
“go out like a lamb” mild and with gentle 
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breezes. 
Well, we do 
not care 
much how 
boisterous 








cs Sess your begin- 
rPIeS ning may be, 
nor how 
Spring-like 
ps your end, if 
. FR you will only 


be dry, and 
leave the rain 
for April. In 
the circle of 
little beasts 
you have the 
Ram foryour 
sign, the sign 
of returning 
strength and 














the begin- 
ning of new 
things, In the fields the young lambs 


are. frisking, in the woods the sweet birds 
singing, and in our country walks we can 
now find wild flowers blooming; here and 
there a wood-anemone, “the wind-flower,” 
and here and there a violet, 2 cuckoo-flower, 
or primrose, and above all the flower of 
March—the Daffodil. 
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Daffodils 


Some people like to call daffodils 
‘‘narcissi,” and there is no reason why they 
should not, for that is their Latin 
Others call them “ Easter Lilies ” or 


name. 
“ Lent 





vaffodils 


Lilies” and they are quite right too, for 
they are grown in great fields, acres and 
acres of them, for Lent and Easter decorations. 
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But there is no sweeter name for them than 
daffodils, or “ daffadowndillies ” as they were 
sometimes called, and though you can now 
grow, if you like, more than a hundred kinds 
of narcissus you will not, I think, grow one 
that is prettier than our common wild 
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No bird has been such a 
favourite with all the nations of the earth as 
the swallow, and it has got pet names to this 
day in almost every language, as the bird of 
good luck, and the friend of the house. Our 
swallows come to us from Asia Minor and 


Spring has come. 





Swallows, the birds of March 


daffodil. Of the double kinds none are more 
beautiful than the three very old-fashioned 
ones which you see so often in cottager’s 
gardens and are called “ Eggs and Bacon,” 
“Eggs and Cream,” and “Cream and 
Codlings.” They have, of course, all got 
fine Latin names, and some day perhaps 
you will like to learn them. By the way, 
when you pick daffodils for putting into a 
vase, be sure and choose those that are not 
full out. If they are gathered just when 
their buds are bursting into flower, they will 
last twice as long. 


Swallows, “ Birds of March” 

Our great poet Tennyson called the king- 
fisher “the sea-blue bird of March,” but 
nobody knows why he did. ‘The swallows 
are the real “ birds of March,” for though 
they do not come to Great Britain in 
numbers before the first week of April, some 
are seen every year this month. And very 
welcome they always are for they tell us 


Egypt and after; rearing their young ones— 
the first broods are flying about in June and 
the second in September—they assemble in 
great companies, on buildings or telegraph 
wires in October, and fly away all together 
back again to the warni countries they came 
from. ‘These birds as you will have noticed 
have very wide mouths and the insides are all 
sticky and when you see them flying about 
after insects you must not think they are 
always feeding. What they are doing is 
getting their mouths as full of flies as they can 
to take home, sometimes to their mates 
sitting on the nest and at other times to 
their little ones. If swallows had to go home 
with only one fly at a time they would never 
be able to feed their family, and this is why 
they wait till their mouths are full. 


St. David and St. Patrick 

SomE day I expect you will read about the 
“Seven Champions of Christendom,” and 
very fine fairy tales you will think them, I 
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expect, for never 
had anybody more 
wonderful adven- 
tures, not even 
Sindbad the Sailor 
nor Jack the 
Giant-killer. Out 
of these seven 
great champions 
or “ Patron 
Saints” as they 
are called, four 
belong to Britain, 
and they are St. 
George of Eng- 
land, St. Andrew 
of Scotland, St. 
David of Wales, 
and St. Patrick of 
Ireland (the other 
three were St. 
; ; James of Spain, 
St. David, the Patron Saint of St. Denis of 
Wales 
France, and St. 
Antony of Italy), and the two last have their 
Saint’s Days in March, for St. David’s comes 
on the 1st and St. Patrick’s on the 17th. 

In a picture of the Welsh saint which I 
have got he is riding furiously on a magni- 
ficent goat with a harp slung over his back 
and a wreath on his head of, probably, leeks. 
For the leek is to the Welshmen what the 
thistle is to the Scots, and the rose to 
England and the shamrock to Ireland, and 
when it is worn by them on St. David’s Day 
it is in memory, so it is said, of a great 
victory which was won by the Saint over the 
Saxons on March 1, A.D. 500. ‘The battle 
is described as partly taking place in a 
field of leeks, and the Welsh, to distinguish 
themselves from the enemy, wore the ribbon- 
like leaf-blades of the leek round their heads 
or head-dresses. 

St. Patrick, so the Irish say, drove all the 
snakes out of Ireland, and to this day they 
believe that snakes cannot live where the 
shamrock grows. Now it ‘is very odd that 
nearly two thousand years ago, the naturalist 
Pliny said the very same thing in one of his 
books! But all the same it is not true: for 
there is plenty of shamrock growing all over 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and there are 
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also plenty of snakes. But it is quite true 
that there are no snakes in Ireland. 


Shamrock 


In the old Irish language called Erse 
shamrock is called seamrog which means 
“little clover” and in old English both 
wood-sorrel and water-cress are called 
* shamrock” but the Irish say that the only 
real and true shamrock is the first one, the 
little clover, or trefoil, which is so common 
everywhere, and called by farmers Dutch 
clover. In pictures of St. Patrick you will 
see that he holds a leaf of clover in his hand 
and soon after Queen Victoria came to the 
throne she had the clover-leaf put into her 
crown. The rose of England was already 
there, and so was the thistle of Scotland and 
between them was the lily, the ‘ fleur-de-lis” 
of France. This lily had been put into the 
English crown after the conquest of France 
by Henry V. and stayed there till the reign 
of Queen Victoria. But the Queen took it 
out because, so it is said, the Emperor of 
the French, Napoleon III., who was a great 
favourite of hers, asked her to do so as a 
favour toFrance. Soinsteadof it King Edward 
now wears a clover-leaf in his crown and you 
will see a clover-leaf also 
on most of our money. 
This is the Irish “ sham- 
rock” of which Irishmen 
are, of course, quite as 
proud as the English are ¥ 
of their rose and the 
Scots of their thistle. 


Hares Mad this Month 


“As fhad as a March 
hare.” You have I expect, 
all heard this said, and, 
really if you watcha hare 
in March you will think 
the creature is quite 
crazy. Watch this one. 
Here it comes out of the 
hedge—Od/ip. It sits down 
as solemn as a judge for 
a minute and looks about 
it. Butits ears are twid- 
dling all the time both 
ways at once, and all of a 





St. Patrick, the Patron 
Saint of Ireland 
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sudden skip! up it goes, as if some gun- 
powder had blown up underneath it. And 
down it comes just as solemn as ever, and 
sits quite quiet. Then it thinks it will go 
somewhere. Limp, limp, limp, it goes, .just 
as if it had hurt its foot, when lo! and 
behold, up go its hind legs and the hare 
is standing on its head and down 
go its hind legs again, and the hare 
is standing on tip-toe. Only for a second 
though, for whisk! up it goes again all 
four legs off the ground at once. And 
then it seems to turn to india-rubber, for no 
sooner does it touch the ground than it 
bounces up again as high as before, twisting 
itself as it jumps and kicking out with its 
feet. Bounce! bounce! bounce! and then 
it is off across the field. Mad? Of course 
it is mad: quite mad. It has no sooner 
started running (you think it is going to run 
right away), than it stops dead and up 
into the air it goes again! Then another 
scamper and another frisk, another scamper 
and another frisk, and as long as you can 
see it going away, away, away, it is still 
bouncing, skipping and twisting as if it could 
not help itself. Then it reaches the other 
hedge and d/ip! it is gone. Oh yes. Iam 
sure hares must be mad in March. 

Besides wasn’t it a March hare that put 
butter into the works of the Mad Hatter’s 
watch? Now the hare must have been 
crazy to put butter into a watch—-even the 
best butter you know. 


Rather a Mix 


LET me see, last month, in the February 
number, this story had got down to where 
old Granny said the magic words, “ J promise 
fo marry you,” and the Beast had turned 
into the handsome Marquis and they both 
went off arm in arm to find the Priest, all 
shaven and shorn, to marry them. This 
month the name of the story has got 
changed, and it is now called 


THE MARQUIS AND THE Forty THIEVES 


3Y-AND-BYE they reached the house that 
Jack (the Giant-killer) built, and asked for 
the Priest, but they had to do everything 
in the regular order which, of course, was 
very tiresome, especially as the Cow with the 
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crumpled horn could not be milked till the 
evening, and this put things off till it was 
growing dark, and then it was too late for the 
Cock, which only crowed in the morn, to 
wake the Priest. So they had to wait. 

The Marquis said that the Turkey-who- 
lived-on-the-hill would do as well as the 
Priest, but old Granny would not hear of it. 
“The Turkey might be good enough,” she 
said, “to marry an Owl toa Pussy-cat, but 
for herself, she intended to be married 
properly.” 

‘The question, then, was where they should 
find shelter for the night. Jack’s house was 
full of malt, so that they couldn’t stay there 
and the Priest was asleep, so of course he 
couldn’t take them in. So they went on, and 
soon they reached a wood. Granny was too 
tired to go any farther, so she sate down at 
the foot of a tree to sleep, and the Marquis 
climbed up on to one of the branches. 
There was nobody else on it except the 
Cheshire Cat, but the tiresome creature was 
wide awake, and began to ask questions. 
“Did you say fig or pig?” it commenced, 
but just then a door in a rock close by sud- 
denly flew open, and a bright light shone 
out from a cave, in which the Marquis saw 
forty thieves having supper. 

The Captain of the thieves came out and 
having heard the cat talking, looked care- 
fully about and there right in front of his very 
eyes, he saw, by the light from the doorway, 
old Granny sitting up at the foot of the 
tree fast asleep! Without a word he cut her 
body into four pieces which he placed in the 
four corners of the cave, and then the 
thieves, each leading a mule, came out and 
rode silently away. The Captain came last 
and before mounting his mule he said : 

“Fee! Fil Fo! Fum!” 
and the door. of the cave shut up of itself 
quite tight and he rode away, and the 
forest was all dark again. 

The Marquis was of course very much 
shocked, but he waited where he was until 
daylight, and then went on hoping to find 
the way home to his own kingdom. 

As he was going along he met a boy who 
told him that his name was Aladdin and that 
his mother who wasatailor’s widow of Baghdad, 
lived in a cottage close by. So they both 
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went there, and the widow told him how 
Aladdin had sold her cow the day before to 
a butcher for a hat full of beans, which she 
had thrown out of the window. And as she 
spoke she looked at the window and lo! 
and behold there was something growing up 
past the window. So they ran out to look 
and the Marquis said, “ that is a Beanstalk. 
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cave full of diamonds and pearls and gold. 
As soon as the Giantess, who was standing 
by gnawing a dreadful bone, heard about 
jewels she went and got the Giant’s hat and 
umbrella and told him to go at once and 
fetch her some pearl necklaces to wear at 
the party which the Three Bears were giving 
on Thursday. 


Wr CQ 


MOS 





He saw, by the light ‘rom the doorway, old granny sitting at the foot of the tree fast asleep 


I will climb up it. Perhaps I can see my 
kingdom from the top of it.” 

The more he climbed the more the bean- 
stalk crew and the more it grew the more the 
Prince climbed, till at length he got up to 
the other side of the clouds, and there stood 
a beautiful palace with a cruel cannibal 
Giant sitting at the front door of it, listen 
ing to a harp that laid golden eggs. “J 
smell the blood of an Englishman” he 
roared as soon as he saw the Marquis, who 
politely replied, taking off his hat, that he 
had come to show the Giant the way to a 
XXXI—18 


Then the Marquis said to the Giantess. 
“You had better come with us yourself, 
as soon as you have seen this splendid 
cave you will never, I am sure, be content 
to live in such a wretched cottage as this.” 

* And bring my harp and my hen with 
you,” roared the Giant, who was already 
hurrying down the Beanstalk as fast as he 
could. 

Indeed, the Giant got down to the 
ground first and then the Marquis, and they 
had to wait a long time for the Giantess 
who was carrying the harp and the hen and 


. 
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the keys of the castle and forty jars to hold 
the jewels. But she got to the bottom all 
safe at last, and after she had put all her 
things away safely in a cupboard, which 
happened to be bare, in Aladdin’s mother’s 
cottage they went very cautiously towards 
the Thieves’ Cave. 


And all this time what has been happen- 
ing to Cinderella? We left her running. 
Yes, but by-and-bye she ,met a girl wear- 
ing a riding-hood of red, and asked her 
the way. But Red Riding Hood, for it 
was indeed she, had been running too, for a 
wicked old wolf had tried to eat her up. 
She fortunately escaped, but the wolf ate up 
her little dog and also a woodcutter who 
had bravely come to her help. ‘ While it 
was eating the woodcutter I ran away,” she 
said, “and here I am.” 

Well, the two girls went on together, and 
presently they came to a fine castle, and 
looking over the wall there was a stout 
elderly man with a beautiful blue beard. 

“Can you tell us please,” they asked, 
making a curtsey, ‘‘where our mothers live ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bluebeard (for you will 
have guessed it was he), “‘ they live upstairs. 
Pray come in. Lift up the latch and the 
bobbin will fall.” 

“ That is just what my dear old grand- 
mother used to say,” said Red Riding Hood, 
as they went upstairs 

‘¢ Excuse me,” said Bluebeard, ‘‘ you look 
hot and tired. I will fetch you some sponge- 
cakes and lemonade. I shall not be away five 
minutes. You can go anywhere you like,” 
he said handing them a bunch of keys, “ but 
on no account whatever go into the room 
which this little key fits. Now mind.” And 
he went away to fetch the sponge-cakes and 
lemonade. 

“What a nice old man!” said one girl. 

“And what a lovely beard!” said the 
other. 

“And now,” said both of them together, 
“let us be quick and see what he keeps in 
the room that the little key fits.” 

So off they ran, and opened the door, and 
as soon as they had looked in they gave a 
scream and rushed out—right into Blue- 
beard’s arms as he was coming along the 
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passage. He took hold of them at once by 
the hair of their heads, and dragged them up 
on to the roof of the castle. 

“ Now,” he said, “I shall kill you.” 

“You will be unwise to do so,” said 
Cinderella, “ without first hearing the story 
of the Improvident Water-carrier and the 
Thirsty Cuckoo.” And without waiting 
for his reply, she sate down on the edge of 
tne wall, and began with “Once upon a 
time,” to tell a very long story. 

Bluebeard kept on fiddling with his sword, 
and was just going to give his twentieth 
yawn, when a voice was heard below. ‘They 
all looked over the wall, and there stood a 
Puss, in boots, with its hat in its hand, 
bowing. 





(To be continued. ) 


Jingle Jumbles 

Pat-a-cake, Pat-a-cake, baker’s man, 
His wife could eat no lean, 

And she has got under the dripping-pan. 
God save the Queen ! 


Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall 
Fighting for the crown, 
He gave a loud knock, and he gave a loud 
call, 
“ The beggars are coming to town!” 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
All on a summer’s day, 

So off he set, in his coat and his hat, 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


Littie Johnnie wants to play, 
No lark so blythe as he, 
For this is Robin’s wedding-day. 
Wee! Wee! Wee! 
MyRTLE. 


Puss iN Boots and San Toy (why did 
you not send me your real names so that I 
might write to you and put you down in my 
Contributors’ Book ?) and James S. AITKEN 
have all sent in some very pretty jingles, but 
as they are made out of only two nursery 
rhymes each, they cannot have prizes this 
time. All Myrtle’s jingles, you see, are 


jumbles of four nursery rhymes, and so a 
prize-book has been sent to her. 




















Evenings with 


Now for the Picture Jumble Prizes! 


Here is the last picture jumble picture. 
How many nursery rhymes does it re- 
present ? One mark will be given for each 
that you name correctly. Now I want you 
to cut out the pictures from the January, 
lebruary,and March numbers,and send them 
to me in one envelope, so as to reach me 
by March 20. Address the envelope to 
“Uncle Phil,’ SunpDay MaGaziInE, 15 


PS BY SA 
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Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Then I shall be very busy awarding the 
prizes. The winners will be announced in 
the May number. You will all remember I 
promised to give prizes of #1, ros., and §s., 
for the three best answers, and half a dozen 
books for the six next best answers ; but to 
compete you must be under fifteen, and 
you must write and tell me that you have 
found them out without help from any one 
else. 





~~~ 
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I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual 


life. Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


A History of Textual Criticism 
‘THE importance which the textual criticism 
of the New Testament has assumed during 
the last half century, and particularly during 
the last ten years, renders it imperative that 
every one engaged in Christian work should 
have, at least, some knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Few have the time or opportunity to 
eugage in the study deeply, but the first of a 
valuable series of New Testament Hand- 
books, published by Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. which has been just issued, supplies a 
need in connection with the subject which 
has often been expressed but never before 
adequately met. “ A History of the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament,” by 
Professor Marion R. Vincent, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, gives in 
a clear and concise form a history of textual 
criticism from the days of the early Church 
when Irenzus, Tertullian, and Origen com- 
plained of the “ mutilation ” of the Scriptures 
to the work of Westcott and Hort and the 
interest manifested recently in the Codex 
3ezze. The book is essentially elementary, 
its starting - point being 
the words “criticism” and 
for that reason it all the better fulfils the 
which it is intended. The 
development of the subject is carefully ex- 
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hibited, «and lay workers, who have not had 
the benefit of an educational course in a 
theological college, will find the book a 
great assistance. For those who, after read- 
ing the history, desire to pursue the study of 
textual criticism further a valuable list vi 
works is added as an appendix. 


The Bible in Modern English 

“ THE Five Books of Moses in Modern 
English ” (Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d. net) 
is the first volume of the Bible translated into 
the mother tongue as she is spoken to-day. 
Many familiar passages read strangely in 
this new guise, as, for example, the first verses 
of Genesis I.—“ By periods God created 
that which produced the Solar systems; 
then that which produced the Earth. But 
the Earth was unorganised and empty, and 
covered its convulsed — surface ; 
while the breath of God rocked the surface 


darkness 


of its waters.” The change from the 
authorised version, however, is not so 
marked as in the case of the Twentieth 


Century New Testament noticed last month. 
This translation was made direct from the 
Hebrew by Mr. Ferrar Fenton, who, in deal- 
ing with proper names, has simply trans- 
literated them, save in a few familiar cases 
such as Abraham, Sarah, Joseph, &c. As 
a result we get Ailifaz for Eliphaz, Tzifo for 
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Zepho, Thimna for Timnath, Zilaon for 


Zibeon. A noticeable feature of the transla- 
tion is the substitution of the term “ EvEr- 
LivinG” for the word Lorp (Jehovah) all 
through the Pentateuch. The song of Moses, 
in Exodus xv., is printed in lines as poetry 
and divided into eight stanzas. Numbers of 
chapters and verses are given in the margins, 
but the books are published as running 
narratives, and a valuable help in reading is 
rendered by .the insertion at intervals in the 
text of subject headings. 


A Missionary Encyclopeedia 


THE “ Missionary Speaker’s Manual” 
(Nisbet and Co. 6s.), is described as a “ hand- 
book for deputations and workers.” As 
a matter of fact it is an encyclopedia of 
missionary facts, figures, and incidents, and 
will prove an invaluabie assistance to all 
those who speak from time to time on 
foreign missions or organise meetings to 
arouse interest in the subject. The book 
is divided into many sections, of which the 
first comprising twenty pages consists of 
hints to chairmen and speakers who desire 
to make their meetings successful. Then 
there are a number of outline sermons for 
old and young, and a number of prayers for 
those who do not pray extempore. But the 
portion of the work which will be used most 
extensively is that devoted to illustrative 
matter. The testimonies of such authorities 
as the late President McKinley, Sir H. H. 
Johnston, Special Commissioner in Uganda, 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, Sir Richard 
Temple, Sir Robert Hart, and Mrs. Bishop, 
as to the need, value and character of 
missionaries are told, and then follow some 
facts about non-Christian religions, obstacles 
to missionary work, &c. <A very large pro- 
portion of the illustrative matter consists of 
anecdotes and incidents of missionary 
heroism and devotion, remarkable con 
versions, special modes of work, and answers 
to prayer. ‘Those who find figures con 
vincing will be interested in the statistical 
section, whilst the ** Chronology of Leading 
Events ” 


gives at a glance the history of 
Foreign Missions from the sixth century 
downwards. 
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Sin and Redemption 

‘‘Wuy did Christ Die?” is the sub-title 
of Mr. J. Garnier’s book, “ Sin and Redemp- 
tion” (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d.), and it is the 
question which he seeks to answer in some 
five hundred pages. Whether those who 
read his work agree with the author in his 
conclusions or not, all will acknowledge that 
the case which he pleads is ably put, and 
affords food for reflection to many who 
believe certain doctrines, not because they 
have studied and thought for themselves, 
but because they have been taught all their 
lives that the doctrines are right by those 
whom they have regarded as leaders. The 
work is divided into four sections, dealing 
respectively with the Origin of Evil, Spiritual 
Death, Spiritual Life, and the Cross of 
Christ, whilst appendices are devoted to 
Agnosticism, Relative Knowledge and Design 
in Creation, Prayer and Miracles, and the 
Progressive Revelation of God. Mr. Gar- 
nier’s conclusion is that “ the ‘atonement’ 
or ‘ reconciliation’ is nota work undertaken 
by Christ to reconcile God unto man, or to 
save man from the punishment of sin by 
appeasing the wrath or satisfying the justice 
of God, but a work undertaken to save them 
(sic.) from both the punishment and the power 
of sin by reconciling them to God.” The 
writing is clear and forceful throughout. 


A Commentary on the Acts 

THE International Sunday School lessons 
for the first six months of the present year 
consist of studies in the book of Acts, and 
the publication by the Oxford University 
Press of “The Teachers’ Commentary on 
the Acts of the Apostles” is very opportune. 
The author is Dr. F. N. Peloubet, who has 
already written a similar commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, and in the present 
volume he has sought to present “in the 
light of the latest and best scholarship, and 
in the side-lights of literature, the history of 
the Early Church as recorded in the Acts, 
so clearly, so simply, so practically, so sug 
gestively, that persons of ordinary oppor 
tunity for Biblical study may possess, con 
densed from widely scattered, sources, the 
substance of the best there is on the subject, 
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with many references for those who desire 
further study and investigation.” Help has 
been invoked from every source within 
Dr. Peloubet’s reach—from literature, scien- 
tific investigation, the Greek texts, history, 
geography, travel, pictures, and new points 
of view, and the result is distinctly good. 
‘The Acts of the Apostles is not an easy book 
from which to extract Sunday School lessons, 
and the aid rendered in this commentary 
will be welcomed by busy teachers. The 
illustrations are particularly good. 


Christianity and Paganism 

DEAN SPENCE may always be relied upon 
to write-interestingly as well as in a masterly 
style about the early Church. In his new 
book ‘Early Christianity and Paganism” 
(Cassell and Co., 18s.) he has given usa vivid 
picture of that first period of the Church’s 
history when the confession of the name of 
Jesus was illegal, when its confessors were 
liable to the gravest penalties, to imprison- 
ment, to confiscation, and to death. As he 
points out the penalties were not at all 
times exacted, but that did not alter the fact 
that professors of the new and despised 
religion were subject to them. “At any 
hour the caprice of an emperor, the fanati- 
cal zeal of a provincial governor, the un- 
reasoning fury of a mob, excited by passion, 
greed, jealousy, unexplained uneasiness, 
might call down on the heads of the 
Christians resident in the city or the 
province, the execution of a law which 
pronounced them dangerous to the State, 
enemies of Rome.” 

Dr. Spence has confined himself to the 
period of 280 years which elapsed between 
the Ascension morning in A.D. 33, and the 
Peace of the Church secured by the famous 
Edict of Constantine in a.D. 313, and he 
lays great stress upon the oneness and 
identity of the faith which “inspired nobles 
and slaves, soldiers and traders, men and 
women, old and young alike to live changed 
lives, to undergo unheard of dangers, to 
brave frightful perils, to endure tortures, to 
disregard death.” 

The work shows evidence of much original 
research and thought, and it has a distinct 
bearing upon the theological and critical 
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questions of our day, for as the author 
declares: “Critics who imagine that the 
lofty conceptions of later ages on the subject 
of the pre-existence of Jesus Christ, of His 
Divinity, of His being very God of very God, 
were evoked by the Arian controversies of 
the fourth century, are strangely ignorant of 
the letter and spirit of the teaching of 
primitive Christianity.” 

Dr. Spence has made a valuable addition 
to the literature of the period and of the 
subject on which he writes. The book is 
illustrated by a series of excellent photo- 
graphs, of which those showing interior 
views of the catacombs are particularly 
interesting. 


Christ’s Hospital 

IT is but fitting that the “ Annals of 
Christ’s Hospital” (Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d.) 
should make their appearance at the present 
time when the historic school is leaving its 
historic home for ever and taking up its 
abode in the new buildings at Horsham. 
The school has been written about time 
and again, but the present work compiled 
by the Rev. E. H. Pearce, M.A., Vicar 


of Christ Church, is the first conse- 
cutive history of the institution that 
has appeared. It has been written after 


laborious investigation into the voluminous 
minutes of the courts and committees, pre- 
served since the foundation and than the 
author it would be difficult to find a man 
more fitted for the work. Mr. Pearce was 
himself formerly “Grecian” and assistant 
master at Christ’s Hospital and he is not 
writing therefore merely as an investigator of 
documents, but as one who has an inside 
knowledge of the school. To give the 
history of the ‘ Blue-coat” school, in the 
merest outline is quite impossible in the 
space at our disposal, nor can we recount the 
many curious ceremonies, relics of a bygone 
age which Mr. Pearce describes so fully. 

The book is ably written and few large 
public schools have been so happy in their 
historian and history. The volume is illus- 
trated with ay exhaustive series of photographs 
of the Newgate Street buildings, and with 
facsimiles of old documents, prints, and 
paintings. 
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Witchcraft in the West Indies 


In Chambers’ Journal for February will 
be found a very interesting article on the 
witchcraft of the West Indies, as practised 
by obeah men. The sorcerer, in the old 
days, often supplied poison to his devotees 
with which to avenge themselves on barbarous 
masters, but such practices are now rare. 
The obeah man, however, concocts love- 
philtres, casts spells over his client’s enemies, 
and dooms their cattle to death. Even 
intelligent negroes are believers in obeah. 
*T have known,” says the author, “ coloured 
schoolmasters scatter these ridiculous trifles 
(objects for casting spells) about their school- 
rooms, with the idea of compelling the 
Government inspector to give them good 
reports ; and missionaries have told me that 
inembers expelled from their churches for 
evil living commonly work obeah in order to 
be restored to the fold. When the minister 
enters his pulpit, and opening his Bible to 
give out the text finds a quaint assortment 
of cats’ claws, feathers, dried leaves, and egg- 
shells, he is by no means puzzled as to 
the meaning of it all. He knows it ex- 
presses Hezekiah da Costa’s wish to be re- 
ceived back into church membership without 
abandoning his career as thé village Dor 
Juan.” 

In Jamaica the practice of obeah is natu- 
rally less dangerous than in Hayti and San 
Domingo, but the author declares that there 
is little doubt that human sacrifices are 
occasionally offered in the dark groves of 
Hispaniola, the ceremony being sometimes 
followed by cannibalism. 


The Snow from Heaven 

IN the course of a most helpful article on 
the spiritual lessons to be learned from the 
slow but sure action of the snow in fertilising 
the land, the Rev. Hugh. Macmillan, D.D., 
writes thus in the February Quiver: “The 
snowflake that falls upon the mountain top, 
though it seems lost and irrecoverable on the 
awful white waste of desolation, is not really 
lost. Itis presseddown by the weight of the 
great snowy mass of which it forms part. It 
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then enters into the composition of the large 
glacier, a river of ice that fills in a seemingly 
motionless and frost-bound manner an upper 


valley of the mountain. It creeps slowly 
down with this glacier; and at the end it 
melts and forms part of the river which flows 
from it, It iscarried away in the current of 
this river for hundreds of miles to the sea, 
and then it becomes a drop in the great ocean 
from whose bosom the sun warms it, to arise 
in vapour ifto the sky, and to be borne as 
part of a cloud by the wind to the inland 
mountain-summit, and to fali tnere as snow, 
which goes on to repeat the same process as 
it did before. And so you see that the snow- 
flake that was lost is found again, but not 
before it has helped to grow the corn and the 
vineyards and the grassy fields along the 
lengthened course of the river of which it 
formed a part. . The Word of God that 
seems so often to return to Him void, that 
seems as cold and unmoved as a snowflake 
resting upon the frozen ground, will yet in 
God’s own time and way—it may be by a 
jong and roundabout process of providence 
and grace—fertilise and gladden the heart 
that was long unaffected by it.” 


Protestantism in France 

M. Cu. MERLE D’AUBIGNE writes a long 
letter to the Contemporary Review this month 
controverting the statement of Mr. Richard 
Heath that although ‘the spirit of Pro- 
testantism is infusing itself more and more 
into every organ of the State and the Pro- 
testants are exerting an influence far beyond 
their numbers, Protestantism as a Church is 
steadily declining and is in fact on the way 
to extinction.” Mr. Heath knows nothing of 
great increase of the Protestant churches in 
France during the last fifty or eighty years, 
thinks M. d’Aubigné, and he quotes figures 
which, if they count for anything, are 
certainly telling. “In 1835 there were in 
Paris not more than ten French Protestant 
churches: to-day we have in the city and 
outlying suburbs 105 places of worship.” 
Again in 1806 there were in France 120 
Protestant pastors, not counting those of 
Alsace-Lorraine; in the middle of the 
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century (1857) there were 738, now there are 
1200. This state of things, M. d’Aubigné 
thinks, “hardly points to an extinction of 
Protestantism in France.” 


Buddha’s Tooth 


AMONG the remains of Prince Gautama 
(better known to British readers as Buddha), 
which are said to have been rescued frum 
the flames when he was cremated, were a 
thigh-bone, a shin-bone and a tooth. The 
latter alone exists now according to followers 
of the Buddhist faith, and it is preserved 
sacredly and jealously in the Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy, Ceylon. The story of the 
small piece of ivory with its strange vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, is told in the February 
Royal by Mr. Edwin Pallander, who points 
out that the original tooth was publicly 
burned at Goa by a Spanish archbishop in 
the fifteenth century, and the present relic is 
merely a piece of ivory rudely fashioned 
in shape. 


Lord Salisbury at Oxford 

THE best biography of the Marquis of 
Salisbury which has yet appeared is being 
published serially in Good li/ords, and is 
from the pen of Mr. Frederick Douglas 
How. The February instalment deals with 
the Premier's Oxford days, and contains 
some interesting facts as to the keenness with 
which Lord Robert Cecil (as the Prime 
Minister then was known) engaged in the 
study and discussion of religious subjects. 
Even as a young undergraduate he was a 
leader of men—“a leader,” as Mr. How 
tells us, “of the men of the very highest 
and the most intellectual stamp. One who 
had known him well writes that many 
members of his college, who had either 
known him or succeeded to a knowledge of 
him, well remember the tradition which he 


had left there as a leader and counsellor 
of such men as these. With men of this 
kind his influence was remarkable and con- 
tinued to operate after he himself had left 


the University.’ 


Mr. Balfou» at Cambridge 
CURIOUSLY enough, a new biography of 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour is running 
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simultaneously in the Woman at Home, and 
the present instalment, which is the first, 
tells of the Conservative Leader’s Eton and 
Cambridge days, so that an interesting com- 
parison may be made this month of the 
University careers of the two principal men 
in the present Government. There are 
many photos illustrating the article, including 
one of Mr. Balfour as a schoolboy. 


First Sermons of Famous Preachers 

In the Sunday Strand for February Mr. 
John A. Stock, tells how some of the most 
prominent preachers of the present day 
delivered their first sermons. Among those 
divines whose experiences are thus recorded 
are Dr. Bickersteth, the Bishops of London, 
Rochester, and Sodor and Man, the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, Dr. Cameron Lees, Dr. 
Charteris, and the Rev. Wilson Carlile. 
Photographs are given of these preachers, 
and each one has written and signed the 
text frem which his first sermon was 
preached. These interesting scraps are 
published in facsimile. 


King Oscar and the Salvation Army 

In All the World for January Com- 
missioner Oliphant tells how he had an 
interview with King Oscar of Sweden. When 
he determined to seck an audience some 
said his Majesty would grant it, others said 
he would not. “ In Salvation Army fashion,” 
writes the Commissioner, ‘I asked for what 
I wanted and got even more. I asked fora 
private audience: I obtained it. I asked to 
be allowed to come as the General’s repre 
sentative of the Salvation Army in_ full 
uniform, and not as an Englishman, or in 
court dress. ‘This was also granted.” The 
King took Commissioner Oliphant by the 
hand, and led him into a private apartment, 
where he had a long conversation with him on 
the Army and its work. At the close the King 
said: “The Salvation Army has my warmest 
sympathy. I think it does a very beneficial 
work.” ‘The General's representative then 
“walked through the noiseless corridors, 
along which officers saluted, courtiers bowed, 
lacqueys opened doors, and porters stared at 
the unwonted sight of the Salvationist in a 
king’s palace.” 
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Living Thoughts from the Month’s Sermons 


These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


The Arrogance of Unbelief 
By Dr. Guinness Rogers 

A sHoRT time ago I was pleasantly told 
by one . . . with that air of superiority and 
infallibility which marks his class, that of 
course religious truth and its leaders were 
not regarded to-day as they were a genera- 
tion ago. Apparently he had an idea that 
unbelief was something new to the world, 
and that as it had now appeared on the 
battle-field, arrayed in full armour, ministers 
of the Gospel and churches in general must 
be content to acknowledge their defects. They 
had imposed on the world long enough, but 
the slumber was broken and the sleeper arisen. 
The assumption may be a very pleasant one 
for those who suppose themselves of the 
company to whom mankind is to owe illumi- 
nation and emancipation. It is one, however, 
which needs to be carefully tested before being 
quietly accepted. If the rejection of Christ 
and His Gospel be an evidence of higher 
intellectual attainment, the road to self- 
instruction must be an easy one indeed. 
But to state such a pretension in plain 
language is itself sufficient to confute it. It 
is, in truth, too vain to need an answer. 

(From a sermon preached at Clapham Congregational 

Church, from the text Psalms cxliii. 5) 


Self-Control 
By the Bishop of London 

THERE is all the difference in the world 
between a man riding on a fiery horse, who 
has a bit in that horse’s mouth, and the 
reins in his hands—that horse is a splendid 
servant when it is ridden like that—but there 
is. all the difference between that and the 
man who is dragged along the streets through 
the mud, with the reins entangled about him, 
and the horse off at full gallop, he the master 
instead of the servant. ‘That is the difference 
between the man who has the reins of God’s 
commandments in his hands, and the bit of 
self-control always ready to curb and restrain 
his animal nature and impulses—right in 
themselves if controlled— and the will ruling 


it, and the man who is ruled by his passion. 
The body is a good servant, but it makes a 
vile master. 

(From a sermon preached at Camden Town Parish 

Church, from the text Acts xiv. 10) 
The Love of God 
By the Rev. R. J. Campbell, B.A. 

‘Ir I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not love, I am become 
as sounding brass, or as a clanging cymbal.” 
Every word in that analysis has its proper 
specific gravity. It cannot be changed for 
another and a better. How different it is 
from our text! The imagination of the 
Apostle has carried him away, and he offers 
to God a noble hymn of praise, which at the 
same time is an act of faith. And what he 
means to say when all is done, is that the 
love of God is the ultimate fact in the uni- 
verse, and that nothing exists of sufficient 
potency to overcome the purposes of that 
most holy love. 
(From a sermon preached in Christ Church, Westmin- 

ster Bridge Road, from the text Romans viii. 38, 39) 
Inspiration and Life 

By Canon Scott Holland 

FalTH is that pose and poise of the soul 
in which it lends itself, surrenders itself, 
gives itself away to Another, to a higher 
will, and to a lordlier energy. Always down 
on the lowest grounds of its life, this force is 
its source of health. In religious faith the 
inner secret of our life comes out into con- 
The man recognises that he 
lives by opening himself to inspired power ; 
by committing himself, as a vessel, to the 
influx of God. He believes (as we say). 
And still more definitely is Faith known by 
that name when it represents the recovered 
pose after man had lost it. For he had 
fallen from health, he had fallen into disease 
and death, just because he had deemed him- 
self to be master of himself, to be lord of 
his own resources, to hold in himself the 
secret of who he is. So to think, so to act, 
is to cut himself off from his supplies; to 
sterilise his faculties, to block the vital 


sciousness. 
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current. Therefore he languishes, therefore 
he finds himself crying over a dead heap of 
bones, ‘‘ How can these ever live again?” 
And faith, in our full Christian sense of the 
term, is the recovery of the posture which 
admits the incoming God onceagain. Faith 
once more lays the soul open, and in rushes 
the splendour and down pours the glory, and 
the poor, disabled corpse rises, and the flesh 
comes upon it, as the flesh of a little 
child, and it stands with the thousands of 
the redeemed upon their feet, an exceeding 
great army. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
from the text Ezekiel xxxvii. 9) 


The Hearing Ear 
By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 

I SOMETIMES wonder whether I have got 
over the early stages of the Christian life ; 
for when I turn to this Book (the Bible) I 
find men who are so very far away from me 
in the Christian life that I can scarcely even 
crawl on the same road ; I am like the leaves 
of the oak tree, they are like the leaves of the 
aspen. I turn here, and I find a man 
exceedingly sensitive. “I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying”—do you hear that? 
Why don’t we hear it? It is because we 
have not got his fine ears. Fine hearing is 
fine sensitiveness. I turn over the leaf, and 
I hear him say again, “I heard a voice 
behind me like the sound of many waters.” 
Why don’t we hear it? These men were 
hearing voices and seeing things which our 
dull ears and our blind eyes cannot well 
perceive. We want to ‘work out” with 
more trembling. Some of us who are in the 
spirit on the Lord’s Day ought to be in the 
spirit on other days. Every time I listen 
and see and breathe, I grow. I can never 
hear the voice of God without becoming a 
stronger man. 

(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, from the 
text 1 St. Peter i. 17) 


The Gift of Forbearance 
By Dean Bradley 
SOME of you are liable to outbursts of 
passion in which you do and say things 
which you would never do, and say things 
which you would never say, if you had 
thought beforehand. You know yourselves 
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that such things must not be; they cannot 
be borne with when you have passed infancy. 
We must all learn to control ourselves, only 
try to do so early, before the days come 
when the ridicule or rough treatment of 
scornful companions will compel you to lay 
aside such things ; try to do so for a better 
reason, to spare pain to those who love you 
best, for the thought of the gulf these gusts 
of passion make between you and Him who 
died for you. Some, again, have a sorer 
trial. They are liable, so we may say, from 
no fault of their own, but from something in 
their nature, to fits of sullenness. Some- 
thing said, something done, hurts them, 
rankles in their mind; they cannot put it 
aside, and they go about, miserable and 
gloomy, thinking themselves greatly wronged. 
There is little pity, as you know, felt for those 
who are liable to these sullen moods ; yet 
they are much to be pitied, and they should 
try very earnestly to be freed from the evil 
spirit, to forget quicly and heartily, to for- 
give from their heart any ground for offence, 
real or fancied ; and to try earnestly for that 
gift of a forbearing and sweet temper which 
is worth—how much more !—when we have 
gained it by prayer and effort and watchful- 
ness than when it came to us, as it were, in 
our cradles, by no effort of our own. 
(From a sermon preached to Children at Westminster 
Abbey, from the text Ephesians v. 1, 2) 


The Christian’s Copy-book 
By Dr. Alexander Maclaren 


“Wy cannot I follow Thee now?” Ah! 
Peter ; look into your own heart, and you 
will find the answer. He uses a great word 
when he says, “leaving us an example,” for 
the word so rendered refers to the headline 
which the writing-master gives his pupils to 
copy, line by line. We all know how clumsy 
the pothooks and hangers are, how blurred 
the page, with many ablot. And yet there, at 
the top of it, stands the master’s fair writing, 
and though even the last line on the page will 
be blotted and blurred, when we turn it over 
and get to the new leaf, the copy will be like 
the original, ‘and we shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.” 

(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel, Manchester, 
from the text St. Fchu xiii, 37, 38) 
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VII.—Buried Bible Names 


“Am I,” he then said, “a nothing, a 
nobody, that she allows me never a chance 
to be more near to her? Is there any 
hope? Or does she mean never to lay 
—as once long ago—her angelic hand in 
mine ?” 


(In the above paragraph there are 
biblical 
One mark will be given for each name 


proper names, 


disinterred, with an extra five marks to 
Names 
of less than three letters do not count, 
nor do any two names over-lap each 
other.) 


any one who discovers all fifteen. 


IX.—Our Sunday Acrostic, No 3 
The Ethiop cannot change his skin nor 

leopard lose his spot. 

But stranger transformation far than 
these in him God wrought. - 
LIGHTS—THE INITIALS AND FINALS 

READ DOWNWARDS 

1. For the burden of others’ sins went 
He into the wilderness. 

2. For forty-one years he reigned and 
did that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord. 

3. For fear of this would they have 
avoided that day. 

4. For twenty-five years did they service, 
and for that time only. 

5. A material used in 
(This is not scriptural.) 

6. With these did the prophet bid them 
cure him as the Lord had instructed. 

(Ten marks will be allowed for a correct 
solution of the above. A solution is not 
correct unless al? the lights are rightly 
| given.) 


decoration. 


Mixed Puzzle Pages _ 


| 





VIII.—Dropped Letters 

1. My whole is the name of a king 
mentioned in the Old Testament. Drop 
my first letter and I become a man of | 
title whose name occurs in the thirty- | 
sixth chapter of Genesis. Drop the next 
letter and you will find a substitute for a 
sacrifice. Drop the third and there is 
left a statement of my existence. Drop 
another and there is left the first letter of | 
a prophet’s name. 

2. My whole is one of those whose 
children went up out of captivity. Drop 
my first letter and Iam a Greek deity. 
Drop the second and I become dew. 
Drop the next and I ama bone. Drop 
one more and there is left the first letter 
of the name of a wise king. 

(Thus; “David ”—“avid ”—* vid ”— 
“id "—* dq.” Five marks will be given 
for a correct solution of each of the 
above, and a total of ten marks for the 
two. ) 





X.—Numbered Text 
13-21-8 g-I-I4 10-21-7 21-13 
5-18-7 24-I0 7-21-99 25-21-5-14 
Q-21 4-14—10-9—8-—21-23 5-14- 
7-10 6—24—2-—14-I0, 12-15-19 
g-21 10—-18—2-14 9—I-14-5. 

(Each letter of the alphabet is repre- 
sented by a number. The above is a 
well-known text—part of a verse—in the 
New ‘Testament. There is, however, an 
apostrophe in the text which is not repre- 
sented by any number or sign. The 
punctuation is correctly given. ‘Ten 
marks will be allowed for its correct 
solution.) 


X1.—Text Anagram 
Raltowastlane 
(The above is a maxim or injunction 
from the New Testament consisting of | 
four words, the letters—thirteen in all— 
being mixed up haphazard. Ten marks 
will be allowed for its correct solution.) 
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XII.—Bible Picture Puzzles. 





Answers must be sent in on this page. 
under each picture. 
name correctly given. 





THE puzzles on this and the preceding 
page conclude the first quarterly competition. 
The marks gained by competitors up to date 
{that is the aggregate for the months of 
January and February) will be found on 
page vi. among the advertising pages at the 
beginning of this magazine. The marks 
earned by each this month will be added to 
the totals as given on that page and the 
prizes as already announced of £5 for first 
prize, £2 for second prize and £1 for third 
prize will be awarded to the three competitors 
having earned the iargest number of marks 
in the three months. 

In case of a tie or ties between two or 
more competitors the prize or prizes will be 
divided equally among them, 


Rules governing these Competitions 


Sunday Magazine 


Each of these Pictures represents a Biblical proper name. 
What are the names? 





The names must be written on the blank line 
Then sign your pseudonym here. 


One mark will be given for each 


te b= . ad te ? ag > ‘J 
ie See Rules below. 


As the above lot of puzzles is (in accord- 
ance with our promise of last month) an 
unusually varied assortment, we will allow 
until the 2oth of the month for sending in 
the answers. This, however, will make it 
impossible to publish the results in our 
April number, and the final awards will not 
be announced until our number for May. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of this magazine by not later than noon of 
Thursday, March 2oth. 

Answers must be addressed to “The Puzzle 
Editor,” Sunpay Macazine, 15 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as 
final. 
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The Illness of Mr. Rhodes 

Tue whole Empire is awaiting with 
anxiety the latest news from Muizenberg, 
where Mr. Cecil Rhodes is lying in a critical 
condition. His illness, which was at first 
declared to be nothing more serious than a 
slight indisposition, has taken an alarming 
turn, and the doctors have the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining the action of the 
heart. Every hour the patient appears to be 
getting weaker, and his strength is only kept 
up by means of oxygen and _ stimulants. 
Many friends are gathered at Muizenberg, 
where Mr. Rhodes is lying, but no one is 
allowed at the bedside save his immediate 
medical attendants and nurses. . 


Bad News from South Africa 

THE most important news this month is 
bad news. Our forces in South Africa have 
met with two reverses, the most serious sus- 
tained at the hands of the Boers for more 
than twelve months. Early on the morning 
of February 25, while it was yet dark, an 
empty convoy from Von Donop’s column at 
Wolmaranstad was attacked about ten miles 
from Klerksdorp. Twice the enemy was 
driven off and twice the convoy resumed its 
march. But the Boers determined to achieve 
their purpose and attacking the rear-guard in 
force, simultaneously made a bold charge, 
interposing between the left flank guard and 
the convoy, stampeding the mules and 
throwing our infantry into confusion. For 
two hours the fighting was continued until 
the British force had used up most of its am- 
munition, An attempt to render assistance 








from Klerksdorp was frustrated by a strong 
body of Boers. Our total casualties were 
642, of which number five officers and 
forty-five men were killed. The British 
forces have suffered no such serious 
reverse since Nooitgedacht in the Magalies- 
berg when on December 13, 1900, our 
total losses were 602. ‘The Northumberland 
Fusiliers were heavy sufferers on that occa- 
sion, and the same is the case in the two 
disasters of the month: just past. 


Another Great Drive 

As a set off to the convoy disaster Lord 
Kitchener’s successful “ drive” in the district 
between the Wilge River and the Drakens- 
berg afforded some satisfaction. The Boer 
prisoners numbered 769, including De Wet’s 
son, and fifty were left dead on the field. In 
addition, those who broke through the block- 
house line are supposed to have carried away 
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Map illustrating the great drive of Lord Kitchener, 
which resulted in the capture of 769 Boers 
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The Illness of Mr. Rhodes 
Tue whole Empire is awaiting with 


anxiety the latest news from Muizenberg, 
where Mr. Cecil Rhodes is lying in a critical 
condition. His illness, which was at first 
declared to be nothing more serious than a 
slight indisposition, has taken an alarming 
turn, and the doctors have the greatest 
difficulty in maintaining the action of the 
heart. Every hour the patient appears to be 
getting weaker, and his strength is only kept 
up by means of oxygen and _ stimulants. 
Many friends are gathered at Muizenberg, 
where Mr. Rhodes is lying, but no one is 
allowed at the bedside save his immediate 
medical attendants and nurses. - 


Bad News from South Africa 

THE most important news this month is 
bad news. Our forces in South Africa have 
met with two reverses, the most serious sus- 
tained at the hands of the Boers for more 
than twelve months. Early on the morning 
of February 25, while it was yet dark, an 
empty convoy from Von Donop’s column at 
Wolmaranstad was attacked about ten miles 
from Klerksdorp. Twice the enemy was 
driven off and twice the convoy resumed its 
march. But the Boers determined to achieve 
their purpose and attacking the rear-guard in 
force, simultaneously made a bold charge, 
interposing between the left flank guard and 
the convoy, stampeding the mules and 
throwing our infantry into confusion. For 


two hours the fighting was continued until 
the British force had used up most of its am- 
munition, 


An attempt to render assistance 








from Klerksdorp was frustrated by a strong 


body of Boers. Our total casualties were 


642, of which number five officers and 
forty-five men were killed. The British 
forces have suffered no such serious 


reverse since Nooitgedacht in the Magalies- 
berg when on December 13, 1900, our 
total losses were 602. The Northumberland 
Fusiliers were heavy sufferers on that occa- 
sion, and the same is the case in the two 
disasters of the month just past. 


Another Great Drive 

As a set off to the convoy disaster Lord 
Kitchener’s successful “ drive ” in the district 
between the Wilge River and the Drakens- 
berg afforded some satisfaction. The Boer 
prisoners numbered 769, including De Wet’s 
son, and fifty were left dead on the field. In 
addition, those who broke through the block- 
house line are supposed to have carried away 














Map illustrating the great drive of Lord Kitchener, 
which resulted in the capture of 769 Boers 
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a hundred killed and wounded. De Wet’s 
tactics of driving a large herd of cattle at 
the wire fencing and escaping in the rush are 
being pretty treely imitated by the Boers. 
In the last great drive a considerable number 
passed the blockhouse line in this way. 
The total number of cattle captured by us 
during these operations was 23,000. 


Lord Methuen Captured 

Our satisfaction at this success, however, 
was short-lived, for late on the night of 
March to Mr. Brodrick read a telegram 
in the House of Commons in which 
Lord Kitchener announced the defeat and 
capture of Lord Methuen by General 
Delarey. The news came as a thunderbolt 
for hitherto, although a number of British 
generals have been killed in action, not one of 
our general officers had been captured 01 
the field. The reverse was a bad one, for 
in addition to Lord Methuen we had 324 
officers and men killed, wounded or captured, 
besides losing four guns and a pom-pom. 
Lord Methuen’s force was 1200 strong and 








it was the old story of « surprise attack and 
a stampede of mules. The killed included 
Lieut-Colonel Wilson and three other officers, 
and among the wounded was Lord Methuen 
himself, shot in the thigh. His lordship was 


Lord Methuen, who, after sustaining a serious shot-wound, 
was captured by General Delarey 


well-treated and on March 13 was released 
and taken into Klerksdorp. An inquiry is to 
be made into the disaster which cannot but 
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The above map shows the district in which General Delarey has been 
operating. Crosses indicate the spots where the convoy disaster 
occurred, and where Lord Methuen’s force was defeated and captured 


have theeffect of encouraging 
the buers and prolonging the 
contest. 


Other War News 

OTHER war news includes 
the discovery and capture of 
a Boer magazine in a cave to 
the north-east of Reitz, con- 
taining over 300,000 rounds 
of small-arms ammunition, 
some hundreds of shells and 
a maxim gun, together with 
several signalling instru- 
ments. 

Upto February 25 thenum- 
ber of Boer tale prisoners in 
our handswas 47,617 besides 
5000 menin their own homes 
on parole. The number of 
Cape rebels who have joined 
the enemy has beenestimated 
at nearly 12,000. 
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How the World Goes Round 


The Boer delegates to America, Messrs Wol- 
marans and Wessels, were received privately 
on March 5 by President Roosevelt, who 
informed them that the United States could 
not and would not interfere in the war. 

The contracts scandals continue to occupy 
attention at home, but in the House of 
Lords the Government refused an inquiry 
until the war was over. In the Commons 
however a motion by the Opposition leader 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
contracts gave rise to a discussion lasting 
over a couple of days. The request of 
General Truman, head of the remount 
department, for a military inquiry has been 
granted, but the proceedings of the Court 
are being conducted secretly. 


The Papal Jubilee 

THE Pope has entered upon the twenty- 
fifth year of his pontificate, and according to 
the custom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the papal jubilee is inaugurated at the begin- 
ning, and not upon the completion of the 
year. It was upon March 3, 1878, that 
Leo XIII. was crowned in the Sistine 
Chapel, and on the third of the present 
month the jubilee was inaugurated in St. 
Peter’s, Mass being celebrated in the presence 
of seventy thousand persons. According to 
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General Delarey, the Boer officer who captured 
Lord Methuen, and afterwards released him 
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one correspondent the Pope, who showed 
much fatigue, fainted when the function was 
half over, and had to be revived with beef-tea. 

A mission of congratulation with an auto- 
graph letter was sent by King Edward to 
Rome, the Earl of Denbigh, a prominent 
Roman Catholic peer, being at its head. The 
mission was received with great ceremony by 
the Pope, who presented his hand instead of 
his slipper to be kissed by the members, a 
mark of honour accorded only to the most 
distinguished visitors. 


Liberal Differences 


THE ambiguity of the relations between 
Lord Rosebery and the official Liberal party 
and leader has been removed to a consider- 
able extent during the past month. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, speaking at 
Leicester on February 19, challenged the 
noble Earl to define his position, and a 
couple of days later his lordship replied in a 
letter to the 7imes that as Sir Henry anathe- 
matised his declarations on the “clean 
slate” and Home Rule, and as their views 
on the war were not less discordant, he 
remained outside his  friend’s political 
tabernacle. ‘This was looked upon by many 
as a definite break from the Liberal body, 
but on February 26, the members of the 
Liberal Imperialist Party declared their 
adhesion to the official body, but at the 
same time announced the formation of a 
Liberal League with Lord Rosebery as its 
first President, and Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey as Vice- 
Presidents. On March 6, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman again challenged Lord 
Rosebery to define exactly his position in 
respect to the Liberal party, stating pointedly 
that he was no true friend to Liberalism, 
however pure and high his motives might be, 
who lent encouragement to the creation of 
organised difference of opinion. To this, 
five days later, Lord Rosebery declared that 
he had no designs on the leadership of the 
Liberal party and no personal ambition or 
object in view. He thought it would clear 
the air if Sir Henry quite understood that. 
His lordship then explained the policy of the 
new Liberal League which is practically that 
of his own Chesterfield speech. 
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Progress of Wireless Telegraphy 

DeEsPiTE the objections raised in many 
interested quarters, Mr. Marconi’s system of 
wireless telegraphy is being brought into 
more general use every month. All the 
principal Atlantic liners are being fitted with 
the apparatus and signal stations are to be 
erected on the Mediterranean (probably on 
Cape Spartel, near Tangier), at Finisterre, at 
Table Bay, in Sierra Leone, and at four 
points on the North Atlantic Coast. Ex- 
perts have also left London for the Congo to 
instal a system between Banana and Brizette, 
the first land course to be established in the 
world. 

In his recent journey to New York Mr. 
Marconi received messages on the Phila- 
delphia from his powerful instruments at 
Poldhu, Cornwall, over a distance of 1551 
miles, and at a distance of 2099 miles the 
signal letter “S” was not only heard ina 
telephone, but printed on the tape, the 


captain and officers of the ship being 
witnesses. With regard to the objection 
that his messages can be tapped, Mr. 


Marconi has challenged his opponents to 
tap any messages sent during a given time, 
he placing at their disposal the necessary 





H.M.S. Queen, which was launched at Devonport by Queen Alexandra 
on March 9. This shows how the vessel will appear when completed. 
She is a battleship of a new class, and was the last vessel arranged 

for in Queen Victoria’s reign 
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He declares that they must fail, 
as he can attune his instruments and has 


apparatus. 


250 “tunes” from which to select. Sir 
Hiram Maxim, on the other hand, believes 
that when numerous operators get to work, 
the message “ waves ” will hopelessly confuse 
one another. By agreement with the Cana- 
dian Government Mr. Marconi will receive a 
subsidy of £ 16,000 for theerection ofa station 
in the Dominion for service with England. 


The King and the Navy 

Boru the King and the Prince of Wales 
have been busy during the month, attending 
important functions. On March 8, his 
Majesty, accompanied by the Queen, visited 
Dartmouth and laid the foundation-stone of 
the new Naval College which is to take the 
place of the school conducted on the old 
hulks Britannia and Hindostan lying in the 
mouth of the Dart. The Kaiser sent the 
German cadet- ship Mol/tk: to Dartmouth in 
honour of the occasion. The King and Queen 
afterwards proceeded to Devonport where her 
Majesty launched the battleship Queen, the 
last vessel arranged for in Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign and the last designed by Sir 
William White, late chief constructor to the 
Navy. ‘The King then laid the keel-plate 
of the King Edward VIL, 
the first warship designed 
in his own reign. 

On March 5, the Prince 
of Wales, accompanied by 
the Princess, cut the first 
sod of the new docks at 
Avonmouth, Bristol, and a 
week later opened the new 
Whitworth Hall at Owens 
College, Manchester. 

Some sensation has been 
caused by the announce- 
ment that the King on the 
advice of his ministers, had 
expressed his regret to the 
Lord Lieutenant that the 
visit of their Majesties to 
Ireland could not take 
place this year. Men 
of all opinions attribute 
this to the unsettled 
state of Ireland, where 
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The new docks at Avonmouth as they will appear when completed. The ground on which they are 
being constructed covers 230 acres and forty years ago was under water, the Avon having changed its bed 


boycotting and outrage are becoming as 
common as in the old days. The United Irish 
League is regarded as being the insti- 
gator and supporter of this state of affairs, 
and many of its members are in prison for 
intimidation. ‘The Government is expected to 
proclaim the League as a “ dangerous organi- 
sation.” Thecheering by Irish members in the 
House of the news of Lord Methuen’s defeat 
and capture has not improved matters. 
World-Wide Labour Troubles 

Ir is a long time since labour troubles of 
a serious nature have been so general in 
Europe, as during the past month. Strike- 
riots at Trieste, in which nineteen persons 
(many of them innocent) were killed by the 
military and nearly a hundred wounded, 
were followed by disturbances of a far more 
serious nature in the Spanish province of 
Catalonia. The trouble began at Barcelona 
where eighty thousand men on strike sought 
to prevent the sale of food in the city, there- 
by starving their employers into compliance 
with their demands. ‘This action led to 
collisions with the military, large numbers of 
whom were drafted into tie district. Severe 
fighting took place at the end of February 
between the soldiers and the strikers, and 


the latter being badly armed were unable to 
defend themselves with any degree of 
success. Nearly sixty of their number were 
shot dead and about 150 wounded. The 
strike spread to other towns in the province, 
the serious feature of the affair being that 
the people of Catalonia, Spain’s richest and 
most prosperous province, are almost all 
opposed to the reigning dynasty. It is the 
hot-bed of Carlism and is also the most 
flourishing centre of Republicanism. A state 
of siege was proclaimed throughout the pro- 
vince. Thenet loss to Barcelona alonethrough 
the strike was nearly half a million steiling. 

A threatened general strike of railway 
workers in Italy was averted by the Govern- 
ment calling to the colours forty thousand of 
these employés who are attached to the 
mobile and territorial army. The railways 
thereby passed temporarily under the control 
of the Government. 

In Paris a gathering of fifteen hundred 
unemployed came into collision with the 
gendarmes, fifteen of the latter being so 
seriously injured by stones and sticks as to 
necessitate removal to hospital. In all the 
disturbances which have been mentioned 
Anarchists seem to have incited the people 
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to disorder. A big dock strike is going on 
at Boston, U.S.A. 
A Town Destroyed by Earthquake 
Detaits have recently been received of 
the terrible earthquake in the Caucasus 
which in the midule of February destroyed 
the town of Schemacha with surrounding 
villages and resulted in the loss of about 
tnree thousand lives. The Mohammedan 
section of the town was suddenly and with- 
out warning thrust upwards, the houses being 
crushed together and: set on fire by the 
charcoal of the braziers with which the 
people warmed their rooms. The church, 
mosque, hospital, barracks and 4500 houses 
were destroyed, and 200 men have been 
employed’ night and day for a month to 
extinguish the confligration. Typhoid and 
scarlet fever have broken out amonz the 
survivors, hundreds of whom have become 
hopelessly insane. The strangest part of 
the disaster is that some distance from 
Schemacha where no igneous rocks are 
found two volcanoes have been formed 
which throw up lava —a scientific pheno- 
menon hitherto unknown in a similar 
geological locality. In 1859 and again in 
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1872 Schemacha was badly damaged by 
earthquakes, and ia rebuilding the town 
now, another site will be chosen. 

Aerial Navigation 

M. Santos DUMONT continues to mono- 
polise attention in aeronautic circles. He 
has paid a visit to London to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for his proposed 
flights over the Metropolis in May and June, 
and if possible hewill attempt to sail round the 
cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral. There is taik 
of an open prize of £4000 being offered to 
aerial navigators, and as over a hundred air- 
ships are at present in course of construc- 
tion in this country the contests should be 
interesting. 

Incidentally we may mention that the 
Sultan of Morocco is the latest recruit to the 
ranks of the aeronauts, having ordered a 
balloon from Messrs. Schneider and Co. of 
Creusot. 


Electric light in St. Paul’s 

On Easter Sunday, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will, for the first time, be lighted by electricity. 
The placing of the wires in position, and the 
making of the necessary connections has 
occupied three years, but the work is now 




















The mosque at Shemacha which had its roof overturned in the recent terrible earthquake 
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completed and the result is expected to be 
highly satisfactory. There are many who 
look upon the innovation with disfavour, 
but it is no more sacrilegious: than was the 
change from candles to gas. ‘The lights are 
placed almost in a plane about fifteen feet 
above the floor, this system giving the best 
available effect for reading. Many miles of 
wire. have had to be used and the electricity 
will be supplied by two companies to obviate 
inconvenience should there be a breakdown 
on the part of one of the companies. 


Prince Henry in America 

Ir is safe to say that when Prince Henry 
of Prussia left American shores in the 
Deutschland, on March 11, he was devoutly 
thankful that his visit to the New World 
was over. ‘To adoptan expression which he 
himself used, thereby securing popularity at 
the outset, he “hustled” from the moment 
he landed until the moment he left. ‘The 
visit lasted only sixteen days, but during 
that time his Royal Highness visited most 
of the principal cities of the United States, 
journeyed to Niagara, and passed a couple 
of hours on Canadian soil. Every day there 
were receptions and concerts and dinners in 
his honour, and near the end of his visit 
he was compelled to express himself as 
thoroughly tired of féting. He can have 
lad very little sleep during the sixteen days, 
and that little was mostly taken in express 
trains. The launch of the Kaiser’s yacht 
Meteor IIT. by Miss Roosevelt—the osten- 
sible reason for the visit-——was an unquali- 
fied success, and the presentation to the 
young lady of a bouquet by the Prince, and 
the call by his Royal Highness for three 
cheers for the President’s daughter were the 
occasion for demonstrations of wild delight 
on the part of the spectators. The Prince 
visited Congress, while at Washington, and 
at Harvard University he was the recipient 
of the degree of LL.D. The visit has little 
political significance, and the fierce com- 
mercial competition between Germany and 
the United States wil. continue unabated, but 
for a time at any rate, the feeling of the two 
countries will be more friendly than hitherto. 
Spurious Sport 

It seems incredible that the Bishop of 
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Prince Henry of Prussia 
(From a snapshot) 

Hereford’s Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Wild Animals should have been rejected 
by the House of Lords. It was intended to 
put a stop to those forms of spurivus sport, 
such as pigeon-shooting and the coursing of 
bagged rabbits, in which the unfortunate 
creatures have absolutely no chance of 
escape, and in comparison with which, as the 
Bishop said, cock-fighting and bull-baiting 
were manly and reputable. Among the 
witnesses cited was a Northumberland Justice 
of the Peace who had seen a man take a 
rabbit, deliberately break one of its legs, and 
then put it on the ground for young puppies 
in training to run after. There was a re- 
markable unanimity among their Lordships 
in opposition to the Bill, but we look in vain 
for any pointed or even plausible objections. 
Their arguments remind us of the min who 
denounced the eel because of its absurd 
objection to being skinned alive. 


The Select Committee on Betting 
THaT gambling in the form of betting is as 
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great a curse in the United Kingdum as 
drunkenness, has been long the opinion of 
those qualified to judge. If any proof be 
needed, it is provided by the evidence given 
before the Lords’ Committee on Betting by 
men, such as magistrates and police officials, 
entitled to speak with authority from personal 
knowledge acquired in the exercise of their 
duties. 

Sir Albert de Rutzen, the chief metro- 
politan magistrate, for instance, declared that 
more mischief had been caused by betting, 
especially in the street, than by anything else, 
whilst Mr. Horace Smith, another metro- 
politan magistrate, stated that although crime 
in general was decreasing cases of fraud and 
embezzlement were increasing, due, he be- 
lieved, to betting. Mr. R. Peacock, the chief 
constable of Manchester, too, spoke un- 
hesitatingly of betting as “the besetting sin 
of the age” and begged the committee to 
save the working classes by making illegal 
not only betting (except that actually on the 
course at the time of the event) but every 
kind of publication about a race or the 
betting on it, until after the race was 
over. 

Most of the witnesses who had any con- 
nection with horse-racing, seemed strongly 
in favour of iegalising betting by compelling 
bookmakers to take out licences, but to the 
Bishop of Hereford’s inquiry of one witness as 
to whether it had occurred to him that such 
licences might offend the consciences of 
many people, no satisfactory answer could be 
given. 

All the magisterial and police witnesses 
seemed to agree that the bookmaking business 
was so remunerative as to make the present 
small penalties quite inadequate. ‘The Lord 
Provost of Glasgow suggested that all the 
money found on a bookmaker or his agent 
at arrest should be confiscated. One book- 
maker at Manchester made £5846 in five 
months. Chief Constable Peacock declared 
that money obtained in this way was made 
out of fools, and the disclosures of the 


Liverpool Bank frauds certainly offered 
eloquent testimony of this fact while 
the Committee was eitting. The most 
startling evidence given was that of a 


racing tipster, who declared emphatically 
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Dr. Percival, the Bishop of Hereford, whose 
Bill for the Prevention of Cruel Sports was 
rejected by the House of Lords 


(Buxton, pholographer, Hereford) 


that among his clients were a number of 
clergymen. 


Free Churches in Conference 

THE annual meeting of the National 
Council of the Evangelical Free Churches at 
Bradford has been an unqualified success, 
and the fearless attempt to grapple with» 
present-day social problems, which charac- 
terised the gathering, has given the Council 
a position of increased national importance. 
The subjects discussed included the educa- 
tion of the young, the redemption of the 
lapsed masses, betting and gambling, temper- 
ance and the housing problem ; and _ nearly 
all the leading Free Church ministers besides 
a number of prominent laymen were present 
and took part in the proceedings. With 
regard to the lapsed masses, Gipsy Smith 
denounced the idea that they would not go 
to church, and asked what would happen if 
our pews, with the doors and the little 
labels which seemed to say “ Keep off the 
grass,” were crowded by the drunkards and 
gamblers, the thieves and gaolbirds of the 
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slums. Should we sing “ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow ?” 

The Rev. J. H. Jowett of Birmingham, 
in moving the adoption of the annual report 
which extended over 120 printed pages 
pointed out that the dictionary described a 
Free Churchman as “a man who worshipped 
in a church where the pews were not rented, 
but were open to all,” and he asked if that 
was the notion in cultured ranks, what must 
be the idea of the general public? Dr. 
W. J. Townsend is the President for this 
year and his formal proposal that Dr. Parker 
should succeed him in 1903 was agreed to 
unanimously, as was also an invitation from 
the Sussex Council for the Conference to 
meet at Brighton next year. 


Miss Stone’s Release 


Miss STONE, with her companion Madame 
Tsilka and the baby born in captivity, was 
released by her captors near the village of 
Kirdeso, on the morning of February 23. 
The ransom of £14,500 had been paid 
previously to the brigands at Djuma Bal by 
M. Gargiulo, the United States dragoman, 
and Dr. Peel, head of the American Board 
of Missions in Constantinople, and later on, 
on the day of their release, the ladies arrived 
at Strumnitza. ‘Thence they took train to 
Salonika where a great reception was ac- 
corded them, half the town turning out for 
the occasion. Miss Stone is going to 
Constantinople, and will afterwards pay a 
visit to America to see her mother. ‘The 
released lady is ignorant as to whether her 
captors crossed the Turco-Bulgarian frontier 
at any time during her captivity, and the 
United States will tind difficulty in recover- 
ing the ransom money as Turkey and Bul- 
garia blame each other for the affair, and 
disclaim responsibility. 


Another Salvation Army Resignation 


FoLtowinc closely upon the secession of 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn and her husband from 
the Salvation Army comes the announce- 
ment that Mr. Herbert Booth, the youngest 
son of the General, who, until recently was 
in command of the work in Australasia, has 
resigned his position in the Army, and will 
in future find occupation in light secular 


work. Mr. Herbert Booth’s action has no 
significance whatever, being due solely to 
the ill-health he has suffered for a con- 
siderable time past, aid it is particularly 
stated that he has no connection with 
“Dr.” Dowie. Mr. Bramwell Booth is now 
the only son of the General left in the 
Army. 


Attempted Revolution in Servia 

AN attempted revoluti.n in Servia has 
been promptly suppressed. An agent and 
relative of Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, the 
pretender to the Servian throne, donned 
a general’s uniform, and crossing the frontier 
summoned the guard and customs officials 
to join his standard. A few obeyed, and 
Alavantics, the would-be revolutionary leader, 
then went to the barracks and summoned 
the gendarmes. His career, however, was 
speedily ended, for Captain Nickolics, the 
gendarme commander, being attacked by 
Alavantics, shot him dead. The plot was so 
absurd that in Vienna it is looked upon 
as being a trick organised by the Servian 
Government to discredit the Karageorgevitch 
cause. 


























Prince Peter Karageorgevitch, the claimant 
to the Servian throne, in whose favour a re- 
volution was attempted unsuccessfully 
by a single man 
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The Fulham Conference Report 


THE report of the Conference that met at 
Fulham Palace to discuss the questions of 
confession and absolution was published on 
March 18, the report being prepared from 
the notes of the chairman, Dr. Wace. ‘ With 
respect to the first subject proposed to the 
Conference,” the report states, “‘ the members 
were agreed that our Lord’s words in St. 
John’s Gospel: ‘ Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted unto them, and whoseso- 
ever sins ye retain they are retained,’ are 
not to be regarded as addressed only to 
the Apostles or the clergy, but as a com- 
mission to the whole Church, and as 
conveying a summary of the message with 
which it is charged. It is, therefore, for 
the Church as a whole to discharge the 
commission, which she does by the minis- 
tration of God’s Word and Sacraments, and 
by godly discipline. But the members of 
the Conference are agreed that the discipline 
of private confession and absolution cannot 
be shown to have existed for some centuries 
after the foundation of the Church.” 

With regard to the question as to whether 
private confession were a duty it was agreed 
that certain formularies “permitted such 
confession and absolution in certain circum- 
stances, but the Conference were not agreed 
as to the extent to which they encouraged it. 
On the practical question there was a deep 
divergence of opinion in the Conference, 
some members holding that the practice of 
confession and absolution ought to be en- 
couraged, as of great value for the spiritual 
and moral life of men and women, while 
others were deeply convinced that its general 
encouragement was most undesirable.” 


Obituary 


On February 23, Professor Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, the last of our great 
historians, passed away at his home at 
Sevenoaks. 
to the period of the seventeenth century, 
and it has been said with a good deal of 
truth, that his researches were so exhaustive 
as to leave nothing more to be discovered 
about the stirring times of Cromwell and the 
Stuarts: 

Dr. John Duncan of Abdie, the “ Father 






Dr. Gardiner devoted himselt' 
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of the Church of Scotland,” has died at the 
advanced age of ninety. He was ordained 
in 1839, and only a few weeks ago preached 
in Criech Parish Church so that his active 
ministry extended over sixty-three years. 

On March 15 the death took place of 
Sir Richard Temple, one of the most 
distinguished men who have given their 
services to India. Entering the Bengal 
Civil Service at the age of twenty, he was 
finally promoted to be Governor of Bombay. 
After returning to England he worked hard 
in Parliament, and as a member of the London 
School Board. 

The death occurred on the last day of 
February at his small cottage in Kew of the 
Earl of Perth, who by male descent was the 
holder of many titles, Scottish and French. 
But he had no estates, these having passed 
through the female line to the present Earl 
of Ancaster. 

Canon Gee of Windsor, who celebrated his 
diamond wedding last year, has died in his 
eighty-fifth year. 


(Elliott & Fry, photographers, London, W.) 


Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, the historian, who died 
on February 23 
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The New “ Daily News” 


THE fact that at last a leading London 
morning newspaper has had the courage to 
eliminate from its columns not only the 
betting odds but all news of horse-racing 
which is such a fruitful source of gambling, 
will be received with the keenest satisfaction 
by all those who seek after righteousness. 
The Daily News, the historic Liberal journal 
with which Charles Dickens was so long 
connected as editor, is the newspaper in 
question, and the new and daring move is 
due to Mr. George Cadbury of Birmingham, 
who, one of the largest shareholders in the 
old company, recently bought out his co- 
partners. The change in policy began on 
Monday, March 3, and there are not wanting 
those who prophesy for the paper failure 
unless it again conforms to the practice of its 
contemporaries. But more than a suspicion 
may be entertained that with these prophets 
the wish is father to the thought. 


A Model Master 

Dip every large employer of labour take 
the interest in his workpeople which Mr. 
Cadbury has manifested, there would be 
little talk of labour troubles and little need 
for paid agitators. ‘True there are many 
masters who endeavour to make their 
factories and workshops as pleasant and 
comfortable as possible for their employés, 
and so far so well. But Mr. Cadbury’s 
interest in his 3400 people does not cease 
with their working hours. His one desire, 
which is quite an ambition of his life, is that 
every one of those employed in his works, 
from the youngest to the oldest, shall spend 





a truly happy at work, happy at 
recreation, happy at home. And being a 
man of means, with a realisation of the 
responsibilities of riches, Mr. Cadbury has 
found that he can put his desire into 
effect. 
The Village of Bournville 

THE necessity for the proper housing of 
the working classes is a matter which received 
Mr. Cadbury’s attention from his early days, 
for, in his own words, ‘‘ England, with all its 
colonies and wealth, cannot be said to be a 
prosperous country while millions of its 
people are on the verge of starvation and 
living in unhealthy slums.” He is _per- 
suaded that if the people spend their days 
in the factory and their evenings in the 
public-house, the race must of necessity de- 
teriorate, and it is his firm opinion that in the 
provision of counter-attractions to the public- 
house lies the remedy for drunkenness. 
The places in which the workers live must 
be “homes” in the truest sense of the word, 
and the village of Bournville, founded by 
Mr. Cadbury on his estate near Birmingham, 
is the nearest approach to the ideal which 
has been achieved in this respect. The 
village is a complete and flourishing model 
of the much talked of “Garden City.” It 
contains 370 houses with a population of 
2000 persons, and contrary to general suppo- 
sition is not reserved exclusively for employés 
of the Cadbury firm. The houses are 
artistic, roomy and convenient, and each has 
a garden at least three times the area of the 
space on which the cottage stands, whilst the 
village is well furnished with open spaces, play- 
grounds and trees, and the roads are not less 











( Whitlock, photographer, Birmingham) 


Mr. George Cadbury, the proprietor of the 
“Daily News” 


than forty-two feet wide. The village and 
estate, valued at about £180,000, has been 
made over to trustees, who are to apply the 
revenue to the extension of the scheme to 
other parts of the country, and if the Trust 
is managed in a business-like manner, Mr. 
Cadbury believes that in a century and a 
half its income will be close upon a million 
a year and its power for good incalculable. 
In parting with his wealth for the benefit of 
his fellows, Mr. Cadbury had the complete 
approval of his six sons, whoare old enough 
to understand the principles and motives 
which moved him, and these, together with 
Mrs. Cadbury, are the present trustees. 


Mr, Cadbury as Mission Worker 

As a mission worker Mr. Cadbury has 
done much for Birmingham. The adult 
schools which owe their origin to him are 
all in a flourishing condition, and - every 
Sunday morning Mr. Cadbury goes over 
from his home at Northfield to Birmingham 
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and personally opens and conducts the 
parent school from which the others have 
emanated. He invariably starts just after 
six o’clock, and takes breakfast with his 
fellow workers. It is interesting to know 
that this great adult school-work originated 
in a small class of youths which Mr. Cadbury 
taught very many years ago. Altogether 
there are now over a thousand members 
of these affiliated adult schools under the 
supervision of Mr. Cadbury. 

The secret of his success both as a 
mission-worker and as a master is that he 
does not look upon anything he possesses 
as for his own exclusive use. He is always 
ready to share his prosperity with others, 
and even his home is thrown open from 
time to time. Once a year the grounds are 
placed at the disposal of the Birmingham 
Band of Hope Union. He also receives 
every year at his home the people connected 
with his various missions, and two thousand 
poor children are annually invited to spend 
a day in the grounds of the Manor House, 
Northfield. 


Mr. T. P. Ritzema, PA 


THE gentleman who has been chosen by 
Mr. Cadbury to take sole control of the 
Daily News, with a proprietorial interest, is 
Mr. T. P. Ritzema, J.P., of Blackburn. 
He is forty-nine years of age, and from 
the time when he started a seven years’ 
apprenticeship at the compositor’s frame, 
Mr. Ritzema has lived the “strenuous” 
life. His first responsible position was that 
of managing-editor of the Middlesbrough 
Gazette, and although at that time he was a 
young and untried man, he made what had 
hitherto failed to be a financial success into 
one of the best paying properties in the 
provinces. In 1885 hestarted the Northern 
Daily Telegraph at Blackburn, whose present 
offices, built at a cost of £22,000, are sup- 
posed to be the most perfect of their kind 
in existence. The paper became a huge 
success, and not long after, owing to Mr. 
Ritzema’s efforts, a journalistic feat hitherto 
looked upon as an impossibility was accom- 
plished by the successful foundation of a 
Gladstonian evening paper—the Argus—at 
Birmingham. 























An Earnest Christian Worker 

Mr. RitzeMA, who belongs to the Free 
Methodist Church, is a Christian worker of 
great earnestness. He believes the Gospel 
to be the pressing need of the day, and 
thinks that in it will be found the solution 
of the many problems, social and economic, 
that are exercising men’s minds. At Middles- 
brough and at Blackburn Mr. Ritzema held 
the position of Sunday School Superinten- 
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(Burton, photographer, Blackburn) 
Mr. T. P. Ritzema, J.P., the new editor of the 
“Daily News” 





dent, and his great organising, abilities and 
command over others enabled him to carry 
out the difficult duties with phenomenal 
success. He was also President of a 
Christian Endeavour Society, and often 
spoke at P.S.A. gatherings, the fact that he 
was a total abstainer giving force to his 
advocacy of temperance principles. 


Printing by Steam Roller 

Mr. RitzemMa has been described by a 
writer as “a reservoir of bottled-up energy 
when in repose and a very torrent of a man 
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when in action.” As an instance of his 
energy the following story is interesting. At 
Blackburn on one occasion the time was 
drawing near for the paper to be printed, 
when news was hurriedly conveyed to Mr. 
Ritzema that owing to some breakdown the 
gas engines which worked the machines were 
stationary. Not for a moment was Mr. 
Ritzema at a loss or standstill. He com- 
municated with the borough engineer, and as 
a result of the negotiations a heavy steam- 
roller was guided to the side of the news- 
paper building. A hole was made in the 
wall for the driving belt to pass through, and 
thus the paper was printed as expeditiously 
as though there had been no breakdown. 


Barrister or Bishop 

Dr. Cosmo Gorpon LANG, the popular 
Bishop of Stepney, came very near to being 
a barrister instead of a bishop, so near in 
fact that he had already passed his legal 
examinations, and only on the day before 
“call” night wired to the Temple autho- 
rities to remove his name from the list of 
candidates, as he had decided to prepare for 
the ministry of the Church of England. 
This was in 1889, and the change of intention 
had been brought about by a desire on the part 
of the young student to devote his life to 
helping the poor amongst whom, at times, he 
had moved as a social worker for ‘Toynbee 
Ilall and Oxford House, Bethnal Green. 


“ Old Friends” 

Dr. LANG, after his ordination, was ap- 
pointed curate to the then Vicar of Leeds, 
who has since become Bishop of Rochester, 
and the experience he thus gained among 
the working classes has stood him in good 
stead in East London. Speaking a short 
time ago toa crowded gathering of labouring 
mien and women in Spitalfields, he referred 
to this early curacy, declaring that although 
he did not suppose he had ever seen any of 
his hearers before, he regarded them as old 
friends, for when he was curate of Leeds— 
the happiest time of his life—he went in and 
out almost daily amongst the same class of 
people. Then he earnestly implored the 
men and women not to become downcast, or 
to think that they were uncared for, as there 
was One, of whom he wished to teli them, 
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who had died forthem. The people listened 
with attention and interest, and some at least 
were moved by the preacher’s eloquent appeal. 


An Open-Air Preacher 

Dr. GorpDon LANG has the happy faculty 
in preaching of adapting himself to all 
classes and conditions of people, and to all 
circumstances of delivery. He is at home 
in addressing the submerged tenth, and can 
speak simple, direct words that go straight to 
the hearts of his hearers, and he is equally 
a persona grata in the University pulpit, or 
before a large congregation at St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Further, he controls his voice so 
well as to have a good delivery for a small or 
large church, a mission-hall, or the open air. 

When the Lishop occupied the University 
pulpit at Oxford some time ago, the great 
church was crowded to the doors, and many 
who sought an entrance were unsuccessful. 
At St. Paul’s, too, no preacher draws larger 


congregations, or a greater proportion of 


men, to the afternoon services than the 


Bishop of Stepney. 


Dr, Lang’s Dream 

DvuRING a recent sermon at St. Paul’s, 
Dr. Lang described a dream which he had 
had, and which well illustrated the point he 
was pressing, as taught in the Parable of the 
Sower, of the necessity for deep-rooted 
religious conviction. ‘The bishop had been 
hearing a discussion by a number of Oxford 
men as to whether people would in these 
days undergo death for their opinions, as did 
the early Christians and others. ‘That night 
he dreamed that he was a prisoner confined 
in a dungeon with the certainty of death un- 
less he recanted his belief. But before 
finally deciding he was allowed to see his 
fellow prisoners on the way to martyrdom. 
First of all was a young man, full of firm 
determination, and the sight of him led the 
dreamer boldly to answer “No” to the 
demand for recantation, Next came a 
young maiden in whose face, although it was 
quiet and radiant, were signs of emotionalism. 
The dreamer again answered “‘No” to the 
all-important question, although this last 
sight had rendered him less decided, Finally, 
an old man was led forth with blazing eyes, 
that spoke only of fanaticism, and as the 
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question was put to the dreamer, he an- 
swered “ Yes” and—awoke. “ Never shall 
I forget,’ said the bishop, “the shame of 
awaking with that word upon my lips.” 
Dr. Lang always has the courage of his con- 
victions, and this fact, together with his 
legally trained mind, enable him to put his 
arguments and points with forceful clear- 
ness. Preaching from the open-air pulpit 
outside Spitalfields parish church the other 
day he told the people that he and others 
would be fools to preach to them if they did 
not believe what they said, and did not regard 
religion as the most important thing in the 
world. ‘The people in the East End of 
London heartily appreciate the straight talks 
they get from their bishop. 

The Dangers of Lightness 

THE bishop thoroughly appreciates the 
dangers of the lack of solidity which is so 
characteristic of people and things to-day. 
In the course of a sermon at St. Paul’s the 
other day he told how on the hills of Scot- 
land he asked an old Highland deer-stalker, 
who lived many miles from other habitations, 
if he could send him some magazines which 
might help to pass the evenings pleasantly. 
“ No,” said the man, “I have no desire for 
light stuff such as that; but I should be 
glad of a volume of Jonathan Edwards’ 
sermons. He gives a grand account of the 
scheme of redemption.” Dr. Lang feared 
that the pulpit was in danger of giving 
“light stuff” rather than the strong meat of 
the Word, in danger of making entertain- 
ment rather than inspiration and guidance 
the aim of its work. 

The bishop also has strong views con- 
demnatory of the indiscriminate giving of 
charity, under the cloak of religion. Nothing 
is so bad for the State, he thinks, as reckless 
religious charity. But he believes in every 
agency which tends to make the poor self- 
re.iant, and no one is more ready than the 
bishop himself, when opportunity ‘offers, to 
get amongst the people in their homes and 
help them to a better life. Quite recently, in 
company with the rector of Spitalfields he 
visited some of the worst hovels in the East 
End of London, and afterwards addressed the 
inmates of a common lodging house in the 
house itself. 
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ON GOOD FRIDAY 


He wept by Lazarus’ grave—how will He bear His sweat last night was as great drops of blood, 
This bed of anguish ? and His pale weak form And the sad burden pressed Him so to earth, 
Is worn with many a watch The very torturers paused 
Of sorrow and unrest. To help Him on His way. 
The Christian Year 


Drawn for the Sunday Magazine by FRANCES EWAN 
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Dr. Lang as an Author 

As an author Dr. Gordon Lang has 
achieved an exceptional success with his 
“Miracles of Jesus.” The book is already 
in a fourth edition, and the opinion of it 
held by all sections of the Press is so flatter- 
ing that it is long since any work of a 
religious character has received such general 
praise. High Church, Low Church and Non- 
conformist journals have all united in wel- 
coming ‘The Miracles of Jesus” as a 
valuable addition to Christian literature, one 
influential paper tendering its thanks to the 
author for having put “so much practical 
and vital truth in so small a compass.” 
Even the secular journals have been loud in 
their praises of the book. 

Dr. Lang was Vicar of Portsea when he 
wrote “ The Miracles of Jesus,” and none 
but a man with an earnest desire to help his 
fellows would have snatched the time from 
his sleeping hours, few as they were at the 
best of times, to produce this valuable work. 
The greater part of it was pened after mid 
night, when the author had sat down weary 
at the close of a hard day’s toil in one of 
the most crowded and needy parishes in the 
whole of England. Dr, Lang does not use 
the typewriter nor does he dictate his literary 
productions. His manuscript is written by 
himself very carefully, and few markings are 
rendered necessary on the corrected proof- 
sheets after the matter has been set into type. 


Three Generations 

WHETHER or no the theory of heredity is 
accepted, it is undeniable that certain families 
produce for generations, men prominent for 
their talent or their goodness or, as is often- 
times the case, for both. A typical instance 
is that of the Moffat family. The splendid 
work of the great Dr. Moffat is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference 
here. The pioneer of South African mis- 
sionary effort, his fearless spirit and his un- 
failing trust in God, both of which rare virtues 
were shared by his wife, enabled him to go 
into territory hitherto untrodden by the 
white man’s foot. The opposition he en- 
countered at the hands of Government 
Officials at the Cape, the danger of death in 


which he repeatedly stood, are matters of 
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history, and when, after fifty-three years of 
untiring labour in.the Dark Continent, he 
returned to England for good in 1870, 
Southern Africa was no longer the land of 
mystery it had been, and Christian workers 
were quite ready to continue the woik of the 
great pioneer. 


The Rev. John Smith Moffat, C.M.G. 
FOREMOST among the missionaries who 
carried on the work of Dr. Moffat in Africa 
was his son, the Rev. John Smith Moffat. 
This well-known missionary and administrator 
was born at Kuruman in Bechuanaland in 
1835 and his earliestinfancy was spent among 
the natives his parents loved so well. Later 
on he was sent to England for his education, 
which commenced at a private school in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and was continued at 
Cheshunt College and New College, London. 
So soon as his studies were completed Mr. 
Moffat went out to South Africa and in 1859 
commenced to preach the Gospel among the 
Matabeles. This work he continued for six 
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years and then he returned to the land of 
his birth, Bechuanaland, labouring as a mis- 
sionary until 1879. The following year he 


became Commissioner on the Western border 
of the Transvaal during the British occupa- 
tion of 1880-81, and so highly were his 
services appreciated by the Government, that 
after filling the post of magistrate at Maseru 
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Like Father like Son 

THE Rev. J. S. Moffat’s son, Dr. R. U. 
Moffat, C.M.G., is a man to whom as to his 
father and grandfather, Africa owes much. 
He was born in 1866, at the same place as 
his father, Kuruman in Bechuanaland, and 
received the first elements of education in 
Africa. Later he came to Britain, and at 
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Dr. R. U. Moffat, C.M.G. 


Dr. Robert Moffat 


Rev. J. S. Moffat, C.M.G. 


THE FAMOUS MISSIONARY AND HIS SON AND GRANDSON 


in Basutoland and Taungs in Bechuanaland 
he was appointed Assistant Commissioner in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Matabele- 
land. Eight years he carried out this difficult 
work, and as a recognition of his services 
received the C.M.G. Quite recently Mr. 
Moffat with his wife, who had been on a 
visit to Britain, returned to South Africa, 
where he still carries on missionary work, 
describing it as his recreation. His biography 
of his parents, “The Lives of Robert and 
Mary Moffat,” is a very well-known work. 


Edinburgh University took a medical degree. 
In 1881 Dr. Moffat entered the service of 
the British East Africa Company, and since 
1893, when he accompanied Sir Gerald 
Portal’s mission to Uganda, he has remained 
in that quickly developing countryas principal 
medical officer. In 1899 he received the 
C.M.G. 


Baptist Chaplain to the Forces 


AT last a Baptist chaplain to his Majesty’s 
troops has been appointed by the War Office, 
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and the first to hold the important position 
is the Rev. John Spence, F.R.A.S., pastor of 
Chelsea Chapel, who will minister to the 
spiritual needs of Baptist soldiers in the 
Home district. Mr. Spence is peculiarly 
suited for the post. He is a born leader, 
and few ministers of the Gospel have 
had such a varied experience of men and 
things as he. ‘The story of his career reads 
more like a romance than actual fact, and 
although as a child of seven he used to 
stand on a piece of turf, and in imagination 
preach to thousands, it was only after years 
of hardship and adventure that he was able 
to fulfil his youthful ambition and become a 
preacher. 


Youthful Days 


LikE many other men who have become 
prominent and successful in various spheres 
of life, Mr. Spence owes much io his mother, 
who did her best to train up her boy in the 
fear of God. In his book—* From Fore- 
castle to Pulpit ”—the new chaplain writes : 
“T was very young when I first went to 
school. I think I can, even now, feel my- 
self being safely lifted over the fast flowing, 
big burn, and gently placed on the other 
side, and by way of a parting salute having a 
tender kiss impressed on my face. Who did 
all this for me? My mother! Ah, what a 
mother she was tome! What care and love 
she bestowed on me that I might be happy, 
and, at all cost to her own comfort, have 
every delicacy which she could give me. I 
can so well remember her earnest prayers as 
I knelt by her side in our little home, with 
its sand covered floor. As I now look around 
my study, with its thousand books, the 
thought arises—am I really the same person 
who once lived in a little cot, with only a 
Bible, a few of Spurgeon’s sermons, and a 
spelling-book ? ” 


Whaling in Arctic Seas 


ScHooL days being ended, Mr. Spence 
began very early in life to follow the employ- 
ment of a fishing lad. Then he shipped on 
board an Arctic whaler, and visited Green- 
land, making altogether six voyages to that 
far northern region and experiencing some 
exciting adventures. On one occasion the 
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second officer of the vessel on which Mr. 
Spence was “line manager” was killed by 
a blow from a whale’s tail, which upset 
a boat and injured several other men who 
were in it with the officer, a Mr. Lamb of 
Dundee. In his autobiography the chaplain 
gives a touching and graphic account of the 
funeral. The coffin was kept on board for 
about three weeks, made fast to a beam on 
deck, and covered over with a tarpaulin. 
Then, Mr. Spence continues: “One fine 
afternoon, as the sun was kissing those snow 
covered mountains, Mr. Lamb was reverently 
laid to rest on land, near to the scene of the 
accident—Pond’s Bay, Davis Strait. There 
was another funeral at the same time, of an 
old sailor from a Dundee whaler that was 
near us. Both the burials took place 
together. As the sixteen boats, with their 
little flags half mast, moved away from the 
Erik on their solemn duty that evening, 
I shall never forget the terrible sublimity of 
the scene which then spread around me, 
and the strange thrilling emotions, with 
which I looked upon the sea march of the 
dead. Behind us rose up thousands of feet 
of snow-white mountains, some of them like 
gigantic cathedral spires ; while out -toward 
the sea appeared~a solid plain of glass of 
many beautiful colours. These colours were 
caused by the sun’s dazzling rays passing 
through a golden cloud which was hovering 
over the highest mountain peak, and which 
reflected rosy hues upon the stainless ice 
and made it appear exquisitely beautiful. 
The sky overhead wore a soft violet hue. 
All around was still and sad, and seemed 
a white realm of mystery and of death. A 
simple wooden slab, well carved by our 
carpenter, bearing Mr. Lamb’s name, date 
of birth, and time and place of death, was 
placed at his grave. When we returned 
from that lonely spot, far away from friends 
and home, our hearts were all sad as we 
said farewell to a good old shipmate.” 


Education under Difficulties 

ArTER Mr. Spence left the whaling he 
began to sail in southern-going ships, in 
which he visited many parts of the globe, 
ultimately holding command of two sailing- 
vessels, ‘The incidents of his fishing life 
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were remarkable and his sailor life was not 
less strange. No wonder he writes: “ As 
I take a retrospect, and recall events in my 
own humble life, I cannot help thinking that 
it looks more like a romance than actual 
facts.” Mr. Spence served five years in the 
second class Royal Naval Reserve, and eight 
years in the first class reserve. After giving 
up the sea he made Edinburgh the city of 
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The Rev. John Spence, F.R.A.S., first Baptist Chaplain 
of His Majesty's Forces 


his adoption. In this city he became 
superintendent of a large manufacturing 
firm. While in this employment his love 
for active service in God’s work increased. 
Being converted at a Gospel hall he learned 
to love mission work, and had a desire to 
preach the Gospel to others. But having 
followed a seafaring life, he required the 
necessary tuition for the work of the 
ministry, and for four years and nine months 
attended private classes. ‘It was,” as he 
says, “indeed, very hard on one’s health 
to work all day at one’s ordinary empioyment 
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then to study all the evening and 
sometimes until the early hours of the 
morning. But this I did to the satisfaction 
of those who were my teachers.” 


The First Sermon 

Durinc Mr. Spence's stay in Edinburgh 
he frequently received calls to preach, and 
the first place in which he delivered his 
message was the mission hall connected with 
the late Dr. Bonar’s church. On leaving 
Edinburgh he was appointed by the Sea- 
man’s Christian Friends Society as missionary 
on the south coast of Cornwall, and here he 
succeeded in attracting crowds of sailors and 
others to the mission hall. A great revival 
sprang up, and during a mission which was 
held by Mr. Spence alternately in the various 
chapels, whole families were led to a new 
life, whilst many hardened and impenitent 
sinners were reached. 

Later Mr. Spence received a call from the 
Baptist Church in Arbroath; and was or- 
dained to the ministry in October 189r. 
His success at Arbroath was such that 
numbers of people were turned away 
frequently from the church doors. After 
two years’ ministry Mr. Spence paid a visit 
to America. 


and 


In London 


WHEN Mr. Spence preached first in 
Chelsea Chapel, London, his congregation 
numbered only 58 persons; and this ina 
building that can accommodate 1160 people. 

But very soon crowds began to gather, 
and the almost empty building was filled. 
Some people described the success as ‘‘a flash 
in the pan,” but after eight years’ ministry 
there is no sign of a falling off, notwith- 
standing the great changes which have taken 
place in Chelsea. Over four hundred persons 
have been baptized; and more than six 
hundred have been received into church 
fellowship during Mr. Spence’s pastorate. 
Mr. Spence has the gift of a teacher as well 
as that of an evangelist. He is also an 
author, his writings on astronomy and his 
printed sermons having had a very wide 
circulation; whilst his lectures on “The 
Wonders of the Heavens ” are always largely 
attended. 
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The Course of Justice 


By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of ‘“‘ The Secret of the Marshes,’’ &c. 
Iilustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Farmer John Martin, years before the story 
opens, had married the daughter of a county 
family. The latter was snubbed by Squire Staple- 
ton and his wife, the farmer’s landlord. She died 
young, leaving one son, Edward Martin, who, after 
a brilliant career at Oxford and in Germany, 
returns a violent Socialist, much to his father’s 
anger. 

Squire Stapleton is in low water financially, his 
wife being a silly extravagant woman. His son, 
Arthur, a lazy young man, is very friendly with the 
farmer's orphan niece, Clara Wood, a girl of 
strong character who is ill-used by her uncle, whom 
she hates. She is also jealous of Edward. Muriel 
Stapleton, the Squire's daughter, has formed a 
friendship with the sister of a Dr. Bartlett, living 
in the neighbouring town of Stanborough. Arthur 
Stapleton has lost money in gambling, and has 
contracted a loan. 

Meanwhile Edward Martin, refusing to be an 
idle gentleman, goes to work with an eccentric 
clergyman, Canon Brand, the vicar of a large 
parish jin Stanborough. There is a forthcoming 
eleetion, and he is drawn to attend a meeting of 
the men of the railway works in Stanborough, and 
there makes a strong speech and jumps into popu- 
larity with them. . 


CHAPTER X 


T was two or three days after that meet- 
ing of railway men at which Edward 
had begun to make a name for him- 
self Clara was in the breakfast-room, 

taking a last look round to see that every- 
thing was prepared, for the hands of the clock 
on the mantelpiece pointed to five or six 
minutes to eight, the hour when John Martin 
returned from his early morning round of the 
farm. 

The postman had brought. the letters. 
Moreton-in-the-Meadow was almost the first 
house he called at after his long tramp from 
Stanborough in the early morning. He had 
also brought, as he did weekly, the local 
paper, the Stanborough Gazette, and it lay 
on the table beside the letters. John 
Martin always looked forward to its perusal 
at his breakfast, for, like most of his kind, 


he loved the local news, and, besides, there 
was always a “Market Column” in the 
Gazelte. 

Clara opened the paper and glanced over 
its contents casually. Suddenly her eye tit 
on a heading that caused her to give a 
slight start and elevate her eyebrows. It 
was this : 

‘* MEETING OF THE ‘ RArLway ARTISAN’ 
RADICAL ASSOCIATION, 

‘* ELOQUENT SPEECH BY Mr. Epwarp MartTIN.” 
The speech was not reported at full length, 
but there was enough in the column to make 
it pretty obvious that the speaker thereof 
had not minced matters, especially as one or 
two of the more fiery sentences were quoted 
verbatim. The paragraph ended with the 
remark, ‘“ We understand that Mr. Martin is 
the son of Mr. John Martin of Rushcott, 
one of the best known of our local farmers 
and corn dealers, and a strong supporter of 
the Conservative cause in the division. His 
son, decidedly, does no: intend to follow his 
political views ! ” 

A smile curled her lips as she refolded 
the paper and laid it down again, for her 
uncle’s footsteps were approaching. He gave 
her a curt nod and sat down to his breakfast. 
After giving a brief glance at his letters he 
Opened the paper, propped it up against 
the cruet, and began to read. She watched 
him out of the corners of her eyes as she 
slowly poured out the coffee. She did not 
have to wait long; a gathering frown and 
a look of intense displeasure in his keen 
eyes told her that he had read the paragraph 
to the end. She gloated, inwardly, over his 
discomfiture. 

Then she remarked, apparently quite 
casually : 

“Let me see. Edward is coming over 
to-day, isn’t he ?” 

“What if he is?” asked her uncle 
savagely. 

“Only I must lay his place for dinner and 
get something ready for him.” 
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While John Martin 
was pondering in_ his 
mind all that morning 
over the lecture he should 
bestow upon his son, 
Edward, all unconscious 
of the storm that was 
brewing—for he had not 
yet seen the morning 
paper—had mounted his 
bicycle and was riding 
merrily along the road 
to Rushcott. Just be- 
fore entering the village 
there was a steep de- 
scent, ending in a sharp 
turn at the bottom, and 
of sufficient importance 
to be marked “ Danger- 
ous to Cyclists.” For 
a mile or so before he 
reached the top of this 
hill, Edward had noticed 
a female figure on a 
machine in front of him, 
and had gradually over- 
taken her until, when he 
arrived at the notice- 
board, she was only a few 
yards ahead, and he re- 
cognised her as Muriel 
Stapleton. 

She had already begun 
the descent of the hill, 
and he was thinking to 








He opened his paper, propped it against the cruet, and began to read 


? 


“Yes, he is coming,” replied the farmer 
with an energy of expression that betokened 
stormy times for Edward. 

He crammed the paper into his pocket 
with a quick look at his niece. He felt so 
ashamed, for the moment, of the whole thing 
that he could not bear the thought of even 
Clara seeing the paragraph. He wondered 
if she had read it, but she was only smiling, 
innocently enough he thought. He finished 
his breakfast much sooner than usual that 
morning, only eating half his ordinary amount, 


and went out with never another word to 
Clara. 


himself that it was a 
questionable task for a 
lady to undertake, when 
he heard a shriek in front of him, and, at 
the same time, saw her pedals begin to 
whirl madly round without her feet upon 
them. She had lost control over the 
machine ! 

His cool head took in the situation at a 
glance, and he acted on a sudden impulse 
without the slightest hesitation. Bending 


over his handles he pedalled down the steep 
descent with all his might, shouting, as he 
did so: 

“ Ride straight and hold on!” 

If he could only catch her up before the 
bottom was reached ! 


He had a powerful 
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brake, he knew, and was strong in leg. 
Presently he drew close alongside her 
machine, as near to it as possible, and 
throwing out his arm, grasped her firmly 
round the waist while he put on his brake, 
and back-pedalled with all his might. 

“ Hold tight !” he cried. 

But either she did not understand or else 
she was dizzy with the peril that lay before 
her, for instead of retaining her grasp on the 
handle-bars she let go, and clutched at him 
wildly. He might have stopped them both 
otherwise, but as it was her bicycle shot from 
beneath her, leaving all her weight upon his 
arm, and in spite of his efforts to save her 
she dragged him off his machine, and they 
both came to the ground, rolling on the 
dusty road, some five-and-twenty yards before 
the curve at the bottom. 

He sprang to his feet in a moment, quite 
unhurt, and gave her his hand: She rose 
slowly, limping as she did so. 

* Are you hurt ?” 

“ Not much. My foot twisted under me. 
And you?” 

“ Not a scratch, thanks.” 

“T should have held on. Oh, thank you 
so much, Mr. Martin,” she went on as she 
began to realise what had really happened. 
“T don’t know how it would have ended but 
for you.” And she looked at the ugly curve 
with a shudder. , 

“It was the only thing I could do,” he 
said. ‘I’m so glad I was just behind you. 
You should never have attempted to ride 
down this hill.” 

“T’ve often done it before—but—it was a 
terrible risk for you.” 

He laughed. 

“ Not very much,” he said. Can you 
walk ?” 

She limped, painfully. 

“A little, I think. I shall be able to get 
honie. It’s not far.” 

‘You must let me help you.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve damaged your machine,” 
she said, looking ruefully at the loose spikes 
and bent wheel-rims as she spoke. 

“ Never mind that. Let’s have a look at 
yours. Why, it doesn’t appear to be hurt a bit. 
I'll just take mine into that cottage, and the 
carrier can bring it back to Stanborough.” 
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She sat down by the side of the road, 
brushing the dirt marks off her skirt, 
arranging her hat and smoothing her hair 
while she waited for him. A little shudder 
ran through her as she thought of the narrow 
escape she had had. Then she smiled to 
herself. To think of Edward Martin acting 
as knight-errant ! 

‘* Now,” he said, as he came back, “ I'll 
wheel your bike and you take my arm. Can 
you manage it? Or would you like me to 
go on and get you a trap?” 

‘“No. I think I can walk. It’s not so bad 
as all that. Thanks very much. I’m so sorry 
to give you all this trouble.” 

She took his arm and they started to walk 
to Rushcott Manor. ‘There was a short cut 
across the fields which he suggested taking, 
lifting the machine over the stiles. He was 
perfectly at his ease and talked quite natu- 
rally to her. 

“You have left Moreton-in-the-Meadow, 
haven’t you?” she asked presently. 

“Yes. I’m working under Canon Brand,” 
and he proceeded to give her some idea of 
the Canon’s parish and the people thereof. 
She listened with interest. Quite casually 
he mentioned Dr. Bartlett and his sister. 

* Do you know them ?” she asked. 

“Yes. They’rea delightful couple. I’ve 
been to see them several times. Miss 
Bartlett is clever, you know; we’ve had 
several most pungent arguments on social 
matters. Of course we don’t agree, and that 
makes it doubly charming.” 

‘That led them to talk of the said social 
matters, and Muriel found herself laughing 
outright as Edward gravely enunciated some 
of his schemes. ‘They were new to her. 
The atmosphere of Rushcott Manor would 
never have allowed them, and she thought 
of her father’s horror of anything approach- 
ing the word “ radical.” 

That same father of hers was standing on 
the lawn, critically examining one of his rose- 
bushes, when he saw the couple coming up 
the carriage drive. At first he could hardly 
believe his own eyes, and put on his 
pince-nez to help them. Edward Martin 
took off his hat with a cool “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Stapleton,” while Muriel hastened to 

explain matters. 
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“ That is the luncheon- 
bell,” he said, but with 
extreme stiffness. “Can I 
offer you some lunch, Mr. 
Martin ?” 

He devoutly trusted 
the invitation would never 
be accepted. But it was! 

«Thanks very much,” 
said Edward. “ My father 
will hardly expect me now, 
it’s so late.” 

He said it so coolly, 
with such nonchalance, 
that Muriel, who perfectiy 
understood her father’s 
feelings, smiled to herself 
with intense amusement. 
In the hall they met Mrs. 
Stapleton and Arthur. 
The former bowed frigidly 
to Edward, the latter held 
out a careless hand and 
noddeda “Good morning.” 
Meanwhile the Squire ex- 
plained matters and gave 
orders for another place 
to be laid at the table. 

Mrs. Stapleton was as- 
tounded. She acknow- 
ledged to herself that 














Leaving all her weight upon bis arm 


rhe Squire put forth his hand with the 
courtly grace that was his characteristic. 

‘You have probably saved my daughter’s 
life, Mr. Martin,” he warmly, “and I 
don’t know how to thank you sufficiently.’ 

“J’m sure I am only too glad to 
been of any service.” 

Muriel had taken her father’s arm while 
talking, and they had all three walked to the 
open front door, Edward leading the bicycle. 
Just at that moment the gong in the hall 
The hesitated 
caste distinction and hospitality, 


said 


have 


sounded. Squire between 
between 


common gratitude and intense repugnance 


for he, too, had 
read the Stanborough Gazette that morning 


towards the object thereof 


Finally good breeding and natural politeness 
got the better of him. 


Edward had performed a 


certain service to. her 
daughter, but—to ask 
him to lunch! It was atrocious. Her 


dignity was upset, and she ate and drank in 
frigid silence. Arthur’s manner was reserved, 
but he joined in the conversation now and 
then with a word or two. Edward, by far the 
most at ease of any one present, began to 
talk of his travels abroad. Even the Squire 
was interested and put questions to him. 
And so the meal progressed. At the end 
of it Mrs. Stapleton rose from the table, 
bowed stiffly to Edward, took Muriel’s arm, 
and left the room. Arthur produced his 
cigarette-case, and the three men smoked 
for a few minutes. Then Edward Martin 


rose to go. 


g 
“ Good-bye,” said the Squire, who accom- 
panied him to the door, “and once again let 


me express my gratitude to you.” 
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‘*‘Not at all, Mr. Stapleton.” 

“TI only wish,” went on the Squire, as he 
shook the young man’s hand, “ that I could 
commend your political opinions as much as 
your courage.” 

“T wish you could,” replied Edward as he 
left the house. 

“ Now what does he mean by that?” asked 
the Squire of himself as he stood in the hall. 
He had intended to administer a little rebuke, 
but somehow Edward seemed to have turned 
the tables on him. 

“Has he gone?” asked a voice behind 
him. He turned, and confronted his wife. 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ How could you have asked him to stay ? 
I never heard of sucha thing. It put me in 
a most unpleasant position.” 

“ But, my dear, he had probably saved 
Muriel’s life, and ” 

“Well, what if he had? That was no 
reason for asking him to lunch. A pretty 
state of affairs if every one who renders us a 
service is to be treated as our equal. I sup- 
pose you know he broke his bicycle ?” 

“Did he?” 

“Yes. And as it’s extremely unpleasant 
to be under an obligation to the son of one’s 
tenant, I hope you'll give him a new one, 
Charles. ‘That will end the incident once 
and for all.” 

“T don’t think I can offer him any such 
thing, it would offend him.” 

“Offend him! What nonsense you talk ! 
Oh, very well, if you won't do it I shall take 
the matter into my own hands.” 

He took no notice of the threat. His wife 
so often said she was going to do silly things 





and forgot to do them. 

As for Edward, he walked on to Moreton 
in-the-Meadow in high good humour with 
himself anent his retort to the Squire. Going 
up to the farm he met his father 

*T thought you were coming to dinner, 
Edward ?” 

“So I was. But I've had a meal now.’ 

“« Where?” 

“Oh, [ve been lunching at the Manor 
House.” 

“You've been lunching at the Manor 
House!” cried the farmer, seizing him by 
the arm. ‘What do you mean ?” 
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“ What I say. Mr. Stapleton asked me,” 
and he told his father of his adventure. John 
Martin’s admiration for his son’s courage was 
swallowed up in his wrath. 

“T forbid you ever to go to the Manor 
House again,” he said angrily. 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because I say so. For five and 
twenty years I’ve never crossed its threshold 
except to pay my rent, and then I’ve never 
tasted of the Squire’s hospitality. For your 
mother’s sake, my boy! Haven't I told you 
how they treated her—cut her off from their 
boasted society because they said she had 
lowered herself for ever? Do you think I 
want a son of mine to play them civil? You 
saved his daughter. That was right and just. 
But go there again youshall not. I wonder 
they ask you,” he continued bitterly. “I 
wonder they stooped in their pride. That 
pride, mark my words, Edward, shall have 
a fall!” 

Edward was silent, not knowing what to 
reply. ‘The farmer paused, wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief, slowly repented 
of the unwonted outburst, calmed down to 
his normal sternness, and then pulled the 
Stanborough Gazette out of his pocket. 

“Look here!” he said, giving the paper 
to his son, and pointing to the paragraph in 
it. * lve got a word to say to you about this.” 

The young man glanced at it. 

«“ What a pity!” he exclaimed ; “ they might 
have reported it in full while they were about 
hy 

And then the storm burst. 
it perfectly calmly. 

“I'm awfully sorry you don’t agree with 
me,” he said when it was over, *“* but you 
knew beforehand 1 went to work for the 


Edward took 


good of the men. 
“ For the good of the men! I shall see 
Canon Brand about this.’ 
‘What on earth can he have to object 
to?” asked the young man in astonishment. 
Edward Martin was imperturbable. He 


was hopeless! 
CHAPTER XI 
Since the day that Arthur Stapleton had 


made that curious shot on the hill-top, he 
had met Clara Wood frequently. Once 
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having put her foot down and defied her 
uncle, the girl had not hesitated since to take 
a ramble whenever she was inclined, and 
perhaps something more than accident had 
generally caused Arthur Stapleton to take a 
ramble in the same direction and at the same 
time. They had become great friends. He 
took a pleasure in meeting the handsome, 
high-spirited girl, finding in her companion- 
ship much after his own heart. He became 
more and more impressed with the depth of 
her character. He liked the defiant, resolute 
attitude she had assumed towards her uncle. 
The intimacy deepened. He told her some- 
thing of himself, how it was being arranged 
that he was to go to London shortly and do 
something. Not that he cared much what 
happened. His governor seemed to think 
that he ought to do something, and a little 
London life wouldn’t hurt him. 

And she was touched with the spirit of 
romance, mingled with ambition. Not that 
she was not perfectly honest in her feelings 
towards Arthur Stapleton. His rough 
good humour, his genuine friendliness had 
touched her to the heart. She knew very 
well that she was his inferior socially, 
but she felt that he never this a 
thought, but was perfectly sincere towards 
her in word and deed. She knew, also, that 
he was an honourable man, and that she 
could trust him. But her liking for Arthur 
Stapleton had something of ambition in it— 
as yet. Thrown back on herself, treated with 
coldness and distrust, she had learned to be 
coldly shrewd and suspicious in return, to 
scheme and build up plans for herself, plans 
not only of self-advancement and freedom, 
but of bitter revenge. Her hatred of Edward 
was only due to the fact that John Martin 
had made her feel for months before his 
return that all the love he had was lavished 
upon his son, while she must be content with 
his just generosity. 

She was thinking over these things one 
sunny afternoon towards the end of sultry July 
as she walked across the cornfields. ‘That 
golden background suited well the tall girl as 
she came along, dressed in a blue gown, her 
dark hair crowned with a pretty garden hat 
adorned with bright red poppies ; indeed, it 
seemed as if the corn close to the path bowed 


gave 
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to her as she passed and rendered nature’s 
homage to nature’s beauty. Arthur Stapleton, 
leaning over the stile that led from the field to 
a dark copse watched her as she drew near, 
and thought she had never looked so hand- 
some. She smiled as she came up to him 
and shook hands. 

“Well,” she said, “have you nothing 
better to do this lovely Gay than to lounge 
about?” 

“And wait for you? I want nothing 
better. You are looking charming to-day, 
Clara.” 

He spoke bluntly. It was the first out- 
right compliment he had ever paid her, 
and her eyes fell for a moment before his, 
while a blush heightened the colour of her 
cheeks. 

“Tt is very hot,” she said, “I’m longing 
to get into the shade.” 

He helped her over the stile and they 
turned into the copse, straying from the path 
by the grey-marked trunks of the beech- 
trees until they came to a partly overgrown 
spot where the crisp moss around a large 
tree invited repose. She sat down, taking 
off her hat as she did so, and swinging it 
carelessly in her hand. He took a seat 
beside her. A few casual remarks passed 
between them, and presently he said : 

‘Everything is settled now. I’m going 
away next month—to London.” 

She looked at him quickly. 

“I’m sorry for that,” she said. 

“No! Are you really ?” 

“J don’t know why I should be, though. 
hope you'll find it pleasant.” 

“JT don’t care about leaving Rushcott at 
all now,” he said. 

“Why not? ‘There’s nothing to keep you 
here.” 

“‘T shall miss these pleasant meetings.” 

“ Nonsense. You'll have fresh interests. 
And—well, you'll forget all about me,” she 
answered with a little laugh. 

“Do you think so? And shall you for- 
get too?” 

“I? Qh yes, I suppose so. 
gether, though,” she added 
haven’t too many friends.” 

“And you reckon me one of them ?” 

.“* Of course I do.” 
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‘‘ Well, we can write to one another, I 
suppose.” 

She shook her head. 

“Why on earth not?” he asked. 

“No. You mustn’t forget that I am 
only the farmer’s niece, and you the Squire’s 
son.” 

“Don’t talk rot and nonsense, Clara. 
We've been chums together, and it isn’t 
likely I’m going to let any miserable social 
distinctions come between us.” 

He took her hand, but she drew it away 
hastily. 

“No!” she said decidedly, “it must end. 
Even now you—both of us—have made a 
mistake. Think what your father would say 
if he knew you had been meeting me so 
often!” 

“T don’t care what he would say. If I 
care to make friends with any one it is 
nothing to him.” 

“@r to me?” she asked, looking him 
steadily in the face. ‘“ What would the world 
think of me, a penniless girl, with scarcely a 
home, meeting you—writing to you—and— 
and—No, Arthur. It would have to stop 
in any case, this friendship of ours, and per- 
haps it is as well to end it now.” 

“And I say it shall not end,” he said 
vehemently. “If you think that I don’t mean 
to stick by you, Clara, you haven’t fathomed 
me yet. Listen to me ” and again he 
took her hand. 

Again she drew it back. 

“Think what you are saying,” 
quietly. 

“TI have thought, and I'll mince matters 
no longer. If the friendship is to be at an 
end it shall give way to something stronger, 
for I’ve got to look upon you as something 
more than a friend now. I began by liking 
you, and I’ve ended by loving you. I mean 
it, Clara, honestly and sincerely I do, and 
I’m going to ask you———” 

“Stop, Arthur! I won’t hear words that 
are spoken on the impulse, of the moment.” 

“They are not. Do you think I don’t 
know my own mind? I tell you I love you, 
and m 

She sat more upright and looked at him 
with flashing cyes. 

* Pon’t say it, don’t say it! Can’t you see 





she said 
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my position ? I know it is not my fault that 
I am placed as | am, but it is a fact all the 
same. You know what the world would call 
me—a scheming adventuress. You know 
how the world would treat you, or rather 
you don’t know. But I do. I know what 
you would have to face. Your eyes are 
blinded. Let me go. Let me forget!” 

“No! I have weighed everything and I 
care for nothing. I am master of my own 
actions, and neither man nor any other 
barrier shall come between me and the 
woman I love. Clara, answer me, will you 
return that love? Will you be my wife?” 

“Your wife!” she answered almost 
fiercely, “to drag you down, to be looked 
upon by your family as a blot on their name? 
That’s what it would be. Oh, think, think 
what you are saying.” 

“‘]f you love me as dearly as I love you, 

Clara, you could not drag me down. It is 
an insult to you to think it. And I say 
candidly that I make no sacrifice, I ask 
you to honour my life.” 
She hid 
her face in her hands and he waited in 
silence. 
said : 


He had grown almost eloquent. 
Presently she raised her head and 


* }o you really mean this ?” 

* Do you not believe me as a man of my 
word ?” 

“ Yes—I do.” 

“Then, once again, will you be my wife, 
Clara? Can you love me ? 

“T can. Yes, I do, Arthur.” 

He seized her hand and bent forward to 
kiss her. But she drew back her head 
proudly. 

“ And you will never repent of this? 

“Never. When I was only your friend 
you didn’t doubt me?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t doubt me now, dearest.” 

“T don’t,” she said softly, bending her head 
towards him as he kissed her lips. “And 
I will try to make you never regret it, 
Arthur.” 

Suddenly she drew back from him and 
started to her feet 

“ Oh,” she said, “I trust you, yes, I trust 
you, Arthur, and I know you love me. But 


look into the future. Draw back, while 


” 
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They sat down once 
more in this new world 
of theirs and talked as 


lovers only can.  Pre- 
sently she said : 

* Are you going to tell 
your people about it ?” 
‘Why yes, of course I 


am.’ 


“ They will be very 
angry.” 
“TI don’t care. Let 


them be angry, dear.” 

“ Arthur, I think just 
for the present it will be 
best to keep our engage- 
ment a secret.” 

“ Why, darling ?” 

“Well,” she replied, 
weighing every word care- 
fully, “partly for my 
sake. I have my uncle 
to reckon with as well as 
your parents.” 

“ But surely 

“Do you know he 
hates all of you in the 
Manor House? ” 

“ Really? I know he’s 
not over friendly to the 
governor, but there gene- 
rally is a feeling between 
farmers and their land- 
lord, you know.” 











And you will never repent this? 


there is time if there is one fear in your 
heart of what you will have to face there! 
Once your wife I shall claim you as equal. 
I am proud. Iwill never submit to insult 
or snub from any one. I shall claim you 
as mine with a strong hold as well as a 
loving one. I will never suffer it to be said 
that you stooped to raise me to your level or 
that I encouraged you to bend to mine.” 

“ Bravo!” he cried, springing to his feet 
and standing in front of her, “ that is what I 
expected of you! That makes me love you 
the more and feel the prouder of winning you. 
It shall be you and I against the world, 
darling.” 


“This is more than a 

mere feeling, Arthur. It’s 

a downright hatred. Do 

you know I believe he’d do any of you an 

injury if he could. He doesn’t think I’ve 

guessed it, but I have. And of one thing, at 
least, I’m quite certain.” 

“What's that ?” 

“If he thought we were engaged he’d 
turn me out of Moreton-in-the-Meadow. I 
know he would.” 

“* Nonsense!” 

* He would, I tell you.” 

“Then we could get married at once, 
dear,” he said reassuringly. 

She shook her head. 

“No. We must wait awhile for that. 
Why,” she added, with a smile, “you 
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couldn’t take me to the Manor House to 
live with you there, could you? You've 
got to make a home first.” 

“By George, yes,” he exclaimed rather 
moodily. ‘But I'll do it. I’ve got something 
to work for now. You trust me for that, 
Clara.” 

“ IT do, dear. But, in the meanwhile, 
wouldn’t it be best to keep our own secret ? 
I don’t want to turn out into the world at a 
moment’s notice.” 

“Well,” he said slowly, “ perhaps you're 
right, Clara. If you wish it to be so, I’ll say 
nothing till you give me leave.” 

“I do wish it,” she replied. 

He walked with her to the entrance of the 
copse, kissed her once more as he said good- 
bye to her, and, seating himself on the stile, 
watched her walk away through the corn- 
fields, turning once and again with a little 
wave of her hand to him. He did not 
regret the step he had taken for a moment. 
He felt that Clara Wood was a prize worth 
the winning, and his love fcr her was deep 
and true. He was prepared to face his father 
in the matter, though well he knew how the 
Squire would take it. But Arthur Stapleton 
was no coward where others were concerned. 
‘The only enemy he feared was himself, and 
he grew moody as he thought over his 
prospects. He had not told Clara the state 
of his father’s finances, indeed, he only half 
realised them himself, for he had been so 
accustomed to hear the Squire grumble over 
money matters that even the disclosure 
about the mortgages had had no great effect 
upon him. But what he did fear were his 
own immediate prospects. He had borrowed 
money, and he knew the time must come 
when his IO Us and their heavy interest 
must confront him. ‘The only thing that 
solaced him was the thought that at least he 
could work. This engagement had put him 
upon his mettle. Once tide over his money 
troubles, once begin to earn a living for him- 
self, and then all would come right. In the 
far future he saw nothing to fear. Squire of 
Rushcott Manor, with Clara as his wife, he 
could defy the world. 

As for Clara, she, too, pondered deeply 
upon her homeward way. The struggle 
within the girl between her good and evil 
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natures was a strong one. She loved Arthur. 
She told herself so over and over again. And 
yet the demon of ambition would whisper to 
her that it was not only love for him that 
made her heart bound with joy as she walked 
back to the farm that afternoon. She had 
led him on. She knew she had. It was part of 
the purpose that had taken possession of her of 
late. She tried to analyse her feelings, to 
put her uncle and the farm on one side, and 
presently she found herself asking the 
question : 

“If he were poor, or even a man of my 
own station of life, should I love him just the 
same? If I thought a life of struggle and 
poverty were before us and nothing more, 
should I still be content to be his wife ?” 

“Qh, of course I should, of course I 
should!” she answered. 

But love was not quite triumphant yet. 
Love must be unselfish and entirely self- 
sacrificing before it can ever be really trium- 
phant. Love must breathe the spirit of Christ 
and be blessed, therefore, by God before 
it can rule supremely overa life. And Clara 
had still to learn this. We have always to 
learn whenever there is a doubt. We have 
always to pass through a struggle before the 
doubt is vanquished. And Clara had yet to 
struggle against herself. ‘There were the 
conflicting passions of love, ambition, hatred 
and malice within her nature. Which would 
triumph ? 


CHAPTER XII 


SomE three weeks or more had elapsed since 
the morning when Edward Martin bad saved 
Muriel Stapleton from what had promised to 
be a very nasty accident. John Martin had 
an interview with Canon Brand when he was 
in Stanborough the following market-day, 
and had protested vehemently against the 
line his son was taking, to the extent of 
hinting that the good Canon himself was 
somewhat to blame in the matter. 

«‘ My dear friend,” said the latter earnestly, 
“don’t think that I agree for a moment with 
his speaking at that meeting.” 

«Then why did you let him go?” 

“Let him go? I cannot place any curb 


on his actions outside the particular paro- 
chial work 1 give him to do. 


And, what is 
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more, I tell you frankly that I won’t try. 
The more I see of that young man the more 
I’m convinced he must buy his experience 
for himself. He’s too brilliant to be con- 
trolled just now. It would warp him.” 

“ And how is this sort of thing going to 
end, I should like to know?” said thé farmer 
surlily. 

“Ah! Now you are more reasonable. 
You admit that it will end. Well, I don’t 
think it will do so in the way you fear. You 
know the old proverb about a young man 
sowing his wild oats, eh? Well, there are 
two sides to it. If his oats are immoral 
ones, stop him from sowing them by all 
means ; but if they are moral wild oats, give 
him a free hand, and don’t fear the results.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

‘“] mean this. Mad and unworkable as 
many of Edward’s projects are, they are all 
based on good motives, and he believes in 
them from a sense of duty. He’s a God- 
fearing youth, and he loves his fellow men. 
He works on moral lines, even if he works 
foolishly. Frustrate him, and you strike a 
blow at his motives ; see ?” 

The tarmer nodded. He only half com- 
prehended. 

“Very well. ‘The motives will last, even 
if the present works fail. You remember 
how the Apostle Paul tells us we can build 
on the one Foundation, Jesus Christ, many 
different kinds of works, ‘gold, silver, 
precious stones, wood, hay, stubble.’ The 
works stand or fall according to their worth. 
The Foundation always remains, ready for 
fresh works if need be.” 

“ Yes, but I ask you again, what’s going to 
be the end of it?” 

“Let me go on quoting the Apostle. 
‘The fire shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is.’ That’s what your son has to find 
out, my friend, but he can’t if you don’t let 
him go on building. The fire shall determine 
it. I believe,” and here he bent forward in 
his chair as was his wont when emphasising 
anything—“TI believe that Edward will go 
through a terrible fire before the end—more 
terrible because he is true, upright, and un- 
selfish. And that,” he said, striking the 
table with his pen as he spoke, “is in 
the hands of God. But the foundations 
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will remain. Have faith, my friend, have 
faith |” 

“‘T suppose I must,” grumbled the father. 

“You suppose you must! Man alive, you 
should be thankful that you can! Faith is 
the gift of God. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
take it grudgingly, for you'll want it! 
Mark my words, farmer, you’ll want it. You 
can’t bring Edward through ; I can’t do it. 
You must believe that God can, as I believe 
He will!” 

Meanwhile Edward was progressing, de- 
cidedly progressing ! The cadaverous Palmer 
saw partly to that. He invited him to speak 
at another meeting, and Edward was not 
slow to respond. He made a still greater 
impression than before, for the men met ina 
larger hall and packed it to the full. In the 
Works his name began to be talked about, 
his opinions quoted, his authority referred 
to, and Palmer rubbed his long thin hands 
together and thought still more, and confided 
his thoughts to a very select circle of his 
fellow workmen, and they nodded, and 
looked grave, and bandied «sundry hints 
about, and other men seized them and 
thought thereon, and heads were much 
shaken whenever the names of Sir James 
Hawthorn or his Liberal opponent, Miles 
Garraway, were mentioned, and the Secretary 
of the Radical Association worked all his 
spare time in raking in subscriptions and 
getting new members, and the treasurer 
totted up his accounts again and again while 
they swelled visibly, and the Spirit of 
Unrest beckoned quietly to another Spirit, 
the name thereof being the Spirit of a 
Definite Purpose, and the two of them glided 
hand in hand amid the glittering machinery 
and the din of the works, in and out the tap- 
rooms of the public-houses, up and down 
the long streets of artisan dwellings, and ever 
and anon came and whispered their reports 
to the cadaverous Palmer. 

Edward had grown fast friends with the 
doctor and Edith Bartlett. He liked the 
hard-working man who turned in relief from 
the anatomy of the human frame to the set- 
ting boards of his insects, and he liked stil} 
more to talk to his sister. He enjoyed the 
quiet banter with which she received his. 
enthusiastic schemes for reform, and, in her 
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good-humoured sarcasm he met with strong 
arguments that led to lengthy discussions at 
times. But Edith Bartlett was not altogether 
sarcastic. The truth was that in her heart 
of hearts she was beginning to feel infinite 
pity for him. She, like the Canon, was 
accustomed to probe human nature, and she 
saw something of his worth. 

He had called one afternoon. The doctor 
was out, but he asked, calmly enough, to see 
Edith. 

“Well,” she said, “are you taking a little 


rest after playing the orator? I see by the 
local paper you’ve been at it again. And 


there is a leaderette on your speech, too. 
How important you must feel ! ” 
“ Not at all. They’ve cut me up, haven’t 


they? ‘The editor is not my way of think- 
ing.” 

“So it seems. I don’t know that I am 
either. 


It appears to me there is a strong 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the men of 
the works. How is it going to end?” 

“That depends. They don’t seem to 
like either of the candidates ; and, unless 
they are properly represented, there is likely 
to be trouble in the future.” 

“What sort of trouble?” 

“The fact is,” he said, “they are getting 
tired of these continual deputations they 


“have been sending to headquarters, and the 


long-winded conferences that have come of 
them. Unless the directors show themselves 
a little more open to reason, and willing to 
satisfy their demands, well ! ” and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You mean they will enforce them—or 
try to?” 

“ And why shouldn’t they?” he asked. 
“ Men rnust fight with the best weapon they 
can get.” . 

Edith was silent for a minute or two. 

‘It seems to me,” she said at length, 
“that you will have played your part in 
fanning the flame. Do you know I am 
sorry ?” 

“Why should you be? I am trying to 
work for a noble cause.” 

“For a noble cause, yes! 
exactly with noble methods. 
don’t agree with me.” 

“ Men must take a firm stand sometimes.” 


But not 
I know you 
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“ Always! But there is a difference in 
the standing ground. I believe in quieter 
methods.” 

“Of course. 
a woman would.” 

“Qh, there you are a little mistaken. 
Women don’t always use quiet methods. 
But we are talking about what may never 
happen. I trust it won’t.” 

“JT trust it needn’t. By the way, I’ve 
brought you that little pamphlet on Old Age 
Pensions I told you of. You said you would 
like to see it.” 

He took a bundle of letters and papers 
out of his pocket as he spoke. In finding 
the pamphlet one of the letters fell to the 
ground. He picked it up with a laugh. 

« Ah, I must show you this,” he said, with 
a peculiar smile playing round his lips. “It 
came yesterday morning. It’s an amusing 
thing.” 

‘‘ What is it?” 

“‘ Well, you know I smashed my bicycle a 
few weeks ago?” 

«When you were chasing Muriel Staple- 
ton? Yes, she told me about it. She 
certainly has something to thank you for. 
She might have been killed.” 

“It wasn’t very much. But let me tell 
you. The Squire asked me to lunch at the 
Manor House and I accepted. Mrs. Staple- 
ton was great fun. She was angry about it, 
and hardly spoke to me. Yesterday I had 
this letter from her.” 

«« Another. invitation, perhaps. 
this time?” 

“Let me read it to you.” 


Pardon my saying so, but 


To dinner 


“‘ Mrs. Stapleton presents her compliments 
to Mr. Edward Martin and begs that he will 
accept the enclosed for the purchase of a 
new bicycle. She is extremely grateful for 
the kind service he rendered to Miss Staple- 
ton and regrets not having communicated 
with him before.” 


* And what did she send you?” 

“ A ten-pound note,” he replied, laughing 
heartily. ‘Isn’t it delicious ? ” 

“ What have you done with it? 
bought a new bicycle, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘ Of course not.” 


Scarcely 








‘turned to the young man. 
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“Then you've sent it back to her ?” 

“By no means. I promptly handed it 
over as a donation to the Radical Associa- 
tion, and wrote and told her what I’d done. 
I mentioned that the good cause was in want 
of fighting funds and thanked her extremely.” 

Edith Bartlett sat back in her chair and 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“ Poor Mrs. Stapleton!” she exclaimed. 
“ And she a dame of the Primrose League ! 
It’s too bad of you, Mr. Martin!” 

“She shouldn’t have sent it,” he replied 
imperturbably. 

“No, I’m bound to agree with you. I 
must say she laid herself open to it. And 
you are horribly offended, I suppose ?” 

“Not a bit. Why 
should I be? She thought 
it was the best way to 
prevent further intimacy, 
and it does her credit.” 

She looked at him 
critically to see if it were 
only bravado. But no, he 
was just thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the situation. Most 
young men, she thought, 
would have been indig- 
nant. It was just this 
phase in his character that 
drew her towards Edward 
Martin. He was always so 
thoroughly good-tempered 
and so coolly so. It 
seemed impossible to snub 
him, and that, not because 
he was conceited, but be- 
cause he was so perfectly 
natural. 

At that moment the 
servant opened the draw- 
ing-room door, announc- 
ing : 

“« Miss Stapleton, Miss!” 

Muriel Stapleton shook 
hands with Edith and 


She coloured, and stam- 


mered slightly as she 
greeted him, for she 
knew her mother had 


sent that wretched letter. 
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Edward stayed for a few minutes, the 
conversation turning on trivial matters, and 
then prepared to say good-bye to Edith 
Bartlett. He saw Muriel’s discomfiture and 
was really sorry for it. But Edith was 
determined he should not go yet. There 
should be a better understanding between 
him and Muriel. 

“Do stay and have some tea,” she said, 
‘it will be ready directly. I insist upon it,” 
she added with a smile. 

So he sat down again. 
two she said : 

**You must excuse me for a minute. We 
have a new servant, and she is so stupid. I 
must explain about the tea to her.” 


In a moment or 











Don't for a moment think that I mind it in the least 




















Muriel looked appealingly at her as she 
left the room, but to no purpose. She went 
out and shut the door upon them both. 

Edward was about to make some common- 
place remark. He wanted to put the gir! at 
her ease. But she turned to him before he 
finished his sentence, and interrupted him. 

“T am so very sorry, Mr. Martin,” she 
said, “about what I know has happened. I 
tried to persuade my mother not to send you 
that letter.” 

“My dear Miss Stapleton,” he replied, 
smiling pleasantly, “ don’t think for a moment 
that I mind it in the least.” 

“ Oh, but it must have seemed so horrid.” 

“I assure you it doesn’t. I think it was 
meant with the kindest of intentions, and, 
besides, though I couldn’t quite use it as it 
was meant, it has helped a good cause.” 

The girl smiled in spite of herself. 

“ You’ve made mother very angry,” she 
said. 

‘‘Have 1? Well, you see, I thought I 
might use the money as I liked. But please 
don’t say anything more about it. I know it 
was nothing to do with you.” 

“Tt seemed such a shame, after you saved 
my life. It’s very good of you to take it like 
this.” 

“« Nonsense. 
ton at all.” 

‘** And you will think nothing more of it?” 

«« Of course not.” ; 

“Tm afraid I’ve kept you waiting,” said 
Edith, who re-entered the room at that 
moment. She smiled to herself as she glanced 
at her guests. Muriel’s face told her that 
her plan had succeeded. After tea Edward 
said good-bye in real earnest. 

*‘T suppose you’ve known Mr. Martin a 
long time ?” asked Edith when he was gone. 

“Oh yes, just to speak to, you know,” 
replied Muriel, unconsciously taking the tone 
of the Manor House. 

“ What sort of a man is his father?” 

“Very different from him. We hear he’s 


I don’t blame Mrs. Staple- 
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awfully angry about these speeches his son is 


making in Stanborough. 
isn’t it ?” 

“T don’t know. He’s a man who must 
give vent to his views.” 

‘‘T suppose he must, I’m sorry, though. 
He’s an extraordinary man. Do you like 
him?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Edith, frankly, “Ido. It’sa 
pleasure to meet a man who acts so sturdily 
up to his own convictions. I feel much 
interested in him.” 

Muriel sipped her tea thoughtfully. 

‘« After all,” she said, “I have every reason 
to be grateful to him. But for him I might 
not be here. I hope he won’t be too foolish.” 

Edward met the Canon on his way home 
and they walked back to the Vicarage together. 
They were met in the hall by the servant. 

‘‘ Please, sir,” she said, “ there’s some men 
come. They said they’d wait, so I showed 
them into your study.” 

“To see me ?” asked the Canon. 

“No, sir. They want to see Mr. Martin. 
And they said it was private.” 

“ Did they give any name?” 

‘¢One of them said his name was Palmer, 
sit.” 

“Very well,” said the Canon. “ Edward,” 
ne went on, laying his hand on _ the 
young man’s shoulder, “ go in and see them. 
Don’t hurry. I’m going down the parish 
and shan’t want my study yet. And in all 
things, my lad, ask God’s guidance—especially 
when the world puts a choice in front of 
you. Do you know what’s on that card that 
hangs over the study mantelpiece ?” 

“ What would Christ do?” replied Edward, 
slightly puzzled. 

“Exactly. What would He do, if He 
were going into that room instead of you?” 

And he turned on his heel and went out, 
leaving Edward standing in the hall with his 
hand on the handle of the study door. 

Then the young man opened it and went 
in. 


It’s a great pity, 
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which they may be assisting to carry on. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. 






Whenever 


possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 


muneration is not offered for this material. 


This department has been organised 


with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 


ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 


We shall be glad to reczive 


copies of any local church or parish magazines. |] 


A Bible-class for Society Ladies 

A RELIGIOUS revival is going on at the 
present time in Chicago among society 
ladies, very similar to that which was wit- 
nessed in London in the days of White- 
field and Wesley. A desire to study the 
Word of God has been manifested and a 
Bible-class for wealthy and cultured women 
has been established under the leadership 
of Professor Newell whose Bible readings 
were much appreciated in London during 
his visit a couple of “years ago. Mr. 
Newell is Assistant Superintendent of the 
Moody Bible Institute, and he is particularly 
suited for the work he is now engaged upon. 
The class meets every week and as many as 
fifty society ladies, among them the wives 
and daughters of American millionaires, 
attend and take a keen interest in the able 
expositions of Scriptures rendered by Pro- 
fessor Newell. 


Reducing Sunday Postal Labour 

In connection with Sabbath observance 
it is interesting to note that the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association is doing 
a useful work in checking unnecessary Sunday 


labour. Some time ago a deputation from 
the association waited on Sir Mark Stewart, 
M.P., and asked him to call the attention of 
the House of Commons to this subject, and 
he did so in an able speech, pointing 
out how completely the express delivery of 
letters in London on Sunday at 3d. per mile 
had failed, and had thus been condemned by 
public opinion. He also called attention to 
the increase of Sunday work in the sorting 
department. This effort led to an imme- 
diate reduction of the Sunday work. A 
postal official soon afterwards wrote to the 
association as follows : 

“T am writing to let you know that your 
efforts have already borne fruit. Last week 
all the large postages of circulars, not dealt 
with on Saturday, were held over for Monday 
morning, instructions being issued that they 
were not to be dealt with on Sunday, and I 
think our friends who are . speaking for us in 
the House should know that last Sunday was 
the first time this matter was held over in 
this way.” 

The association does not confine its 
efforts to London, but extends them to all 
parts of Great Britain. 
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A Peaceful Invasion 


A VERY useful work is being carried on 
by Miss Davidson, a deaconess of the Church 
ot Scotland, who, with several other ladies, 
visits Great Yarmouth every year in order to 
befriend the fisher-girls who are labouring 
there during the herring season. 

Five years ago Yarmouth had prac- 
tically no foreign trade. Now, enormous 
quantities of herrings are exported, Germany 
and Russia being the largest buyers. This 
great increase in trade and in the variety 
of occupations has occasioned a need for 
outside helpers. Consequently at the season 
a novel invasion takes place annually. Five 
hundred Scotch fishing boats sail into Yar- 
mouth, and special trains arrive with 2000 
Scotch fisher-girls, who remain for the three 
months during which the fishing lasts. 

Their work is varied and arduous. The 
fish, after being sold by auction, are sorted ; 
some are smoked, some are kippered, while 
others are conveyed in carts to the “ Denes,” 
where they are gutted and packed in barrels 
for shipment to Germany and Russia, 

The Scotch fisher-girls are picturesque 
figures in their short skirts, plain bodices, 
and tartan shawls which cover both head and 








(Miller, photographer, Yarmouth) 
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(Vaul’ and Fox, photographers, London) 
Miss Davidson, the “Yarmouth mother” of the 
Scottish fisher-lasses 


shoulders, and they are hard, conscientious, 
and workers. 

Miss Davidson, who is known among thens 
as the “ Yarmouth Mother,” meets them at 
the railway station, finds lodgings for them. 








A group of Scottish fisher-girls, five hundred of whom annually visit Yarmouth at the herring-season. 
A useful Gospel and social work is carried on among them by Miss Davidson, a deaconess 


of the Church of Scotland 
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and as many of the girls live too far from 
their work to return to meals, she has 
improvised a soup k‘tchen, at the Mariners’ 
Bethel, which has been very successful. 
Strained muscles, scratches, and cuts occa- 
sioned by the work are there attended to, 
and last year 3997 attendances, 1856 dinners, 
322 teas, and 856 dressings were registered. 
The spiritual needs of the girls are, of 
course, thoroughly met. 

Miss Davidson hopes to erect a house in 
the midst of the work, where the girls can go 
for meals and spend their leisure time. 
Only £200 are required to accomplish this, 
and if the appeal for these hard-working 
women meets with the desired response, a 
great addition will be made to their comfort. 


A Ministerial Bureau 


THE question of how best to bring vacant 
churches and suitable ministers into com- 
munication is one which has exercised the 
Nonconformist bodies for a long time past. 
The methods adopted have been varied and 
haphazard, but to the Rev. Henry T. Cousins 
is due the idea of forming a ministerial 

















(Edwards, photographer, Colwyn Bay) 


The Rev. Henry T. Cousins, organiser and chief 
official of the Ministerial Bureau which seeks 
to bring together churches with vacant 
pulpits and ministers seeking pastorates 
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burewu, which shall perform the much 
neelod iasa referred to. The objects of 
the Bureau, which was founded in 1898, is 
‘to establish a thoroughly reliable system of 
registration of pastors requiring churches 
and of churches requiring pastors, and to 
act as a medium of introduction, consul- 
tation and reference,” Mr. Cousins has 
acted as secretary and principal controller 
of the Bureau, and much good work has 
already been done, but pending a more 
united sympathy and interest on the part of 
the Churches, which is of course the secret 
of permanent success for such an institution, 
the Bureau has for the present suspended 
active operations. There is such a mani- 
fest need for a work of this kind, that it is 
expected before long to continue the ac:ive 
operations of the Bureau, and with this end 
in view the officials are now seeking to 
bring about united action on the part of all 
the Free Churches. 

All the transactions of the Bureau are 
conducted on strictly confidential lines, and 
when its active operations were in progress 
it offered to furnish the names of suitable 
ministers who were still in churches but 
were available for calis or of ministers with 
out a pastorate. The Bureau also offered to 
answer any inquiries as to the character and 
fitness of pastors whom a church might have 
had in view. All the services rendered by 
the secretary and others were honorary. 
rhere is little doubt that the need for such 
an institution will result in the Ministerial 
3ureau becoming an ultimate success. 


Charity on a Tombstone 


A curious method of dispensing charity 
is practised in the Priory Churchyard, West 
Smithfield, every Good Friday, twenty-one 
poor widows receiving doles by the simple 
process of kneeling upon a tomb and picking 
up sixpences which have been placed there. 
Many centuries ago an old lady left a sum 
of money to provide for masses for her soul. 
At the Reformation it was decided that the 
practice should not go on openly as before, 
and so the authorities arranged that the 
interest on the money should be distributed 
among a number of poor widows in the 



























manner still followed, the idea being that 
perhaps some of the recipients would, when 
kneeling on the tomb, secretly pray for the 
soul of their benefactress. The charity has 


long since been diverted to other channels, 
but a number of wealthy people provide 
the necessary funds so that the quaint 
custom may be continued, and in this way 
eo deserving widows receive a small 
dole, 


The Goddess of Smallpox 

THE need for the Gospel in India is very 
pressing and our responsibility in connection 
with the people of that vast Dependency is 
doubtless greater than it is for those who do 
not own the sway of Britain. ‘The darkness 
of the people is illustrated by the fact that 
they have a god or goddess for almost every- 
thing in life—the good and the evil. Among 
other deities is one Amma or “ mother,” 
known as the goddess of smallpox. A 
correspondent writing to the Lancet mentions 
that he has a silver-plated copper figure of this 
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deity. She is represented as a stout middle- 
aged woman dressed in elaborate robes and 
kneeling. The face is clear and clean cut, 
but there fits over this face a mask repre- 


A curious Charity. Widows 
taking sixpences from a 
tomb in the Priory Church- 
yard,.West Smithfield 


senting a second face, greatly swollen 

and pitted like that of a smallpox 

patient. The deity is looked upon 

with fear and trembling and is regarded 
as the author of the scourge she represents, 
The vanity of such a belief and the 
ignorance of the poor people comes with 
particular force to us at such a time as this, 
when we are ourselves suffering from an 
epidemic of smallpox. How necessary that 
the Hindus should be taught a knowledge of 
the true God of love. 


The Anti-Cigarette League 

ALTHOUGH there is much diversity of 
opinion as to the value and expediency of 
smoking on the part of adults, all are agreed 
that the cigarette habit is most injurious 
when practised by young boys, and the 
“ Anti-Cigarette League,” inaugurated by 
the weekly organ of the Sunday School 
Union, will have the sympathy of all our 
readers. The League has been in existence 
for twelve months, and the membership now 
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numbers 5500, of whom 230 are “ Blue- 
coat” boys. By the courtesy of the honorary 
secretary we are enabled to reproduce in 
zeduced facsimile the card of membership of 
the League, which is artistically printed in 
red, blue and gold. The} pledge reads : 
«IT promise with God’s help to abstain from 
using tobacco in any form until I reach the 
age of twenty-one, not only for my own sake, 
but for the good of my country.” The 
signature of a leaguer has to be witnessed, 
and on each anniversary of signing a post- 
card is to be sent to the secretary, stating 
how many years the pledge has been kept. 
“‘ Be thou an example in purity ” (1 Tim. iv. 
12) is the Scriptural motto of the League. 
Headmasters of public schools, medical men, 
the heads of commercial houses, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament have all given the League 
their approval. and support, and branches are 
being started in all parts of the country. 
That the cigarette peril of youth is no 
thing of the past is proved by an inquest 
held the other day on a Wrexham boy, aged 
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The illuminated pledge card of the Anti-Cigarette enue 


fourteen, who was found dead in bed. It was 
proved that he had been a great cigarette 
smoker, and although the coroner could 
mot say exactly how “much the baneful habit 
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had had to do with the boy’s death, it seemed 
to have upset him. The coroner added that 
cigarette smoking was the worst thing possible 
for a boy’s health, it. stopped his growth, gave 
him heart trouble, and probably meant the 
physical ruin of many a lad. He hoped the 
case before him would be a warning to other 
boys. 


Public-house-ridden Districts 


THE necessity for the continuance of an 
energetic temperance campaign, should need 
no other advocacy among Christian people 
than the fact of so many districts being 
literally public-house ridden, One instance 
is that of Hackney, where at a_ recent 
temperance conference it was stated that 
the borough had a public-house for every 
fifty-seven houses. In the three hours and 
a half between 8.30 P.M. and midnight, 
on a certain Saturday a single public- 
house in the district was entered by no 
fewer than five hundred women, seven of 
whom had with them perambulators contain- 
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ing children. In view of such startling facts, 
it is some relief to know that “The Publi- 
cans’ Friend League,” a new Salvation Army 
enterprise intended to reach the publicans 


























themselves is becoming very successful. 
‘Two keepers of public-houses have recently 
abandoned their businesses as a result of the 
efforts of the league. 


A Boer Y.M.C.A. at St. Helena 


A CONSIDERABLE Gospel work has been 
going on among the Boer prisoners at St. 


Laying the foundation-stone of the new building of the Band of Hope Union. 


Helena, and a branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has been started for 
their benefit, At the last advices 165 
members had been enrolled, and_ hearty 
meetings were being held in the camps. 
Many of the men declare that their having 
been sent to St. Helena is a dispensation of 
Providence, for they have found a treasure 
as a result of the Christian work amongst 
them, which they did not possess in their 
Own country. 


New Band of Hope Building 


THAT the headquarters of an organisa- 
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tion like the Band of Hope Union, should 
be of a character in keeping with the im- 
portance of the work performed, will be 
acknowledged by all and before long a 
commodious and imposing building will 
stand in the Old Bailey which will be a 
worthy memorial of the jubilee of the 
Union. The foundation-stone of the build- 


The Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs attended in State and the Bishop of Stepney conducted a short service 


ing, which is to cost £11,000, was laid 
recently by the Lord Mayor of London, 
his Lordship being accompanied by the 
Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs. A short 
service was conducted at the site by the 
Bishop of Stepney. Eight thousand pounds 
of the cost of the new buildings comes out 
of the Jubilee Fund of the Union and the 
remaining £3000 has to be raised at the 
present time. After the laying of the stone 
the Lady Mayoress received purses in aid of 
the building fund and a considerable sum 
was received in this way. It is interesting 
to know that there are now about 28,900 
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Bands of Hope in the Kingdom, of which 
1300 are in London. ‘The membership of 
the societies reaches a total of about three 
and a half millions. 


Pensions for Ministers 


THAT ministers who have served their 
flocks long and faithfully should be able to 
look forward to a pension which will enable 
them to live in comfort, after their preaching 
days are done, is acknowledged by all, but the 
difficulty is for a church which has few or no 
wealthy members to provide such a pension. 
A good method of laying up for the de- 
clining days of its pastor, without imposing 


Dhese Particulars of Account mu<' be given in al! com- 
munications with the Savings Bani Lepartment 
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enables all the members, however poor, to be 
participants. 


Novel Sunday-School Prizes 


AN entirely new idea for Sunday-school 
prizes, and-one which is well worthy the con- 
sideration of other clergymen and ministers 
is that conceived and adopted by the Rev. 
Josiah Mander, Rector of Princes Ris- 
borough. In these days of cheap literature 
and free libraries, book prizes are not 
appreciated by children as they used to be, 
and such rewards of necessity do not offer 
the incentive they should do. Mr. Mander’s 
system is to inculcate the principles of thrift 
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A novel Sunday School reward a Post Office Savings Bank book with prize deposits 


upon itself a too heavy burden, has just been 
devised and put into practice by the Ilkley 
Congregational Church which has presented 
its minister, the Rev. F. H. Blanchford, with a 
life insurance policy, to mature in twenty years, 
and realisea thousand pounds. ‘The church 
has pledged itself to meet the premiums 
so long as Mr. Blanchford shall remain 
minister. This method of providing for a 
pastor in old age has many advantages, 
and seems worthy of imitation. In the 
first place, it secures a competence for 
the minister should he have to resign 
after a long and faithful service, with- 
out imposing a heavy burden upon the 
congregation ; it makes a provision for his 
family should he die, and the premium 
being paid by the church from its funds 


among his scholars by presenting to each 
one worthy of a prize a Post Office Savings 
Bank book, containing a small sum which 
may be the nucleus of greater savings. 
Mr. Mander’s school is very successful, and 
this is not surprising in view of the pains 
taken, not only in training the children, but 
in giving them prizes that will be appreciated 
and at the same time prove useful to them 
in later life. The method of qualifying for 
the rewards is as follows: Each scholar has 
a monthly white card on which marks are 
given for attendance, lesson and conduct. 
At the end of the month each scholar 
whose record shows not a single “ absent ”” 
or “late” receives a green card, and at the 
end of the school year all who can produce 
twelve green cards receive medals. ‘The 
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medals are not instead of, but in addition to, 
prizes. At the close of the second year, 
those who again qualify for a medal receive 
instead a Post Office Savings Bank book 
with two shillings placed to their credit. 
When the third year has ended, a further 
sum of three shillings is added to the 
account of a successful scholar, and so on, 
the bonus being one shilling greater each 
year than in the previous year. In a former 
parish, Stokenchurch, where Mr. Mander 
laboured, one boy, William Ball, qualified for 
nine consecutive years, and at the end of that 
time had £2 4s. standing to his account in 
the Bank. The money cannot be withdrawn 
until the scholars leave Sunday-school; when 
it is, as Mr. Mander points out, of great 
value to them in providing clothes or tools. 
In most cases it is not withdrawn at all, but is 
added to when the scholars go to work and 
earn money for themselves. In giving marks, 
no excuse is allowed for absence or un- 
punctuality—not even sickness. The system 
has proved an unqualified success. We are 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Mander for 
being able to reproduce a facsimile of a 
scholar’s prize bank book with the rewards 
of two successive years following that in 
which the recipient won a medal. 


The Tables Turned 

‘THERE are few Sunday-schools where the 
teachers and other officers do not give an 
annual tea to the children, and in many 
instances parents are invited to participate, 
and to witness the distribution of rewards 
and testimonials to the boys and girls. But 
at Ryton-on-Tyne the parents of children in 
the Congregational Sunday-school have set a 
novel example which could be well followed 
elsewhere. ‘The tables have~ been turned, 
and the parents have given a tea to the 
teachers, and presented testimonials to those 
who have served long and faithfully. The 
teachers of the school had two or three times 
invited the parents to a meeting, so as to 
have a square talk with them about their 
children and secure their co-operation in the 
work, but the gathering at which the teachers 
were the guests was organised secretly and 
sprung as a pleasant surprise on the workers 
and the pastor, the Rev. H. Rose Rae, a 
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jocose remark by whom a couple of years 
ago first suggested the idea to the parents. 
The gathering was a great success. The 
schoolroom was decked with flowers, and at 
the meeting after the tea a timepiece and a 
silver-mounted walking-stick were presented 
to each of two teachers, who had been in the 
school for fifty-two and forty-nine years 
respectively, 


Mission Work on Mount Lebanon 
WE are able to reproduce on the next page 
a photograph of Dufferin. College for Boys to 





Pastor Said, the chief native helper of Miss Procter's 
Mount Lebanon mission 


which we referred last month in our notes 
on Miss Louisa Procter, founder of the 
Schwifat Mission. The college, which is 
only one of many institutions and agencies 
on Mount Lebanon owing their origin to the 
devoted labours and untiring energy of Miss 
Procter, was completed and opened last year 
entirely free of debt. As will be seen the 
building is a particularly fine one for Palestine 
and the play-ground is sufficiently commodi- 
ous for drill and out-door games. Within a 
few weeks of the opening, the school had fifty 
boys and four masters at work, and the move- 
ment continues to increase in importance. 
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We also give a photograph of Pastor Said, 
Miss Procter’s chief native helper, who not 
long ago met with a serious accident that 
might have had disastrous results. The 
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a public meeting is held at the Town Hall, 
always largely attended and well advertised, 
notices being left at practically every house 
in the parish by district visitors. A great 











Dufferin College for boys on Mount Lebanon which, with several other large institutions, owes its origin 





to the efforts of an English lady missionary 


Pastor was riding with a friend, when his 
horse shied and threw him with great force 
against a brick wall. The cap of his knee 
was broken right across and he had to keep 
his bed for six weeks. It was three months 
before he could walk, but fortunately he 
has quite recovered and is hard at work 
again. 
How to Help Foreign Missions 

Tue huge sum raised on behalf of foreign 
Missions, as mentioned in last month’s issue, 
is largely due to the systematic way in which 
some churches collect in contrast with the 
spasmodic efforts of others. In the parish 
of St. Luke’s Maidenhead, for instance, the 
cause of foreign missions is always kept 
well to the front by the Vicar, the Rev. H. 
G. J. Meara. Every now and then a sermon 
is preached on the subject, while in Advent 
and Lent some special services of Inter- 
cession and Thanksgiving for missionary 
work are conducted. On the first Sunday 
in November a missionary usually preaches 
in the church morning and evening, and 
talks to the children—some 600 or 7o0—in 
the afternoon, a collection being taken at 
each service, while on the following day 


deal is done with individual collection boxes 
which are brought in on November 1st each 
year, the congregations being reminded 
about them two or three Sundays before- 
hand. During the year 1go1 the following 
sums were collected in the parish of St. 
Luke’s for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. Subscriptions (from annual 
subscribers and others), £25 10s. 6d.; 
Collections boxes (151), £46 8s.; Offer- 
tories (November 3), £22 15s. 6d.; 
Meeting (November 4), £7 14s. 14.; 
Offertories (Ascension day), #5 17s. 10d. ; 
other Offertories, £1 1s.; Cordwaller 
School (a large private school in the parish), 
#18 7s. 10d.; Special collection (June 
16), for Bi-centenary Fund £13 6s. ‘Total 
4141 os. 9d. This is simply the result of 
methodical and systematic work. 


The First Christian Pigmy 


THE Church Missionary Society reports 
the baptism of one of the pigmies in Stanley’s 
Dark Forest. He is the first of his race to 
be converted to Christianity, and it is hoped 
that the work in this part of the mission 
field will be energetically followed up. 
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A Young Men’s Reading Circle 


A SUCCESSFUL agency organised by the Rev. 
Morgan Jones at the Egerton Congregational 
Church, Bolton, is his ‘‘Young Men's Reading 
and Discussion Circle,’’ by means of which the 
young men of his congregation are afforded an 
opportunity of reading a number of the best books 
during the year, and at the close receiving one 
book for themselves, at a comparatively trivial 
cost. The scheme works well, and could be 
adopted in connection with many country churches 
situated in parts where a supply of good books is 
not easily available through a public library. Any 
young man connected with the church or Sunday- 
school is eligible to join the ‘‘ Circle." Each mem- 
ber pays a subscription of eighteenpence a year 
towards the purchase of books either new or in 
good second-hand condition, and with twelve mem- 
bers the money, if laid out judiciously, will pur- 
chase a dozen volumes published in the aggregate 
at about two pounds. The books are circulated 
monthly among the members, so that by the 
end of the year all the books have been read 
by all the men, who then ballot for the 
volumes. The meetings for discussion are held 
either monthly or quarterly, and are announced 
on the preceding Sunday together with the subject 
of discussion. The pastor selects the subject and 
presides over the meeting, but every member is 
expected to take some part in the discussion, 


Church Clubs for Youths 


Tue Rey. Thomas Crichton, M.A., of the United 
Free Church, Gauldry, Dundee, has a most suc- 
cessful youths’ club, which has been instrumental 
in feeding the Bible-class, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
church. He sends us the following account of the 
institution, which we give for the benefit of other 
ministers who find a difficulty in keeping a hold 
upon the boys as they grow into years : 

‘*When I began my work asassistant minister in 
a provincial town in the Midlands of Scotland, I 
was astonished to find that, though there were 
many young lads connected with the congregation, 
they attended church seldom, and the Bible-class 
never. I hit upon the idea of a social gathering 
once a week as a means of bringing them together 
and into touch with the church. I visited the lads 
—sometimes at their meal-hour in order to see 
them—and explained my plan. Sixteen turned up 
at our first meeting, lads from fourteen years of 
age. I told them we were to ¢all the club ‘Our 
Club,’ and there was to be no formality. We 
played parlour games, and, through the kindness 
of friends, I had a small library of good healthy 
literature, and each took a book home for the week. 
Before the month was up we had 4o members 
and about 80 volumes, The evening entertain- 
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ments varied—parlour games, songs, recitations, 
a Parliament, municipal elections, jury trial, to 
which we admitted the ladies. When I had the 
club thoroughly established and learned that its 
need and benefits were appreciated, I said to them, 
‘Now, don’t you think, if I give up one evening 
in the week from 7 to roto you, and you have all the 
advantages of this club free, you could spend an 
hour with me at my Bible-class on the Sabbath?’ 
The result was I had 43 males on my Bible-class 
roll, which, with the 80 females, gave me a class of 
123. 

“In orderto keep the members together during 
the summer, the library was open once a week, 
Moreover, we formed ourselves into a rambling ex- 
cursion department and a cricket club. 

‘It was in this way that I passed from spectator 
into a member of the playing team. After a Satur- 
day afternoon match, one or two of the members 
failed to turn up atthe Sabbath morning fellowship 
meeting and the forenoon service. Too tired was 
the excuse. Sol played the following Saturday, 
attended the Sabbath morning meeting at 10 a.., 
and preached at 11 A.M. and 2 P.m., and thus 
left them without excuse; and to their credit, be 
it said, they didn’t require a second lesson. 

‘Our Club’ strengthened the Y.M.C.A., the 
church services, the Bible-class, and in time some 
of the members attended the congregational prayer 
meeting. 

‘*T also got them to take an interest in Foreign 
Missions, and once a month we wrote a letter, 
fixing on a missionary in some very outlandish 
part who was unknown tous. We told him about 
‘Our Club,’ gave him a chatty letter full of news 
he was most unlikely to hear of, and the replies we 
had all showed that ‘as cold water to a thirsty 

soul, so is good news from a far country.’” 


Wesley’s Epworth Memorial 


THE Wesley Memorial Church at Epworth, 
which is visited every summer by thousands of 
Methodists from all parts of the United Kingdom 
and America, has just received an addition to its 
furniture which will be greatly appreciated by all 
lovers of the beautiful. A reredos or solid oak 
screen has been erected, and the unveiling cere- 
mony took place only a few weeks ago. The screen 
is Gothic in design with pointed and crocketed 
pediments, and over the tablets bearing the Com- 
mandments are carved the words “ Faith” and 
‘*Hope,’’ whilst above the communion-table 
appears ‘‘Charity.’’ Standing out prominently 
on top, is the passage “ The greatest of these is 
Charity.” The communion-table is the one that 
was in use in Epworth Parish Church in the time 
of Wesley's father. 
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“These Things are True” 


VIII. God’s Mysterious Way 
By the Rev. William Watson, M.A. 





(Priestly, photo, Birkenhead) 
Rey. WILLIAM WATSON, M.A. 


Mr. Watson has been a little more 
than ten years in the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 
Before that time he was minister of 
Bridgend Church, Dumbarton, N.B., 
a very influential congregation in 
what was then the United Presbyte- 
rian denomination. Born in Glasgow 
he passed at once from school to the 
University of that city, where he took 





THE line which separates what we term the ordinary 
from what we term the unusual, is not always easily 
drawn. There are events in any life which are much 
more than coincidences: occurrences which are not 
to be explained on any known human ground. I 
have never been able to account for the following set 
of circumstances: how they were framed together 
and how they produced the result they did. 


* 
* * 


On a Sunday evening many years ago, I had come 
home after a hard day’s work. I was very much fatigued 
and much in want of rest and quiet. I had scarcely 
sat down in my room when an impulse suddenly 
seized me to go out to the little Mission Hall where 
a few poor people were wont to meet together for 
worship under the guidance of my assistant. There 
was no reason known to me at the moment why I 
should go, ‘The night was bleak and cold: I was 
exhausted: I had visited the Hall only two Sunday 
evenings before. It was also pointed out to me 
that I should not be required at the service; that 
probably ere I got there the service would be over 
and the people all gone; and that after an excep- 
tionally long day’s work it would be better for me 
to remain indoors. I had to resist these entreaties ; 
the longing to go could not be stifled; and so I 
walked down the dark narrow streets to the Mission 
room. 

The audience was small; the preacher was giving out 
the closing hymn. Near me sat a young lady whom I 
knew well and who certainly was the last person I 
should ever have dreamed of meeting in such a place 
and on sucha night. She was clever, intellectual, well 
read, sceptical ; but had little or no interest in religion 
except as a department of inquiry iike art or 
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“These Things are True” 


literature, and was not in the habit of attending such 
services. My assistant before closing requested 
me to say a few words to the people on “ faith, 
what it is, and what it does.” I spoke for five 
minutes or so on this subject in a simple fashion 
such as seemed suited to my uneducated audi- 
ence. 

When the service was over I expressed to my 
young lady friend the pleasure I felt in seeing 
her present at the meeting. There may have 
been an accent of surprise in my voice. Her 
answer I shall not forget. ‘You know,” she said, 
“that I do not believe in a personal God, and 
can find no room for Jesus Christ either in history 
or individual life, nor do I believe in prayer 
or immortality. I do not know what brought 
me here, I never was here before. I was sitting 
quietly in the drawing-room at home absorbed in an 
interesting book when a voice seemed to bid me 
rise and go to the Mission room: I at once 
came here. On-this seat I was somehow impelled 
to pray that if there was a God who cared for 
anybody He would send you here, and make you 
speak about faith in the unseen. I could not 
believe my eyes when I saw you come in, and I 
could not believe my ears when I listened to 
you just now. It is all very perplexing and _ be- 
wildering.” 

We had a long conversation that night and on 
many nights afterwards. Slowly her unbelief crumbled 
away and her cold intellectualism thawed, and gradu- 
ally and not without much mental strain “the truth 
as it is in Jesus” broke upon her vision, and she 
gained rest in Him. 

What followed afterwards was a_ beautiful com- 
mentary on that experience. From being a self- 
enclosed nature concerned mostly with her intellectual 
sursuits she grew into a most winsome generousness 
¢: soul. Formerly timid, reticent, narrow in outlook 
‘nd in duty she now became courageous, frank, 
}svge-hearted and consecrated. She gave herself to 
a‘ife among the squalid and the drunken, nursed sick 
ci.ildren and dying women, pleaded with the careless 
iu. 4 the fallen, and toiled unweariedly for their good. 
Hei heroism was as pronounced as were her humility 
and faith. 

She often spoke afterwards of that night among 
the poor folks in the Mission room, and won- 
dered at the call that summoned her there and 
how I also had come, but neither of us could 
explain the incident; yet we were both quite sure that 
God was in it. 
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a long course of study with distinc- 
tion. He then spent three years in 
the Theological College in Edinburgh, 
and completed his curriculum in Ger- 
many. Immediately on his return to 
Scotland several important congrega- 
tions pressed him to accept their in- 
vitations to be their pastor, but he 
chose Dumbarton, where he had a 
singularly fruitful and happy ministry, 
and where he greatly endeared him- 
self to all. He came to Trinity Church, 
Claughton, Birkenhead, as the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Alexander Macleod, well 
known as the children’s preacher. 
His congregation in this beautiful 
suburb is large, wealthy, cultured, 
active, and has among its worshippers 
many of the best known merchants in 
Liverpool. Mr. Watson is greatly in- 
terested in Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, and in these departments of 
Christian service he is most gener- 
ously supported by his attached flock. 
His monthly sermons to young men 
and women are a conspicuous feature 
in the life of Trinity Church. The 
spacious and handsome building is 
always crowded. His labours as 
pastor and preacher have been much 
blessed in Birkenhead. He is greatly 
beloved by all classes in the com- 
munity, and particularly by the chil- 
dren, for whom he takes great thought 
and care in his work. From the com- 
mencement of his ministry Mr. Wat- 
son has been the recipient of numer- 
ous “calls” to other spheres of 
labour. 
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IX. A Trial of Faith | 
By the Rev. John Smith, D.D. 





(Moffal, photo, Edinburgh) 
The Rev. JOHN SMITH, D.D. 


After having laboured for several 
years in two small towns in the north 
of Scotland, Dr. Smith was called to 
succeed the Rev. Principal Cairns at 
Wallace Green Church, Berwick, in 
1898, when he became closely associ- 
ated with the public work of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, and 
took a considerable part in the visita- 
tion of its congregations. In the 
beginning of 1885, he went to Brough- 
ton Place Church to be the colleague 





You have requested me to send you an account of 
some experience of my ministry in which I have had 
a sense of the divine guidance, and a remarkable 
answer to prayer. 


i * * 
. -Many years ago I was a minister in a large fishing 


community in the north of Scotland, and on one 
Monday morning I found myself in a great conflict of 
opinion about my text for Sunday evening. I had 
been lecturing through the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and had come toa remarkable text in which the Apostle 
shut up the sinner to Christ, by showing that Christ 
must either be a complete Saviour, or a Minister of 
Sin. Inexperienced as I was, my whole soul shrank 
from Paul’s stern if glorious logic. Another passage 
of Scripture had fascinated me, being full of poetic 
feeling with many interesting outlooks upon human 
life. In a self-willed eagerness I desired to treat the 
latter verse. 

The conflict continued during Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. Now I studied one and again the 
other, utterly uncertain which I should choose. At 
last, when Thursday morning had come, the thought 
dawned upon me accompanied by an inexpressible 
awe, that there might be a purpose of God in this 
conflict. I felt that He might have an end of His 
own to serve in my ministry on the coming evening, 
of which I knew nothing, and therefore, that it was my 
duty to put away all personal preference, and choose 
that which might be in the line of God’s will. Never 
before had I known myself to be in such immediate 
contact with the Divine Being. I fell on my knees, 
thanked God for having put one so unworthy into the 
ministry, confessed my absolute dependence upon 
Him, and declared my willingness to receive whatever 
message He might give. Instantly my doubts cleared, 
and I proceeded to open up the great text from Paul, 
not knowing what the design of God might be in guid- 
ing me to this message. 

The Lord’s Day came in due course, and I preached 
the sermon, which I had prepared, not with any sense 
of liberty because I had been unduly agitated by the 
mental conflict of the preceding week. 

That very evening, however, after the service I had 
an indication that it had spoken home at least to one 
heart, and on Monday evening a lady called upon me, 
whom J had never seen before. She belonged to 
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London, and had only come into the north of Scotland 
afew days previously. She was entirely unaccustomed 
to our Scottish worship, and had never been till that 
night in a Presbyterian Church, In the course of con- 
versation she told me that she had been in deep 
anxiety for many months past, that she had tried a 
great variety of means to find peace, confessing her sins 
to an Anglican priest, taking the Communion, fast- 
ing, and other ascetic practices. Instead of winning 
comfort, her disquiet only increased. An accidental 
circumstance led her to come with her friend into our 
little sanctuary that evening. And she told me that it 
was not anything that had been said in the course of 
the sermon which had made an impression upon her, 
but she went on to remark that no sooner had I given 
out the text and briefly paraphrased it before proceed- 
ing to preach, than she felt that she had been going 
entirely upon a wrong tack. Her words were “I saw 
that I had been trying ineffectually to provide a 
righteousness for myself, and God had provided a 
righteousness for me.” ‘There and then she accepted 
that righteousness as a free gift, and in a moment 
entered into peace. 

The reader will quite understand that I listened to 
these words with unspeakable reverence, and even 
trembling of heart. I learned in a most remarkable 
instance not only that God hears and answers prayer, 
but that He himself had been working to this issue in 
His own wonderful way. He had moved me to write 
upon this text in order that He might bring to this 
hungering soul the peace for which she longed. 


The effect of this incident upon my own life was 
very profound. I saw as never before that God was 
in His Church fulfilling His own purposes according 
to a wisdom higher than that of man; that He was 
pleased to use instruments in themselves so im- 
perfect, that the one condition of the reception of 
divine power was simple obedience; and that even 
through the recitation of a word of Scripture, the 
power of the Spirit could flash, renewal into a human 
heart, 

Being so deeply exercised before her conversion, 
this good lady rapidly advanced in the divine life, and 
gave every proof of a striking change. Whether she 
is alive to-day or not, I cannot say. Shortly after, 
she married and left that northern town, but even if 
she were to peruse this communication, I am quite 
sure that she would justify me in narrating the 
wonderful divine dealing which brought salvation to 
her, and which proved an influential experience in my 
own ministerial life. 
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and successor of the Rev. Dr. Andrew 
Thomson who died last year. The 
congregation at Broughton Place 
Church is a historic one, having been 
ministered to by Professor John 
Brown, one of the founders of 
Scientific Exegesis in Scotland, and 
father of John Brown the author of 
‘Rab and his Friends.” It has a 
membership of 1444, and is exten- 
sively engaged in foreign mission 
work, supporting four ordained mis- 
sionaries and several other agents. 
Dr. Smith is at present engaged 
in delivering a series of lectures on 
the Higher Criticism. 
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Carved on the Wall 
_ By L. G. Moberly . 
Illustrated by Arthur Twidle 


HE work was finished. 

It had taken a long time to do, 
but it was done at last. The two 
names were carved indelibly upon 

the old stone wall of the play:ng-fields— 
carved side by side, the date below them, 
and a line carved round them to act as 
a frame. : 

The carvers stood back from the wall to 
examine their work. 

** Looks awfullyjolly, doesn’t it, Saunders?” 

** Awfully, and won’t it last a long time, 
too, Repton ?” 

“ A’ jolly sight longer than we shall. 
Why, some of the names carved on this wall 
have been there two hundred years and 
more. Wouldn’t it be rum if somebody 
came walking round here two hundred years 
hence and read out our names? _ I wonder 
what they’d say?” 

“ Say they were jolly well carved,” said 
Saunders, whose point of view was generally 
the matter-of-fact one, “and so they are,” he 
ended, with a sigh of satisfaction; contem- 
plating the work, his head on one side. 

Yes, the names were well carved, the boys 
had spent much care and time upon them, 
and the result was a work of art. A remem- 
brance of Maurice Saunders and Guy Repton 
would go down to posterity in this way, if in 
no other—their friendship recorded on the 
playing-field wall of the Old School. 

* T suppose you would say I was a silly 
ass, and a sort of girl, if I said something 
I’ve been thinking about,” Repton. said, 
suddenly kicking a tuft of grass aside and 
not looking at his friend. 

“No, I shan’t,” Saunders answered 
sturdily. ‘* What were you going to say ? ” 

His blue eyes watched the other’s dark 
handsome face, they were full of affection, 
and of a good-tempered kindliness which 
was rooted deep in the boy’s nature. 

“ Say’ on, old fellow,” he repeated when 
Repton was still silent. 

He lifted his face after a moment end 


looked across the playing-fields, his dark 
eyes were dreamy and wistful. 

“Tm not the same sort of fellow as you 
are, Saunders, not a bit; it is the drop of 
foreign blood in me, I think, that makes me 
want to speak out what’s in me, and not 
hide it up and cover it as youdo. I—we’ve 
been jolly good friends all the time we've 
been at school, haven't we ?”—he turned 
suddenly and looked at the other boy. 

* Rather,” Saunders said _laconically. 
Any allusion to his deeper feelings made 
him uneasy and embarrassed, he would have 
died rather than tell Repton that he loved 
him as Jonathan loved David. But the 
love was there, and perhaps Repton realised 
it, in spite of his friend’s reserve. 

“ Well, I say, Saunders, what I was going 
to say was this. When we leave here—and 
it’s only a week to the time we go—we mayn’t 
see each other for ever so long.” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t know about that,” Saunders 
put in. 

“We may not, all the same. I’m going 
abroad to cram languages, you’re going to 
Woolwich. It may be simply ages before we 
meet.” 

“Oh, I say, I hope not,” 
contrived to jerk out shyly. 

“So do I, but it’s jolly unlikely; and, 
look here, Saunders, this is my idea, and 
you won’t call me a silly ass for thinking of it, 
will you? I want to say, let’s come back 
here some day—ten years, or twenty years, 


Saunders 





hence, and look at our names. Can’t we 
make a kind of bargain?” 
“ All right, I’m game,” the laconic 


Englishman looked more than ever em- 
barrassed ; the other boy, having managed to 
get his words spoken, went on 
smoothly. 

“You'll be a howling swell of a V.C. by 
that time I suppose, and I mean to be near 
the top of the tree. Of course, I don’t 
know how young they will make me an 
Ambassador, but that’s what I mean to be. 


more 
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I’m not going to grovel long at the foot of 
the diplomatist’s ladder, I can tell you.” 
The ring of confidence in his voice 
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V.C. as far off as ever. 
me! I haven’t got much brains, you 
know,” he spoke quite simply as of a well- 
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No such luck for 


The carvers stood back from the wall to examine their work 


brought a wistfulness into the blue eyes that 
watched his face. 

“You're safe to get along,” the boy 
called Saunders said slowly. ‘ You are the 
sort who would. I’m only a kind of duffer. 
Twenty years hence I shall probably be 


grinding away in some dull place, with the 
XXXI -e2 


known fact, his eyes clouded as he looked 
into his friend’s clever face. “I haven’t 
got your brains, you know, Repton; you’re 
the fellow who’ll make the world sit up.” 
Repton laughed, but it was evident that 
in his own heart he echoed his friend’s 
opinion. And small blametohim! He was 
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brilliantly clever, prizes and honours dropped 
into his hands with seemingly little or no 
exertion on his part, he was the joy and pride 
of his masters ; there could be no reasonable 
doubt but that the ball was at his feet. 

He put his hands on Saunders’ shoulders. 

“ Buck up, old man,” he said, “ you'll 
get a chance, never fear. Soldiering is not 
so entirely a matter of brains as diplomacy, 
you'll come out all right. We'll sit on the 
top of the tree together.” 

“Tl look up at you from _ below,” 
Saunders smiled; “perhaps you'il wave 
your hand to me now and then—I shan’t 
expect more than that from a tip-top swell 
of an ambassador. And when you get into 
any difficult holes with outlandish tribes— 
as ambassadors sometimes do—I’ll come 
along and dig you out. Soldiers come in 
handy now and then; brute force pays 
where diplomacy fails.” 

“Yes; and about a hundred years hence 
some historical buffer will come along here 
and spy out those two names of ours out on 
the wall, and say, ‘ Hullo, by Jove, look 
here, those two distinguished chaps actually 
carved their names together! Hoity toity, 
we must put this into a glass case or some- 
thing.’ And they will cever our names with 
glass, the same way that the fire alarm is 
covered.” 

Saunders 
laughed. 

“We two distinguisheq chaps had better 
be making tracks if we mean to be in time 
for names calling,” he answered. 

* All right, old fellow, I’m coming directly; 
but look here, let’s make a real bargain, and 
ratify it solemnly, that we’ll meet here, on this 
very spot, ten years hence, and twenty years 
hence, just to talk things over, shall we ?” 

“ All right, ’'m game,” the other again 
replied laconically, lapsing into shyness at 
the bare mention of anything savouring of 
sentiment. ‘I'll be here this day ten years, 
if I’m within possible distance, and this day 
twenty years, too.” 

“Done,” cried Repton, “we'll meet and 
compare experiences, and talk things over, 
and see how far each of us has raced up the 
ladder of fame.” 


threw back his head and 
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The long shadows of the plane trees fell 
across the grass. In the low rays of the 
setting sun the swallows skimmed to and fro 
with soft cries and cheepings. Jackdaws 
flew round the grey tower of the school 
chapel, rooks cawed, sailing homewards 
across a daffodil sky to their nests in the 
great elms beside the meadows. ‘The scent 
of lime flowers was in the air. 

For the last hour and more a man had 
been pacing up and down beside the wall of 
the playing-field, stopping in his walk at 
frequent intervals to look at two names 
carved deep into the grey stone, two names, 
and below them the date of ten years 
before. 

The man looked at the carving and sighed, 
as for the hundredth time he turned away 
and gazed long and earnestly across the 
playing-fields, shading his eyes from the rays 
of the setting sun. The boys who lingered 
under the trees in the delicious evening 
coolness looked curiously at the tall stranger 
who seemed so familiar with every corner of 
their domain, and for whom that strip of 
grey wall appeared to hold such a fascina- 
tion. 

He crossed the field presently and ad- 
dressed one of them—*“ Could you tell me 
whether a—a gentleman has been here to 
day?” he said, “a stranger? I had a— 
well, an appointment with him here, but I 
couldn’t get down as early as I wished to do, 
and I may have missed him.” 

The boy looked up into the other’s bronzed 
face and clear blue eyes. ‘No, sir, I’ve 
been out here all day, and I should have 
noticed a stranger directly. I’m a bit seedy, 
and they made me stay out under the trees ; 
no stranger has been here except yourself.” 

“Tm much obliged to you,” the man 
turned away and sighed again. He moved 
slowly back ‘to the wall, his eyes lingered 
long on those two names carved deep into 
the stone, and on the date below them of 
ten years back. 

“‘T thought he would surely come,” the 
thought swung backwards and forwards in 
his brain, “I thought he would remember. 
I wonder where he is. Queer I shouldn't 
have heard in all these years, But I 


thought he would come to day.” 
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A cloud crossed the man’s bright blue 
eyes, a sadness very foreign to it crept 
over his usually cheery countenance. 

“1 wanted awfully to tell him his 
thoughts went on, then broke off suddenly, 
“Well, perhaps he is too far up the ladder 
to think of a fellow who has only climbed a 
rung or so. Never mind, I'll try again ten 
years hence.” 

He moved away, with one last lingering 
look at the names on the wall. A man who 
met him as he crossed the grass again 
looked at him keenly, and put out a detain- 
ing hand. 

“Why, Saunders,” he said, ‘it is surely 
Saunders ? ” 

« Yes, it is I, sir! Come down to have a 
look at the old place.” 

Saunders’ old master beamed upon him 
cordially. 

*‘Come and dine then and tell us your 
news. We’re rather proud of you here, you 
know. We heard of that episode on the 
frontier, and your 1).S.0. gave us a half 
holiday !” 

“Oh, I say, sir, did it?” The man’s tan 
skin crimsoned. ‘‘ Why that frontier business 
was nothing. Any fool would have rushed 
the place. I only did the most perfectly 
obvious thing.” 

“Hum, and got a very obvious D.S O. 
Yes, I know all about it, my dear fellow, but 
come into dinner and talk of these obvious 
matters.” 





Ten years later ! 

A tall soldierly man stood heside the wall 
in the playing-field, his eyes. fixed upon the 
two names carved on the grey stone, and on 
the date of twenty years ago. 

There were streaks of grey in his brown 
hair now, and his bronzed face bore the 
marks of hard campaigns and anxious labour, 
but his eyes were as clear and blue as on the 
day when his knife had traced those deeply- 
cut letters “ M. Saunders.” 

His glance turned from the wall to look 
across the playing-fields, that had changed 
so absurdly little in the years that were 
passed! He almost expected to see Repton’s 
slight boyish figure strolling over the grass 
towards him. 
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The yellow sunset wove a mist of light 
about the plane trees and turned the grass 
to vivid green. The voices of the rooks 
sounded so familiar that they blotted out 
for the successful soldier all time between, 
and he was a boy again in these playing- 
fields, his life before him, the ladder un- 
climbed, his friend by his side. It seemed 
such a little while ago, such an absurdly 
little while ago, since he and Repton talked 
of that ladder and of distinguished careers. 

And now he was at the top of the ladder 
of fame ; the boys he had passed in the field 
yonder had watched him with passionate 
admiration in their eyes; the people he 
passed in the street turned to look after 
him, and murmur his name, and he—dear 
humble soul—only wondered what on earth 
they did it for? 

All his thoughts as he stood silently 
beside the wall were of Repton. | Of course, 
he assured himself, Repton’s success must 
have been double and treble his own. By 
some stupid oversight he had not noticed 
any account of his friend’s doings, but that 
great things had been done he never 
doubted—no, not for an instant. Only, to- 
day, he had hoped that Repton 

There was a shuffling step on the gravel 
behind him, and the sound of a short, hack- 
ing cough. 

He turned sharply. 

A man stood before him, a man who 
looked curiously incongruous and out of 
place in the trimly kept playing-field, and 
beside the upright manly figure of the dis- 
tinguished soldier. 

He was of slight build and terribly thin. 
His clothes hung upon him in great folds, 
they were green with age, and soiled, and 
torn, anddisreputable. His boots were full 
of holes ; his long coat was buttoned closely 
over his chest, a fragment of dirty shirt 
appeared above the coat—it was collarless— 
and a loose handkerchief was knotted round 
his throat. His hat was old and battered in 
at the top, he stooped like an old, old man, 
his steps were wavering. 

The soldier made a step forwards. 

“ You have come in by mistake,” he said 
kindly. “Can I?—‘Good Heavens — 
Repton ?” 
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The words broke from him in horrified 
dismay as the man lifted his face, and the 
miserable dark eyes met those straightforward 
blue ones. 

“ Repton!” the soldier repeated slowly, 
after that first amazed exclamation, “ I is 





Repton ! 


“ No, you wouldn’t have known me, would 
your” 

The man’s tone was low and pitiful ; the 
cringing tone of one who has dropped into 
Earth’s lowest place, and is accustomed to 


fawning upon the more fortunate. His eyes 
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dropped again, and his feet shuffled uneasily 
upon the gravel path. 
“T_T came,” he began, “ I—remem- 
bered—about our compact. I came i 
“T’m glad you- came,” Saunders spoke 
impulsively. ‘ I was hereten years ago. It 








the soldier repeated slowly after that first amazed exclamation, I —-— 


was disappointing not to see you. I was 
awfully sorry, old man.” 

He held out his hand. ‘The other took 
it shamefacedly, with hesitation, “So you 
came, then,” he said. ‘You were always 
the sort that doesn’t forget, Saunders.” His 











took 
you 
ways 








eyes travelled slowly upwards to the other’s 
face, from that to the carving on the wall. 
He laughed shortly. 

His white face was lined with the lines of 
dissipation and recklessness; his bleared 
and heavy eyes told their tale. 

“ By God! and I thought some future 
buffer would say, ‘ Look how these two dis- 
tinguished chaps carved their names to- 
gether.” Some men are unlucky, Saunders ; 
you've had all the luck !” 

“Yes, I’ve been awfully lucky,” the great 
soldier said simply. He never set his great- 
ness down to anything but his “‘confoundedly 
good luck.” 

He looked sadly at his old friend. “I’m 
afraid luck’s been against you, Repton,” he 
said. “I—TI am awfully sorry.” 

«‘ [the dark eyes looked into the blue 
ones once more, there was a flicker of the 
eyelids, then a sudden tide of shame swept 
over the miserable face. 

“‘Good heavens, Saunders, I can’t lie to 
you now. I meant to do it. I meant to 
curse my luck, and everybody, and every- 
thing, except my worst enemy--—myself- But 
I can’t lie to you, old man, you were always 
such an honest, straight sort of chap,” he 
laughed weakly. ‘“I—lI had my chances. I 
chucked them away. I had all the luck any 
man could want, and I lost it because—I 

was a fool,” he said vehemently. “You 
can see what did it”—the exceeding bitter- 
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ness of his voice made his friend move a 
step nearer to him—* first it was drink — 
then it was—worse.” 

“ Worse ?” the other look puzzled. 

“Yes, worse. You single-hearted, good 
chaps don’t know the depths. How should 
you? It’s drugs now, Saunders—drugs 
that make me forget my miserable self for a 
bit ; and that are killing me body and soul. 
I’ve forgotten all goodness, and decency, and 
uprightness ; I’ve chucked every friend I 
possess ; I ‘ 

“ But you came here to-day?” a great 
light shone in Saunders’ eyes; “ you hadn’t 
forgotten our compact, Repton? You came— 
you came to-day for the sake of old friend- 
ship. You haven’t chucked everything— 
you remembered an old pal. Let me—let 
me set you on your feet again. You came 
here to-day. It shows that you ' 

A furtive look crept over the wretched 
face, Repton fell back into his cringing 
manner, his shifty eyes were lowered again, 
his feet began their uneasy shuffling once 
more. 

“On! well,” he said, “I remembered. I 
thought, that, perhaps, you'd remember too, 
and come here to-day. Ive seen about 
you in the papers, all about your getting 
on, and everything, you know. So—lI came 
to-day to ask you—well just to ask you 
not to forget an old pal, and to lend me— 
to lend me a fiver.” 








Cy 
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My beauteous trees, when summer-time was here 


Who more than I delighted in your grace ? 


Your whispering leaves, all cool and green, were dear, 


And made the earth a sweeter dwelling-place. 


And yet I find it in my heart to praise 


‘The God who made you, that no year goes by 


But brings one season when bare boughs you raise, 


And show your perfect shapes against the sky. 


KaTtHARINE A. Brock 














Scene on Colonel Paschkoff's estate 


A Russian Religious Reformer 
By Dr. E. J. Dillon 


STAR-STUDDED dome of blue or 
green surmounted by a cross of 
gleaming gold towering high above 
a straggling street of squalid cabins 

—easily mistaken at a distance for natural 
excrescences in a vast plain steeped in sombre 
hues—is at once the type of the average 
Russian village and the symbol of the place 
occupied by the Church, or rather by 
religious sentiment, among the forces which 
mould the great North Slavonic race. Long 
processions of pious pilgrims, with scrips and 
staves, reciting monotonous prayers or utter- 
ing fervent ejaculations, cross and recross 
thousands of miles of this sad 
country, passing from shrine to shrine, 
descrying as they go the finger of God ir 


sullen 


i 
every gust of wind 1 every twinge of pain, 
admiring awful muracles where others see 
the operation of natural laws, and communing 


with angels or confronting devils who move 
hither and thither as they list, helping or 
harming the creatures of God. For the 
masses of the people—meck, melancholy and 
resigned—are still in the stage of theocracy, 
and naively translate patriotism, progress and 
such modern ideas as reach them into their 
religious equivalents. ‘The powerful solvent, 
scepticism, which has undermined or set 
free so much of good and evil in the societies 
of Western Europe and even in the upper 
social strata of itself, will not for 
generations to come have filtered down into 
the nether strata of Muscovy. 


Russia 


Indeed, fora 
parallel to the religious Russia of to-day one 
must look back to the times of the great 
cathedral builders of England, France and 
Germany, and in some cases even to the 
Hebrew community to which the Prophet 
Amos preached in vain. 
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A Russian Religious Reformer 


Religion is the centre round which every- 
thing in Russia revolves. Art, literature, 
socialism, politics, all feel its attractive force, 
and even. movements which are ostensibly 
directed against the supernatural itseif adopt 
its methods, borrow its ideals, and cultivate 
its virtues. The very Nihilists are but 
religious fanatics with their ideas and senti- 
ments in disarray, and the source whence 
they draw a degree of selflessness and 
fortitude which belongs to earlier ages of 
Christianity is precisely that religious faith in 
a latent state which they are so eager to 
stifle in its more active forms. “The heroism, 
which marked their activity, is in truth no 
rare phenomenon in contemporary Russia : 
men there are willing, some indeed eager, to 
die for their beliefs, and the authorities 
refusing them a martyr’s crown, they often 
seek and find it, like many over-zealous 
Christians of bygone times, in self-inflicted 
suffering and thinly disguised suicide. 

No soil could, therefore, be more favour- 
able thin this to the growth of the religious 
reformer, and if the lives of those extra- 
ordinary apostles were written who have lived 
and died for Christ since the days of the 
Archpriest Avvakoon, a truly interesting 
chapter would be added to the history of 
religion and of Russia. 

One of the most ideal, influential and 
sympathetic of these men has just passed 
away in the person of Colonel Paschkoff, 
whose name was at one time well known to, 


and whose work has ever been highly 
appreciated by, religious circles in this 
country. A member of the highest  aris- 


tocracy of the empire, related by blood and 
marriage to several of the Czar’s chief 
Ministers, himself a colonel of the Imperial 
Guards and personally known toAlexanderIL., 
he led tor years a life of refined pleasure, 
wherein the esthetic and intellectual elements 
largely predominated, as is so often the case 
in Russian society at its. best. From a 
worldly point of view, perhaps, no kind of 
life has more serious claims to be regarded 
as complete than this which consists in 
whetting and refining one’s powers of recep- 
tion, one’s taste for the delicate beauties of 
poetry, painting, sculpture and music, yet 
without allowing that inborn sense ef happi- 
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ness to be dulled which feeds upon acts 
shaped in accordance with our highest moral 
ideals. For people of that fineness of 
temper seldom let the influence of the dim 
future emanating from behind the veil of the 
present wholly die. In some subtle way 
religion still ministers to their pleasures, 
whispering promises of an everlasting con- 
tinuance of sublime joys which they paint in 
colours borrowed from the world they know 
and love. It was thus in a round of 
brilliant balls, court functions, military 
pageants, hunting expeditions, and flying 
visits to his vast estates scattered over the 
length and bread h of the empire, that the 
years of Colonel P.schkoff’s life were taking 
wing, hurrying him on to the point where 
the rank of General, the post of Member of 
the Imperial Council and possibly the port- 
folio of Minister had his aspirations taken 
that direction, might add zest to his en- 
joyment or give enlarged scope to his 
untested powers of administration, when a 
seemingly uninteresting incident changed his 
ideals and with them the whole course of his 
existence. 

No one doubted that in due time Colonel 
Paschkoff, who was one of the most accom- 
plished men in Russian society, and known 
for the generosity of his character as well as 
the brilliancy of his parts, would be called 
upon to occupy a post of trust and responsi- 
bility in the government of the empire, if 
he had not himself resolved to keep free from 
the cares of office. Certainly the prize lay 
within his grasp, but his lack of ambition in 
those swift-winged days of pleasant impres- 
sions, and partly, too, his strong sense of re- 
sponsibility, kept him still in the smooth 
groove in which he had been moving so 
long. One day he was invited by a friend 
to go and listen for an hour to an English 
lord—an eccentric Briton they called him 
—who had travelled to St. Petersburg to 
preach Christ’s Gospel to the Russian 
aristocracy. The preacher was Lord Rad- 
stock. What he had to say was as old as 
Christianity itself, the French in which 
be delivered his message was lacking in 
elegance, at times even in grammar, but 
the earnestness of his manner more than 
made up for any defects of language. Some 
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of his hearers were amused, others transiently 
interested, a few were deeply touched. 
Colonel Paschkoff, who spoke English like 
an Englishman, entered into conversation 
with the “Lord Apostle,” as he was facetiously 
termed, and the truths of the Gospel flashed 
upon him with the freshness of a new reve- 
lation. He went.away asking himself, What 
shall it profit a man though he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ? 

Having once realised the new signifi- 
cance of the teaching of ihe old Galilean 
fishermen, Colonel Paschkoff, with whom 
living and believing were one, re-adjusted his 
life to the faith he had received. Having 
already resigned his position in the Guar s, 
he henceforth denied himself every kind of 
luxury, gave his substance to feed the poor, his 
right hand seldom knowing what his left was 
doing, and, throwing open his sumptuous 
palace on the blue Neva, he invited the 
classes and the masses to come and hear the 
Gospel of Jesus. The Russian capital 
seethed with excitement at the news; students, 
priests, droschky drivers, beggars, and princes 
flocked to hear the new preacher. Several 
members of the highest aristocracy, including 
Countess Shuvaloff, Princess Gagarin, and 
the Minister of Ways and Communications, 
Count Bobrinsky, were won over to primitive 
Christianity. Meetings were held in palaces 
and in hovels, tea rooms were open for the 
needy, refuges for the homeless, and tens of 
thousands of tracts and New ‘Testaments 
were printed by Colonel Paschkoff, and dis- 
tributed by members of the community. In 
a comparatively short time the movement 
had spread to the arctic north, the sunny 
south, to Poland and Lithuania in the west, 
and to the Persian frontiers and Siberia in 
the east, working wonders everywhere. 

The peasant, listless, lazy, lying, and 
greedy (as Maxim Gorky has portrayed him), 
became zealous, painstaking, truthful, and 
unselfish ; Poles, Russians, and Germans, 
Greek Churchmen, Roman Catholics, and 
Lutherans felt drawn together by a bond of 
brotherhood stronger than that of nature, 
and all Russia seemed springing up into new 
life. 

No distinction was made between Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Russian, 
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Pole, or German. All were asked to believe, 
to realise, that Christ was God, and had 
redeemed mankind by His death on the 
cross ; dogmas, liturgies, services, and disci- 
pline being all left tu find their own level. 
No one was required formally to leave his 
Church. Parallel with this religious revival 
ran an educational movement which bade 
fair to awaken the people from the slumber 
of centuries. Ladies of the aristocracy 
opened private schools, and taught the 
peasants to read, that they might themselves 
extract comfort from the teachings of the 
New Testament. Colonel Paschkoff travelled 
through the towns and hamlets of Russia, 


. Sleeping in the smoky huts of the peasants, 


consoling them in their troubles, and re- 
lieving their distress. He did not, as others 
had done, divest himself of his property with 
a flourish of trumpets, and make it over 
to his relations, bettering no man by the 
transaction. But he spent it, most generously, 
on the poor and suffering, with a secrecy and 
tact to which I have never seen a parallel. 
Students who hadbeen starving on black bread 
and weak tea were enabled to finish their 
studies ; families about to disperse for lack of 
subsistence were kept together by relief from 
an unseen source; the sick were cared for 
by his physicians or sent to hospitals at his 
expense ; and wherever he appeared his 
presence was welcomed as that of a saviour. 
In a few years he thus spent a large fortune 
in works of Christian charity. 

His influence over men of the most 
opposite temperaments and _ ideas was 
astounding. Professors, physicians, princes 
and peasants, some of them come to amuse 
themselves at his expense, heard him, 
believed, and threw themselves heartily into 
the movement. I remember one student in 
particular who invited me to come and see 
the “leader of the new fashion.” “ Dos- 
toieffsky is my prophet,” he added, ‘ and I 
have no intention of setting up an aristocrat 
in his place. But I should like to see the 
sort of man Paschkoff is, and the types of 
people who follow him: they must be a 
choice lot.” He went and returned again, 
and when I last saw him he had substituted, 
not indeed Colonel Paschkoff, but the New 
‘Testament which the latter had given him, 




















for the ethical teachings of Dostoieffsky. 
On another occasion a Russian priest was 
tempted to go to hear him in order to obtain 
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revival, but he confided to me that ‘“* Pasch- 
koff was doing excellent work, and doing it 
better than many of ourseives.” 
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The late Colonel Paschkoff, whose work as a religious reformer in Russia met 


with great success, 


He was exiled from his native country because 


he would not agree to cease preaching the Gospel 


some local colour for his diatribes against 
“the impertinent layman who will neither 
enter the Church nor behave as a layman.” 
He too came away a changed man. He 
did not, it is true, identify himself with the 


To the prisons he was a constant visitor, 
special facilities being accorded him by the 
Government, and there are many men and 
women now leading exemplary lives through- 
out the empire whom his word and example 
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there reclaimed from a career of vice and 
misery. One day, I remember, some one 
told him that a promising young man had 
been arrested for no reason that could be 
ascertained, possibly in error, and removed 
to Siberia. “ Surely he was guilty of some 
crime or offence,” objected the Colonel. 
“No, nothing whatever,” was the reply. 
“ Well, if that be true, I will see that justice 
be done him.” ‘Oh, he is too far away 
now,” exclaimed the prisoner’s friend. “ No 
matter where he is, I will have the matter 
inquired into, and if it be as you say, he 
shall be set at liberty.” The youth was in 
truth over 2000 versts distant from the 
capital, on his way to Siberia, but Colonel 
Paschkoff had an interview with the Minister 
of the Interior next day, and fulfilled his 
promise to the letter. 

The impulse thus given by Colonel 
Paschkoff seemed destined to react upon all 
society, quickening the peasantry especially 
into new life, spiritual and intellectual. 
Writers and journalists gave it as their 
opinion that the movement which had been 
set going carried within it the germs of 
social as well of ethical regeneration, and 
many prophesied that the awakening of the 
people would be effected through this 
channel. Those who deemed it desirable 
that there should be no awakening as yet, 
called the Czar’s attention to Colonel 
Paschkoff’s activity, and suggested the desir- 
ability of putting a stop to it without delay. 
But Alexander II., well knowing that he had 
no more loyal subjects than the members of 
the new community, and eager to see his 
people better fitted for the reforms which he 
was minded to grant them, refused to forbid 
prayers and good works. And the “ Pasch- 
kovite Sect ” increased and multiplied. 

The bomb which put an end to the 
career of the well-intentioned Emperor 
killed the germs of many a salutary enter- 
prise which might have thriven and borne 
good fruits. Among the advisers of the 
new Czar, Alexander JII., were some who, 
holding that the principle of autocracy was 
indissolubly bound up with the institutions 
of the Church, urged upon the monarch the 
necessity of staying the progress of the new 
“sect.” Private interpretations applied to 
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the Gospel were therefore declared to be 
inconsistent with orthodoxy and prejudicial 
to the State, whereupon the so-called 
«« Stundists ”—Evangelical Christians, differ- 
ing scarcely at all from the people converted 
by Colonel Paschkoff—were arrested, tried, 
convicted and deported to distant and 
unhealthy parts of the empire; and soon 
afterwards Mr. Paschkoff himself was called 
upon to abandon his apostolic work. 

This he resolutely refused to do, for had 
not his Master said: ‘“ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven.” 

For some time after this he was left in 
peace, but a sharp eye was kept on all his 
movements, which were gradually hampered. 
Priests, too, were sent to argue him back to 
the fold of the Church, but some of them 
came away convinced that he was on the 
right path. Though he could repeat most 
of the New Testament by: heart, he laid 
little stress on polemics. Indeed, he never 
confounded controversy with religion, nor 
did he chill the heart by exercising the 
head. 

Revelation to him was very much more 
than the conclusion of a syllogism. Con- 
version by argument is very often no con- 
version at all. The true religious apostle 
communicates his faith, his enthusiasm, his 
charity as fire kindles fire. For religion is 
catching, although it is only the truly 
religious man who is a flame. ‘To thesuper- 
natural world there is no access by mere 
reasoning, one can perceive only with the 
inner sense, if at all, the fine threads which 
link the petty humdrum life of men with the 
calm sphere of the eternal. Hence Colonel 
Paschkoff never took his inspiration from 
outside ; his words flowed from an out-welling 
reservoir within, and went from heart to 
heart, drawing people towards him in some 
subtle way, virtue, as it were, going out of 
him. 

And herein lies the difference between him 
and Leo Telstoy, whose religion is cold, 
argumentative, rationalistic, appealing solely 
to the intellect while leaving the heart un- 
touched. Filled with that love of his fellows 
which springs from the spirit of Christ, 
Colonel Paschkoff had comfort for every 
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sorrow, balm for every wound, and wide- 
spread arms for every aching breast. 

The spiritual life upon which he exhorted 
his hearers to enter was well-attempered to 
men of all dispositions, to Christians of all 
theological schools. Hence members of 
various churches came, heard, and were 
fired to action by his words. The simplicity 
of his exhortations and the impressiveness 
of his manner enabled him to deliver 
sermons the most effective—in the highest 
sense of the word—that I have ever heard. 
iven those who, like myself, were unable 
to accept the historical propositions which 
his teaching of necessity implied, went 
away the better and happier for having 
heard it ; and I have no hesitation in saying 
that if the admirable fruits of a set of 
religious tenets could be admitted as a proof 
of the accuracy of the narrative underlying 
them, Mr. Paschkoff would have presented 
the most telling argument in favour of his 
interpretation of Christianity that has been 
offered for many centuries. 

The detachment of his thoughts from 
worldly things, in the midst of which he 
continued to live, was as complete as that of 
an anchorite or a Trappist. His mind was 
continuously fixed on the supernatural world 
with a degree of absorption so entire that 
his power of passing naturally to tender yet 
tactful care for the wants of others appeared 
littie short of miraculous. A _ healthy 
optimism marked his views of life; indulgence 
born of charity shaped his judgment of the 
acts of men—even of the very few who 
requited his good with evil; and, living in a 
sphere illumined by vast breadths of calm 
light, he never allowed his zeal to degenerate 
into fanaticism or intolerance. 

The Procurator of the Most Holy Synod, 
M. Pobedonostseff, who carried out the 
various decrees issued against Mr. Paschkoff, 
held the ‘Sectarian” in high esteem, and 
professed a deep respect for his conscientious 
firmness, which he himself was putting to the 
severest tests. One by one the institutions 
founded by Colonel Paschkoff were closed. 
At first the biblical texts which hung from 
the walls of the tea-rooms were removed, 
then the rooms were closed ; many of the 
religious publications, once sanctioned, were 


forbidden ; public revival meetings were 
prohibited, and at last many of the brethren 
forfeited their liberty in order to keep their 
faith. 

While the storm clouds were thus gather- 
ing over his head, Mr. Paschkoff paid one of 
his frequent visits to England, a country he 
never ceased to love. During his stay here, 
a rumour circulated that he had been banished 
from Russia, and that his property had been 
confiscated by the Government. Both state- 
ments were untrue. One morning, how- 
ever, the post brought the Colonel a letter 
from an English lady, whom he had never 
seen, but who was well acquainted with the 
nature and progress of his life-work, and was 
desirous of enabling him to continue to 
carry iton. She stated that she possessed a 
considerable fortune, and would be grateful 
for the privilege of being allowed to present 
him with a large part of it. 

The Czar Alexander III. looked askant 
upon every religious movement which had 
not its source in the Orthodox Church. 
The “ Paschkovite Sect” provoked his dis- 
pleasure in an especial manner for he 
believed that it tended to foster a spirit of 
criticism which, if allowed to develop, would 
be applied to political matters as ruthlessly 
as to ecclesiatical. His feeling was inten- 
sified when, on the death of a celebrated 
Russian magnate, thewidow, an ardent apostle 
of the new “Sect,” neglected to have the 
traditional Church services chaunted for the 
repose of his soul. ‘The Emperor made no 
secret’ of his displeasure. The explanation 
given—that the service was omitted at the 
request of the dying nobleman—was con- 
sidered insufficient, and severe measures 
were put in force against the evangelical 
Christians. 

Colonel Paschkoff himself was called upon 
to choose between residence in Russia on 
condition that he would never again preach 
the Gospel of Christ and going into life-long 
exile. His choice was made unhesitatingly. 
M. Pobedonostseff, who had a long conver- 
sation with him on the subject and who per- 
sonally treated Mr. Paschkoff, his official 
adversary, with the utmost consideration, 
gave him the kiss of peace, and the 
“Sectarian” left for ever the country he so 
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tenderly loved.* Since then he had been 
living in England, Austria, Paris and Rome 
zealously carrying on the work of his life, but 
the community which he founded at home, 
far from dispersing at the blast of the 
danger-trumpet, has, I am assured, not only 
held its own, but considerably gained ground. 

From the first day of his convérsion, when 
he attuned himself to the new order of things, 
down to the moment of his death in Paris 
(February 8, 1902), no false note ever jarred 
upon the harmony of a career in all respects 
congruous with a firm religious faith. 
Cheerfulness was one of the most striking 
characteristics of the man, one of the chief 
tests of the -power of his belief to buoy him 
up through a life chequered by difficulties 
and disappointments. He was wholly free 
from the sadness which one is wont to 
associate with a high level of Christian 

* He returned since then on two occasions, but 
only for a few days, during the serious illness of 
members of his family. 
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perfection, from the shadows cast by the evil 
which men of s+his vocation combat. Even 
that home-sickness for a better world, which 
imparts a touch of melancholy to those 
whose sole desire is to be released from this, 
left no trace upon Mr. Paschkoff. 

I have heard eminent preachers of various 
churches in many lands, but none among 
them all possessed the same degree of 
strength—a strength which never turned to 
bitterness—combined with the marvellous 
tact and fascinating sweetness that charac- 
terised Colonel Paschkoff. Fascinating is 
in truth the only word which I may use to 
convey the mysterious nature of the power 
he wielded over all who -came under his 
spell. His example was powerful for good 
even with those who on historical grounds 
could not accept his doctrine, and the secret 
of his influence lay, I take it, in the inlet 
which his life afforded into the true spirit of 
Christ’s Christianity. His striving was with 
loving, his living was in deed, 


Some of Colonel Paschkoffs retainers 
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The Solution of the February “ What is it?” 


THE “What is it?” photo-puzzle in our February number consisted of the engraving 


which is reproduced here: 

















As an aid to the solution we said : 


“ As some sort of assistance to you we will give you a hint. 


Do you know the common 


‘woolly bear ’ caterpillar which so obstinately w#// get itself trodden upon on garden paths, 


but which, if left alone, and safely evading all other catastrophes and perils that beset 


caterpillar life, will ultimately become glorified as a beautiful tiger moth? 
shown in the photograph is not remotely connected with the poor ‘ woolly bear. 


Well, the thing 


>» 


The proper answer is that it is a portion (not quite one-half) of one of the antennz of 


the Tiger moth, 
moth. 


A very large number of answers were re- 
ceived, of which just forty are correct, the 
names of the successful competitors being : 

Bb. M. Williams, Holywell, N. Wales ; 
A. I. Walker, Woodlands, Acton ; Hannah 
Bridgman, 4 Avenue Road, Highgate ; 
Mrs, J. E. Shatlock, Sunny Slope, Exmouth ; 
Jack McKerchar, Newton House, Dal- 
beattie, N.B.; Miss Smith, Chetwode Vicar 


Incidentally, the form of the antenna shows that it is that of a male 


age, Buckingham; Evelyn Porter, Rockford 
Tower, Boston, Lincs; M. H. Wheat, Nor- 
wood Hall, Sheffield; C. W. Braithwaite, 6 
George Street, Wolverhampton ; N. L. Guil- 
ford, Pynecroft, Weybridge; M. E Swan, 
64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury ; A. H. Church, 
2 Imperial Villas, Bristol ; Douglas Max- 
well, Atherstone, Surbiton; G. C. Griffiths, 
43 Caledonia Place, Clifton, Bristol ; Thos. 
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Malloch, Mount Pleasant, Johnstone, Ren- 
frewshire ; M. Gaitskill, 61 Bryanston Street, 
London; Harold Shaylor, 52 Gloucester 
Road, Brownswood Park, London; G. I. D. 
Pringle, Angelton, Bridgend, S. Wales; 
Alex. Lumsden, 41 Harold Road, Margate ; 
G. E. Brimwin, Rain, Braintree ; J. E. Mait- 
land, 10 Chester Place, Hyde Park Square ; 
Kate Sachs, 53 St. Paul’s Road, Canon- 
bury; Wm. Hayes, 29 St. John Street, 
York ; Geo. Barber, 10 Harrington Street, 
London, N.W.; E. W. Priest, 101 College 
Road, Norwich; Winifred Orange, Carylls, 
Leamington; A. Northcroft, 4 Somerford 
Terrace, Efford, Devon; Miss Twiton, 4 
W. Mayfield, Edinburgh ; T. A. Dallman, 
Market Place, Melbourne, Derby; Harold 
Wright, 2 School ‘Terrace, Ackworth, Ponte- 
fract; Rachel Tizzard, Merthen, Ashbigh 
Road, Barnstaple; Ada White, 25 New 
Clive Road, W. Dulwich; W. R. Ward, 4 
Marquess Road, Canonbury; Mrs. Willan, 
Thorn Hill Park, Bitterne, Hants; D. Hun- 
ter, The Green, Barton, R.S.O., Yorks ; 
F. H. Verrall, The Hollies, Worthing; Rev. 
Thomas H. Bailey, Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; 
A. F. C. Pollard, 2 Ilchester Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.; J. Ethel Malaher, Selsey Rectory, 
near Chichester; G. H. Pavey Smith, The 
Hollies, Nailsworth, Glo’ster. 

Divided equally among the above, the £5 
prize gives to each one just half a crown. 





The common Tiger moth, male and female 
is the male 





The uppermust 
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The “woolly bear” caterpillar 


The large number of correct solvers is 
doubtless owing to the fact that the antenna 
of the Tiger moth is anot uncommon micro- 
scopical “ specimen,” and also to the large 
measure of assistance which we gave in 
our remarks with the photograph. We 
shall be surprised if there are as many 
sharers in the prize either for the March 
puzzle or for the one which will be found 
hereafter. 

We give herewith engravings (life size) of 
the common ‘Tiger moth (arctiacaja), both 
male and female. ‘The male is the upper- 
most of the two shown in the picture, and, as 
will be seen, his antennz are plumed 
or “pectinated” in a way in which 
those of the female are not. But, 
male or female, the common ‘Tiger, 
in its sumptuous livery of chocolate 
and white on the upper wings and 
scarlet and burnished blue below, is 
one of the handsomest of British 
insects. 

In another engraving we also give 
a picture of a “woolly bear” caterpillar 

a rather forlorn specimen, it must 
be confessed—but March is not the 
month in which to see the “ woolly 
bear” at his best. 

‘Turning now from the successful 
to the unsuccessful competitors, we 
find some amusement and much in- 
struction in the immense variety of the 


answers received, Many there were 




















who inissed being correct by onlya very narrow 
margin—who guessed the picture to be 
the antenna of some kind of a moth, but 
failed to specify what kind, or named a wron 
one, or gave a choice of two or more. 

After these, it is not surprising that by far 
the largest number of erroneous guesses 
refecred in some way to the “woolly bear,” 
nearly fifty competitors choosing some por- 
tion or other of his structure. Fifteen 
persons guessed a “ woolly bear’s hair” ; and 
one of these adds the following interesting 
explanation: ‘ The photograph represents a 
branched hair of the woolly bear caterpillar ; 
at the termination of the branches may be 
seen the processes by which the animal 
injects the stinging acid which causes irrita- 
tion.” It is quite true that the caterpillar’s 
hairs do cause irritation and inflammation in 
sensitive boys who have 
collected butterflies and moths have learned. 
But how different the caterpillar’s hair is 
from the real subject of the puzzle is 
shown by the illustration of a number of 
the hairs (highly magnified) which is given 
here. 

As many more of the competitors take vari- 


a 
5 


skins—as most 





Hairs of caterpillar, highly magnified 
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Cue of the pro-legs of a caterpiiiar 


“the 
dust, 


ous other portions of the caterpiilar : 
apparatus defending a spiracle from 
water, &c.”—‘ the cast 
“the cartilage or muscle part "—“ a tubercle 
with the hair issuing therefrom ”—a foot, a 
leg, the pro-legs, XC. 
boldly plunge for the 
feature of a caterpillar which 


skin ” or * case ”— 


Iwo, we regret to 


say, antennze—a 
natural history 
does not yet recognise. 





caterpillar 


Portion of the skin of the “ woolly bear 
showing the spiracles 
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For the benefit of some of these we give 
two more illustrations, showing respectively 
one of the pro-legs and a portion of the skin 
of a woolly bear—the latter showing the 
spiracles. 

Still more attractive to a number of 
competitors is the fallacy that a caterpillar is 
a vertebrate animal. Eleven solvers pin their 
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worm.” Isn’t it delightful, this abounding 
generosity that gives earth-worms a back- 
bone ? 

This fancy as to the R6ntgen rays, due 
doubtless to the diaphanous margins of the 
“What is it?” picture, is fatal to no fewer 
than six other competitors, who surmise that 
the “ curio” is the X-ray presentment of “ the 





A leg of the Tiger moth 


faith to the “spine,” ‘spinal column,” 
“ back-bone ” or “vertebrae ” of the insect ; 
while yet others go a step further into error 
by voting for ‘‘ vertebrze or skeleton,” “ the 
skeleton,” “the skeleton of the tail” (!) of 
the woolly bear, one claimant expressly 
stating that the “tail is in the left-hand 
corner of the photograph.” ‘The back-bone 
theory, however, wandered from caterpillars 
to whales and worms! The “ back-bone ” or 
‘skeleton ” of the whale fascinates several 
correspondents; while two others write respec- 
tively: “I take it to be the backbone of an 
earth-worm ” ; and “ the puzzle represents an 
X-ray photograph of skeleton outline of a 


spinal column,” “ the back-bone,” and “ the 
joints and legs” of a woolly bear or else of 
the complete caterpillar ! 

Not a few are content with generalisations 
of great simplicity—*“ leg of a moth,” “ leg of 
a caterpillar,” “ part of an insect,” “ tailpiece 
of a caterpillar,” “a backbone or spinal 
column ” (not saying of what); while others 
are even more mysterious, as those who say, 
“the anterior end of the head,” «the fang- 
like projections,” &c., without vouchsafing 
any hint as to the creature referred to. As 
a comment on the first of the above guesses 
(‘the leg of a moth”), a picture of a leg of 
our friend the Tiger moth is given herewith. 




















Among the miscellaneous ingenuities about 
which there can be no doubt that they are 
worth placing on record, are the following : 
‘the sword of a sword-fish ” (meant really for 
“the saw of a saw-fish ”), “the vertebra of a 
Bear” (perhaps “ woolly ” was accidentally 
omitted), “the ovipositor of a saw-fly which 
is like a double saw” (is it?), a centipede, 
“hind leg of a bumble bee, or humble bee, 
or large hairy ” (? tumble) “ bee,” “ spine of 
Tiger moth or butterfly or dragon-fly,” and 
“skeleton of tail of bird, called caterpillar- 
eater, Campephagine.” 

Oddly enough, only four ‘“ guessers ” go 
to the vegetable world for the solution, two 
of them claiming that our puzzle is ‘“sea- 


What 
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weed,” and the other two that it is cabbage. 
One of the latter asserts off-hand, “ part of a 
cabbage,” but the second is more precise, 
and says it is “ the centre stem of a cabbage 
leaf, with a little green left round the 
stumps of the side veins, the rest of the 
leaf being eaten off by a Woolly bear cater- 
pillar.” It would be difficult to commend 
too highly the ingenuity with which the 
cabbage is thus connected with the woolly 
bear. 

Thus again, as we have said, we hope 
that there has been found both enter- 
tainment and instruction in the “ What is 
it?” And below is the new puzzle for 
April : 


is it? 
It is something that you all see nearly every day. 


What is it ? 





If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle, 


Sunpay MaGazink, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” 


We will give 


£5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will 


divide that amount equally among them. 


Those who prefer to do so may take the money 


in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by April 25, 
June Number. 


XXXI—23 


1902. 
There will be another “ What is it?” next month. 


‘T'ne result wiil be published in the 











A bomb in Derry Cathedral 
STREET ALTARS 
No. 2.—As British tourists on the Conti- 
nent religious processions are very 
common in all The pro- 
composed chiefly of 
bearing banners, crucifixes, and crosses ; nuns 
in their various habits; and school children 
dressed usually in white with floral wreaths on 
their heads. “‘femporary altars are erected in 
the streets, and as the processions reach 


these they halt while the priests cele! 


know, 
continental towns. 


cessions are 


priests 


rate 
the mass. 

The accompanying 
graph taken at Biarritz shows 
in one of the streets 


, 
photo- 


the scene 





of the town just before a rei 

gious procession arrives. One 
of the street altars is seen, and 
a woman is standing upon a 
chair lighting the. candles in 
readiness for the ceremony. 
On the rough stone steps little 
children in their féte costumes 
are sitting holding bunches of 


white flowers. How warm t 


sun must be can be gathered 


from the number of umbrellas 
that are opened as the 


wait for the procession. 


pe 0} c 


(Sent by Miss Woodforde Binstead, 
Isle of Wight) 
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A BOMB IN CHURCH 


No. 1.—This bomb is in the porch of 
Derry Cathedral. It fell in the churchyard 
on July 10, 1689, shot by King James's 
besieging army. In the bomb instead of 
powder was a paper addressed “To the 
Soldiers and Inhabitants of Derry.” The 
paper declared “ The conditions offered by 
Lieut.-General Hamilton are sincere. ‘The 
power he hath of the King is real; be no 
longer imposed upon by such as tell you the 
contrary. You cannot be ignorant of the 
King’s clemency towards his subjects. Such 
of you as choose to serve the King shall be 
entertained without distinction in point of 
religion. If any choose to leave the kingdom 
they shall have passes. You shali be restored 
to your estates and livings, and have free 
liberty of Religion whatsoever it be. If 
you doubt the powers given to General 
Hamilton by the King, twenty of you may 
come and see it with freedom.” The pro- 
clamation then proceeded to insist upon 
instant surrender. But the people, who for 
215 days had endured frightful privations, 
gave no heed to the proclamation, and 
eighteen days later two ship-loads of pro- 
visions were got into the city, and on 
January 31 relief came. 


(Sent by Miss M. Leatham, Londonderry) 








A street altar in Biarritz 
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An obelisk of plants 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL IN A CASTLE 

No. 4.—This old castle, which is probably 
about the most ancient building in Hadding 
ton, belonged to the Earl of 
notorious in Scottish history. 


Bothwell, 
It was occu- 
pied by him and his followers on many 
occasions. It is also probable that Mary, 
Queen of Scots, used it as a stopping-place 
when going to and from Dunbar Castle. 
The building is typical of the baronial houses 
of that time and possesses very little beauty 
of architecture. For many Bothwell 
Castle was used as a school for young ladies, 
and the old kitchen next the ‘Tyne, which is 
reached by some steps, was used as a place 
of confinement 


years 


scholars, by 
whom it was held in much dread. We have 
heard of the remains of old abbeys being put 


for rebellious 


to strange uses, quite a number of such 
buildings in different parts of the. country 
being occupied as farms, but it is not often 
that an ancient baronial castle is used for 
such an ordinary up-to-date purpose as a 
school for young ladies. «Bothwell Castle is 
probably unique in this respect. Certainly 
the prospect of being imprisoned in a castle 
kitchen for disorderly conduct or badly 
learnt would instil a wholesome 


dread into most young lady scholars. 


lessons, 


& 
+e 
Ge 


A LIVING OBELISK 
No. 3.—This obelisk was erected in the 
Public Gardens of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 
the summer of 1900, in memory of the first 
Canadians who fell in the South African 
War, at Paardeberg and Kimberley. It is 
composed entirely of boxes filled with plants 
of houseleek of various colours, the boxes of 
course being invisible. The words “Paarde- 
berg” and “Kimberley” are in white at 
the pedestal, and the 
circular bed, in which the obelisk stands, con- 
tains the words “ 

in white. 
A number of flower-beds in this country 


opposite sides of 
South Africa, 1900,” also 
have been laid out in such a way as to com- 


memorate by a 
flowers, a 


name, 
battle or a 


spelt in plants or 


victory, but we have 
not heard betore of the erection of a floral 
obelisk. 


(Sent by Miss Bremner, Aberdeen) 














The castle which was used as a school 

















I. Some Personal Talk 


AGAIN this month -I have several questions 


about marriage. Clericus tells me of a 
friend of his, a young clergyman, who has 
lately asked a regretted 
t without 
h 


the slightest intention of proposing to her, 


girl to marry him and 
the next day. 


} 


«* He went to call 
but some remark of hers made him say the 
word so difficult to unsay.” 


to tell 


eood 


Clericus goes 
on 


me his 


friend is “a thoroughly 
fellow. 


strictly honourable 
wonders if he ought to keep to his 
ment, 


and he 
engavt 
although he 


miserable lift 


isquite certain it will mean 


nmr 


Clericus blames th 
but I cannot imagine the 


he man to be a strong 
chara 


] | ] 
aracter who could so lightly use words 


But 


which make or mar his whole futur 


two wrongs do not make a right: and. as | 
aid iast month, it seerns to me a sin to utter 
a false vow “to love and to cheris! " a 
’ 
soiemn moment. it was wrong to iK 
stily, although I know of one rather nila 
case, Where the girl practically asked the man 
to marry her. Perhaps the wisest course 
s to go and see the girl and ask her to 
release him, explaining that it would not b 
rto her or to himself to continue an engag 
ment where there Was no true love, and he 
would, of course, express the deepest regret 
thot } hould | ennken an the ennur of 
lat Ne snould have poken On the spur oO} 
the moment. 


\. asks what attitude a Christian ought to 
take when profane or flippant conversation 1s 
carned on in 


her presence, for she has a 


horror of appearing to preach to people, even 


if she knows them intimately. With this 
feeling we can all sympathise. I heard of a 
very striking case in point last week. <A 
clergyman was sent for by a dying man, 
known led a bad life, and to his 
surprise he found he was quite prepared to 
die ; 


to have 


for, to quote his own words, “ eighteen 
months ago, a sentence spoken by a lady at 
a dinner-party” completely changed his 
career. Having told a story, of which she 
disapproved with a pained expression, she 
said, ‘* Please do not say that, it hurts me!’ 
Somehow, that religion seemed to him real, 
and he was converted. — It is astonishing how 
little things stick in one’s mind. I 
remember years ago being struck by a di 


LIS 
tinguished man saying grace at a restaurant, 


olten 


for we do not all set this example. Never 
was there a truer sentence than, “ A word 
in season how true it is.” 

M., a clerk in a city office, knows of 


man who is entitled to compensation from 


a company for some injury to the amount of 
£.20, and asks if he is justified in carrying 
out Ss employers orders to offer 


him 4,3. 
He is known to be fond of intoxicating spirits 
and they hope that he will be persuaded under 
ther malign influence to sign a paper for a 
smaller claim. Is it his duty to refuse, and 
thereby probably lose his situation ? 

There is no doubt as to how this question 


should be answered: the suggest d proce ed- 


ing must shock any one with a sense of 

















honour. To me it is a horrible revelation. 
Such a place seems unsuitable for any young 
man, but any head who would ask a clerk to 
behave so dishonestly would probably be 
afraid to dismiss him. 
* 
** 

H. wonders whether she ought to return 
to India with her husband or remain behind 
vith her children, three of whom are too 
old to stand the climate. 

I can so thoroughly understand this 
difficulty, for I have seen the bitter struggle 
when young relatives have had to choose 
between husband and children. On the 
whole I should consider it was best to 
accompany the husband she has promised to 
love and cherish. It is very lonely at an 
out-of-the-way station in India, and the 
wife would not care for her husband to be 
always going out without her when he was 
quartered in a town, although she thoroughly 
believes in his love. The mother will of 
course be wise to have several watch-dogs if 
she leaves her children with any but trusted 
relations, however well their temporary 
guardians may have been recommended, 
and strict inquiries about the nurse (who 
should always be engaged by the parents) 
should be made by a great friend or rela- 
tion not living in the house. 

* 
** 

N. asks if he is justified when paying a 
short visit to friends “ who go nowhere on 
Sunday” in staying at home with them 
when asked if he is “ particularly anxious to 
go to church.” 

It is just in regard to this sort of decision, 
that a man shows whether he is to be com- 
pared to putty or flint. Some people are 
like jelly-fish or india-rubber, they can be 
pulled this way or that, according to the 
people they are with, but we have good 
authority for saying that those who are not 
ashamed of God before men will be recog- 
nised by God at the last. I have in my 
mind two such—a boy and a girl; the former 
was a child in a Surrey village, his soldier 
uncle took him for a day’s outing, both were 
very hungry after a walk of many miles but 
nothing would induce the boy to accept his 
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uncle’s offer of dinner in a public-house ; he 
preferred to waik home hungry. 

The girl was about the same age, and of 
the same rank of life, her aunt and uncle 
offered her the great treat of along drive toa 
beautiful country place on Good Friday. The 
trap was in use when they were at work, so 
she knew this was the only opportunity 
during her visit, but she firmly said, “I 
can’t go, for I never go out of a Good 
Friday.” “ But we are locking up the house, 
child,” said her uncle sharply, “‘ you must 
come.” But her resolve was unshaken not to 
“oo of a Good Friday.” 

* 
* * 

A. S. S. asks whether a lady with personal 
attractions is justified in spending a con- 
siderable sum on dress and adornment, even 
though -she has a large income and can well 
afford to do so. 

This is a question which frequently per- 
plexes the judgment of Christians. It is, 
of course, largely a matter of conscience. 
Some time since, Dr. ‘Thorold, the late 
Bishep of Winchester, who said many things 
wisely and well, gave it as his opinion that 
when God gives any one personal attractions, 
He entrusts them with a means of influence 
which He expects to be made use of, and 
there are two kinds of vanity—that which 
affects to despise natural gifts, and that which 
assumes a personal pre-eminence from them. 

* 
* * 

But, says the Bishop to these, beauty or 
no, it is still reasonable and natural to wish 
to make the best of ourselves. For we 
should dress not only for our own fancy, 
but to please those we live with. A true 
wife likes to please her husband’s eye, and 
a father is gratified by seeing his daughters 
dress as suits him. But clothes cost money ; 
and while extremes on both sides should be 
carefully avoided, quite the most wasteful 
plan is to give it nothought at all. “Cana 
maid forget her ornaments ?” is an inspired 
question, which has its root in the intrinsic 
reasonableness of some kind of care being 
given to them; and the elevated tempera- 
ment that treats clothes and their cognate 
subjects with a lofty negligence is certain to 
be extravagant, and likely to be shabby. 
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II. Women of Worth and Work 
Miss Christabel Coleridge 


Miss CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE is no 
Stranger to readers of the SUNDAY MaGa- 
ZINE, her work published from time to 
time in these pages having been widely 
appreciated. But it is not only as a writer of 
stories that Miss Coleridge has qualified for 
a place in any series of articles dealing with 
*“ Women of Worth and Work.” She is-a 
Christian and philanthropic worker of the 
most devoted character, and certainly never 














(Elliott & Frv, pholographers, Londou) 


Miss Christabel Coleridge, author of ‘‘The Winds of 
Cathrigg,” ‘‘ Tbe Tender Mercies of the Good,” &c. 


allows any of her moments to be spent in 
idleness. When she is not writing she is 
furthering the objects of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, engaging in Sunday-school work, or 
helping one of the many agencies for reaching 
the young which have her support. Miss 
Coleridge, as is well known, is a grand- 
daughter of Samuel ‘Taylor Coleridge, the 
poet, while Southey was her great-uncle by 
marriage, and seeing that her father, the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, was also a poet of 
no mean grace and power, it is not surprising 
that all her early associations were literary. 
Miss Coleridge’s first published novel, 
“ Lady Betty,” appeared in 1869, but before 
that, she had done a good deal of writing 
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in connection with an essay club started by 
Miss Charlotte Yonge. Miss Yonge, by the 
way, was one of the closest friends of Miss 
Coleridge, who is now engaged upon a life of 
the deceased authoress. 


Work for the G.F.S. 

Miss COLERIDGE edits Friendly Leaves, the 
organ of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and 
although this may seem a small task, it involves 
a vast amount of correspondence, for the girl 
readers look upon their editress as a personal 
friend and adviser, which indeed she is. Great 
care has to be exercised in selecting the right 
kind of papers for the magazine, the circula- 
tion being among girls of all classes and of 
various degrees cf education. In addition 
to editing the chief magazine of the society, 
Miss Coleridge helps to work the G.F.S. 
Reading Unions, which set questions and 
call for papers on different books, religious 
and secular. The G.F.S. differs from the 
National Home Reading Union, in that it 
includes Scripture and Church History 
among its subjects, and also allows papers to 
be sent up to the centre for marking and 
correction. ‘This latter work is naturally 
very troublesome on account of the large 
quantity of papers received, but Miss Cole 
ridge and her colleagues look upon it as a 
labour of love, and are only too willing to 
render much needed help and encourage- 
ment to the large number of half-educated 
girls reached by the society. She works also 
for the G.F.S. locally at ‘Torquay, and is a 
member of the Exeter Diocesan Council. 
But her work does not stop here, for she 
belongs to the Charity Organisation Society 
and to the National Union of Women 
Workers, although on account of her other 
multifarious duties she is unable to give 
them so much active help as she would like. 


A Romance of the Mission Field 

No more fearless lady missionary ever 
laboured in the foreign field than Miss M. 
Slessor of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land, who is known and esteemed for her 
noble work in connection with the Old 
Calabar Mission, north of the Cameroons. Of 
Scottish origin, Miss Slessor was in earlier 
years engaged in slum-work in Dundee, but 
she always had an ambition to become a 
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foreign missionary, and in 1876 sailed for 
West Africa. In the Duketown and Creek- 
town districts her labours were unceasing, 
and after many years of earnest gospel 
ministry, she had the pleasure of seeing the 
fruits of her Christianising and civilising 
work in the elevation of the status of native 
women. 


Into the Unknown 

But Miss Slessor has never been one to 
rest content with work already achieved. 
She wanted to strike into the unknown 
interior and carry the Gospel to the wild and 
savage tribes, whose sole ambition was 
slaughter with the sword or the poison-bean. 
She obtained permission from the Mission 
Board at home to commence operations, 
and since 1888 has been doing a work the 
daring of which has been never before 
attempted by a white woman in Africa. 
She went to Okdyéu, between the Cros$ 
and Old Calabar rivers, and found that the 
tribes to whom she was taking the light ot 
the Gospel practised the systematic murder 
of twin children, the sacrifice of slaves, the 
pouring of boiling oil over the hands of 
supposed thieves, with many other equally 
brutal customs. Right in the midst of this 
people Miss Slessor pitched her home and 
began to learn their language. She showed 
them how to build proper houses by erecting 
her own as a model, and graduaily gained 
their confidence and their love until at last, 
as an authority on West Africa has stated, 
she became virtually queen of the Old 
Calabar hinterland. She knows far more 
about the history and relationships of the 
different tribes than the natives themselves, 
and throughout the district in which she 
labours her word is lawand the people rarely 
do anything without first consulting her. 


The Passing of Human Sacrifices 

Miss SLEssor’s influence with the natives 
is proved by the fact that since she has lived 
among them and taught the truths of the 
Gospel, the old cruel customs have almost 
entirely passed away. Her method of work 
may be gathered from the following anecdote 
told by herself: 

“One morning,” she says, ** we found a 
few refugee native women in our yard at 


» 


Okéydéu. They had come during the night, 
and had huddled down in an outhouse. 
They were from the tribe beyond us, and 
had run off because the head of their house 
had died. One was the mother of the girl 
who kept the keys, and she was sure that 
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(Roberlson, photographer, Dundee) 


Miss Slessor 


her daughter would be killed and sent to 
the other world to wait upon her master in 
that important office. Another was the 
mother of a favourite young wife, who was 
at the same time his slave, and whose death 
was therefore a foregone conclusion. Another 


ran because everybody ran when they 


gathered that the dread event had taken 
place, as no one knew who would be chosen 
to go with the departed spirit to do his work, 
Chere 
is no need to paint the anguished supphica- 
tions and dread. 
their story. 


and swell his train in the spirit world. 


“ The fleetest of messengers were sent on 
before, with the most formidable looking 
paper procurable, sealed here and there with 
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red sealing-wax to impose. on the imagina- 
tion of a perfectly illiterate people. After a 
good deal of diplomacy and palavering, 
pledges were given that no one would be 
killed for the dead man, and that no poison 
bean would be given; and promising to 
come on later to see things for ourselves, we 
sent the trembling women home, charging 
them to perform their duties faithfully during 
the time of the buriai rites, so awful to 
them.” Asa result of this mediation, not 
only was there no life lost, but it broke the 
old custom, and no killing for the dead has 
been indulged in by the tribe since. 


A Lady Consul 

ESPECIALLY has Miss Slessor been instru- 
mental in saving the lives of twin children, 
who prior to her arrival, as stated above, 
were killed and their hapless mothers driven 
out to die of hunger in the forest. Asa 
result of the missionary’s efforts the brutal 
custom has been stopped absolutely, and 
now when twins are born the natives send 
for “Ma,” as Miss Slessor is called, to 
“ purify the house” which she does by 
washing it and its contents. She then takes 
the twins to her own home, where they are 
nursed by native girls. Miss Slessor devotes 
much time to medical work, but it is all with 
a view of gaining a hearing for the Gospel, 
and very many of the people have become 
Christians. 

About ten years ago Miss Slessor received 
a unique honour at the hands of Sir Claude 
Macdonald, the British Governor of our 
West African possession, which shows the 
opinion held in official quarters of her won- 
derful knowledge and influence with the 
natives. She was appointed British Consul 
and representative for the OkGyou region, and 
has ably fulfilled her duties in that respect. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 
IV 
BLIND ANDY 


THERE was no one in the parish so proud as 
old Blind Andy. Once when he was ill the 
valiant Kirsty had offered to sweep his room, 
but the rebuff she received is a tale told in 
Moulin. The children, even to the biggest 
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boys were frightened of him; there was 
something uncanny in the way he heard 
every sound, and knew everything that went 
on both in his own garden and in the road 
beyond. Once Dave Pearse stole some of 
his black currants, and the chastisement he 
received was an example to evil-doers. ‘To 
impress the lesson, Andy told the children 
in an awe-inspiring voice that his bees 
enjoyed stinging little boys, and that the 
queen herself would sting the one who stole 
black currants. Nobody in the village had 
been stung by a queen bee, her majesty, as a 
matter of fact not possessing a sting, but the 
children did not know this, and the mystery 
of the threat only increased their horror. 

One child indeed was not frightened of 
Andy. Elspeth Dishington was an_ old- 
fashioned little thing, with bright blue eyes 
and a crooked back. She had a shy shrink- 
ing manner whenever she was spoken to, 
but with old Blind Andy she was never shy. 
It may have been that she knew he could 
not see her crooked figure, or perhaps she 
knew that her soft voice pleased him, or 
because Andy told her that bees never stung 
blue-eyed girls, but she was always ready to 
prattle to him as she did to no one else. 

Sometimes, when he was ill, she would 
come to him on a Monday, and give him the 
whole of the Sunday’s sermon. She could 
rattle it off as if she had read it from a book, 
and with the extraordinary memory of child- 
hood she seldom made a mistake. 

Once, on such a Monday, there was a 
debate going on at Miss Maingay’s. The 
subject was the Sunday’s sermon, and the 
Parliament consisted of the three Misses 
Maingay, Annie from the manse, and the 
laundry-maid from the castle, while Elspeth 
stood listening, her blue eyes wide, and a 
spot of excitement on either cheek. The 
text had been: “ Thou requirest truth in 
the inward parts.” 

* But it’s no tellin’ a lie if ye’re no’ de- 
ceivin’ onybody,” said Jessie, the laundry- 
maid. ‘In Lunnon folk often says ‘they’re 


no at home’ when they’re in the hoose.” 
Miss Lisbeth shook her head. 
“ Ye canna mak’ it tellin’ the truth for a’ 
that the folks at the castle may be doin’.” 
* But it’s no’ only them. 


A’ the leddies 
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does it, and if a’body does it and under- 
stands, it’s naebody ’at’s deceived.” 

This was a little too complicated for the 
audience, and Miss Janet and Miss Lisbeth 
shook their heads. Suddenly a quivering 
voice spoke from the corner. 

« Annie,” said Elspeth, her voice shaking 
with anxiety, “ the meenister’s leddie will no 
be sayin’ she’s no’ at home when she’s in the 
hoose ?” 

“Na, na,” said Annie proudly, “ no her. 
If she has a headache she'll say she’s no 
weel, but if she’s a’ right she'll just see the 
folk whativer.” 

Elspeth gasped with relief, in a way that 
would have heartened tiie minister’s wife to 
hear. 

‘Of course,” said Miss Lisbeth, ready to 
back the truthfulness of Moulin against the 
world, “ ye’ll no catch the meenister’s leddie 
makin’ evasions.” 

But Elspeth had not finished. 

“ And surely,” she went on, ‘it’s no the 
truth when ye tell Maister Anderson his 
room’s braw when the ceilin’s black wi’ 
smuts ?” 

Miss Lisbeth did not see fit to answer 
such a question, but busied herself with 
ladling the oatmeal.’ But Elspeth wanted an 
answer, and determined to worry one out 
for herself, if nobody gave it to her. 

Soon she was speeding to Andy’s house, 
and at once began recounting the sermon. 


So intent was she on the firstly, secondly, and ° 


thirdly, that she did not hear wheels outside 
nor steps on the grdvel till a knock actually 
sounded at the cottage door. There was 
nothing Elspeth feared like strangers. What 
should she do? In a moment she dashed 
into the tiny scullery and hid under the sink 
where she could see but not be seen. 

“ | have brought you a visitor,” said Miss 
Scott, from Balbeggie Castle, ‘and we have 
come to ask if you can sell us any baskets 
and any honey ?” 

“Surely, surely,” said Andy, dusting 
imaginary specks from his two chairs. 

The laird’s daughter sat down. 

“Qh, don’t trouble to dust, Mr. Ander- 
son,” she said, “ your cottage is always so 
spotless I could dine off the floor.” 


Andy’s hard old face beamed. He could 


] 


not see her look at the cobwebs on the roof, 
and then turn to her friend and make an 
ugly little moue. So he bustled off to get 
the honey. But some one under the scullery 
sink saw, and it burned into her soul like a 
hot iron. 

‘‘Tt’s a’ because he’s blind,” she murmured 
to herself. “Is that what they ca’ truth, 
truth in the inward pairts? I maun tell him 
mysel’, I maun tell him mysel’.”. And she 
rocked her little body in her mental pain, and 
nearly knocked her back against the scullery 
wall. 

The purchases were made, and with pretty 
speeches the ladies departed. Andy mopped 
his brow and beamed with - satisfaction. 
Elspeth crawled out of the scullery sore in 
body, but far more sore in heart. 

“I’m gey pleased I sweepit sae weel the 
morn,” he said, “ is it no braw?” 

No answer. 

“ Elspeth, is it no braw? ” 

His quick ear caught a sob. 

“ What are ye greetin’ for?” 

Her little body was shaken with the 
violence of its grief. 

“Oh, Andy,” she cried, “I maun tell ye, 
I canna help it. “It’s no true .. . they’re 
tellin’ ye lies . the room’s no’ braw at 
a’... and they’re a’ sae frightened o’ ye 
they daurna tell.” 

Andy sank on a chair. 

“Come here, Elspeth,” he said, in a 
strange unnatural voice, ‘tell me what’s wrang 
wi’ the place, and why it gars ye greet.” 

Elspeth advanced timidly, amazed at her 
own courage, but the words “truth in the 
inward parts” were chiming in her ears like 
a bell. 

‘The floor’s fine, and the table, and that’s 
true, but there’s awfu’ cobwebs on the ceilin’. 
And spiders. And blacks. Wull ye no’ let 
me fetch a besom and gie itaclear? I’m 
a littl’un but I ken I could do it fine.” 

Andy covered his face with his hands. 

« Aye,” he said in the same hard voice, 
“I’m muckle obliged tae ye Elspeth—ye can 
fetch the bescm in the mornin’-—I’ll no hae 
it done the nicht.” 

llspeth wondered at the strange stillness 
of his voice. There was something ominous 
about it. Twice she looked at him before 
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she left the cottage, but she dared not speak 
to him again. 

Hours later, at about tea-time, the minister 
happened to be walking homewards. He 
‘was wearing very squeaky boots—a thing 
' detested by his wife, and he often intended 
to get them cured, and just as often forgot— 
' but I think that night he would rather have 
had the squeak increased, had he known the 
comfort they were to poor dejected Andy. 
He knew the step far down the road, and it 
sounded to him ag the rustle of angels’ wings. 
When it came near he was at the door. 

**Good evening tae ye, Mr. Urquhart, 
ye’ll come ben, will ye no’? ” 

The minister was somewhat worn and 
weary, but he read trouble on Andy’s face 
and that was a call he never refused. 

“ Certainly, Anderson, it’s a chilly even- 
ing, and you should keep beside the fire.” 

Andy pointed towards the ceiling as he 
entered, 

“Whatna like roof is yonder, Mr. 
Urquhart?” There was no fear of the 
minister shuffling. 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Anderson, it 
is rather black, and has a good many smuts. 
Could you not get Elspeth or some one 
to give it a sweep ?” 

“ Aye, Mr. Urquhart, I ken it’s terrible 
black. And the cobwebs on the roof are 
just the judgment o’ Heaven on the black- 
ness o’ the hairt a’neath them.” 

“We're all sinful,” said the minister, 
* until God’s mercy has cleansed us.” 

“T ken that,” said Andy, “ but it’s few 
’at’s so sinfu’ as me. I’ve been sinnin’ wi 
pride these fifty year, and I never saw the 
blackness o’ my ain hairt till the nicht. No 
more nor I can see the blackness o’ yon 
ceilin’. 

“ D’ye mind thirty year syne, hoo I could 
win the long jump and toss the caber? 
I was sae prood o’ my strength ye’d hae 
thocht I’d airned it mysel’. D’ye mind the 
accident at the quarry, and when ye came 
tae tell me I’d niver see God’s sunlicht ? It 
was an awfy trial, but I didna lairn the lesson. 

“ Do ye mind hoo the neighbours cam tae 
help me when I was onweel? Jeanie Dysart 


would hae baked my meals and Tibbie 
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Davidson would hae sweepit ilka day, but I 
wouldna let them come ben. I was mony 
days ill, but I wouldna lairn the lesson. 

‘Do ye mind hoo yer ain leddie sent me 
a pudden frae the manse, and I was that 
prood I wouldna take it without sending her 
saxpence ? 

“Oh, Maister Urquhart, I’ve been gaen 
tae the kirk thae five and twinty year since 
my sicht was taken, wi’ a heart prouder than 
a Pharisee. I’ve no listened though I’ve 
been called wi’ a’ yon teachin’. I’ve aye 
turned a deaf ear, and I’ve been prood o’ 
turnin’ it. There was nae maircy for the 
Pharisee, it was the sinner ’at was justified. 
An’ I’ve been the Pharisee, thinkin’ mysel’ 
better nor other folk. An’ I’m thinkin’ there 
canna be maircy for the like o’ me.” 

There never was a more piteous face than 
the rugged, sightless one turned to the 
minister. He paused a moment. Then he 
looked out of the window, to where the 
dying sunlight shot blood-red banners across 
the sky. And he seemed to see beyond them 
to the gates of glory, where there is joy among 
the angels over one sinner that repenteth. 

““¢Though your sins be scarlet,’” he 
quoted, ‘‘‘they shall be white as snow, and 
though they be red like crimson they shall be 
as wool.’” 

Then he prayed. 

I should have liked to have heard that 
prayer. Andy once spoke to me about it; 
I do not think he will forget it on this side 
of Time—nor perhaps on the other. I can 
fancy how earnest was the minister’s con- 
fession of sin; his people’s sin lay on him 
as his own; how he would plead with the 
Good Shepherd for this wandering sheep, 
how he repeated all the comforting verses 
that came to his mind, and finally, as Andy 
told me long after, how he claimed trium- 
phantly the promise he had just quoted. 

Next Sunday there was a reflection of it 
in the sermon. The minister preached on 
the XLI., the greatest penitential Psalm, 
and I never heard it more beautifully ex- 
pounded. As we passed out I caught sight 
of Andy’s face, and it seemed to me that on 
the rugged, worn and time-seamed features 
there was a settled peace I had never seen 
there before. 
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April that rides on a Bull 

ALTHOUGH the weather is so often tire- 
some in April it is so often very fine that 
everybody likes the month. It is. hardly 
ever safe to go out for a long country 
walk without waterproofs or umbrellas, for 
showers of rain fall suddenly in the middle of 
sunshine ; and, just as you are a_l dressed and 
ready to start down comes the rain, and as 
soon as you have taken off your hats and 
jackets again out comes the sun! Of course 
this is very provoking and April, like “the 
little girl with a curl on her forehead,” when 
it is good is “very, very good,” but when 
it is bad it is horrid. Yet all the same, 
with its sunshine and its showers, we are all 
of us glad io welcome April. Everything is 
getting so green. The flowers are all up, the 
nesting birds are so happy. It is a beautiful 
month this strong young April, who rides, as 
the Zodiac shows us, on a sturdy bull, the 
sign that means strength, with the cuckoo 
calling, across the fields before him as his 
herald. So we are glad of its coming even 
though it does make April fools of us so 
often with its changes of sun and rain. 


All Fools Day 

WHat a funny custom it is, this 
making people April fools, for we generally 
choose those we love most. It is on papa 
and mamma, on each other and on the 
favourite servants, that children play their 
tricks. Disagreeable folk are left alone 
generally, unless some very grumpy or dis- 


obliging person ‘can be made a “fool” of 


without he or she finding out who did it. 
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Children 





But as a rule there is no spite in the fooling; 
it is all in fun and good nature. Last year 
we made our dear old pug-dog Bessie an 
April fool. Her breakfast is always put on 
a plate with another plate turned over it, and 
when the family breakfast is over Bessie’s is 
uncovered, and any scraps that there may be 
are added. Now the old pug has one very 
particular chum and friend, and that is 
Davy the cat. Well, on All Fools Day (as it 
is called), we gave her an empty plate, but 
covered up just as usual, and at the proper 
time we took the cover off. You never saw 
a dog so astonished as Bessie! Then she 
looked round to see where her breakfast 
could have gone, and caught sight of Davy 
fast asleep on 
a foot-stcol be- 
fore the fire. e. 
Without a mo- 

ment’s hesita- cy 

tion sherushed | C/QurUS 
straight at the 
cat, bumped it 
off its foot-stool 
and sate down 
in its place. It 
was now Davy’s 
turn to be as- 
tonished. 
Fancy her 
being bumped 
by her own 
dearly beloved 
Bessie! And 
there sate the 
pug. ‘*You 




















or 
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made mean April fool puss,” it seemed to 
say, “and now I’ve made you one!” And 
they were just as good friends as ever ina 
few minutes after, over a nice breakfast. 

In France they call April fools, ‘ April 
fishes” poissons d’ Avril, or “ simpletons,” 
and that is why you see so many fishes in 
the sweetmeat shops at this time, and a very 
jolly way it is to be fooled, to get a fish 
stuffed full of nice sweets. I knew a little 
boy who cried because he said his sister. had 
«‘been made a much bigger April fool” 
than himself! What he meant was that her 
Gish was much bigger than his. 

The Scotchname for cuckgo is “gowk,” and 





The Cuckoo 


gowk also means a fool, so in Scotland, when it 
is really intended to play a practical joke, the 
victim is sent off to fetch something from 
somebody, and takes a letter with him which 
has nothing written in it but 


“ This is the first day of Aprile, 
Hunt the gowk another mile.” 


The person who gets it sends the bearer on 
to somebody else so the gowk goes on from 
one to the other till he finds out that he is 
an April fool. Now it is a very curious fact 
that this particular way of fooling people, by 
sending them on silly errands from place to 
place, on April 1 is a custom in countries 
so far away from here as India and 
Persia! Why these customs first began or 
how they spread from country to country 
all over the world is a puzzle which when you 
are grown up some of you will perhaps 
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find out and tell us. 


At present, nobody 
knows. 


Cuckoos, Birds of April 


ANOTHER April fool custom that nobody 
can explain is why the cuckoos do not build 
nests for themselves but lay their eggs in the 
nests of other birds. There are many kinds 
of cuckoos all over the world, and nearly 
every one of them has the same curious habit 
of getting other birds to hatch its eggs for 
it and bring its young cuckoos up. 

Is this the cuckoo’s idea of making “ April 
fools” of the rest of the birds I wonder? 
If it is, it isn’t fair, for the cuckoo goes on 
doing it all through the summer, and you 
ought not, really, to make April fools after 
twelve o’clock on April 1. One of the 
Indian kinds of cuckoos, called the koel or 
kokila, lays its eggs nearly always in the 
nest of the common crow and throws the 
crow’s eggs it finds there out of the nest! 
Did you ever hear of such conduct? Not 
only does it make the crows hatch a cuckoo, 
but it will not let them hatch all their own 
little crows. But nobody is cross with the 
koel for doing this, for the common Indian 
crows are so cunning, so clever, so impudent, 
and so mischievous, that it is quite a 
pleasure to see Mr. and Mrs. Crow made 
such fools of and having to feed and bring 
up young cuckoos. But the crows seem to 
have some idea that the cuckoos play tricks 
on them for they can often be seen chasing 
them about with great fury. 


St. George who killed the Dragon 


Last month (March) there were two 
Patron Saints’ days, St. David’s of Wales and 
St. Patrick’s of Ireland. This month there 
is St. George’s, the patron saint of England, 
on the 23rd. All sorts of strange stories are 
told about St. George’s early days before he 
became a “ saint,” but even if any of them 
were true, what does it matter now? He 
has been the patron saint of England for 
hundreds of years, and his name—* St. 
George for Merry England ”—was the battle 
cry of English kings and armies from the 
days of Richard of the lion-heart. It was 





under this Saint’s standard that English 
soldiers won their great victories in France, 
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An enlarged reproduction of a five-shilling piece 
showing St. George slaying the Dragon 


and it is nearly six centuries ago since King 
Edward founded the noble order of the 
Garter, the Order of St. George, with its 
blue riband and blue cloaks for the knights. 
For blue is “St. George’s colour,” and at 
one time it was the fashion for gentlemen 
and ladies, especially those about the Court, 
to wear blue on April 23. And in the 
“Seven Champions of Christendom” you 
will read how, in Africa, he killed a terrible 
dragon in order to save the life of a beautiful 
princess, and on our gold sovereigns you will 
to this day see the picture of St. George on 
horseback thrusting his spear down the 
dragon’s throat. The broad red cross on our 
national flag, the Union Jack, is St. George’s 
Cross. 


Violets, Flowers of April 

VIOLETS ought surely to be given the 
place of honour this month as “the flower 
of April,” for though, in a mild and forward 
March they are found in that month too, 
they do not come out in real earnest till April. 
We are not the only nation that loves vio- 
lets, for, like roses, they have been favourite 
flowers with men and women for thousands of 
years “all the world over.” The old Greeks 
liked Athens to be called the Violet City: 
the Romans were very fond of violets; the 
ancient Arabs said there was nothing else 
created so delicious as the perfume of violets 
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—and the flavour of them. For, sad to 
say, one of the reasons for their being so much 
liked is because some very nice things, both 
to eat and drink are made out of, or per- 
fumed with, violets—and even to-day in shops 
in England you can buy preserved or crystal- 
lised violets as a sweetmeat ; and, of course, 
scents, soaps, powders, and all sorts ef things 
perfumed, with their odour. The scent of 
the violet is probably the favourite of alk 
scents. The Fsench are immensely fond of 
violets, and at one time they were the royal 
flower of France; the flower of the Napoleons. 
It is said that the Empress Eugénie, when 
asked by Napoleon III. to become his wife, 
said “*Yes” with violets—appearing at the 
palace with violets in her hair, and all over 
ner dress. Years afterwards, when her hus- 
band lay dead at Chislehurst there flowed for 
weeks a constant stream of violets from France 
for the Emperor’s tomb. For are 
flowers of mourning. Our Queen, “ Victoria 
the Beloved,” died in January last year, and 


violets 


the orders for violets sent by mourners in 
England were so prodigious that there was not 
a violet left in Europe ! 





Sweet Violets 
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THE MARQUIS AND THE FORTY 
THIEVES 


In the last number of the Sunpay 
MaGazinE (March) this story had just got 
to where Puss in Boots appears at the castle 
of Bluebeard, who is going to cut off the 
heads of Cinderella and Red Riding Hood 
for looking into the room which he had for- 
bidden them to go to, while he was away 
fetching them some sponge-cakes and lemon- 
ade. Since then the name of the story has 
got changed, and is now called 

BLUEBEARD AND THE BEANSTALK 

Way had that clever cat come to Blue- 

beard’s castle, just in the nick of time? Well, 





I took off the lid of the jar, and found the Czptain incide 
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the fact is—and I don’t mind telling you, 
though everybody should not know it—the 
Marquis, when he was on his way to the cave, 
saw hiding behind a bush the Captain of the 
Forty Thieves, and he drew his sword and 
crept quietly up, and was just going to chop 
off his head when up jumped the Captain, 
and holding up his hands, cried out, “ Don’t - 
kill me. I’m Morgiana!” You can’t imagine 
the Marquis’ astonishment. But when the 
girl pulled off her false beard and whiskers 
he saw that it was indeed the faithful servant 
of Ali Baba! 
Then Morgiana explained that on the 
previous evening the Forty Thieves had come 
to supper with her master, 
bringing with them a large 
jar, which, they said, was 
full of oil. During 
supper the lamp was going 
out, “So,” said Morgiana, 
“JT went to the cellar where 
the jar was to borrow a little 
of the oil. And I expect 
you know what happened 
after that. Oh! don’t you? 
Well, I took off the lid of the 
jar, and found the Captain 
inside, and he came out, and 
I invited him to have some 
supper with me in_ the 
kitchen. During supper he 
told me he had come to 
murder fy master, and I 
said, ‘I was very glad indeed 
to hear it,’ but advised him to 
change his clothes. Then I 
brought him down some old 
clothes of my master’s, so he 
put them on, and then he 
asked me for some more 
_wine. As there was no water 
to mix with it I got him to 
come to the well with me,and 
help me to draw some water, 
and while he was stooping 
over to pull up the bucket, 
I tipped him up by his heels 
into the well, and clapped the 
lid on tight! Then I went 
and put on the Captain’s 
clothes, and his false beard 




















and whiskers. Just then the 
dining-room bell rang, and I 
went upstairs and found the 
lamp had gone quite out, and 
that they were all in pitch dark- 
ness. In the hubbub that was 
going on I slipped up unseen to 
where I knew my master was 
sitting, and whispered to him, 
‘Run for your life to Cassim’s 
house, and take him with you to 
the Thieves’ Cave.’ He ran off 
at once, and then, all in the dark, 
I told the thieves that I had put 
out the lamp on purpose to help 
the Captain, and that the Captain 
had come out of the jar and 
drowned Ali Baba in the well. 
They all came tumbling down- 
stairs after me in a heap, for I 
had mixed whisky and gin and 
paregoric with their wine, and 
they were all so tipsy and unwell 
that they could hardly stand. 
When they were all in the kitchen 
I struck a match and led them 
to the well. They looked in 
and saw, as they thought, Ali 
Baba drowned dead. Then I 
told them to mount their mules 
and follow me to the cave. And 
here Tam!” 

“ But where are the Forty 
Thieves?” asked the Marquis. “Oh! they 
are somewhere on the road, but what with the 
paregoric and the whisky—hush! I hear 
some one coming.” So they both hid, and 
who should it be but poor Ali Baba on foot 
laden with large sacks, and the fat, greedy 
Cassim riding comfortably on a mule. The 
Marquis at once came forward and wel- 
coming them both very politely led them to 
Aladdin’s mother’s cottage. 

As he was coming back to the cave his 
faithful Puss stepped quite unexpectedly out 
of the bushes, and going up to his master, 
said something to him. “Capital!” said 
the Marquis, laughing outright ; “Capital! 
Nothing could be better. Be off at once 
and see how many you can fetch. We will 
wait for you. So be quick. Capital!” 
And away bolted Puss at a tremendous 
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Puss at once knew that he must be Sindbad by his sailor suit 


, 
pace, and, as you have already read in the 
story, soon arrived at Bluebeard’s castle. 

«“ My master, the Marquis of Carabas,” 
said the cat, “is about to divide the trea- 
sures of the Forty Thieves among his friends 
and he begs the honour of your company 
that you may share in the gold and jewels.” 
“T will come with pleasure,” said Blue- 
beard most good-naturedly, “ but first I have 
to kill two ladies. If you will wait- 

Puss here interrupted him : “Perhaps, sir, 
the ladies would preter to wait to be killed till 
you come back. Or, why not bring them 
with you? That will please my master, the 
Marquis of Carabas.” So they all set out 
together. 

They had only gone a short way when 
they overtook a young man very tired and 
ragged, trudging along with an old man on 
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good one who is in great trouble. We will 
take him with us to my master.” So Sindbad 
joined them and they went on. 

They had not travelled far when they 
met a great grey Wolf. ‘ This,” said Red 
Riding Hood very frightened to the cat, “ is 
the wolf that ate up my dog and also the 
brave woodcutter and wanted to eat me too.” 

“ Never mind,” said Puss, “ it will be all 
right when we get to my master. Good 
morning, Mr. Wolf,” said he politely. ‘We 
are going to a great feast, you had better 
come with us.” 

“ With pleasure,” said the Wolf, “TI like 
feasts.” So he joined them and they went on. 

Very soon after this they came in sight of 
the Beanstalk and then Puss knew that they 
were getting near the cave. So he took all 
his company to Aladdin’s mother’s cottage 
and told them to stay there, till he came to 
fetch them. 

So Bluebeard and Sindbad and the Old 
Man of the Sea and the Wolf and Cinderella, 
and Red Riding Hood and Aladdin’s mother 
and her Dog, who came in just then from 
riding the goat, were all left together. 

But where were the Giant and Giantess ? 
Oh! they had gone to fetch their relatives, 
the Welsh Giant, and the Giant with three 
heads and Grumbleking(who wore the Seven- 
League Boots), and their friend the Ogre, who 
atechildren-pie. They had asked the Marquis 
if they might bring them to have a share of 
the thieves’ gold, and he said, “ With 
pleasure. I shall be very pleased if your 
friends will come, but you will have to be 
very quick.” So they had gone off in a great 
hurry, leaving the rest in the cottage. 

Bluebeard soon got bored with waiting, and 
wanted to kill the two girls just to pass the 
time, but Cinderella said that he could not 
do that as she had not finished her tale 
of the Impecunious Magpie. Then the 
Wolf offered to eat Red Riding Hood just to 
amuse the company, but Aladdin’s mother 
said she could not allow any eating of the 
kind in her cottage. But the good old 
Dame brought out the Giant’s harp and it 
played beautiful tunes all by itself, and her 
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his shoulders, and Puss at once knew that 
he must be Sindbad by his sailor suit. 
“This,” he said, “is a brave man and a 


Dog entertained its mistress’ guests by 
smoking its pipe, reading the news and 
standing on its head, and they were having 
quite a merry time when in came Puss, still 
in boots, to say that his master was ready to 
receive them. So after the Dame had lent 
the girls her brush and comb and a looking- 
glass they all went out. 
(To be continued.) 


Some Children’s Sayings 
“ How many Poles are there, auntie?” 
asked Miss Adelaide, age nine. 
“Two, dear, the North Pole and the 
South Pole ; one at each end of the earth.” 
‘‘Why don’t they go home, auntie ? ” 
‘“* Home, dear P—where’s their home ?” 
“* Poland!” 


* % 
* 


GrorF is nearly two years older. He 
asked a queer question the other day. 
“Why is it,” he inquired with a very 
earnest face, “that our soldiers, whenever 
they rush at the Boers with their bayonets, 
charge home at once? Why don’t they go 
on charging the Boers ?.” 
* * 
* 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CujosH.—Your story about moths is good 
as far as it goes, but much too short. Write 
me a better one, with more moths’ names in 
it. J.S. AlrKEN.—Try again, and see if 
you cannot jumble up more Nursery Rhymes 
into your Jingles. Where does “ Once I saw 
a little bird” come from? It’s not in my 
Nursery Rhyme Book. Puss-1n-Boots.— 
Thank you for “ Onery Twoery” very much. 
I had not got it among my rhymes. ADE- 
LAIDE J. COVERDALE.—Where does ‘ There 
was an old woman and what do you think?” 
come from? I don’t know it. JEANNIE S. 
McConnacuirE.—Please tell me where ‘ Say 
the great bells at Bow” comes from. LOovuIsE 
Boot.—You will, of course, get a different 
book for each prize you win. JosEPH Rus- 
SELL KNOWLES.—I cannot publish your 
jingles, I am sorry to say; as I don’t know 
where they come from. What book are thev 


in? May Morris LEatHAM.—I am send- 
ing you back your moth story with some 
Iam quite sure you can make it 


queries. 
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much better. Liian CLEMENT.—Your 
moth-story is the best I have had yet. Why 
have you not tried for a Jingle-Jumble prize ? 
Eppi£ NUTTER.—Your story is good, but 
much too short, and if you would write more 
slowly you would, I am sure, spell better. 
Try. ALEXANDER STEWART.—Very pleased 
to see youcompeting. Youare my youngest 
contributor. James HeENDERSON.—Try 
again. ‘There is one month more. GWLADYS 
GriFFiTH.—I am afraid you have not quite 
understood what Jingle-Jumbles are, for 
nearly all your lines are different from the 
Nursery Rhymes. You must not alter the 
lines, you know. Try once more. 


JINGLE-JUMBLES 


Goosry, Goosey Gander, where have you 
been ? 

I’ve been to London to see the Queen. 

The Queen was in the parlour 

Eating curds and whey ; 

It is the prettiest parlour, 

And sweet as the May. 


Puss-1n-Boots. 


Hush-a-bye, baby, on a tree-top, 
‘The cow jumped over the moon, 

With one shoe off and the other shoe on, 
To get her poor doggie a bone. 


ADELAIDE J. COVERDALE. 


Old mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
With rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes, 
And a pocket full of rye! 
JEANNIE S. McCoNnNACHIE. 


Georgie, Porgie, pudding and pie, 
How does your garden grow ? 
Snaps and snails, and puppy-dogs’ tails, 
And pretty maids all of a row. 
Louise Booru. 


Three mice went into a barn to spin, 
Seventy times as high as the moon, 

The cat and her kittens came tumbling in, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


LitiAN Bruce LEATHAM, 
XXXI--24 
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Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet 
Eating a Christmas pie, 
Little Tommy Tucker 
Sang for his supper, 
“ What a good boy am I.” 


EILEEN DILLON. 


Old mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
Eating curds and whey ; 
“I’m going a-milking, sir,” she said ; 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
ALEXANDER STEWART. 


The Cat she caught Mr. Rat by the crown, 
Three times seven are twenty-one. 

The Kittens they pulled Mrs. Mousie down, 
And so the poor Doggie had none. 

Ep. BURNS. 

The Cat she seized Mr. Rat by the crown, 
And swallowed him up. 

The Kittens they pulled Mrs. Mousie down, 
But Robin cheered her up. 


ARNOLD Burns. 


Prize Competitions 

NExT month the prizes will be awarded 
for the vest answers to the picture jumble 
puzzles and a new and very interesting 
competition will be announced, in which I 
want each one of you to take part. 


Notice to Jinglers and Jumblers 

THE June number of the SuNnpay MaGa- 
ZINE will be the LasT in which Prizes 
will be given for Jingle-Jumbles; so that 
all of you who have not tried for a prize 
yet have still got one more chance. The 
Jingle-Jumbles must reach me before the 
first of May. 

A new competition will begin in the June 
number. 


Notice to Moth-Story-Tellers 

THE name of the winner of the Prize for 
the best Moth-Story will be published in the 
June number of the Sunpay MaGazINeE. 
(See p. 170, February.) There will prob- 
ably be more than one Prize given—one of 
them a money prize. 


UNCLE Pui. 
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I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


A Medical Hero 

It will be remembered that at the end of 
last year a brief account appeared in some of 
the newspapers of how an Irish medical 
man—Dr. William Smyth, of Burtonport, Co. 
Donegal—had lost his life in caring for 
some poor typhoid patients on the island of 
Arranmore. The story was one of which 
Britons might well be proud, standing out 
brilliantly as an instance of the highest form 
of heroism. Typhus fever had broken out 
in the island, and the inhabitants untouched 
by the disease became panic-stricken, so 
that they would do absolutely nothing for 
the sufferers. Dr. Smyth daily rowed his 
boat across the stormy sound which separates 
the island from the mainland, going alone 
because no one would help him. He 
doctored and nursed the patients, until at 
last he decided to remove them to the main- 
land for conveyance to hospital. But the 
people were too terrified to give assistance, 
and it was only at last by the kind help of 
Dr. McCarthy, of Londonderry, that he could 
bring the stricken family—a man, his wife, 
and three children—to the mainland. The 
patients recovered but Dr. Smyth died, leaving 
a widow and eight children. His memory, 
however, is not to perish. On behalf of 
those he has left behind a memorial fund is 
now being raised, and the story of his noble 
life has been written by Mr. F. D. How, 
author of the lives of “ Bishop Walsham 
How,” “ Archbishop Plunket,” and “ Noble 


Women of Our Time,” and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Isbister and Co. 


The Progress of Dogma 

PROFESSOR ORR’s new work “The Pro- 
gress of Dogma” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) should be in the hands of every 
theological student. ‘The literature of the 
subject has of late years become so volum- 
inous as to be unwieldy but this book is not 
merely an ordinary addition to a_ vast 
library ; it is a most thoughtful and careful 
history of dogma, written not in the destruc- 
tive spirit of many modern theologians of 
Germany, but with a desire to give due 
weight to the deductions of thinkers of the 
past, taking into full consideration at the 
same time the legitimate and real results of 
modern criticism and development. 

Dr. Orr distinguishes between “ dogma ” 
and “doctrine,” the latter being “ the direct, 
often naive expression by Christian faith of 
the knowledge it possesses or the convictions 
it holds regarding God and divine things,” 
whilst dogma consists of “ those formulations 
of Christian doctrine which have obtained 
authoritative recognition in wide sections of 
the Church and are embodied in historical 
creeds.” ‘The object of the learned author 
is to implant the conviction that there is a 
recognisable law in the progress of dogma 
and that “the labour spent by myriads of 
minds on the fashioning of dogma has not, 
as sO many in our day seem to think, been 
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utterly fatuous and the mere forging of fetters 
for the human spirit.” We shall not make 
less progress, Dr. Orr thinks, by realising 
that there is firm footing for us in the past 
to start from. 


A Dictionary of Egyptology 


THE connection between Old Testament 
study and Egyptian Archeology is so close, 
that most Bible students follow more or less 
carefully the developments of Egyptology. 
To such students “A Concise Dictionary of 
Egyptian Archeology” (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
will prove of service. The title describes the 
work, which has been compiled not for the 
savant but for the ordinary reader, and the 
brief articles are not only fairly comprehensive 
but lucid and interesting. The book is par- 
ticularly useful to those who are making a 
study of the early history of Israel from 
the passage of Joseph into Egypt to the 
Exodus. ‘There are eighty illustrations from 
the monuments besides a large number of 
cartouches. 


The Lore of Cathay 


THOSE who have read Dr. Martin’s “Cycle 
of Cathay ” will naturally expect his new 
work, * The Lore cf Cathay” (Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, ros. 6d.), to present 
a scholarly exposition of the intellectual life 
of the Chinese. ‘They will not be dis- 
appointed, for the book fulfils all the expec- 
tations that could be formed of the work of 
so eminent an authority. 

It is to the third book, dealing with the 
“ Religion and Philosophy of the Chinese ” 
that we turn with the greatest interest and 
certainly, for the ordinary reader, who has no 
personal acquaintance with, or knowledge of, 
China and the Chinese, Dr. Martin gives 
a very clear and concise account of the Three 
Religions of Cathay—Confucianism, Taoism, 
and Buddhism. Although Confucianism is, 
undoubtedly, the leading religion of the 
Empire, the three religions co-exist without 
conflict, and exercise a joint sway over almost 
every Chinaman’s mind. The people are all 
Confucians, all Buddhists, all ‘Taoists. ‘They 
all reverence Confucius, worship their an- 
cestors, and celebrate their marriages accord- 
ing to Confucian rites ; they all resort to the 
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magical devices of the Taoists,and in building 
their houses ask the advice of a Taoist ; and 
they all employ the Buddhist burial-service, 
and commit their souls to the keeping of the 
Buddhists. Yet, as Dr. Martin tells us, ‘‘it is 
hardly possible to conceive of three creeds 
more totally distinct or radically antagonistic.” 

A remarkable resemblance has often been 
assumed between many articles of belief in the 
Chinese religions and certain Christian truths. 
But, as the author points out, the resem- 
blances disappear on a closer study. The 
expression “second birth,” for instance, which 
at first sight appears to express a Christian 
thought, really relates to the transmigration 
of souls. 

Dr. Martin believes that the knowledge of 
God enjoyed by the early Chinese was 
“brought down from remote antiquity on the 
stream of patriarchal tradition,” and he quotes 
with approval Dr. F. T. Eitel’s declaration 
that “‘ there is not a single Buddhist manu- 
script that can vie in antiquity and authority 
with the oldest codices of the Gospels.” 
“ The Lore of Cathay” should be added to 
the library of all who are in any way interested 
in China and the Chinese. 


A Bible for Students 


‘THE new editionof the Variorum Teachers’ 
Bible with the King’s Printers’ illustrated 
* Aids to the Student” seems to combine 
all the advantages which a Bible reader can 
desire in his copy of the Scriptures. he 
most valuable feature, however, is that from 
which the edition takes its name—the digest 
on the same page as the text, of the various 
renderings and readings of the original text 
from the most eminent authorities. The 
sources from which the annotations are taken 
comprise, in the Old Testament, go com- 
mentators and 15 versions, and in the 
New Testament 78 commentators, 6 ancient ‘ 
versions, 23 ancient manuscripts, and 11 
critical editions of the text, so that the 
rezder has before him, in a portable form, 
nformation not to be found 

le That the 
late bishop of Durham constantly used this 
edition of the Scriptures is a* proof of 
its value and advantages. ‘The volume is 
bound in flexible levant grained Morocco, 


a vast mass ol 


in any other sing volume. 
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with overlapping edges. (The London Bible 
Warehouse, Paternoster Row, E.C., ros. 6d.) 

From the same publishers comes “ The 
Red Letter New Testament,” a very useful 
and handy little volume, the feature of which 
is that our Lord’s words are printed in red. 


The Early Fathers 

THOSE who want a volume containing 
brief biographies of the most notable of the 
early fathers of the Church from Ignatius of 
Antioch to Columba the missionary will 
find it in “ Fathers of the Faith” (Methuen, 
1s. 6d.). The book has been carefully and 
interestingly written by two Scottish ladies, 
and althouzh they have not encumbered 
their work with long descriptions of intricate 
doctrinal controversies, nothing of im- 
portance has been omitted. The book 
would make a useful Sunday-school prize. 


Foundation Truths 

In * Foundation Truths of the Gospel ” 
(Morgan and Scott, 3s. 6d.), an endeavour 
is made “to give reliable instruction on 
the elements of Christian Theology,” and 
the writers of the nineteen essays which 
comprise the book are the most distin- 
guished exponents of evangelical truth. 
‘they include Dr. Guinness Rogers, Canon 
Girdlestone, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, Dr. 
Aithur Pierson, Dr. Robert Anderson, Mr. 
Henry Varley, the Bishop of Durham and 
Dr. Monro Gibson. ‘the book which starts 
with “The Value of a Creed” and con- 
cludes with “ The Bible: Its Contents and 
How to Use It,” is the most comprehensive 
and representative declaration of evangelical 
doctrine that has appeared. 


Relationships of Life 

Mr. SILVESTER HorRNE adopted a bold, 
albeit a very necessary, course in preaching 
a series of sermons to young men and 
women on “ The Relationships of Life,” and 
his book with this title (Allenson, 3s. 6d.), 
consists of these sermons in volume 
form. Most young men and women Mr. 
Horne thinks take their faith for granted, 
but it is “ when the practical problems arise 
which call for the application of its prin- 
ciples,” that Christianity begins to be in- 
teresting. The subjects dealt with, “ Parents 
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and Children,” ‘Brothers and _ Sisters,” 
“Lovers,” ‘Husbands and Wives,” &c., 
sufficiently indicate the character of the 
book, which would make a useful addition 
to the library of any Y.M.C.A. or 
YWiGa, 


A Companion to the Prayer Book 

DEAN STEPHEN’S “ Helps to the Study of 
the Book of Common Prayer” (Henry 
Frowde) is designed to meet the needs of 
such persons as wish to use the Prayer Book 
with “an intelligent appreciation of its con- 
tents but who from lack of leisure, learning 
or means, may not be able to study larger, 
deeper and more expensive works.” ‘The 
book certainly fulfils its purpose and the 
concise notes, explaining the meaning of 
terms, the historical references and the 
reasons for the various instructions, &c, in 
the Prayer Book make Dean Stephen’s little 
volume of great value to teachers in Church 
Sunday-schools. ‘The author has succeeded 
in putting a vast amount of information in a 
comparatively small compass. 


A New Edition of Thackeray 


J.M. DENTANDCo. are issuing a delightful, 
new, flat-backed edition of Thackeray’s prose 
works under the editorship of Walter Jerrold 
and with illustrations (which it is superfluous 
to say are excellent) by C. E. Brock. Vanity 
Fair, in three volumes, was the first instal- 
ment of the edition to be issued, and to 
these has this month been added Barry 
Lyndon, in one volume. ‘lypographically and 
in binding, the books are charming. The 
edition is published at three shillings net. 


From Cradle to Crown 

THE new life of King Edward, which 
Mr. J. E. Vincent has written, and which is 
being published in parts under the title of 
“From Cradle to Crown,” is one which, 
without doubt, will take rank as a standard 
book. Mr. Vincent was particularly qualified 
for the work he undertook, and the book is 
written with a combination of force and 
grace rare in biographies of this character. 
Many new anecdotes have been embodied in 
the work, which is most profusely illustrated 
and sumptuously printed. 
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The Position of Women in India 


In his notes on “Current Events in 
India” which are a permanent feature of 
The Empire Review, Mr. J. D. Rees, C.1.E., 
gives some interesting though brief parti- 
culars of the position of native women in 
our great dependency. “Upon no subject,” 
he says, “is the British public more in- 
differently informed than in regard to the 
status and position of women in the East. 
Nor can those who have spent their lives in 
India ever learn anything upon this subject 
unless they speak the native language vith 
ease and fluency, so as to enable them to 
really converse with the Indians, and unless 
they continually associate with the people 
and are trusted and liked by them.” So far 
as this statement goes we heartily agree with 
Mr. Rees, but when he joins issue with the 
missionaries we must say that we think the 
opinion of those Christian workers, who 
devote their lives to helping the natives, and 
who come in the closest contact with the 
people in their private and domestic circum- 
stances, is really of more value than that of 
an official, however highly placed. 

“Tt is almost an article of faith for 
instance with missionary bodies,” says Mr. 
Rees, “ that purdah women, who are errone- 
ously believed in England to be a large 
proportion of the female population, are very 
frequently, if not generally ill-treated by 
their male rejations and guardians. The 
contrary however is the case.” 

Too much evidence of the misery of the 
women’s lives has been given by missionaries 
to leave any doubt on the subject. 

It will be news probably to many readers 
to learn from Mr. Rees that ‘ female seclu- 
sion is a Mohammedan not a Hindu custom, 
and followed chiefly where Mussulman in- 
fluence most prevailed.” 


Animals at Church 

THE title of an article by York Hopewell 
in the Windsor—*“ Animals at Church ”— 
is perhaps somewhat misleading, seeing that 
the animals the author has in view are 
not creatures of flesh and blood, but their 
counterparts in stone and wood. Dogs 
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lying at the feet of recumbent effigies are 
fairly common, but a sow with a litter of 
pigs seems a curious decoration to carve 
upon the roof of a church. Yet such is to 
be seen at Braunton in Devon. 

Among other animals the effigies of which 
appear in various churches and of which 
excellent photographs illustrate Mr. Hope- 
well’s article, are an elephant in Exeter 
Cathedral, an ox’s head at Hornchurch, a 
goose at Bisham, a monkey in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and heads of a sheep, cow, 
pig and monkey on the bishop’s throne in 
Exeter Cathedral. 


The King’s Prerogatives 


AT a time when the official world is all 
agog with the Coronation preparations, and 
British subjects of every class are looking 
forward to the great event, an article in 
Good Words by Mr. Michael MacDonagh, 
on “The King: his Prerogatives and 
Disabilities ” is of peculiar interest. ‘The 
author has gathered a quantity of little known 
facts, many of which will no doubt cause 
considerable surprise to his readers. Tor 
instance, if a merchant-vessel were wrecked 
or damaged by the negligent management of 
a king’s ship or a man-of-war there is no 
redress, because the maxim that “the King 
can do no wrong” holds good, not only for 
himself but for his servants in the execution 
of their duty. On the other hand, though 
the King himself cannot be brought to trial 
as a criminal or a misdemeanant, any person 
who acted illegally at his command would be 
liable to criminal or civil proceedings. None 
of the King’s household or menial officers or 
servants employed in waiting or attending 
on the royal presence, however, can be 
arrested or taken in execution in civil actions, 
unless the permission of the Board of Green 
Cloth, which regulates the duties of royal 
officials and servants, is first obtained. Royal 
servants are also exempted from serving on 
juries. 

Mr. Balfour’s First Book 
In the March Woman at Home the new 


biography of the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour by 
Jane T, Stoddart is continued, some interes- 
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ting facts being given about Mr. Balfour's 
famous work, “A Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt,” the word “doubt” having been 
substituted for “Scepticism” in the original 
title, Miss Stoddart thinks, at the suggestion 
of Professor Sidgwick, the author’s brother- 
in-law. This book, Mr. Balfour’s first, was 
written nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
and the finishing touches were put to it in 
1878, when the country was stirred to a white 
heat of passion by the Bulgarian atrocities. 


Jerusalem for the Jews 


THE spread of Zionism is a subject of 
discussion in almost all religious circles, and 
an article on “Jerusalem for the Jews” in 
the March Royal is particularly topical. The 
author, Mr. Wilfrid Mark Webb, is not con- 
cerned so much with what might be done in 
re-peopling the Holy Land with Jews as with 
what has been done. Whereas in 1864 
there were but 7ooo Jews in Jerusalem 
there are now, according to a recent estimate, 
45,000 to 50,000. ‘The growth of Jeru- 
salem is particularly interesting,” Mr. Webb 
points out, “ insomuch as it is a direct fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy in Jeremiah (xxxi. 38—40). 
This says that the city shall be built from the 
tower of Hananeel unto the gate of the 
corner, and that the measuring line shall yet 
go forth over against it upon the hill Gareb, 
and shall compass about to Goath....A 
remarkable fact is that the first habitation 
raised by Jewish hands outside the walls was 
in Abraham’s Vineyard, which Dr. von 
Schick, a resident authority on the subject, 
has identified as Goath.” 


Dowie and Dowieism 


THE question as to how long Mr. and 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn (late of the Salvation 
Army) will remain connected with ‘ Dr.” 
Dowie’s Zion has led to the publication 
in The Briish Monthly of an article on 
“Can Dowie keep his Converts?” ‘The 
anonymous writer thinks the Salvation con- 
verts have not quite realised how coarse is 
the language used by the new “Elijah” at 
his public gatherings. “No one can 
examine his utterances without feeling that 
such a service (that in the Chicago Audi- 
torium on January 5) was totally unsuitable 
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for young people, and to say the least un- 
edifying for adults .... This self-styled 
Elijah exhausts the language of coarse 
vituperation. . . . It would be impossible 
here to give an idea of the coarseness of the 
language used. It is amazing to think that 
any woman can have remained through such 
a sermon. Is it possible that General 
Booth’s daughter will endure to work under 
a man whose harangues could not be read 
aloud in any Christian home ? ” 


A Bishop’s Motto 

In the course of a well-written and interest- 
ing sketch of the career of Dr. Ernest 
Wilberforce in the March Lady’s Realm, 
Miss E. H. Pitcairn says, *¢at Chichester in 
the bishop’s study is an illuminated text: 
‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help,’ these words 
being the motto of his life, and the words 
chosen for his address at the impressive 
service in the cathedral when he was en- 
throned.” There are some excellent photo- 
graphs of the bishop’s palace illustrating the 
article. 


Our Unfinished Cathedral and Abbey 

It may not be known to every one that 
neither St. Paul’s Cathedral nor Westminster 
Abbey has been completed according to the 
original designs for the buildings. How 
these noble edifices would look if they were 
finished may be gathered from the illustra- 
tions which accompany an article in Casse//’s 
Magazine on “ Unfinished London.” The 
Abbey was to have a central spire, but as 
Mr. Arthur Mee, the writer, says, ‘the 
builders of the Abbey have never been in a 
hurry ” and although it has been waiting goo 
years for the spire, it may have to wait goo more 
—if the building does not crumble away 
before. Withregard toSt. Paul’s, although the 
first stone was laid in 1675, Wren’s ideas are 
still being executed. He intended that the 
dome should be enriched with marble and 
mosaics, but he had to leave it colourless 
and blank. The magnificent monument to 
Wellington in the Cathedral is incomplete, 
lacking the equestrian figure of the great 
general which Stevens, the designer, intended 
should surmount the monument, 
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III. Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon 


Future [{lumination 


By Canon Hensley Henson 

No doubt it is possible—fearfully, wonder- 
fully possible—to be deaf to the manifold 
misery of mankind while the sunlight falls 
on our own path, and within the guarded 
castle of our own homes there is peace and 
joy ; but when the stroke falls there also, 
when upon us, in turn, the gloom of the 
great mystery darkens, and on the morrow 
of some grievous catastrophe which has 
ravaged our lives, and emptied our homes, 
and broken our hearts, we look out on 
a darkened and wintry world, then the 
whole inexorable weight of the universal 
outrage falls on us with stdden and crush- 
ing weight. Well, indeed, will it be for us, 
in that hour of anguish, if there rises on 
our thought the solemn and sustaining con- 
viction of future illumination and comfort. 
(From a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey, from 

the text 1 Corinthians xiii. 12, 13) 


The Christless Life 
By Dr. Theodore Cuyler 


Is the end of every life bright? No, no, 
no! Triend, it will not be light with you if 
you attempt the terrible experiment of spend- 
ing it without Jesus Christ. A Christless life, 
I repeat it, a Christless life brings at last a 
hopeless soul, a homeless soul, and a heaven- 
less soul! When you meet Him He will say, 
“T called and ye refused ; I stretched out 
My pierced hands and ye would not regard 
it; henceforth depart from Me, for ye would 
not have eternal life.” 

(From a sermon preached at Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
tevian Church, Brooklyn, from the text Zechariah 

xiv. 7) 


God’s Salvation 


By Pastor Archibald Brown 


Wuen I have Jesus Christ, I have all that 
the old Israelite had in altar, sacrifice, and 


priest. Old Simeon—though why he is 
called “old” I do not know, the Bible does 
not say he was old—said a very remarkable 
thing when Christ was brought into the 
temple. I do not suppose he knew fully all 
the depth of his own utterance when he 
took Jesus into his arms and said, *‘ Mine 
eyes have seen Thy salvation.” O, what a 
stupendous thought, but how true! All 
God’s salvation gathered up into that little 
infant! It is not simply “I have seen that 
which can save me,” but “I have seen Thy 
salvation,” and when a man has Christ he 
has God’s salvation. Do you wonder, then, 
that the apostle says, “‘ Whom we preach ” ? 
May he ever be preached everywhere ! 

(From a sermon preached at the East London 

Tabernacle from the text Colossians i. 25) 


The Importance of Repentance 
By Canon Body 


Gop ever respects the will of man; He 
has dowered us with that mysterious gift so 
difficult to understand, and yet so clearly a 
fact of our universal conscience. He has 
dowered with that mysterious gift of will, 
within certain great limits, each of us ; and 
each of us holds in his own hands, for weal 
or woe, the issue of his life. And this is 
God’s own creation in man; and God Him- 
self can only work out in man His gracious 
power when we yield ourselves up into His 
hands with the surrender of true repentance. 
It is impossible—I speak a truth that is 
continually uttered, but which cannot be 
too frequently uttered, for if it is recognised 
in the mind it is not taken hold of as it 
should be in the conscience—God cannot 
do His gracious work within us as long as 
we are in our sins. There is one thing God 
cannot do, God cannot save the man who 
deliberately continues in his sin. 





(From a sermon preached at St. Mary Abbots Church, 
Kensington, from the texts Ezekiel xviii. 30-32 and 
Acts xvii. 30, 31) 
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The Problem for the Church 
By Dr. R. F. Horton 


WE have a vast and difficult problem 
before us. It will not settle itself ; we have 
to settle it. We shall have to arise with 
effort, energy, enthusiasm, and faith, to 
undertake it and to settle it if we are to save 
our country. The economic changes, the 
growth of cities, the expanding Empire, and 
the great tyrant Money have had a terrible 
effect upon man; they have made him 
cheap, common, vulgar. The poet said 
long ago, “Unless about himself he can 
erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
So far from erecting himself in these 
conditions of the modern city the man is 
sunk beneath himself, he becomes a mere 
drone in the dust and the desert, a mere 
drop in the dreary ocean. 

(From a sermon preached at Lyndhurst Road Church, 
Hampstead) 


The Sinner’s Sheet-anchor 
By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 

SoME ONE has called this text “ the sinner’s 
sheet-anchor,” and I like the term. Oh, get 
a hold of this anchor; heave it overboard. 
It will hold even in the teeth of a gale, 
Christ’s own word of grace to all who trust 
His sacrifice, given to Him. Make sure of 
that, and you may be sure of this: ‘ You 
shall be Mine, not for a day or two, not four 
a year at most, not for half your lifetime ; 
you shall be Mine in that day when I make 
up My jewels. I give unto My sheep 
eternal life, and they shall never perish. I 
will receive you graciously, I will love you 
freely, I will bless you with eternal pardon, 
which can never be recovered. You shall be 
Mine, and I will be yours, for ever and for 
ever.” 

(From a sermon preached at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle from the text St. Fohn vi. 37) 


The Power of Example 
By Principal Archibald Robertson, D.D. 
WE Christians are the trustees of the 
world’s spiritual wealth, and we ought not to 
allow it by our own supineness to waste 
away under our very eyes. I am not speak- 
ing of argument and debate on difficult 
yucstions, for which most of us have but 
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little aptitude, and which in any case go but 
a little way. But the power of example is 
incalculable, and if only convinced Christians 
were more careful to show by their example 
what their Christianity means, more instinct 
with Christian love, we should hear and see 
less of the decaying hold of religion upon 
the social life of to-day. That careless, irre- 
sponsible Christianits, apart from its bad 
effect upon those who are chargeable with it, 
is inflicting most serious and lasting, if not 
irreparable, injury upon all within the range 
of its personal example is fatally true, but 
not, I think, realised as it ought to be by 
very many among ourselves. 
(From a sermon preached at the Temple Church, from 
the text 1 St. Fohn iv. 7, 8) 

“Turn ye!” 

By “ Jack ” Cooke, the Boy Preacher 

“TURN ye, turn ye! why will ye die?” 
God has appealed to you froin outside stand- 
points. You cannot look anywhere without 
God appealing to you. He has appealed to 
you by your conscience, a fearful looking for 
of judgment, a restless spirit of desire for 
better things, a craving after what you need, 
so that you wouid fain cry out, “ Have 
mercy on me, O God, for these good seeds 
are choked under these evils ones of the 
world.’ Nevertheless, you are responsible 
for hearing God’s witness in the churches. 

(From a sermon preached at the Mile End Assembly 

Hall, from the text Revelation xxii. 16) 
The Victory of the Cross 
By Dr. Alexander Maclaren 

Jesus recognised His death as the forth- 
putting of the mightiest power that He was 
able to wield. If we take anything but the 
highest (let me, for simple convenience, use 
the word—the evangelical) conception of 
Christ’s death, I understand not how it 
could ever appear to Him as being His 
victory, and the strongest of the weapons 
that He wielded. Rather, surely, it must 
have seemed to Him, as it might have 
seemed to a Socrates or a John Huss, His 
definitive defeat, and His joining the ranks 
of the great multitude that had tried to help 
men and had failed. 
(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel,Manchester, 

from the text St. Fohn xiii, 31, 32) 
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Treasures in Heaven 





By the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“ TORE away stores for yourselves in 
heaven.” That is the rendering — 
in one of the earlier English transla- 
tions of the Bible—of our Lord’s 

injunction in His Sermon on the Mount. 

He had just told His hearers that the 

treasures laid up on earth were liable to be 

consumed by the moth and the rust, or 
stolen away by thieves. If they wished to 
put what was dearest to their hearts out of 
the reach of the rust and the robbers, they 
must lodge them in God’s keeping ; there 
they would be safe. The shrewdest business 
man may often lie awake in uneasiness 
about the absolute security of his invest- 
ments; the Master declares that what we 
invest in heavenly treasures can never be 

lost. . 

Did Christ mean to recommend a large 
bestowment of money for charitable purposes 
in order to secure a place inheaven? Some 
have twisted this passage into this selfish 
direction, and insisted that alms-giving in 
this world will purchase salvation in the next 
world. But our Lord never descended to 
such a mercenary morality ; God is not to be 
bargained with for gold or silver. ‘The scope 
of this divine injunction is infinitely wider, 
higher and holier than any pecuniary trans- 
action for selfish purposes ; it has an intensely 
spiritual significance. . The treasures to which 
he refers are all those objects for which an 
immortal being ought to live, and the posses- 
sion of which is the most pleasing in the 
sight of God. When any man gives his heart 
to God, and sincerely aims to give his life to 
the service of God, he then makes God his 
trustee. His property may vanish in the 
flames, or be swept away by commercial 
hurricanes, but what is dearest to him is 
secure. “I know whom I have trusted, 
and I am persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which I have committed unto Him 
against that day.” ‘This precious passage 





covers more than the salvation of a believer's 
It embraces all the results and the 
fruits and the outcome of a genuine Christian 
life. The 


soul. 


moment you begin to make 





spiritual investments, you begin to lay up 
heavenly treasures. 

The servant of Christ has a different 
arithmetic from the worldling. The latter 
counts his gains by the earthly possessions 
that he accumulates; the Christian often 
gains by the loss of earthly things. “He 
that loses for my sake finds,” is an assurance 
full of good cheer to many a tired and 
afflicted child of God. Grasping after earthly 
wealth or honour costs, very often, a sad loss 
of grace and godliness. It is not what we 
take up, but what we are ready to give up, 
that makes us spiritually rich. Giving up 
for the sake of our Master honours Him and 
adds to our treasures in heaven. Therein 
is the peculiar glory of the martyrs; they 
“counted not even their lives as dear,” so 
that they might honour their crucified Lord, 
and glorious will be their reward among the 
crowned conquerors up yonder. 

It is impossible to compute what treasures 
every faithful Christian may be storing away 
in that celestial storehouse. There is a 
constant accumulation. There is a “ laying 
up” day by day. God is a just accountant 
and a generous rewarder. A “Book of Re- 
membrance” is kept, and God “ will give to 
every one as his work shall be.” That 
record on high will read very differently 
from the assessor’s tax-books in this world. 
Plutus and Midas are assessed in New York 
or London as millionaires. Up yonder a 
“certain poor widow ” will outshine many of 
these colossal money-mongers because she 
put into the Lord’s treasury the “ two mites 
that were all her living.” That box of 
alabaster which Mary broke over the feet of 
her beloved Master will not lose its fragrance 
in Heaven. Every act of self-denial for 
Christ is an investment for heaven. Every 
word spoken fgr Him here will echo there. 
A precious encouragement is this for faithful 
parents, and Sunday-school teachers, and 
city missionaries, and the whole army of 
hard toilers in the service of the best of 
masters. Do you sometimes get discouraged, 
my brother, because you do not see more 
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immediate results of your efforts? Don’t 
worry. You are responsible for doing your 
whole duty: God is responsible for the 
results. His “ reward is with Him ” to give 
to every servant “according as his work 
shall be.” 

It goes without saying that, as “they 
who turn many to righteousness shall shine 
as stars” in that celestial firmament, there 
are some favoured servants of Jesus who 
will come into magnificent inheritances in 
heaven. We can imagine Robert Raikes sur- 
rounded by a multitude of those who were 
the spiritual trophies of his Sunday-schools ; 
and Spurgeon welcomed by the happy souls 
whom he led to Jesus ; and our own Moody 
finding his heaven all the more joyous for 
the number of those whom his untiring 
labours won to the life everlasting. Conse- 
crated talents will then blaze as crowns of 
rejoicing. What an inducement is this to 
every young man and woman who is raising 
the question: How shall I employ my 
brains, my culture, or my money to the 
best advantage? Even one talent, if 
not hidden or wasted, shall make some 
very humble Christians rich and radiant 
when they come into their heavenly inherit- 
ance. 

In these days, and especially in our own 
country, there is an astonishing increase of 
men of immense wealth ; the word * millions” 
is almost as common as the word “thousands” 
was in the days of my childhood. Haste to 
be rich is the prevailing mania; yet only 
a very, very small proportion of all the most 
eager seekers after wealth will ever attain it. 
But every one of my readers may become 
“rich toward God.” The secret of it is to 
get by giving. This is the true paradox in 
the economy of grace. He that refuses to 
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give his whole heart to Christ is doomed to 
perish without Christ. He that saves for 
self only loses; he that loses for Christ’s 
sake is sure to save. Would you secure 
treasure in heaven? Then learn to give and 
give bountifully. ‘God loveth a cheerful 
giver.” This is not to be limited to gifts 
of the purse; for the offerings of silver and 
gold are only a part of what our Master has 
a right to; we must freely give of everything 
that we have freely received. 

If you have the heart to pray, give your 
prayers ; answered prayers will be a part of 
your heavenly inheritance. You that have 
acquired wisdom and experience, give your 
counsel to those who need them. Give 
your personal labours for Christ and the 
salvation of souls; no wealthy Christian 
ought to compound with his Master by 
drawing a bank-check in lieu of personal 
Christian work. Those who have not much 
money, or counsel, or Christian work to 
bestow, can afford the blessing of godly 
living and a holy example. And so a 
Christlike life may be a constant expenditure; 
even as the noonday sun overflows his 
golden urn of radiance, and is none the 
poorer in warmth and brightness. 

Such a life is a constant accumulation of 
heavenly treasures. It is a laying out here 
for Christ, and a laying up yonder. Every 
good deed is recorded ; every victory over 
sin has its crown ; every service for our Lord 
is remembered ; for He hath said: “The 
reward is with me, to give to any one as his 
work shall be.” Labour on, pray on, suffer 
on, battle on, O faithful servant of the cruci- 
fied Jesus! Every day will add to your 
treasures in heaven; and so shall you be 
made meet to be partakers of the glorious 
inheritance of the saints in light. 
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Sunday Magazine Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Second Series, No. 1.—Bible Picture Puzzles. Each of these Pictures represents a 
Biblical proper name. What are the names? 
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Answers must be sent in on this page. The names must be written on the blank line 
under each picture. Then sign your pseudonym here. One mark will be given for each 
name correctly given. 


k= See Rules on following page. 
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. A doubter. 
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. A veil. 
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beasts. 


Second Series, No. ILL— 
Most beautiful it is, nor went he far awry 


Who called it apple of the country’s eye. 


LIGHTS—INITIALS AND FINALS READ DOWNWARDS 


. That which is set at the beginning. 


. One who took the prophet and accused him falsely. 
This is that which this is. 

They who came out of the city called him this. 

. Here he died before his father. 

. One whose tidings were not believed. 


. This, it was said, shall they do like the young of wild 


Our Sunday Acrostic 








Rules governing these Competitions —Second Series 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
£5 for first prize; £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May and June will be announced 
in the July number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 

Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When the 
award of prizes is made at the end of three 


months the real names of the winners will be 
announced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

Prizes will be awarded on this basis: A 
correct solution of an acrostic will count ten 
marks. In the Bible Picture Puzzles one 
mark will be given for the correct solution 
of each one of the puzzles. The prizes will 
be awarded in the order of the aggregate 
number of marks obtained. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month.’ 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” Sunpay MaGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


Next month the names of the winners in the first series of puzzles will be announced. 


In the present number a second series is commenced which we hope our readers will 
find as popular as Series I, 
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How the 
World 
Goes Round 











The Death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes 


It is safe to say that since the passing of 
-Queen Victoria no death has attracted so 
much attention throughout the world as that 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which took place at 
Muizenberg on the evening of March 26. 
The South African Colossus had resigned his 
official positions after the Raid, and nomi- 
nally was only a private citizen; but his 
influence remained, and men realised that 
much that happened in South Africa was 
shaped by his unseen hand. In the recon- 
struction after the war it was felt that he 
would be an all-important factor, and those 
whoadmired his interpretation of imperialism 
regarded Cecil Rhodes as indispensable in 
helping to put things on a permanent basis. 
Now he has gone, and from what may be 
seen and heard on every hand one gathers 
that in his death he is regarded as even 
greater than in his life. 


The Funeral 


THE body was taken to Groote Schuur, 
Mr. Rhodes’ house near Capetown, where it 
lay in state for several days, between twenty 
and thirty thousand persons passing through 
the mortuary chapel daily. On the night of 
April 2 the coffin was removed to the 
vestibule of the Cape Parliament House, and 
on the following day was taken in state 
through streets lined’ with troops to the 
cathedral, where a funeral service was con- 
ducted by the Archbishop. Later, on the 
same day, the body was carried to the railway 
Station and started for Bulawayo. At 


Kimberley a stop was made, and some 
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fifteen thousand people, mostly connected 
with the De Beers mines, filed through the 
travelling mortuary chapel and viewed the 
coffin. A similar scene was witnessed at 
Mafeking where seven thousand nutives lined 
the railway. On the morning of April 8 the 
funeral train reached Bulawayo, ali official 
Rhodesia having previously gathered for the 
burial in the Matoppo Hiils, and the final 
obsequies were performed on the roth in 
the presence of a thousand white people and 
a large number of natives. Simultaneously 
a memorial service was held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. 

By Mr. Rhodes’ especial wish everything 
connected with the funeral spoke of South 
Africa, and particularly of Rhodesia. The 
outer coffin was of Matabele teak from the 
Zambesian forests, and it was draped with 
tattered Union Jacks that had been through 
the fight at Massi Kessi in the Matabele 
War, In the journey from the Parliament 
House, Capetown, to the cathedral the 
coffin was carried on the gun carriage of 
‘‘Long Cecil,” the weapon that played so 
prominent a part in the siege of Kimberley. 
Finally, the dead Empire-builder left. special 
instructions that he was to be buried in 
the Matoppos on a kopje adjoining that 
whereon Major Wilson made his last gallant 
stand. The grave three feet deep was hewn 
out of the solid granite and it is now 
covered by a granite slab bearing a brass 
plate with the name of the deceased as its 
sole inscription, In a circle round the tomb 
stand some huge monoliths. ‘Truly a fitting 
burying-place for such a man ! 
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(Bassano, photo, London) 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes in his youth 


The citizens of Capetown, however, have 
decided that Mr. Rhodes shall not go un- 
commemorated in their city, and they are 
going to erect a colossal statue of their dead 
hero, similar to that of Libery in New York 
Harbour. 


An Imperial Will 

Ir the death of Mr. Rhodes was talked 
-of in every quarter of the globe, the publica- 
tion of his remarkable will caused a sensa- 
tion throughout the British Empire 
America. 


and 
Selieving in the future mission of 
the English-speaking race to dominate the 
world, and fully persuaded of the advantages 
which would accrue from a union of the two 
branches of the race, he 
endowed a huge sys 


and 
tem of scholarships at 


organised 


Oxtord University for the Colonies — of 
Britain and for the United States of 
America. Sixty scholarships cach of £73 


d 
a year for three years have been allotted to 


the Coloni 5s, twenty four going to South 
Africa, eighteen to Australia, three to New 
7ealand, six to Canada, three to Newfound 
land, three to the Bermudas and three to 
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Jamaica, whilst to each of the present states 
and territories of the United States are 
allotted two scholarships, making over a 
hundred for America. By a codicil, fifteen 
scholarships at Oxford University of #250 
each, tenable for three years, are set aside 
for German students, the recipients to be 
nominated by the Kaiser. Such a wide- 
spread system of educational endowment 
has never before been attempted, and praise 
of Mr. Rhodes is almost unanimous in 
Britain, America, and Germany, a_ few 
dissentient, though uninfluential, voices 
being heard in the two latter countries. 

But the scholarship section is not the 
only remarkable portion of the will. A 
hundred thousand pounds has been be- 
queathed to Oriel, Mr. Rhodes’ old college 
at Oxford; his Groote Schuur house and 
estate have been given as a residence for 
future Prime Ministers of the “ Federal 
States of South Africa,” and his property in 
the Matoppos is to serve as a burial-place 
for men in South Africa, who, after the 





(Bassano, photo, London) 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes as he appeared in 1877 



































longed-for federation, ‘‘have deserved well 
of their country.” It would be difficult to 
find in the annals of history ancther will 
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of the English-speaking race, so that justice, 
liberty, and peace might, under the universal 
rule of that race, sway the world. ‘This he 








(Shield, tho 
After the memoria! service for Mr. Cecil Rhodes at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 





to, London) 


Earl de Grey, 


represewting the Queen, entering his carriage 


so remarkable as that of the great Empire 
builder who has just passed away, 


Cecil Rhedes’ Religion 


Anb what of the religion of the dead man ? 
In the April Review of Reviews, Mr. Stead 
tells a remarkable story. He say that whil 
at Oxford Cecil Rhodes’ mind turned to 
but he was persuaded that the 
old faiths were dying out and his position 
became that of He believed 
in evolution : he disbcheved in he ll. | 
in South Africa, his mind still turned on re 
ligion, and he came to the cenclusion that 


religion ; 


the agnostic. 


ater, 


there was, at least, an even chance that there 
might be a God Such being the case, by 
a strange process of reasor ing, Cecil Rhodes 
came to the conclusion that God—if there 
were a God—wanted him to do all he could 
to promote the unity, and extend the influence, 





believed was the divine ideal, and so his 
empire-building and his religion were one. 
It is a strange story, but stranger still is the 
left with Mr. Stead in 
Mr. Rhodes explains how he would attain 
his We 
complete summary of the document, but the 


docu nent which 


ideal. have no room to give a 
writer’s plan in brief consists of a victorious 
with the United States to 
after which 
union with America 
peace, I after 100 
society organised like 
supported Ly the accumulated 
wealth of those whose aspiration is a desire 
and 
created by the difficult question daily placed 
before their minds as to which of their in- 
competent relations they should leave their 


wealth to.” A Federal Parliament for Britain 


commercial war 
Free 
might finish the war by 
and 
years, 


ensure Trade, “you 


universal mean 
and a secret 
Loyola's, 
to do somet!] 


Ing, a hideous annoyance 


ww 
NI 
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rals De Wet, Botha, 
and Delarey, with 
other Free State 
leaders, had also 
gathered. A con- 
ference was held, 
and on April 12 
the whole of the 
Boer delegates 
arrived in Pretoria, 
where they occu- 
pied a_ house 
adjoining Lord 
Kitchener’s head- 
quarters. On the 














Mr. Rhodes’ farm in the Matoppo Hills near which he has been buried 


and the United States is to bring universal 
peace ; and “the only thing feasible to carry 
this idea out is a secret society gradually 
absorbing the wealth of the world to be 
devoted to such an object.” 

Is it Peace? 

WE must not be toc sanguine, but appar- 
ently there is some reason for believing that 
peace is more likely than has been the 
case at any previous period in the history of 
the war. In the middle of March Mr. 
Schalk Burger, “ Acting President of the 
Transvaal Republic,” intimated to Lord 
Kitchener his desire to be permitted a safe 
conduct through the British lines and back 


in order to see Mr. Steyn, “ President ” of 


the late Orange Free State, with reference to 
the possibility of peace proposals. Lord 
Kitchener, with the assent of his Majesty’s 
Government, acceded to the request, and on 
the morning of March 22 Mr. Burger, Mr. 
Lucas Meyer, Mr. Reitz, and a number of 
other members of the late Transvaal Govern- 
ment started by special train from Balmoral 
for the Orange River Colony. ‘They passed 
through Pretoria, and after sleeping a night 
at Viljoensdrift arrived at Kroonstadt on the 
23rd, accompanied by Captain Marker, Lord 
Kitchener’s aide-de-camp, and five other 
British officers. For a time all efforts to 
find Mr. Steyn were vain, but on April 7 the 
delegates arrived at Klerksdorp in the South 


Western Transvaal, where two days late 





same day at noon a 
Cabinet Council 
washeldin London, 
and at midnight a second conference of 
Ministers took place, the Duke of Devon- 
shire having postponed a visit to Eastbourne 
because of these events: Early on the next 
day, which was Sunday, Mr. Chamberlain 
spent some hours at the Colonial Office, an 
incident which proved that something excep- 
tional was in the air, and after morning service 
he proceeded to Buckingham Palace and had 
an au‘lience of the King. On the 14th and 


again later the Boer delegates conferred 
with Lord Milner and Lord Kitchener at 


The outcome -was that facilities 
were given for the Boer officials to consult 
with their commandos, and they left Pretoria. 
Communications cannot be resumed till the 
first or second week in May. 


Pretoria. 


Progress of the War 

DurinG the deliberations of the Boer 
delegates there has been no armistice, nor 
would Sir Michael Hicks-Beach delay the 
introduction of ‘his Budget, declaring that 
the best guarantee for peace was preparation 
for war. A month ago General Emmett, 
brother-in-law of Louis Botha, was captured, 
the Commandant-General himself narrowly 
escaping by concealing himself in a kloof. 
The most important operations were those 
against Delarey at the end of March and 
beginning of April. His 
severely, losing fiveguns. uring the month 
six other Boer guns were taken. Reinforce- 


force suffered 
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Mr. Schalk Burger, ‘‘ Acting, President” of the 
Transvaal ‘“ Republic” 


ments, 20,000 strong, are to be despatched 
from England forthwith. ‘The deaths in our 
force from all causes since the beginning of 
the war numbered at the end of March 
21,536. On April 6 the trial of Commandant 
Kritzinger for the alleged murder of natives 
concluded, the prisoner being acquitted. 

A terrible disaster occurred on the railway 
near Barberton on March 30, a train being 
wrecked and a large number of soldiers killed 
and injured. When a mile out of Barberton 
the driver lost control of his engine, while it 
was on the down grade. ‘The train dashed 
along at the rate of eighty niiles an hour, and 
after covering about three miles in this way, 
the engine jumped the rails and dashed over 
an embankment, the boiler bursting as it fell. 
Thirty-nine soldiers were killed and forty-five 
badly injured. : 

Che saddest story of the war has been 
that which told of the execution of British 
officers for shooting defenceless Boer prisoners. 
After an exhaustive inquiry held at Pretoria, 
Lieuts. P. J. Handcock and H. H. Morant 
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were found guilty of murder and sentenced 
to death, whilst Lieut. G. R. 
condemned, had his sentence commuted to 
penal servitude for life because he acteJl 
under influence, and Lieut. H. Picton found 
guilty of manslaughter was cashiered. Some 
of the condemned officers were Australians, 
but the corps was raised locally in the 
Pietersburg district of South Africa. 


The Budget 

THE budget for 1902-3, introduced in 
the House of Commons on April 14, will be 
regarded as historic, because with its tax on 
corn it marks a departure from the free 
trade principles of Bright and Cobder, 
hitherto accepted by both political parties. 
The new tax is universally condemned by 


Wilton, also 





Ex-President Steyn, head of the Free State Burghers 
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Map illustrating the pilgrimage of the Boer 
Peace envoys 








Liberals, whilst Conservatives pretty gener- 
ally approve of it, and there is little doubt 
that the question of the re-imposed duties 
will become a political party cry. ‘The esti- 
mated expenditure for the current year is 
£174,609,000, whilst the revenue shows 
only £147,785,000, leaving a deficit of 
£.26,824,000. To this must be added 
£,18,676,000 for additional war expenditure, 
leaving a total deficit of £ 45,500,000. The 
proposed suspension of the Sinking Fund 
£.4,500,000 reduces this to £ 41,000,000, a 
net deficit which is to be met thus: one 
penny more on the income tax producing 
#,2,000,000; One penny more on cheques 
and dividend warrants yielding £500,000 ; 
and an import duty of 3d. per cwt. on corn 
and grain and sd. per cwt. on flour and 
meal producing £ 2,650,00o—the total yield 
being £ 5,150,000. Thisleaves £ 35,850,000. 
A new loan of £32,000,000 will further 
reduce the deficit to £3,850,co0, to be met 


by drawing on the Exchequer balances. 
The budget is certainly the simplest for 
many years. ‘The last of the old corn 


duties, a shilling per quarter, was abolished 
in 1869. 


Spion Kop Despatches 

At last the Spion Kop despatches, hitherto 
withheld, have been published, and the Buller 
controversy is raging hotter than ever. In 
these documents Sir Redvers severely censures 
Sir Charles Warren, in that although before 
he started for Spion Kop, he “ appeared 
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entirely to agree that the policy indicated ” 
(that of advancing his left and attacking the 
enemy’s right) “was the correct one, he 
never attempted to carry it out.” Sir Redvers 
adds that General Warren “seems to me a 
man who can do well what he can do himselt 
but who cannot command, as he can use 
neither his staff nor subordinates. I can 
never employ him again on an independent 
command.” Lord Roberts in forwarding these 
despatches to the Secretary for War wrete: 
“In any case, if he (Buller) considered that 
his orders were not being properly given 
effect to, it appears to me that it was his duty 
to intervene as soon as he had reason to 
believe that the success of the operatioas was 
being endangered.” 


Mr. Balfour and General Buller 


THE circumstances leading up to the 
publication of the despatches were a dispute 
between Mr. Balfour and General Buller as 
to whether Sir Redvers was or was not in 
command at Spion Kop. Mr. Balfour 
declared that he was, and should have sent 
home “a simple narrative unencumbered 
by controversy of the events of those unfortu- 
nate days”; Sir Redvers on the other hand 
maintained he was not in command. In one 
letter the general concluded by expressing 
“a pious hope that if any further publication 
is intended my words may be _ published 
as written, and without manipulation, 
and that the opportunity will be taken 
to correct in this respect previous publica- 
tois.” Mr. Balfour regarded these words 
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Map showing the scene of the railway accident 
in South Africa, by which 39 of our soldiers 
were kil'ed and 45 injured 























as offensive, and at once replied that the 
only “manipulation” applied to any of the 
general’s despatches was the excision of a 
single sentence criticising Sir Charles Warren, 
and that “ the omission from the despatches 
of Lord Roberts relating to operations in 
Natal were made solely tor the purpose of, if 
possible, sparing your feelings and maintain- 
ing your military reputation.” In his con- 
cluding letter the general pointed out the 
disadvantage he was at in being prohibited 
from making public any documents relating 
to South African affairs, while Mr. Balfour 
referred to such documents in his attack upoa 
the general. 


Football Disaster at Glasgow 


THE necessity for a rigorous examination 
by properly qualified autl.orities of the sta- 
gings erected to provide seating accommo 
dation for onlookers at all kinds of 
public spectacles has been once 
again emphasised by the terrible 


disaster at Glasgow. The inter- 
national football match between 


England and Scotland was _pro- 
ceeding at Ibrox Park, on April 5, 
when a portion of the staging 
collapsed under the weight of the 
and 
hundreds of people were precipi 
tated to the ground, a distance of 
nearly forty feet. ‘'wenty-three 
lives lost and over five 
the spectators were 


less 


swaying spectators, some 


were 
hundred of 
more or seriously injured, 
nearly two hundred having to 
remain at the infirmaries. 


The Coronation Preparations 
Preparations for the Corona- 
tion of the King and Queen in 
June proceed apace, and West- 
minster Abbey is in the hands of 
the Office of Works. Outside the 
Western entrance is to be built a 
fine old coronation hall, an which 
the procession will assemble, and 
this building 
that of the 
Ihe innovation is a 


the architecture of 
harmonise with 


Abbey itself. 


will 


Peasing one, and is a_ great 
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advance on the usual practice of making an 
ugly marquee do duty where a temporary 
apartment is needed. Preparations are also 
being made for the King’s coronation feast 
to the poor of Half a million 
people will participate, and the various local 
authorities are arranging the details in their 
respective districts. The participants will 
assemble probably in the nineteen large 
parks whica the London County Council has 
placed at the disposal of the organising com- 
mittee. On neariy 3000 hills in Great 
Britain huge bonfires will blaze out simul- 


London. 


taneously on coronation night, and 125,000 
rockets will be fired into the air 
points of vantage. 


from these 


Temperance Progress 


THE Government’s Licensing Bill was read 
the 


a second time without a division in 





The stand at the Ibrox Park Footbal! Ground, Glasgow, which 
partially collapsed and caused the deaths of twenty-three 


people besides injuries to several hundred others 
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House of Commons on April 7, the various 
amendments not being pressed for fear of 
imperilling the passage of the Bill. Its main 
provisions are that persons found drunk in a 
public place shall be liable to arrest; that 
habitual drunkards shall be prevented for 
three years from purchasing intoxicants, 
publicans knowingly serving such to be 
liable to prosecution; that publicans on 
whose premises a drunken person is found, 
shall prove that all reasonable steps were 
taken to prevent the drunkenness; that 
grocers’ licences (which since 1879 have 
increased by 100 ‘per. cent) shall come 
under the control of the licensing justices ; 
that all clubs shall be registered ; and that 
husbands shall receive legal protection 
against drunken wives, and vice versd. The 
Temperance Party in the House supported 
the Bill, although in committee an effort will 
be made to amend it on the lines of the Bill 
itself. 

Grave dissatisfaction is felt in temperance 
circles at the composition of the Army Can- 
teen Committee which has recently com- 
menced its investigations. Not a single 
commanding officer of a line infantry 
battalion or depét has been selected to 
serve on the committee—a striking omission 
when it is remembered that the infantry of 
the line are more concerned in the result of 
the inquiry than any other branch of the 
service. The President is Earl Grey of 
Public House Trust fame, and a glance at 
the names of other members suggests doubts 
of the impartiality with which the committee 
will regard the proposed scheme of turning 
the business of canteen supply into a War 
Office monopoly run by army officers. 

Among a number of licensing reforms 
which the Glasgow magistrates propose to 
effect in their city, the abolition of barmaids 
has attracted the most widespread notice. 


The Gambling Evil 

THE far-reaching effects of gambling, and 
the curse which this terrible evil is bringing 
upon the people of Europe, is exemplified in 
the case of Lieut.-Colonel Grimm, the 
Russian officer, who, after his arrest at 
Warsaw on a charge of high treason, con- 
fessed to being a traitor and selling important 
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official secrets to the German military autho- 
rities. There are no extenuating circum- 
stances, and the traitor to his sovereign and 
country will probably be shot. Colonel 
Grimm was an honourable officer until he 
gambled and lost all his money at Monte 
Carlo. Being then approached by high 
German officers, who had evidently watched 
his career, the colonel’s desperate straits 
made him fall an easy victim to their sub- 
stantial bribes, and his treachery, thus begun, 
extended over eight years. 

Simultaneously a great gambling scandal 
has been investigated in the Austrian capital, 
some of the leading aristocrats of Viennese 
Society being involved. It was shown that 


at the Jockey Club gambling for enormous 


stakes went on systematically, one member, 
Count Potocki, having lost no less than 
#,100,000 at baccarat. 

As an encouraging set-off to these un- 
pleasant pictures, we may mention that on 
March 31 a law came into force in Australia 
by which the postal authorities refused to 
carry letters and circulars known to be issued 
by betting-men. The loss to the revenue 
will be, it is estimated, £60,000 per annum, 
a vast amount to be spent in postages alone 
for betting documents in a population of 
only 4,000,000 people! 


Obituary 


Dr. Tatmace, America’s most famous 
pulpit orator passed away at Washington, 
on April 12, at the age of seventy. He 
was well known in this country, which he ° 
visited on a preaching and lecturing tour 
in 1879, drawing immense crowds every- 
where we went. 

The death of Lord Kimberley on April 8 
was not unexpected, as his lordship had 
been seriously jll for more than a year. 
The fact that he was Colonial Secretary when 
the South African diamond-fields were dis- 
covered, led to the name of Kimberley being 
given to the territory. 

Other notable deaths of the month have 
been those of Sir Andrew Clarke, Agent- 
General of Victoria, the well-known “ Empire- 
builder” Don Francis of Assisi, ex-King 
of Spain, and grandfather of the present 
King ; Dr. Booth, a former secretary of the 























Baptist Union, and Mr. Luther Hinton, one 
of the founders of the London Sunday School 
Choir. 


The Far East 


In the Far East the unlikely has happened, 
and Russia’s occupation of Manchuria, which 
twelve months ago seemed irrevocable, is to 
cease. A Convention was signed by the 
Chinese and Russian representatives at Pekin 
on April 8 to this effect, and the evacuation 
isto begin six months from that date, and to 
be completed within a year and a half, China 
undertaking to protect the railway and all 
Russian subjects who may continue to live or 
travel in the province. ‘This action on the 
part of Russia marks an unqualified defeat 
of Muscovite diplomacy, and there seems 
little doubt that the result is due to the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. ‘The joint notifica 
tion of the Russian and I'rench Governments, 
commenting on the alliance, and hinting that 
in view of possible aggressive action by a 
third power they would safeguard their 
interests, proved that the union of the 
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The late Dr. Talmage, America's most famous 
pulpit orator 
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The late Lurd Kimberley 
Western and Eastern 
garded 
France and Russia. 


sea-powers was re- 


seriously by the Governments of 
Unrest in Russia 

Despite the efforts of the Government to 
suppress the reform 
of students in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
there is every sign of an approaching up- 
heaval in Russia. For the first time the 
students and working classes are making 
cammon cause together, and the 
ment 1S 


movements towards 


Govern- 
officially de- 
scribing the movement as “ revolutionary.” 


seriously alarmed, 
Hundreds of workmen and students have 
That 
the struggle for reform is not confining itself 
to demonstrations is proved by the assassi- 
nation of M. Sipiaguine, Minister of the 
Interior and Chief of the Secret Service, who 
was shot by a student of Kieff University on 
April 15. An attempt was also made 
by a governess on March 31 upon the life of 
M. ‘Trepoff, Chief of Police at Moscow. 


been sent to prison for various terms. 
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Rioting in Brussels 

But Russia is not alone in its desire for 
reform. Serious rioting has taken place in 
Brussels during the month in connection 
with the agitation for universal suffrage. 
At present by a strange system of plural 
voting a Clerical majority in the chamber is 
continually assured, and the Socialists 
demand that the principle of “one man one 
vote” shall be introduced, The Govern- 
ment in reply say that if they have to grant 
this they will go further and give a vote to 
every woman, which, as the women are 
almost universally under priestly influence, 
would counteract the reform, and leave 
things exactly as they are. The Socialists 
declare that they will call for a general strike 
throughout Eelgium if their demands are 
refused, and already 300,000 people. have 
ceased work. Feeling is very bitter in the 
capital, where rioting and outrages have 
been pretty general for several weeks past, 
and many have been injured in the street 
fighting. 


The New Education Bill 

Mr. Batrour’s Education Bill, if it 
passes, will effect an educational revolution. 
Its main provision is that primary, secondary 
and technical education are to be placed 
in the hands of a single authority—the 
County Councils in counties and the Borough 
Councils in country boroughs, working in 
each case through a committee, the majority 
of whose members will be nominated by the 
Council and another portion vy bodies of 
experience in education. This new authority 
is to have control of all secular education in 
public elementary schools, whether voluntary 
or supported by the rates. Of course, this 
means that the School Boards will perish 
and that Voluntary schoois will be supported 
by the rates. Speaking generally the Bill has 
the approval of Churchmen, but Noncon- 
formists are up in arms against it as one 
man, and prominent Free Church preachers 
and leaders are advising their followers, 
should the Bill become law, to refuse 
absolutely to pay the school rate, allowing 
their property to be seized. ‘The great 
objection of Free Churchmen to the Bill is 
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based on the following grounds: In rural 
districts where there is only a church school, 
Nonconformists are told that under certain 
conditions they may establish another school 
and throw it upon the rates. This sounds 
plausible enough, say the opponents of the 
Bill, but small and poor parishes will find it 
quite impossible to bear the burden of a 
second and unnecessary school, which 
means that they will not only have to send 
their children to the church school but will 
have to pay taxes for the support of schools 
under clerical control. On April 16, a 
great demonstration of Free Churchmen 
was held in St. James’s Hall at which 
nearly all the leaders of Nonconformity, lay 
and ministerial, were present. Resolutions 
were unanimously passed condemning the 
Bill. 


A Naval Disaster 


A SAD disaster on board a British batt!eship 
occurred on April 14, which resulted in the 
deaths of two officers and ten men, and 
injuries to twelve others. During target 
practice off the south-west Irish coast, the 
breech-block of a twelve-inch fore-turret 
gun on H.M.S. Mars blew out, scattering 
death and destruction among the crowd of 
men gathered round at their various stations. 
Terrible as was the accident, it was fortunate 
that the gun contained- only a half-charge, 
for had the charge been a full one the whole 
barbette would have been probably blown to 
pieces, and many more men killed. 


The Investigation of Cancer 

THE Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons have just adopted a scheme for 
raising £100,000 to provide laboratories 
cevoted exclusively to cancer research, and 
to encourage such research in hospitals and 
elsewhere thro. ghout the Pritish dominions. 
Three donations of £5000 each 
already been given to the fund. 

Coming at such a time great interest 
naturally has been aroused in medical circles 
by the announcement that a London surgeon, 
Mr. F. ‘I. Addyman, of St. George’s Hospital, 
has completely cured a bad case of cancer 
in a woman by using the X-rays. 


have 
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Speakers at the May Meetings 


medal, and he was afterwards called to the 


Sir Robert Anderson 

THE retirement of Sir Robert Anderson 
from the Assistant-Commissionership of the 
Metropolitan Police and the Heacship of 
the Criminal Investigation Department was 
a loss to the police force but a gain to the 
Christian community, for the distinguished 
official has now more time than was formerly 
the case to devote to the spiritual work which 
he has undertaken for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The annual religious gatherings to 
have the benefit of his presence this year are 
those of the International Christian Potice 
Association, the London City Mission, and 
the Christian Celportage Association of 
England. 

Sir Robert graduated at ‘Trinity College, 
Dublin in 1862 with a moderatorship and a 


Irish Bar. In 1867 he invited to 
London by the Government to 
valuable assistance and advice in connection 
with political crime, and he has remained in 
the Metropolis ever since. Sir Robert is 
well known as a Gospel preacher and as a 
writer of religious works, the latter including 
and its Ministry,” “The 
Ruddha of Christendom” and “ ‘The Silence 
of God.” 


Was 
render 


“The Gospel 


He has also written hymns. 

No greater authority on the treatment of 
crime can be found than Sir Robert Anderson. 
In a recent article in the Nineteenth Century 
the distinguished knight gave an amusing 
account of an attempt he made to “ burgle ” 
his own premises. He had forgotten his 
latchkey and arriving home late one night 





Sir Robert Anderson, late Assistant Commissioner 
of Metropolitan Police 
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determined to break into the house. “It 
was with a light heart,” he says, “that I 
dropped into tive area, and attacked the 
kitchen window. Of course I had no fear of 
the police. Yet such was the effect on my 
nerves of spending twenty minutes in that 
area that the sound of a constable’s tread 
in the garden made me retreat into the coal 
cellar.” Sir Robert was quite unable to 
manipulate a new holt on the window and 
was at last compelled to break the glass. “ It 
is extraordinary,” he says, “ what a noise it 
makes to smash a pane of glass when one 
does it deliberately.” 


Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P. 


ONE of the best known of May meeting 
speakers is the Right Hon. Sir Henry 
Fowler, M.P., who will this year address the 


annual meeting of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society at Exeter Hall on May 7. 
Sir Henry has always been an ardent 
Christian worker. He had no_ sooner 


passed through his Sunday-school as a 
scholar than he became a teacher, and his 
efforts to sow the seeds of the Gospel 
cffectively 1n the hearts of his hearers were 
attended with much success. Sir Henry 
Fowler is himself the son of a Wesleyan 
minister and naturally to his early training is 
due the interest which he has always 
manifested in Christian work. The right 


hon. gentleman is one of the most 





Sir H. H. Fowler, M.P. 
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Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P. 
(E. H. Mills, phofo, Loudon) 


energetic supporters of the great scheme 
for the development of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
homes under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Church. 


Mr. R. W. Perks, MP. 


Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., who will take the 
chair at the annual meeting of the Com- 
mercial ‘Travellers’ Christian Association, is 
one of the most prominent laymen of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, and if for 
nothing else he will be remembered always 
in connection with the ‘Twentieth Century 
Fund, which he originated, and of which he 
was treasurer. Mr. Perks, who is fifty-three 
years of age, is the son of the Rev. G. 'T. 
Perks, M.A., a former Presidenc of the 
Wesleyan Conference. He studied law, and 
on becoming a solicitor entered into part- 
nership with Sir Henry Fowler. But, despite 
his multifarious duties, Mr, Perks finds time 
for Christian work, and he is particularly 
energetic in the Sunday-school, where he 
has had much success. 
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Mr. F. F. Belsey, J.P. 


THe Chairman of the Council of the 
Sunday-school Union, Mr. F. F. Belsey, J.P., 
who at the annual meetings will detail the 
proposals for the forthcoming Centenary of 
the Union, has always from his earliest days 
been keenly interested in the young. Owing 
to remarkable success in business, that of 
corn merchant, Mr. Belsey was able to retire 
at the age of forty-three, and the cause of 
Sunday-schools has thus happily secured the 
services of one who is peculiarly fitted for 
the office he holds. 


Mr. John Y. Henderson 

Mr. JoHN YounG HENDERSON, son of a 
well-known Scottish minister, went out to 
Yokohama in 1873, and during a four years’ 
residence in Japan took a prominent part in 
forming the first Japanese Tutal Abstinence 
Society and building a Temperance Hall and 
Sailors’ Home. He also helped to form the 
first Y.M.C.A. For some years Mr. Hender- 
son has been very active in temperance work 
in London. He is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the National ‘Temperance League, 
and is on the executive of the Army ‘Temper- 
ance Association. He is an Elder in the 


Presbyterian Church at Streatham, where he 
resides,and has been treasurer and president 
local 


of the Free Church Council. Mr. 
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Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 


Henderson will preside over the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the National ‘Temperance 


League. 


Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 


Ar the annual meeting of the National 
League on Apml 28, Mr. 

M.P., will be one of the 
honesty of pur- 


‘Temperance 

W. S. Caine, 
principal speakers. His 
pose and vigorous delivery always arouse 
the enthusiasm of his audience, and the 
works whereliy he shows his faith give him 
a powerlul influence which a merely theo- 
retical temperanceadvo- 
cate could not expect to 
wield. Born in 1842, 
Mr. Caine still possesses 
the ardour of youth. At 
the age of twenty he 
became a teetotalerin a 
manner characteristic of 
the man. Having gone 
to Oswestry to see some 
one upon business, he 
found that he had two 
or three hours to wait. 
So in order to pass the 
time Mr. 


chased a copy ot Mrs. 


Caine pur- 
Wightman’s book, 
“ Haste to the Res ue,” 
and returning to his 
hotel commenced to 
read, at the same time 
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ordering half a pint of sherry. The book 
made such an impression upon the young 
man that he there and then wrote out a total 
abstinence pledge upona sheet of piper and 


Sunday Magazine 


of servants who had attended his services, 
and who desired in that way to show that 
they valued his work among them. On the 
other hand, when the Canon had completed 











Mr. C. E. Tritton, M.P., who will 
speak at the Bible Society's 
annual gathering 


(Lassano, pholo, Loudon) 


signed it. A week later he called upon 
Mrs. Wightman at Shrewsbury, and after 
enrolling himself as a member of her society, 
made his first temperance speech the same 
evening. 

Curiously enough, when Mr. Caine ad- 
dressed a temperance gathering in Oswestry 


at the beginning of the present year, one of 


the occupants of a front seat was the same 
bookseller who sold him the work that led to 
the turning-point in his career. 

Canon Fleming 


THE Rev. Canon Fleming, who for nearly 


thirty years has occupied the Vicarage of 


St. Michael’s, Chester Square, is one of the 
speakers at the fifty-eighth anniversary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The 
Canon is one of the few distinguished 
preachers who is able to hold both the classes 
and the When at Bath, his work 
lay among the latter, and as a proof of th: 
appreciation in which he was held by the 
people it may be mentioned that a silver tea- 
pot was presented to him by a large number 


masses. 








Canon Fleming 
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Lord Kinnaird 
(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


a quarter of a century of service at St. 
Michael’s, a presentation was made to him 
by his wealthy and distinguished parishioners, 
the late Duke of Westminster occupying the 
chair, and H.R.H. the Princess Louise being 
present. 


Lord Kinnaird 


Ar the annual meeting of the Zenana 
Bible and Medical Mission on April 29 the 
chair will be taken by Lord Kinnaird, whose 
mother was largely instrumental in founding 
the mission. His lordship is a_ typical 
Scot, full of earnestness and deep convic- 
tion that what he believes is the truth, and 
his fame and prowess as a footballer give 
over young men of the 
athletic — type would 
hardly listen to an ordinary preacher of the 
Gospel. 

Lord 


Christian 


him an influence 


muscular and who 


Kinnaird’s first active interest in 
work aroused at a Ragged 
School in London, which he visited as a 
youth. What hi led him to become 


a helper. 
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The Rev. Henry Haigh 

THE Rev. Henry Haigh, who will be a 
prominent speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society 
on May 5, went to India in 1874 in 
connection with the society, and has spent 
all his missionary life in the Mysore. 
Probably no European has a greater know- 
ledge of the vernaculdr language, Kanarese, 
than Mr. Haigh, and in 1897 he was ap- 
pointed, by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Chief Reviser of the Kanarese 
Bible. In tgo1 Mr. Haigh saw the com- 
pletion of the Kanarese New ‘Testament, and 
he is now working on the Old Testament. 
As a May meeting speaker Mr. Haigh is quite 
well known, having delivered addresses on 
behalf of the Bible Society, the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, and the Religious Tract 
Society. Six years ago he was elected by 
the Wesleyan Conference a member of 
“The Legal Hundred.” © It is expected 
that Mr. Haigh will deliver the next Fernley 
Lecture, his subject being “The Higher 
Thought of Hinduism and its Relation to 
Christianity.” 


Mr. T. Cheney Garfit 

Mr. T. Cueney Garrit, of Kenwick 
Hall, Lincolnshire, who will be one of the 
speakers at the Annual Meeting of the 
London City Mission is an active Evan- 
gelical Churchman and is on many of the 
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Mr. T. Cheney Garfit, 
who will speak at the annual 
meetings of the London City 

Mission and the Missions 
to Seamen 


(A. Smith, photo, Jersey) (Manll & Fox, photo, London) 
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Committees of the Church Missionary 
Society, beside holding many other offices in 
connection with organisations for active 
Christian work. Formerly Mr. Garfit used 
to conduct a large Bible-class of mer at 
Boston, the membership extending to over 
150. He has read papers at the Church 
Congresses of London and Brighton. 


The Headmaster of Leys 

THE Rev. W. T. A. Barber, B.D., Head- 
master of The Leys School, who will preach 
the annual missionary sermon to young men 
and women for the Baptist Missionary 
Society on April 30, has been much asso- 
ciated with foreign missionary work. Born 
to missionary parents in Ceylon, he was 
brought up on a Wesleyan mission station 
in South Africa, and, after being educated 
at Kingswood School and Cambridge Uni- 
versity, he became a member of the staff of 
the missionary college at Richmond. He 
then joined David Hill in Central China, 
and founded a high school in Wuchang. 
The long illness of his wife forced his 
return to England in 1892. After three 
years in Leeds he was appointed by the Con- 
ference of 1896 one of the secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society; but before 
two years had elapsed, the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Moulton, of ‘Ihe Leys School, led 
to his being appointed to the vacant head- 
mastership. 











The Rev. W. T. A. Barber 
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Professor Medley 


AN interesting feature of the Annual 
Conference of the Sunday-school Union this 
year will be the delivery of an address on 
“The Unity of the New Testament,” by 














Professor W. Medley 
(A. R. Douglas, photo, Wigan) 


Professor William Medley, M.A., of Rawdon 
College. Mr. Medley’s success at Rawdon is 
well known. Upon completing his College 
and University courses in London and Ger- 
gnany, Professor Medley accepted the invita- 
tion to become Tutor at Rawdon College 


near Leeds, an institution for the training of 


Baptist ministers. It was in 1869 that he 
took up his duties there, and although he has 
received many invitations to other colleges, 
yet he has continued to remain at Rawdon. 


Principal Fairbairn 

THE annual sermon of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society will, this year, be preached 
by the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., Principal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford. ‘This dis 
tinguished Scot, who can trace his descent 
back through many generations to the 
Covenanters, received his earliest education 
at a dame’s school in Dalkeith. As a youth 
Dr. Fairbairn was an omnivorous reader, and 
the story of how he bought his first book is 
worth recording here. It was at an auction 





Sir John Kennaway 
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room in Prince’s Street and a sale of books 
was going on. One of the volumes offered 
was Robertson’s “ History of Greece,” but 
no bids were made, and young Fairbairn 
summoned sufficient courage to offer three- 








Principal Fairbairn 


(Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 


pence, all the money he had with him. To 
his delight the bid was accepted, and it was 
with a light heart that he took home his first 
volume, the foundation of the fine library 
which he now possesses. Dr. Fairbairn’s 
first church was that of Bathgate to which he 
was called in 1860. 


Sir John Kennaway 

Tue Right Hon. Sir John Kenna- 
way, M.P., who will speak at the annual 
mectings of the Church Missionary Society, 
is president of that society, and one of the 
most distinguished laymen in the Church of 
He spends much of his time in 
work, and _ wields considerable 
influence in evangelical circles in the West 
of England. When living at his country 
mansion he conducts a weekly Bible-class 
for the benefit of his tenants and servants. 

Sir John is-an enthusiastic supporter of 
the volunteer movement, and is Colonel of 
the 3rd V.B. Devon Regiment. 


England. 
Christian 
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The Vicar of Islington 

THE Rev. C. J. Procter, M.A., Vicar of 
, Islington and rural dean, has_ recently 
returned to London from Cambridge, where 
for the last eight years he has been Vicar of 
Holy Trinity Church. 

On the appointment by the Crown of the 
Rev. Dr. Barlow, to the Deanery of Peter- 
boro’, Mr. Procter was selected to succeed 
him at Islington parish church. He thus 
returns to a district which he knows, and 
where he is still remembered, for before 
going to Cambridge he was Vicar of St. 
Peter’s, Islington, for nearly four years. 

Mr. Procter, whose ministry has ever been 
marked by a special success amongst men, 
will be one of the speakers at the annual con- 
ference of the International Christian Police 
Association. 





The Rev. C. J. Procter, M.A. 
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Lord Brassey 

THE Right Hon. Lord Brassey who will 
preside at the annual meeting of the Colonial 
Missionary Society at the City Temple on 
May 13 is peculiarly fitted for that office. He 
has had a considerable Colonial experience 
“s having been Governor of Victoria for a 
number of years, during which time he took 
a keen interest in the aggressive work of the 
churches. In his political career he has 
invariably advocated those social measures 
which are needed to ameliorate the condition 
of the people. 








The Right Hon. Lord Brassey 

Sir Algernon Coote (Elliott & Fry, photo, London) 
Tue Chairman at the annual meeting of 
the London City Mission on the morning of 
May 8 will be Sir Algernon Coote, the 
premier baronet of Ireland, and Lord- 
Lieutenant for Queen’s County. Sir Al- 
gernon is an indefatigable worker on behalf 
of Christian missions, and, his offices in 
connection with these organisations have 
been many. He was the first elected 
President of the Hibernian Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and was formerly on the 
parent Committees of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the London City 


a 








Mission, and other organisations. Sir 
Algernon is an author, his book, “ Bible 
Helps for Busy Men,” having been highly Sir Algernon Coote, Bart 
appreciated. (W. Lawrence, photo Dublin) 
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In the Grip of the Brigands* 
By Ellen M. Stone 


FIRST PAPER 


Editorial Note 


LLEN M. STONE joined the Turkish 
missions more than twenty-three 
years ago, settling first in the moun- 
tain town of Samakov in northern 

Bulgaria, where she found a rich field for 
missionary labour. A descendant of ore 
of theoldest Puritan families of New England, 
she inherited not only the deep religious 
faith but the strength, independence, and 
devotion to duty so characteristic of her 
stock. She was educated in the schools 
of Roxbury, and Chelsea, in the State of 
Massachusetts (the former town being her 
birthplace), afterwards joining the staff of 
an important religious publication, The 
Congregationalist, where she was occupied 
for eleven years. 

Upon her arrival in Bulgaria she rapidly 
acquired the difficult native tongue, teach- 
ing for a time in the girls’ school at 
Samakov, and later becoming  superin- 
tendent of the native Bible women and 
teachers, travelling among the towns and vil- 
lages both in Bulgaria and in Macedonian 
Turkey, organising schools, training native 
instructors, and inspiring each little Pro- 
testant community with 
failing enthusiasm. 

It is difficult for any one unfamiliar with 
conditions in Turkey to appreciate the daily 
hardships and dangers of these expeditions. 
Macedonia is a country of rugged, snow-clad 
mountains, swift rivers, deep gorges, where 
most of the roads, though they have been tra- 
velled for thousands of years, are even yet 
mere rude and often dangerous trails, passable 
only on the sure footed native horses and 
donkeys. Compact villages of mud-walled, 
thatch-roof houses are scattered here and 
thereamong the mountain foothills, the patient 


* Copyright, 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. S. McClure. 


her own never- 


inhabitants going out in the morning to their 
little fields orto watch their flocks much as they 
did when Paul first preached in Macedoata, 
and cominz back at evening with little greater 
reward for their labour. 

Various waves of conquest—Greek, Per- 
sian, Roman, Mohammedan-—have swept 
fiercely over this poor land, each bringing 
suffering to the peasant without giving 
him hope. And yet with a tenacity that 
is almost pitiful he clings to his hills, he 
loves his native land, his language, and 
his religion. Macedonia, though a part 
of Turkey, is not Turkish, nor even largely 
Mohammedan. Made up of the remnants 
of many ancient races half a dozen strange 
languages can often be heard on the streets 
of its towns. Greeks there are by thousands 
along its coast, Jews from Spain, Albanians 
and Wallachians in the West, Servians in 
the North-east, and Turks in the cities 
and in all the barracks and government 
buildings. 

But above any other oneelement in number, 
especially in the north, where Turkey adjoins 
Bulgaria, are the Bulgarians. It is among 
these people in Macedonia that Miss Stone 
has found her work. ‘Though accredited to 
Turkey, the missionaries attempt little work 
among the real Turks; the Mohammedan 
tolerates no attempt to interfere with his 
religion. ‘The field is among other national- 
ities already Christian in name, members 
of the Greek church in whom the mis- 
sionaries by the plain teaching of the Bible 
seek to cultivate a desire for a more spiritual 
life, 

Thus they have founded many churches 
and schools, and have gained a considerable 
Protestant following. Mission stations are 
located at Samakov and Philippopolis in 
Bulgaria, and Monastir and Salonica in 
Macedonia, with fifty-five native out-stations 
in smaller towns. Miss Stone frequently 























visited these out-stations, latterly confining 
herself exclusively to Macedonia, usually 
riding through the country on _ horseback, 
sometimes with only a native driver to keep 
her company, fording mountain streams, 
climbing perilous trails, often sleeping at 
night on the floor of the common room in 
the native inns, with strangely-clad, wild- 
looking men about her, eating the poor food 
of the villages ; and more than once before 
her capture had she been in imminent 
danger from brigands. Such was the im- 
portant part of the daily life of this gently 
nurtured, cultured, and kindly New England 
woman, whose faith and whose deep love for 
the unfortunate and down-trodden had over- 
borne every longing for the life of comfort 
and ease among her own people which might 
easily have been hers. But it was this very 
submission to hardships and dangers that 
brougintt her intimately into the lives of the 
people whom she sought to reach, and enabled 
her to do them good. There are hundreds 
of families among these rugged mountains 
to whom she is a more than welcome 
friend. 

While on one of these expeditions Miss 
Stone was kidnapped by the brigands, thus 
becoming at once an important factor in the 
bitter political turmoil with which the Balkan 
peninsuia is seething. Had it not been for 
these chaotic and, to the western mind, 
inexplicable political conditions, Miss Stone 
would not long have remained captive. 
Over all the conflicting and jealous peoples 
of Macedonia among whom now the spark 
of national pride and hope is being kindled, 
the Turk rules with a hand of iron. The 
natural fruitage of his despotic sway is the 
brigand, sometimes posing as a patriot to 
liberate his oppressed people, often a mere 
cut-throat preying on his brethren, terrifying 
and robbing the peasant villagers from whom 
he exacts food and money, and _ bringing 
down upon them the visitations of the 
Turkish troops, as terrible, as those of the 
brigands themselves. 

A committee exists in the Principality of 
Bulgaria, the open purpose of which is to 
assist the Macedonian Bulgarians in freeing 
themselves from the rule of the Sultan. 
Many Bulgarians in Turkey are secret 
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members of this order, the brigands sup- 
posedly among them, and it is known that 
they are buying and hiding arms and am- 
munition against the time of rising. In 
ferreting out these revolutionists the ‘lurks, 
according to non-Mohammedan but well 
authenticated reports, have indulged in 
horrible cruelties upon the innocent as well 
as the guilty, thereby further intensifying the 
bitter racial hatred. 

There is evidence that the brigands who 
captured Miss Stone were committee-men. 
Whether this is the truth or not, the Turks 
well knew that if a large sum of money 
was paid in ransom much of it would go 
into powder and shot, perhaps to be 
used against themselves. It was their 
concern, therefore, to prevent this money 
from being paid, and while the civil authori- 
ties seemed friendly to the mission of the 
American Relief Committee, the military 
commanders were apparently bent on 
capturing the brigands regardless of the 
captives. 

Only by aremarkable piece of strategy on 
the part of the Relief Committee (Mr. Peet, 
treasurer of the American Board at Con- 
stantinople, Dr. House, Senior Missionary at 
Salonica, and Mr. Gargiulo, First Dragoman 
of the American legation), was it finally 
possible to place the money, so painfully 
collected, in the hands of the brigands, thus 
securing the release of Miss Stone, Mrs. 
Tsilka, and Mrs. Tsilka’s baby-girl. 

It is certain that a few at least of the mem- 
bers of the brigands’ band, whether committee- 
men or not, were no mere cut-throats. It must 
have required an unusual degree of intelli- 
gence to plan and execute so difficult an 
undertaking ; they must have been men of 
great shrewdness in bargaining, and of a 
certain self-control in protecting their cap- 
tives. Moreover, they had that honour 
which prevails among thieves. That they 
had influential connections in the outside 
world who kept them constantly informed of 
the progress of ransom-raising in America, of 
the attitude of the newspapers, of the move- 
ments of troops, and so on, no one can doubt. 
It is probable that Miss Stone’s account of 
her extraordinary adventures will reach the 
critical eye of the brigands themselves. 
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Miss Stone’s Own Narrative 


During the frequent missionary tours 
which I have made in Macedonia during 
the last twenty years and more, I have 
often been conscious of danger from the 
brigands who have long infested that country. 
Thrice before my capture I had come into 
personal contact with them, at one time 
spending the night in the common room of a 
khan, or inn, with a brigand sleeping on the 
other side of the fire; once two horses were 
stolen from the party with which I was travel- 
ling ; and the third time two bandits stopped 
us on the road, but hesitated as to what 
manner of people we- were and so let us pass. 

On our journey in September, however, 
we had no thought of fear. Only three 
weeks before I had come to Bansko by way 
of Strumitza and Djumia with two Bulgarian 
ladies, teachers in our village schools, 
accompanied only by a muleteer and a 
young native boy. We had ridden through 
a wild and rugged country, spending four 
days on the road, sleeping one night in a 
native house, and two in khans, all without 
any attempt at molestation. I had, indeed, 


traversed the road on which we were finally 
captured many times before, and knowing 
the people and their ways I was conscious 
of all the safety of long familiarity. The pur- 
pose of the journey to Bansko from my home 
in Salonica was to conduct a summer train- 
ing class for the native Bulgarian teachers in 
our primary schools, and the Bible women 
who are working under the auspices of our 
mission station at Salonica. The class 
numbered eight women, gathered from 
various parts of the province, only one, a 
young teacher from Servia, being absent. 
Mrs. Katerina Stephanova ‘Tsilka, who was 
in Bansko visiting her parents after an 
absence of nine years, kindly assisted me, 
relating some of her personal recollections 
of Dwight L. Moody, and giving the class a 
number of practical talks on nursing and 
what to do in emergencies. She was admir- 
ably fitted for such a service, having been 
educated in the United States and having 
a degree fror the ‘Training School for Nurses 
at the Presbyterian hospital in New York. 
Two years before she had married Mr. 








Gregory Tsilka, an Albanian by birth, who 
was then completing his course at the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York, and in 
the following summer they had returned to 
Macedonia to devote themselves to Christian 
work in their native land. Both had studied 
in the mission schools of the American 
Board at Monastir and Samakov before 
going to America, and both are thoroughly 
conversant with the Bulgarian and English 
languages. Mr. Tsilka is also familiar with 
Albanian, Turkish, Greek, and Wallachian. 
They had settled at Kortcha in Albania, 
Mr. Tsilka as preacher in the little Protest- 
ant congregation there, and teacher in the 
only existing girls’ school which gives instruc- 
tion in the native tongue. Mrs. Tsilka, in 
addition to her duties as wife and mother 
devoted some time to the profession of 
physician and nurse, and gained a large influ- 
ence in the city by her skill and sympathy. 

During the sessions of the class we visited 
several villages of the Raslug district, making 
journeys of an hour to three hours, some- 
times on foot, once with an ox-cart, and once 
with horses, these tours being for the purpose 
of affording our teachers glimpses of Christian 
work in various parts of the field, and also 
to inspire the hearts of Christian friends in 
these villages. We little dreamed that we 
were everywhere watched, brigands skulking 
along our pathway, hiding behind trees and 
rocks, seeking what they deemed a fitting 
opportunity to take us. Yet so they them- 
selves told us later. 

Finally, the day dawned for our departure 
from Bansko. I had to go back to Salonica, 
the teachers to their work, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Tsilka to their home in Albania. We 
said good-bye to many hospitable friends, 
for here in Bansko we were all well ac- 
quainted and felt much at home; here we 
have a church, a parsonage, and a largely 
attended school. Moreover, Bansko, set 
among the foothills of the beautiful snow- 
covered Perim mountains, had been a de- 
lightful spot in which to spend the summer 
weeks, and we had planned an early start for 
Djumia, choosing the day before the weekly 
market in order that there might be more 
company on the road. One of our friends, 
however, had died the previous evening, and 
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we delayed our departure to show our 
respect for the dead and our sympathy with 
his sorrowing family. Accordingly, we were 
much later in starting than we had intended 
—the first of a series of untoward events. 
It was a perfect September day, the third of 
the month, clear, warm, and sunshiny, so 
that our spirits rose as we entered into the 
merry confusion of loading and mounting 
our horses. Great numbers of our friends 
had gathered to bid us good-bye, and to 
give us their loving wishes for a prosperous 
journey. The hallway of the house and the 
veranda were bright with the pretty Bulgarian 
dresses. All ages were there. Dear old 
Grandmother Mareeka, my first hostess in 
Bansko more than twenty years ago, who had 
been ill during our class sessions, had made 
her way feebly to Deacon Ivan’s house to 
tell us that we were “mnoge milo” (very 
dear) to her and to give us her parting 
blessing. Her aged brother, Deacon Peter, 
was there also, for were not his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Oosheva, and her only son, Peter, 
to be of our party? It was in his home that 
the first missionaries, who had visited Bansko 
about thirty-five years ago, held the first 
preaching service. Hecame to add his fervent 
* God bless you!” Our friends covered us 

with exquisite carnations, pinks, and other 

flowers, as a parting evidence of their love. 

As we finally rode out through the big 
gate into the narrow street I noticed with 
surprise, which unfortunately did not reach 
the point of suspicion, that my kiridjee 
(driver) led the way by the upper end of the 
village. When I asked him why he did so 
instead of going out lower down according to 
our usual custom, he answered that it was 
better so, and we let it pass, although I 
continued to feel a little uneasy at the 
unusual liberty he had taken. A _ few 
moments later we were joined by Mr. and 
Mrs. Tsilka with their weeping friends. 
The hearts of these young parents were 
doubly torn by the thought that they were 
leaving a little grave in the Protestant 
cemetry in Bansko where they had laid their 

baby boy only three weeks before. 

Our party now being complete we clattered 
merrily along the stony road, laughing and 
talking. There were just thirteen of us— 
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unlucky number—three young men students 
in our schools; three young lady teachers; 
Mrs. Oosheva, an older Bible woman; Mr.and 
Mrs. Tsilka and myself, with three muleteers. 


The House at Bansko in which the first 
evangelical service was held thirty-five 
years ago 


Lofty peaks of the Perim mountains 
loomed up in the south and luxuriant forests 
covered all their lower slopes to the plain. 


How could a suspicion of danger over 
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shadow the hearts of the happy party? We 
were rejoicing in the love of the friends from 
whom we had just parted, basking in the 
beauty of God’s world about us, and full of 


hopes and high resolves to 
nobler things in the future for the Bulgarians 
in Macedonia. We had been provided with 


usual leskere, or travelling 


accomplish 


the passport, 
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permitting us to make the journey. We 
were on the main road between Bansko and 
Djumia—though this road is only a rough 
mountain trail—and we had seven men with 
us, one of them armed. 
knowledge had 


Never within my 
so large a party been at- 
tacked. Three hours distant from Bansko 
we passed the guard-house where Turkish 
soldiers looked out at us stolidly, and then 
we went on down into the beautiful valley, 
the trail following a mountain brook full of 
little cascades and cool, dark pools. After 
a time we dismounted that we might better 
enjoy the beauties of the way, and hold 
converse with the young students, all of 
whom were walking. I suppose that hidden 
eyes watched our every moment. 

At length we came to a lonely bit of green 
sward under the shade of forest trees by 
which hurled and foamed the stream along 
its rocky bed. Some one suggested lunch, 
and immediately the stores were brought out 
and we sat down in great content to refresh 
ourselves. How delicious were the meat 
balls, the fried cakes, and the native pastry 
(danitza) with fresh water from the stream ! 
But one of us, Mrs. Oosheva, was suffering 
painfully from cramps induced by eating 
honey that morning, a fact that played an 
important part in our subsequent experiences. 
Mrs. ‘Tsilka and I had eaten of the same 
honey but with no ill results. When we 
were refreshed we set out again upon our 
way, hoping to reach the san where we 
intended to spend the night before darkness 
should overtake us. 

Mrs. Oosheva led the column, with her 
son walking by her side—a fine, chivalrous 
boy. We wound along the steep trail for 
some distance, the sure-footed mountain 
horses following one another in Indian file. 
Thus we approached a cliff known as the 
Balanced Rock, a bald crag of the mountain 
which here juts out into the valley, turning 
the stream to one side. At this point the 
pathway leads down into the water so that 
the traveller must ride into the swift current, 
pass around the rock, and strike the trail 
again on the further the 
lead of such a cavalcade as ours would 
necessarily be hidden from those in the rear 
while passing the rock. 


side. Lhose ih 


An admirable spot 
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for anambush. But we had passed it safely 
so many times before that none of us thought 
of danger. 

Suddenly we were startled by a shout, a 
command in Turkish, “ Halt!” I saw Mrs. 
Oosheva, who was then in the midst of the 
stream, start backward and attempt to turn 
her horse aside. Anarmed man had sprung 
toward her with uplifted musket-butt as if to 
strike her from her saddle. She turned a 
horror-stricken face upon me, and then 
swayed as if to faint. Before any of us 
could say a word armed men were swarming 
about us on all 
sprung from 


sides, seeming to have 


the hillside. ‘hey crowded 


h 
upon us, and fiercely demanded that we dis- 


mount. They even made as if to pull us 
off our pack-saddles. 

“Give us 
“and we women, 
not men, and cannot get down alone.” 


time,” I said in 
will dismount. 


Bulgarian, 
We are 


I saw the boy, Peter, assist his fainting 
mother, taking her down trom the horse in 
his young strong arms. At the mo- 
ment the placid, phlegmatic face of my 
driver appeared by my side. His was the 
only calm face in our party, strangely calm, 


same 


as I remembered afterward ; but at the time 
I ascribed this to his natural temperament. 
Somehow we dismounted in quick time from 
our the brigands 
“Hurry, burry,” and waving their 
our heads. 
the stream. 


saddles, with shouting, 


guns over 
hey drove us lil 
Peter carried 
conscious mother on his back. 
young teachers, who showed rare 

of mind through the 

crossed on a log, but the rest of us plunged 
into the water, save Mrs. had 
not | 


been given time in the hurry to dismount. 


‘3 
whole experience, 


l'silka who 


Dripping with water our captors urged us 
behind, driving us up the 

ond the stream 
both hands and feet to 


Mrs. 


hor Sse, her 


mercilessly from 
sharp mountain side be 
where we had to use 
prevent falling 


5S 


bsilka was dragged 


from her husband 


cords that bound her trunk 


luggage to the saddle, letting them fall where 
(hus we all scrambled up tl 


they would. 
hill, a tangle of horses, drivers, men 
women, with the brigands yelling behind. 


Our captors themselves, we now know, were 
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very nervous, fearing lest some one should 
come upon us and give the alarm, for we 
were not such a great distance from the 
Turkish guard-house. One poor traveller, 
indeed, who had the misfortune to happen 
upon us as wewere being driven up the hill was 
now in the hands of the brigands, wounded 
and bloody, as we were to knowa little later 
to our horror. 

Though we were exhausted by the climb 
they gave us no rest until we reached a small 
level spot among the trees where we sank 
down exhausted to regain our breath. We 
spread on the ground a rug and pillow for 
poor suffering Mrs. Oosheva, whose boy was 
trying to comfort her, repeating constantly in 
the tenderest tones: 

‘Don’t be afraid, mother. Don’t be afraid. 
If we must die we shall at least die together.” 

To their great credit it should be said 
that those young Bulgarian teachers were 
quiet and self-possessed to a wonderful 
degree. Only one of them began to give 
way to hysterical crying, but a word of re- 
minder to her of the “ everlasting arms,” and 
the unfailing strength of the Master whom 
we serve, helped her to control herself. She 
tried to force into my hands a paper con- 
taining which I knew was being 
forwarded to a suffering family in the city 
where ste teaches I put away her hand, 
feeling instinctively that it might be most 
unsafe with me. Mr. Tsilka, however, had 
given his wife his watch and money ; 


money, 


the 
latter she secreted in her mouth, and tucked 
the watch into her belt, as she supposed, but 
it slipped below and showed. One of the 
brigands called her attention to it, sarcasti- 
cally remarking that she had better put it 

He could not have 
if the brigands did not 
want our money and watches, what could be 
their purpose? All through the terrible 
climb up the hill Mrs. Tsilka had led the 
way as though fearing nothing. All her 
anxiety was centred upon her husband, lest 


the brigands should take him 


away more securely. 
alarmed her more ; 


The band now gathered swiftly about us, 
with guns pointed. One of them ordered 
us to sit and wait—-we knew not for what. 
I had hitherto given hardly more than a 


glance at them. Now I saw them plainly. 
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They were of various ages, some bearded, 
fierce of face and wild of dress, some younger, 
but all athletic and heavily armed. Some 
wore suits of brown homespun, some Turkish 
uniforms with red or white fezes, while others * 
were in strange and nondescript attire—one 
with his face so bound up in a red handker- 
chief as to be unrecognisable, others with 
faces horribly blackened and disguised, and 
with what looked like rags bobbing over 
their foreheads—the knottec corners of their 
handkerchiefs, as we afterwards learned. 
Their rifles and accoutrements seemed fresh 
and new, and they also carried revolvers and 
daggers in their belts, with a plentiful and 
evident supply of cartridges. ‘They had un- 
doubtedly intended to fill us with terror at the 
sight of them, and truly horrible they looked. 

I was especially anxious to learn whether 
these were of the Black Shirts, as highwaymen 
are commonly called in Macedonia, because 
of their filthy condition in general. Feeling 
somewhat reassured on that point I turned 
again to our teachers and thus failed to see the 
first act in theapproaching tragedy. Suddenly 
I heard rapidly approaching footsteps above 
us, thena cruel blow. ‘The Turk, whom the 
brigands had captured, was driven past us, 
his arms pinioned behind him with a scarlet 
girdle. As he walked the brigand struck 
him violently with the butt of his gun. 

slood was streaming from a wound in his 
temple. Once he turned and looked back 
piteously at his pursuer, With tense nerves 
and a terrible fear in our hearts we saw him 
driven across the little opening where we sat 
and into the thicket beyond. Here my 
eyes refused to follow. Alas! that my ears 
could not also have been closed that I might 
not have heard the horrible dagger thrusts 
and the death-cry that followed. 

One of the: brigands now emerged from 
the thicket and signalled to me without say- 
ing a word. With horror 
tugging at my heart, but with a calm ex- 
terior, I rose and obeyed him. What was 
coming? Would they do with me as with 
the ‘Turk ? “Hope thou in God,” whispered 
itself in my heart, and I was strengthened to 
await whatever might happen. But I was 
not compelled to enter the thicket. lollow- 
ing the motions of the brigand | went to a 


indescribable 
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spot higher up the hill, some distance froin 
the party, where I sat down alone, ex- 
periencing an intense revulsion of feeling 
as I noticed those hideously blackened faces 
with their rags and knots bobbing about 
their heads as though the brigands were 
gay carnivallers just before the Lenten fast. 
I became conscious that I was very thirsty, 
that my tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth. I must have expressed this want 
aloud in some way, for the brigand who was 
guarding me, the same who had surrounded 
me, said I could find some water at a spring 
which he indicated by a motion of his hand. 
It was the direction also which the ‘Turk 
had taken and from which he was never to 
return. Was this a grim refinement of 
cruelty? It was almost too much for me to 
go thither, but I finally started with veiled 
eyes fearing to see what must have lain 
there. After slaking my thirst with water 
from my hand I was returning to my place, 
when it occurred to me—humorously enough 
as it now seems—that I must not leave my 
umbrella, and so I went back and found it, 
no objection being made by my guard. 
‘Then I took my last look into the eyes 
of the dear young teachers, my co-workers, 
for whose safe return to their parents or 
to their places of service I had made my- 
self responsible. Alas! that I was now 
cruelly prevented from fulfilling my pledge. 

I remember noticing even then the calmness 
which was given to Mr. Tsilka as he sat 
holding the halter of his barebacked horse 
with one hand while he leaned his face on 
the other in deep dejection. I did not 
then know that his wife had been called by 
our captors, and was even then separated 
from him. Had I known that I should have 
been even more impressed with the marvellous 
power of self-restraint. But had he fired 
one shot to save her, terrible consequences 
must have followed. Peter was still trying 
to comfort his mother, who now lay more 
quietly on my rug. ‘The 
sitting, pale-faced and silent. 
not tarry, so saying to them: ‘ Pray for me 
as you never prayed before!” and hearing 
Mareeka’s soft promise, “ Yes, ’m,” I went 
back feeling that it might probably be to my 
death. 


Sunday 


students were 
But I could 
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What was my surprise to find that I 
was no longer alone. There sat Mrs. ‘Tsiika, 
with her back to the guard and her face 
turned towards our fellow travellers, Is it 
strange that even in those dreadful moments 
a feeling of relief came over me that my 
fate, whatever it was to be, would be shared 
by another? Both of us were calm, at least 
outwardly. Our captors observed our quiet 
demeanour, and weeks later they told us 
that we had been very brave when taken. 
They little knew the reason of that quiet. 
We were leaning hard upon God’s promise : 
“Kear not, I am with thee. Fear not, I will 
help thee; ” and God was telling us, “ Be 
not afraid.” 

While waiting to see what would be done 
with us next we had time to observe that 
the brigands were hurriedly examining our 
baggage. To our surprise they seemed to be 
taking only food, of which we had a good 
supply, being provisioned for three days. 
Some of them ate ravenously as_ they 
emptied the baskets and bags. Later they 
said they had eaten no bread for two days. 
I also observed one ‘brigand talking to the 
driver who had led us from Bansko; I 
thought now I knew what they were talking 
about. ‘The brigands were still rummazing 
among our belongings, though little seemed 
to be taken. Oue of them found a Bible, 
held it out to a companion to see, and to 
my great comfort brought it with him. It 
was not one of my own Bibles, neither the 
English version, which had been the stay 
and comfort of my beloved missionary sister 
in Japan, nor my copy in Bulgarian ; it was 
the property of one of the young teachers. 
Only He who searcheth our hearts can 
know what comfort and strength our souls 
derived from this bible; it was our only 
book. 

At length the brigands ended their search, 
and after a hurried consultation two of them 
approached and motioned us roughly to rise 
and go with them. ‘They indicated not the 


direction toward the thicket, which still held 
my thoughts fascinated, but up and_ back 
from the spot where we had been sitting. 
The rise was sharp and, presently, across 
ploughed land, where I stumbled and found 
great difficulty in walking on account of my 














wet skirts. 
by my arm with a grip that left black and 


One of the brigands seized me 


blue marks for weeks afterwards. Another 
took Mrs. Tsilka. I stole but one glance 
into the stern, bearded face of my keeper. 
He had thick curly hair of a light hue, 
surmounted bya black turban. Perspiration 
dripped from his face, he was evidently 
greatly excited. 

After a time, when we were well-nigh 
exhausted, we came upon two of our own 
horses which had been taken by the brigands. 
Our captors compelled us to mount hurriedly, 
and we started at once through the now 
gathering twilight. The brigands fell into 
line before, behind, and on both sides of us, 
Poor Mrs. Tsilka glanced backward at our 
party below where her husband still sat. 
Those we left were guarded all that night 
by some of the brigands so that no alarm 
should be given until the band had 
escaped with their captives, as we learned 
afterwards. 

Shall I confess that my first sensation as 
we moved off was one of relief that we were 
not then and there to be searched for plunder, 
or put to a violent death? Both of us were 
dazed and numbed by what had befallen us. 
Strangely enough, it did not come clearly to 
my mind for some time that we were taken 
for ransom. ‘To Mrs. ‘I’silka’s question, 
when she realised that we were being carried 
away into the mountains by those strange, 
fierce men, “Why have you taken us?” 
the brigands vouchsafed only the answer : 

You will know all by-and-by.” 

What will you do with us?” she asked 
in agony. 

“ Nishto! Nishto ! Ne boisia.” (Nothing ! 
Nothing! Don’t be afraid.) 

We had started on that njght’s journey 
Waring only the thin summer garments in 
which we were captured. One of the men 
overtook us later on with a shawl for Mrs. 
Tsilka, at the same time giving me one otf 
their heavy cloaks. ‘Ihe next day they 
brought me my waterproof; that and the 
shaw! were invaluable to us day and night as 
long as we were captives. 

And as the quiet of the night calmed our 
fevered nerves we 
marching 


observed the brigands 
around us. 


noiselessly Their 
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moccasined feet made little sound. 
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If they 
had occasion for conference no word was 
spoken aloud, nor could even their whisper- 
ings be heard. As if by magic men were 
deployed upon one side or the other as 
scouts, the path often changing direction 
without apparent command. There was a 
weird fascination about the scene. The 
men, nearly a score in number, bore each 
his gun upon his back, and their cloaks 
hung behind them, sometimes trailing on the 
ground, as they marched in file. ‘The quiet 
moon looked down upon the scene, 

“She sits up there like a spy,” the 
brigands afterwards frequently said to us. 
“She says, ‘Eto ghee! Tay sul!’” (Here 
they are. These are they.) 

Through the long hours of that night we 
travelled. Sometimes the barking of dogs 
would indicate the proximity of a shepherd 
with his flock, 
lonely farmhouse on a hill-side ; 


some threshing-floor, or a 
but our 
line of march was kept by secluded ways, 
often under trees whose branches were so 
low as almost to sweep us from our saddles, 
man of 
gigantic strength who went before breaking 


notwithstanding the efforts of a 


down branches and pulling up youn. trees 
from our path. Once my horse stumb'ed 
and fell, carrying me with him. As I felt 


myself falling a sweet content filled me as I 
thought that it might be the end of all my 
Instantly 
and 


troubles ; but it was noi to be so. 
flocked 
horse, inquired if I were hurt, and setting me 


men around, raised me my 
again in the saddle we moved on, as if 
nothing had happened. Not knowing then 
the rule of brigands to allow no conversation, 
I remember talking with my guards, telling 
them of my aged mother, of my brothers 
devoted to their only sister, and at one time 
| spoke of God’s love and care for His 
One of the men, to my great 
surprise and relief, answered : 

‘6 Yes, we are all God’s children.” 

I looked at him trudging sturdily along by 
my side, the moonlight falling on his head, 
from which he had removed his fez, and in 
my heart | named him “ The Good Man,” 
known to Mrs. ‘Tsilka and 
myself as long as he was among our guards. 
They had tried to speak in ‘Turkish to me, 


children. 


and so he was 
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but as I answered them, “ Bil mem” (I do 
not understand), they ceased by degrees and 
used only Bulgarian. Repeatedly my guard 
tried to set me more at my ease by repeat- 
ing: “Ne boi! Ne boi!” instead of “Ne 
boi sia,” but I caught his meaning only: 
“ Be not afraid,” and cared not for the in- 
completeness of the exclamation, disguised 
though it might be. 

The long strain of riding hour after hour 
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jump. During the night there must have 
been some murmuring at the new order of 
things, horses and women hampering the 
proverbial swift movements of the brigands. 
I did not hear the remark, but the answer 
was: ** Think how many liras.” This gave 
me my first inkling of the fact that we had 
been taken for ransom. Still, I dared not 
believe that this was the case, for I was yet 
under the spell of the horrible fear that our 
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at length compelled us to beg for a halt and 
a little rest. After a time they granted it, 
helped us to alight from our horses, and 
spread a couple of their cloaks on the 
ground. Mrs. Tsilka and I sank down 
upon them, were covered with a brigand’s 
coat, and slept the sleep of utter exhaustion. 
All too soon they roused us and we started 
forward again. ‘loward morning, I think it 
must have been, we came to a descent so 
precipitous that we were compelled to dis- 
mount and walk, at one point being even 
taken on the back of one athletic fellow, and 
lifted down where we could neither walk nor 


captors would murder us as they had their 
first victim. 

The dawn was almost breaking when at 
last we stopped again. We were in a most 
desolate narrow valley between bare and 
towering crags. Half dead with exhaustion 
we sat down upon a rock only to be forced 
onward again. We could scarcely compel 
our feet to move, so the brigands helped us 
to climb up into a small ravine, gruesome 
and wild, but clothed with vegetation—a 
spot well-fitted for such awful deeds as I 
thought might await us. Finally, they seemed 
satisfied with a location, spread a woollen 
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rug, which I then learned they had taken 
from one of our teachers, and told us to sit 
down. One or two broke off great leafy 
branches from trees and arched them over 
us, making a booth to shelter us alike from 
the sun and from any intrusive eye. Most 
of the men disappeared, but only to take 
positions in our rear and above us, from 
which, unseen by us, they could command 
our movements. Of course, we were faint 
with hunger and weariness, as we had eaten 
nothing save a few pears, which were given 
us during the night “instead of water,” as 
the brigands said, since our happy lunch by 
the brookside. Once in the night when we 
came to a stream one of the brigands offered 
us water out of my own blue and white 
granite ware cup, which I had left suspended 
from my pack-saddle. 

Now the men were concerned to bring us 
food, some milk in a kettle with a couple of 
wooden spoons, and in one of her own 
towels they brought to Mrs. Tsilka the 
crumbled remains of some pastry which her 
mother had given her forthe journey. ‘Ihat 
brought the tears. Dear mother! did she 
yet know that her daughter had been carried 
off and perhaps killed? Would she ever 
know that we had actually eaten of her good 
things? They also brought a woollen home- 
spun bag containing a sfabrets of pork (cured 
in a pig’s stomach) and a large piece of 
another one. This is a speciality in the 
Raglug district, and the Tsilkas and several 
of the teachers had provided themselves with 
a supply for the winter. They gave us pears, 
cornel-berries—red, tart and astringent—and 
pressed them upon us in far greater quanti- 
ties than we could eat. One brought a 
preity tin box, empty, which Mrs. ‘Tsilka 
knew was filled with honey for the journey, 
but some of the brigands, not being able to 
resist the temptation of such a tit-bit, had 
eaten it. We were thankful, however, for 
the box. What most surprised us was a gift 
from one of the brigands of a bunch of wild 
cyclamen, which touched us beyond any- 
thing else, and made hope spring up in our 
hearts that men who could thus care to 
supply us not only with the necessities of 
life, but even with flowers, could not be 
bent upon murdering us: This brigand had 
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observed that some of the flowers which 
covered me like a breast-plate the day oefore 
when we rode out of Bansko were still 
clinging to my dress, though crushed and 
discouraged as were our hearts, and he had 
sent these blossoms of the woods “ because 
I saw you loved flowers.” Here, then, 
was one heart not wholly callous, but sus- 
ceptible to a noble impulse! One brigand 
had had his morning nap in my mackintosh 
before delivering it, but that did not matter 
compared with the comfort of gaining posses- 
sion of it. We were already learning not to 
be too particular! At the last some one 
handed us the best of all, the Bible which 
they had taken from Mareeka’s_ bundle. 
Mrs. Tsilka and I opened its blessed leaves 
with chastened hearts to find what message 
our Father in Heaven had for us, and were 
strengthened to feel that He was with us 
even in captivity. 

We had no soap or towels, comb or brush, 
nor any of the indispensables of life save the 
clothes we stood in. We learned the value 
of a tooth-brush and of a _ button-hook 
through our deprivation of them for nearly 
six months. We learned, too, with how few 
things one can manage to live when he 
must. ‘That morning after our capture we 
procured water for our face and hands, and 
borrowed a comb from one of our guards. 
Mrs. Tsilka had let down her hair and 
covered her head with a white shimcer (head- 
handkerchief) on the road before we were 
captured, and thus she wore it during our 
entire captivity. I continued to do mine up 
as usual though I adopted the handkerchief 
as a protection. My dress had been torn 
during the night, and we had no needles and 
thread, but one of the guards promptly sup- 
vied us. ‘The needle, a large one of course, 
1¢ took from the lining of his cap, and the 
coarse black thread from the knapsack which 
he carried 


] 
\ 


upon his shoulders. 


Without a 
thimble I mended the rent in my garments 
and sewed on the braid had been 
ripped from my skirt in our hurried climb 
the night before. Our guards occupied 
themselves in similar ways and in drying 
their wet feet. After a time they seemed by 
common consent to go to sleep. We were 
sure that some were watching us then as 


which 
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always, but no one was in sight. It was a 
good time to put our money and a few 
valuables more securely away, for we yet 
expected to be plundered when it should 
suit the plans of the brigands. 

Late in the afternoon some one brought us 
a chicken about half boiled, and explained 
that we were to have had one earlier but 
that the shepherd, who was to cook it, had 
boiled it with the hot red pepper and an 
oke (two and three-quarter pounds) of flour 
making a dish which none of the brigands 
themselves could eat. Hence they had 
delayed until a second chicken could be 
boiled. Of course we thanked them, and 
when they commanded us to be ready, to 
start on our journey and brought us a pair 
of goat’s-hair saddle-bags, we wrapped it up 
and put it with our other food, our Bible, 
tin-box and shawl strap, into the bags. 

Twilight was just beginning to fall when 
we emerged upon the height above us. 
Here we saw that a hard climb awaited us. 
‘The man who had gripped my arm so 
powerfully the night before stood ready to 
escort ‘Gosposia,” as Mrs. ‘Tsilka 
always called while among them. ‘The one 
who was detailed to guard me delayed to 
give some about loading the 
horses and directed two other men to lead 
them up after us. 

“Ne sum konar” (I am not a hostler), 
answered one of them. 

“Why are you here then? Why didn’t 
you stay at home?” impatiently demanded 
my guard and started toward him to enforce 
his order. 

Could those brigands have foreseen all 
the trials to their strength and patience 
which they were to endure during the next 
six months with horses for their captives, I 
wonder whether they would not have released 
us at once. On the first day they gave us 
no opportunity for more than a chance word 
with them. Finally, the horses were started 
off and we began our climb, Mrs. ‘T'silka 
and her guard having quite a start of us. 
We climbed steadily, but were soon puffing 
and perspiring because of the steepness of 
the way. “If only Mrs. Tsilka would stop, 
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directions 


for I must sit and rest,” I said, but she 
forced to 


continued to climb and I was 
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follow. Afterward 


she said that she was 
ready to drop from fatigue, but as her guard 
did not suggest a stop she feared to ask him, 


and he almost carried her. Finally, we 
reached the horses, mounted, and started on 
our second night’s journey. Now I noticed 
more clearly than I could the night before 
that we never travelled by roads, but always 
by mountain trails or sheep or goat paths, 
or with no path at all. If we saw a road 
anywhere, and hoped for an easier journey 
on it, we were sure here to be disappointed, 
for the advance guard always crossed over 
and continued the journey through the 
underbrush, where their captives were often 
in imminent danger of Absalom’s fate from 
the overhanging branches. The way that 
night was long also. We were permitted to 
dismount, to rest- once or twice, and once 
we were refreshed from a jar of buttermilk. 
Whence it came or how it was brought was 
a mystery to us, but we drank and were 
refreshed. Finally, we were dismounted and 
told to wait. After a time spent in silence 
and deep darkness the men came and 
commanded us each to put on one of their 
heavy goat’s-hair coats, the deep hoods of 
which they pulled over our heads so that 
we could see only the ground immediately 
before us. Thus they led us to a doorway, 
and through some dark outer space into a 
small inner room with one small barred 
window. A light was brought, and after the 
brigands ‘iad spread down some cloaks for 
us we were left to ourselves. The horror 
of a great fear fell upon us. What could 
they not do to us in that dark hidden spot ? 
Why had they brought us thither? If we 
should be killed now no one in the wide 
world would know our fate. The darkness 
settled into our very souls. We lay down 
in our corner,-which was far harder than the 
hillside had been the day before, but no 
sleep came to refresh us. After daylight we 
looked from the tiny barred window, but 
could see only trees on a grassy slope. 
Though we occasionally heard voices during 
the day besides those of the brigands, we 
could never see any one. We were cut off 
from all mankind save those who had so 
mercilessly captured us. 

After a time a guard brought us bread 
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and perhaps a bit of cheese and inquired the ground they filled all the space outside of 
about food for dinner. We gave him the our corner. They were heavily armed. 
under-cooked chicken to be prepared in Cartridges were upon their breasts and in 
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The captives in the heavy goat-hair coats which the brigands commanded them to wear, 
This is one of a series of unique photographs which will appear from month to 
month as Miss Stone’s strange narrative is unfolded 


so that we could eat it, and later belts around their waists. Daggers and 


in the day it was returned to us fried and _ revolvers hung at their sides. They had left 
fairly palatable. their rifles behind, but, as though their 


During 
the room. 


the day three men came filing into present armament was not sufficient to pro- 
As they seated themselves upon _ tect them against us, one soon went out and 
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brought in the three guns, which he stacked 
in a corner. They were at no pains to 
remove their fezes from their heads. Ah! 
we were only poor captives ! 

With trembling hearts under an exterior 
which we prayed God to keep calm, we 
waited until they should tell us the purpose 
of their visit. Finally, one, whom I took to 
be the voivoda (leader), spoke rapidly and 
roughly, telling us that they were highway- 
men, that among them were many nation- 
alities (my glance involuntarily wandered 
from his face to those of his companions ; 
one with dark shaggy head and beard I 
thought might be of Spanish extraction, 
while he of the thick light-hued curls might 
be a Jew, and the votvoda himself a Mace- 
donian Parnak). He told us that they had 
taken us for money, and should hold us until 
the ransom was forthcoming. 

“Tf it is not paid,” he said menacingly, 
“there will be a bullet for you and a 
bullet for her,” indicating Mrs. Tsilka. We 
named him in our hearts “the bad man,” 
and so called him for many weeks ; but not 
to the end. 

He warned us, also, that if we attempted 
to do anything for our own rescue, or any- 
thing that might endanger them, they would 
shoot us instantly. Filled with contempt at 
the manner in which they threatened us in 
our helplessness, I told them that they had 
taken the responsibility of stealing us from 
our God-given freedom and must therefore 
find a way to restore us; we should not 
make it easier for them by any attempt 
to escape. I had by this time become 
convinced that our. capture had been care- 
fully planned by men who were desperately 
in earnest in carrying out their purpose, and 
had no doubt of their readiness to visit 
sudden vengeance upon any one who should 
attempt to baulk them in their plans, whether 
that one should be a captive or friends of a 
captive. When I inquired the amount of 


the ransom the spokesman took an envelope 
and wrote upon it, then passed it to the 
next man, who also wrote upon it, and gave 
it to the third, who, after writing upon it 
returned it to their spokesman. 

‘“We have decided,” he said, “to ask 
425,000 for your ransom, and we are prepared 
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to hold you until it is paid, or in case of 
failure to pay it, there is, as I said before, a 
bullet for each of you, to let people know 
that we are not men to be trifled with.” 

We were utterly crushed with the hope- 
lessness of the position in which they had 
put us. To my inquiryas to when I should 
write the letter telling my friends of their 
demands, they answered : 

“ After a few days we will tell you, but not 
now.” 

Then they filed out of the tiny black 
room, leaving it filled with smoke from their 
tobacco, and the stench from clothes long 
unchanged, and also with something worse, 
for a cloud of despair settled into our very 
souls. Twenty-five thousand pounds! One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars! 
It could not be raised! Why should they 
not kill us at once? So we talked with each 
other until our faith in God overcame the 
fearful forebodings and comforted us. “ Our 
God reigns, and we are still in His hands. 
He can deliver us from even these toils. 
We will trust Him still.” 

After dark we were summoned to start 
once more. That night Mrs. Tsilka had the 
misfortune to fall from her horse. As we 
were ascending a steep hill the saddle-girth - 
broke, throwing her violently backward down 
the stone mountain trail, the heavy pack- 
saddle falling on top of her. Seeing that 
she did not rise nor cry out I feared she 
had been killed. Giving no thought to the 
brigands I attempted to dismount, but my 
guard refused to help me. 

“Hold my horse, then,” I cor manded, 
“and I'll get down myself.” 

They could do no less than permit me, 
and I hurried to help Mrs. Tsilka. She 
had not yet risen from the ground, and when 
we saw that she could not all were much 
alarmed. ‘The guards stood helplessly 
aruund, one of them inquiring if she would 
like medicine for fainting. After a little 
she was assisted to her feet, and _ her 
whole frame shook like an aspen leaf 
from the nervous shock, and she _ burst 
into almost hysterical weeping. ‘The 
men left her to me to soothe, but 
urged the necessity of remounting as soon 
as possible. By-and-by we reached a 
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dense forest, and in one of the darkest 
glades they dismounted us in the gray of the 
dawn. Mrs. Tsilka was still trembling, and 
the dampness of that shaded place struck 
through to our very bones. After a time we 
were ordered to move on a little without 
the horses, and we spent that bright, beautiful 
day under the trees. 

In the afternoon we opened conversation 
with the brigand I thought to be a leader of 
the band. 1 told him that they had captured 
the wrong person if they expected to gain 
any such ransom for me, that only for a 
princess or the daughter of a millionaire 
could they hope to secure such an amount of 
money, while I was only a humble Christian 
worker and a daughter of the people. If 
they hoped to gain it because of my work as 
a missionary again the case was hopeless, 
for the American Board had notified us 
several years before to take all possible 
precautions in our touring, since we must do 
it at our own risk; if captured at any time 
by brigands they could not do anything 
toward ransoming us. He listened quietly 
but incredulously, and was evidently un- 
moved by my representations. Then I told 
him of my mother so enfeebled with her 
nearly ninety years that I feared that to hear 
by telegraph of the kidnapping of her only 
daughter might cause her death. Both Mrs. 
Tsilka and I broke down and cried bitterly 
for our dear ones to whom we feared the 
news might even then have come with 
crushing weight. The brigand’s eyes showed 
that we had made it hard for him, too, for he 
could not wholly steel himself against our 
plea, as I went on to beg that, since their 
hopes for ransom could not be realised 
through me, they would free us and send us 
on our way. There was still time to rejoin 
our party and carry on our original plan for 
travelling and work. He listened quietly, 
but answered at last, resolutely : 

“We can make no change. Whether you 
grieve or not we shall carry out our plan to 
the end.” ‘ 

So we left off pleading with the man, and 
tried to resign ourselves to the inevitable. 
More than once during the succeeding three 
or four days I intimated my willingness to 
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write the letter announcing our capture and 
the reason for it, and to appeal for the 
raising of the ransom. Every day seemed 
to us too valuable to be lost. Finally, on 
the first Monday afternoon after our capture, 
the same three men who had talked with us 
before came to where we were sitting, almost 
as did Job of old, by a charcoal heap in that 
deserted place. ‘They produced paper, ink, 
and a pen from a knapsack, found a board 
on which I could write, and then com- 
manded me to choose some person in 
Bansko, in whom I had confidence, to act as 
an intermediary. He was to go down to 
Salonica so that negotiations could be 
opened with Constantinople, and a_ letter 
sent to Treasurer Peet of the Turkish 
missions of the American Board. Finally, I 
chose an old-time friend in the Bansko 
church, and wrote to him and also to Mr. 
Peet what the brigands dictated. They set 
twenty days as the limit of time to which 
they would wait for the ransom and preserve 
our lives. No copies of these letters are at 
hand. What were my feelings when I wrote 
what seemed to me a sure death sentence 
for both Mrs. Tsilka and myself! I did not 
abuse my opportunity, and as soon as_ the 
two letters were finished they took back the 
unused paper and pen and ink, as was their 
invariable custom afterwards. 

It seemed impossible that the money 
should be raised in those few days, yet we 
clung to the hope that by some miracle the 
attempt might prove successful. ‘The days 
passed with infinite slowness while we 
awaited some news from the outside world, 
some evidence that our plea had been 
heard. Eleven days passed, then our 
dread visitors came to us again, and we 
perceived instantly from their ominous 
manner tha: we might expect the worst. 
Briefly and gruffly they told us that our 
attempt to reach the world had failed. 

“ Your man in Bansko has done nothing,” 
they said. 

It was a bitter, bitter disappointment. 
Eleven days of our twenty had been lost. 
Our hopes sank, we felt that we were con- 
demned and forgotten. Only nine days of 
life left to us! 


(To be continued. ) 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Farmer John Martin, years before the story 
opens, married the daughter of a county family. 
The latter was snubbed by the farmer’s landlord, 
Squire Stapleton, and his wife. The farmer vows 
‘* justice” on them. His wife has died young, 
leaving one son, Edward Martin, who, after a 
brilliant career at Oxford and in Germany, returns 
a violent Socialist, to his father’s disgust. 

Squire Stapleton is in low water financially, his 
wife being a silly, extravagant woman. His son 
Arthur, a lazy young man, who bets and has 
borrowed money, falls in love with Clara Wood, 
the farmer's orphan niece, and becomes engaged to 
her surreptitiously. The farmer ill-treats his niece, 
and she is very jealous of Edward—hating them 
both. Muriel Stapleton, the Squire’s daughter, has 
formed a friendship with the sister of a Dr. Bart- 


lett, living in the neighbouring town of Stan- 
borough. 


Meanwhile Edward Martin, refusing to be an 
idle gentleman, goes to work with an eccentric 
clergyman, Canon Brand, the vicar of a large 
parish in Stanborough. There is a forthcoming 
election, and he is drawn to attend a meeting of 
the men of the railway works in Stanborough, and 
there makes a strong speech and gets popular with 
them, frequently addressing meetings and fanning 
the Socialisiic flame. His father is very angry. 

Edward saves Muriel’s life by rescuing her from 
a bicycle accident. He becomes very friendly 
with Edith Bartlett, who takes an interest’in him, 
and warns him that he is going too far in his fiery 
speeches. The Canon, a far-seeing man, declares 
he must have full play in order to learn his lesson. 
Some of the men of the works wait upon Edward, 
and he is just about to receive them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HEN Edward Martin entered the 
study he found himself con- 
fronted by half a dozen men, 
looking grave and important. 

One after the other of them, led by Palmer, 
shook the hand he extended in greeting, 
but shook it with an air of respectful de- 
ference that he had never noticed among 
them before. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you’ve come to see me 
about something, I think ?” 


“Yes, sir,” they said, in chorus ; one of 
them adding, “Mr. Palmer, here, will ex- 
plain.” 

“ Well, Mr. Palmer, what is it? Another 
meeting? Anything I can do to help you?” 

“We think there’s a great deal you can 
do, Mr. Martin, and that’s what we’ve come 
about. You’ve shown us that you sympathise 
with us in our difficulties, and that you’re not 
afraid to speak out. And we feel that you’d 
help us if it was in your power.” 

“That I would. Though it’s not very 
much that I can do. But it will always be 
a pleasure to me to speak at your meet- 
ings.” 

“We think you can do something more 
than that. We’ve talked the matter over 
carefully, Mr. Martin, ard we’ve come as a 
deputation to put it before you. The fact is, 
we see very well that neither Sir James 
Hawthorn nor Mr. Garraway is the sort of 
man we want to put into Parliament. And, 
mind you,” he went on, excitement stamped 
upon his pale features, “the vote ol the 
men of the works, if they go solid, will 
carry the day.” 

“ What course of action do you think will 
be best, then ?” asked Edward. 

“Well, we want a man to represent the 
men, that’s it, isn’t it mates?” 

*«« Aye, aye, that’s what we want,” said the 
rest. 

“TI see,” replied Edward. ‘You 
going to run your own candidate.” 

«“'That’s it, sir.” 

“T hope you'll be successful. And have 
you got the man you want to run for it?” 

“We hope so, sir.” 

“ Will he consent to stand ?” 

“'That’s for you to say.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why, that you’re the man, sir. 
what we’ve come to see you about!” 

Edward Martin looked at the men in 
blank amazement. It was a complete 
surprise to him. ‘This had never entered 
into his wildest dreams. 
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“1?” he said. ‘ You want me to stand 
as a candidate for the election ?” 

“We do, Mr. Martin. We've thought it 
well over and we’ve taken plenty of opinions 
You're a local man and your 
You’ve gaincd our 


about it. 
name’s well known. 


confidence and you'll get our votes. And 
we think we’d get you head of the poll out 
of three. At any rate we want to try.” 
Edward folded his arms, set his lips, and 
thought in silence. It was a tremendous 
temptation for the man. With all his un- 
selfishness he was ambitious, he could 
scarcely help it, with his genius. And he 





Well, Mr. Palmer, what 
isit? Another meeting ? upon his shoulder, 
Anything I can do to help 
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had tasted of the sparkling cup of public 
admiration. 


** What would Christ do?” 
His eyes lit on the strange question over 


the Canon’s mantelpiece, a question that 
struck home to his very soul. Now he 
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understood why that 
hand had been laid 


why those earnest 
words had been spoken 
before he entered the 
room. A text of Scripture suddenly flashed 
across his mind. “Even Christ pleased not 
Himself!” 

And atthat very moment Palmer broke 
the silence and said : 

“Tt will please us all very much if you 
will say ‘yes,’ Mr. Martin.” 

As quick as thought the other side of the 
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question presented itself to him, the side of 
the men; as quick as thought the glory 
and the ambition faded from his mind, and 
instead thereof, he saw those varnest faces, 
clamouring for a leader, raising the cry: 
“Come thou and help us in the struggle of 
labour with capital, we throw ourselves, our 
hopes, our welfare, upon thee !” 

When, at length, he spoke, it was gravely 
and slowly. 

“I don’t know how to thank you for this 
confidence in me,” he said. ‘It has come 
upon me so suddenly that I can hardly 
respond to it in words. You must give me 
time to think over it.” 

“ Certainly, s‘r,” replied Palmer, who had 
been watching him intently. “ But we shall 
be sorely disappointed if you refuse.” 

“There is just one thing I should like to 
say at once,” he went on. “ Perhaps you 
scarcely realise my position. It is not an 
independent one, and I feel bound to say 
that if I gave my consent I should be thrown 
on my own resources. Do you understand 
me?” 

“Yes, we do, and we’ve thought of that. 
We know that Mr. Martin of Rushcott, 
begging your pardon, sir, is no friend to our 
cau.e, and that he’d not be best pleased if 
you came forward as a Labour Candidate, 
for that’s what it means in plain English. 
But we’ve got funds to run the election, and 
if you got in we’d see as you stuck there, 
wouldn’t we mates?” 

“ Ah, that we would.” 

“Thank you. And if it had to come to 
that I should accept your help. It would 
be only right.” 

Palmer then went on to explain many 
things, the plan of campaign, the work that 
would have to be done, until at length they 
all rose to go. 

“When can we have our answer, sir?” 
\sked one. 

“To-morrow evening,” replied Edward. 

‘It isn’t fair to keep you waiting. 

“Don’t refuse us, Mr. Martin, we'll put 
jou through!” were Palmer’s last words as 
he wrung the young man’s hand. 

When they were gone Edward sat down 
and pondered deeply over the matter. Every 
argument but one seemed in his favour. He 
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really wanted to do the right thing, but, with 
all his enthusiasm he had never forgotten 
his love for his father. He knew what the 
farmer would say. He would not, he could 
not sanction the step. And yet 

Again his eye caught those words, 

“ What would Christ do?” 

And again an answer seemed to spring 
from the sacred pages : 

“He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.” 

« And to love Him is to love one’s fellow 
men,” murmured Edward, “and it is they 
who are calling to me!” 

The Canon came in late that evening and 
went to the study, where he found Edward 
still thinking over the turn of events. 

“Well,” he said, ‘and have they asked 
you to try and write M.P. after your name?” 

“ You knew?” 

“7 guessed.” 

“What do you think about it, Canon?” 

“No, no! I want to hear what you 
think.” 

So Edward told him, quietly and logically 
the conclusions which had been forced home 
to him, even down to the questioning card 
on the wall. 

“What is your opinion?” he asked. 

“They are calling you to a great trust, 
my lad, the burden of which you scarcely 
know. They have yplaced confidence in 
you now, but remember this, men are 
fickle when they act in masses.” 

“You are against my undertaking the 
trust ?” 

“Not so. I wish you to choose freely. 
You have thought of what your father will 
say ?” 

* Yes—I have.” 

“Tt will cause him much trouble.” 

“TI know,.I know. But what can I do? 
I must follow my conscience. I must obey 
the call when it comes.” 

“ And you look upon it as a call?” 

“Certainly—the greatest I have ever 
had.” 

“Perhaps it is. 





Your father told me 


before you came here that you had some 
thoughts of taking orders.” 

“Thad. But I know more now. 
where my bent lies ” 
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“God help you to follow it aright, then, 
my lad!” 

The next day Edward had completely 
made up his mind. He wrote a long, calm 
letter to his father, telling him frankly that he 
felt it to be a case of conscience, and that 
nothing would make him draw back from 
what he considered to be the “course of 
justice.” He told the Canon that of course, 
under the circumstances, he felt he could 
not remain at the Vicarage, but should take 
rooms in Stanborough, and when Palmer 
called that evening he gave him his decision. 

It was agreed that he should stand quite 
as an “Independent” candidate, and make 
the question of labour problems the great 
ground of his candidature. Of course there 
would have to be a larger field for the fight 
than Stanborough. He would have to carry 
the battle into the country districts of the 
division, even to Rushcott itself. He saw 
that, and was prepared for it. 

When John Martin read the letter from 
his son his rage knew no bounds. He 
blamed the Canon, he blamed himself for 
allowing Edward to go to him, he even 
blamed his niece as being the nearest person 
upon whom to vent his wrath. He dashed 
the letter down on the breakfast table and 
exclaimed : 

“T believe you’ve had a hand in setting 
Edward against me, Clara?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Oh, you needn’t try to look innocent, 
my girl. Do you think I never noticed how 
you tried to flirt with him while he was 
here? I’ve no doubt you thought it would 
be a nice thing to be mistress of the farm 
one day! It was partly to set him free 
from your designing ways that I let him go 
to Stanborough, more’s the pity. I know 
you encouraged him in his foolish notions.” 

“T did nothing of the kind, uncle. And 
if you feared me, why didn’t you tell me to 
leave your house ?” 

“Take care, girl! In spite of my promise 
to your mother, if I thought you’d come too 
far between my son and me, Moreton-in-the- 
Meadow should be your home no longer.” 

“It’s none too pleasant as it is,” replied 
the girl, with flashing eyes and flushed 
cheeks “It’s none too pleasant to be 
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beholden to your charity and to be treated 


as a servant. I care for Edward? 
him, there! ” 

The farmer rose and put his strong hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Girl!” he said, with a low, panting 
voice, “don’t go too far with me. I’m a 
just man, and I’ve been just to you, but if 
you say one word against my son, you'll 
leave this house.” 

She laughed bitterly. 

“Tt’s wrong to love him and it’s wrong 
to hate him, it seems. I had better keep 
my tongue quiet about him altogether.” 

“You had, girl! Don’t let me hear his 
name again. Make haste and clear away 
the things. I want to write a letter.” 

John Martin was no hand at lengthy 
epistles, but what he wrote was always to 
the point. It was in this case. 


I hate 


“My DEAR EpWArRD, 

“Understand once and for all that I 
disagree with your conduct in every respect. 
You are acting both against me and against 
all my ideas of justice. If you persist, do 
not expect a penny from me either now or 
at any other time. Nor shall I wish to see 
you. But if you repent of your foolishness, 
you will find me still, 

“Your affectionate Father, 
* JOHN MartTIN.” 


He sent off this letter and went out to 
his work. And the men had never found 
their master in a worse temper. 

‘“‘ T’ll “low ’tis summat to do with Master 
Edward,” said Job Keen to one of the 
hands. ‘ He’s done nothin’ since ’e’s been 
home but settin’ ‘is father agen ’im. I 
can’t abide ’is foolishness, and I. wish ’e’d 
never a’ come back from they furriners if 


this is what ’e larned among ’em. I’ve 
a-read some of ’is_ speechifyin’ in the 
papers. “Tain’t Christian, that it ain’t. I 


don’t wonder the old man’s nasty.” 

That afternoon was a marked one with 
Mrs. Stapleton, being no less than the day 
of one of her Primrose League meetings. 
She had purposely arranged it for Saturday 
so that the labourers could drop in after the 
tea and hear the speeches, and she stood on 
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the lawn, smiling benignly and shaking 
hands with every fresh arrival. The Squire 
was there, of course, and so was Sir James 
Hawthorn, and everybody was wearing 
badges and looking eminently satisfied and 
respectable. 

Mrs. Stapleton was just greeting Mrs. 
Keen with extreme affability. 

“ How do you do, Mrs. Keen? So very 
pleased to see you. I know your husband’s 
on the right side, isn’t he ?” 

“Lor, mum, ’e allus votes blue, does 
Job. *Twouldn’t- be right to do nothin’ 
else, he says.” 

“ Of course not—ah—what do you want, 
my boy?” 

For the one telegraphic messenger from 
the village post office was ae 
approaching. a. 

“For Sir James Haw- 
thorn,” he said. 

Sir James, who was 
standing close by, opened 
the telegram. Hestared 
at it in great surprise. 

“ Here is some strange 
news, Stapleton,” he said, 
turning to the squire. 
“ There is to be a third 
candidate in the field, it 
seems.” 

“A third candidate ? 
Good gracious ; for what 
party?” exclaimed the 
Squire. 

‘‘Independent, it 
seems,” replied Sir James. 

“Who is it?” 

“His name’s Martin. 
Read the telegram. It 
seems to concern Rush- 
cott.” 

The Squire read it out 
loud as follows : 

“News just come to 
hand, likelihood of inde- 
pendent candidate put 
forward by men Stan- 
borough Railway Works. 
Name Martin, son of 
Martin of Rushcott.” 

“What?” cried Mrs. 
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Stapleton, “ that foolish young man Edward 
Martin going to stand for Parliament. 
Ridiculous !” 

“ Absurd!” said the Squire, “he’s the 
son of my tenant, you know,” he added, 
turning to Sir James. “I must really see 
Martin about it. He ought to try and stop 
him.” 

“Does it really matter very much?” 
asked Sir James. “I think we can afford 
to laugh at it.” 

“ He'll get no votes here, I’ll see to that,” 
said Mrs. Stapleton sharply. ‘Did you 
ever hear of such a thing, Muriel?” she 
added, turning to her daughter who came 
up at that moment. “Sir James has had 
a telegram saying that Edward Martin 
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His name’s Martin. Read the telegram. It seems to concern Rushcott 
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intends to stand as a candidate for the 
election !” 

« Edward Martin!” exclaimed the girl, 
“ Surely it can’t be true.” 

«Tt just shows you, Charles,” her mother 
went on, addressing the Squire, “ what 
cores of raising people out of their proper 
position. It was the greatest mistake to ask 
him to lunch that day. It brought an 
insult upon me, and, depend upon it, it only 
helped to encourage his high and mighty 
notions. I’ve no patience with him.” 

Sir James alluded to the telegram later 
on in his speech. 

“T understand,” he said, in his pompous 
tones, “that there is a chance of a third 
candidate coming forward, but I think I 
may say that both my opponent Mr. Garra- 
way and myself can afford to ignore him, 
for, from what I have heard of him, he, is 
both too young and too inexperienced to 
appeal to sensible men like yourselves, for 
example.” 

And Muriel Stapleton, seated in the tent 
that had been erected on the lawn, wondered 
much. Somehow or other since she had 
talked with Edward that day he had helped 
her home, the stiff, stilted arguments of her 
father and Sir James had ceased to appeal to 
her much. She contrasted this gathering, with 
its sense of patronage and class distinctions, 
with those meetings about which she had 
read in the local paper, and of which Edith 
Bartlett had told her something, meetings 
in which sharp, acute minded men discussed 
the burning questions of the day in free 
language, and in which the enthusiasm of 
Edward Martin stood in strong contrast to the 
pompous utterances of Sir James Hawthorn. 
And, in spite of herself, she pictured Edward 
in Parliament, and confessed, against her 
will, that his career interested her. He had 
saved her life—more, he had proved him- 
self to be a gentleman, at least in instinct. 
Her mother’s conduct had been abominable, 
and the girl blushed as she thought of it. 

Foolish Mrs. Stapleton? She had tried 
her best to oust the man out of her select 
family. But perhaps she had only succeeded 
in fostering thoughts of him in her own 
daughter. 

As for Edward, he read his father’s letter 
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carefuily, and showed it to Canon Brand. 
The latter said : 

“It is not too late yet, Edward.” 

“IT must go on in the course I have 
chosen.” 

“ Even at the cost of this?” 

“ Even at the cost of that.” 

“] am sorry, my lad!” 

‘“ Sorry for the course I have chosen ?” 

“For many things. And yet 1 would 
have you act freely, for I believe, with all 
my heart, that all will be right in the end.” 

‘The young man shook his head. 

“ You don’t know my father,” he said. 

“Ah! And you don’t know yourself, 
Edward. ‘That’s why I look on the brighter 
side.” 

‘Which was a puzzle with Edward Martin. 


CHAPTER XIV 

THE election campaign was now in full swing, 
and meetings of one side or other were of 
nightly occurrence in Stanborough and the 
neighbourhood. Palmer and his colleagues 
were indefatigable. ‘The men, too, had 
become enthusiastic at the idea of choos- 
ing and returning their own member, while 
Edward Martin was not backward in in- 
spiring them for the fray. ‘The directors of 
the company began to look a little anxious, 
and Mr. Miles Garraway certainly promised 
more in his programme than he had origin- 
ally intended to do. Edward’s committee 
rooms were a scene of work and bustle from 
morning to night, and the front thereof was 
covered with staring red placards. 

“ Vote for Martin, the labour candidate.” 

‘Vote for Martin, social reform and 
justice !” 

The Canon smiled to himself as he passed 
by and glanced at them. He saw little of 
Edward now. One Sunday night they both 
met at Dr. Bartlett’s supper-table. The 
young man was enthusiastic, the Canon 
rather caustic, the doctor grave, and his 
sister more silent than usual. 

“ And how are things going with you?” 
asked the doctor. 
“ Splendidly, 
in Stanborough. 

vote ?” 


“No, I haven’t lived here long enough to 


We feel sure of a majority 
by the way, have you a 
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get on the register. And I don’t think I 
should give it to you if I had one. Itseems 
to me you are going too far.” 

Edward laughed. 

“T believe in thoroughness,” he replied, 
“and a strong programme is everything.” 

“Tf you can carry it out,” remarked 
Edith. 

“ We shall certainly try.” 

“ And what if you don’t succeed ? ” asked 
the Canon, in his blunt manner. 

“The men will succeed in any case, even 
if they have to use pressure. If I get in I 
shall do what I can to avoid that, but ; 

* But you will be swept into the swirl 
yourself if you can’t avoid it,” interrupted the 
doctor. “ Perhaps you’ve never seen a strike?” 

‘No, I haven’t.” 

“Ah! well, I have. Up in the north. 
And I shan’t forget it in a hurry. Nor will 
Edith.” 

« Was it successful ?” 


“I’m afraid I hardly cared. I was too 


much taken up with trying to save lives.” 
“What, was there any fighting ?” 


‘‘T refer to the women and children ?” 
said Dr. Bartlett, with a tinge of sarcasm in 
his voice; ‘they were fighting starvation 
before it was over.” 

“Oh,” said Edward, “the men have plenty 
of funds.” 

“‘ They'll want all they’ve got before they’ve 
done if it ever comes toa strike,” said the 
Canon. “You've no encouragement from 
me there, my lad; the card in my study 
won’t bear you out either.” 

“Mr. Martin,” said Edith, resting her 
elbows on the table and her chin on her 
hands, and gazing at him earnestly, ‘ I don’t 
know whether to wish you success or not 
over this election. J believe you have the 
cause of humanity thoroughly at heart—and 
so do we all. And yet I tell you candidly 
that I was sorry when I heard you were 
going to stand.” 

A little smile played round his lips as he 
answered, quietly, 

“T can only try to do my best and to act 
up to my convictions.” 

‘«« And I am sure you will always do that.” 

“ Thank you.” 

She rose, leaving the three men to their 
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pipes, and went into the drawing-room. 
More and more deeply had her interest 
grown in this young man who had come 
across her life. She was older than he, less 
enthusiastic and of more mature judgment. 
But his frankness, his perfect sincerity, the 
strength of his convictions had appealed to 
her strangely, had touched her where an 
older man would have failed. And she 
found herself asking the question, that dan- 
gerous question of a woman’s mind, 

“ After all, what is he to me? A mere 
youth, who must go his own way—perhaps to 
learn wisdom ; who knows? It is nothing 
to me!” 

And yet she felt it was, all the same. 

Meanwhile Edward was saying in the 
dining-room, 

“I am beginning the country part of the 
campaign to-morrow night.” 

“Where ?” asked the doctor. 

“ At Rushcott,” he replied, coolly puffing 
out a wreath of smoke and watching it 
ascend slowly towards the ceiling. 

“ Ah!” was all the Canon remarked. But 
he puffed away at his pipe vigorously, and it 
expressed what he thought. 

John Martin sallied forth that Monday 
morning to his farm with his usual hard set 
expression of countenance. Grim and deter- 
mined, he meant what he said in his letter 
to Edward. No man yet had ever known 
Farmer Martin to change his mind, and he 
did not intend to alter it in this case until 
the day that his son repented and came to 
him for forgiveness. ‘To do the man justice, 
he was ready to forgive Edward. He loved 
his son still in spite of what he had done, 
though his anger against him was of the 
strongest. This anger was twofold. In 
the first place Edward had allied himself to 
a party, the views of which in the farmer’s 
estimation were unpardonable from every 
point of view, and in the second place he 
had crossed and frustrated the great purpose 
of John Martin’s life. It was this latter 
thought that troubled the man as he went 
forth in the sharp freshness of that autumn 
morning and gazed over the broad fields of 
the farm, and marked the glitter of the rising 
sun shining upon the white Manor House 
in the distance, 
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John Martin turned, and strolled towards 
his corn-ricks. The harvest had all been 
gathered in now. It had been a good one, 
and the farmer’s stern face relaxed slightly 
as he gazed thoughtfully on the three rows 
of well-shaped ricks that stood behind his 
barn. He stood with his hands in his 
ockets meditating on their value—rather 
heir future worth than their 
present one, for he knew the 
state of the 
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keeping back the corn, and bread had 
already risen accordingly. But littie did John 


Martin care what was said so long as a good 
price found its way into his pockets. 
Presently he gave up the 


| 


He raised his stick and walked angrily towards it 


market well, was up in American compe- 
tition to a nicety, and had no intention of 
selling just yet till there was a chance of 
a better price. There had been some little 
dissatisfaction in country districts that year 
as to the attitude of the farmers. It had 
been said that they were increasing foreign 
competition both in bulk and price by 


contemplation of his ricks and walked towards 
the big, black barns that lay at the back of 
the farm. As he turned a corner of them 
his eye caught a staring red placard stuck on 
its side, with the words: 

“Vote for Martin, social reform and 
justice,” upon it. 

He raised his stick and walked 
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‘angrily towards it. As he did so he 
noticed some letters roughly chalked be- 
low: 

* And cheeper bred.” ° 

With a snarl of indignation he poked 
savagely at the placard, with his stick, till it 
was more or less reduced to shreds, and 
then commenced to rub out the obnoxious 
sentence beneath. As he was doing so Job 
Keen camé along. 

“Who did this?” asked the farmer, 
angrily. 

“IT dunno, sir! 
evening. 
the night.” 

“If I find out that one of the men has 
done it, I’ll sack him ; whoever it is.” 

*‘ And sarve ’im right,” said Job Keen. 
“ There’s a meetin’ to-night, sir,” he added. 

“What meeting?” asked John Martin, 
still rubbing out the chalk letters. 

‘‘Master Edward be a goin’ to speak in 
the village, sir.’ 

“ Oh,” snapped the farmer, shortly, giving a 
vicious last rub at the chalk marks. “‘lo 
think,” he muttered to himself as he walked 
off, “that I should ever have lived to see 
this! ‘Social reform and justice,’ indeed ! 
The young fool. He’s got less sense than 
the idiot who scrawled ‘cheap bread.’ And 
he might have been a gentleman, and < 

He was passing an open space, and again 
he glanced towards Rushcott Manor. The 
sentence was unfinished. 

Later on in the day he met Mr. Stapleton 
in the village. He generally passed the 
Squire, with the merest recognition, but on 
this occasion the latter stopped him. 

“TI see your son’s going to address the 
electors to-night, Martin,” hesaid. “I hope 
none of your men will support him.” 

“They'd better not !” 

“ Ah, I know you're staunch to the back- 
bone, Martin. Well, good afternoon ; I trust 
that imprudent son of yours won’t get in.” 

John Martin strode on, anger rankling his 
spirit. It had been the wish of his own heart 
that the Squire had just uttered, and yet, 
coming from that source, it jarred upon him. 
It brought harsh memories back to him, or 
rather strengthened them, for the farmer’s 

memories of his wife haunted him on most 


> Twarn’t done last 
Some one must ha’ been here in 
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days. He remembered the Squire’s snubs 
to her, and now to have to stand by and 
hear the man whom he hated with all his 
heart disparage his son and to have to agree 
with him! Would that he could have turned 
upon him and defended Edward! And he 
actually caught himself saying : 

“Tt would serve him right if Edward did 
get in—him and his aristocratic friends ! ” 

He sighed, for a new view of things pre- 
sented themselves to him. If only Edward 
had developed as he had intended, he might 
be wishing that he would get into Parliament, 
nay, the lad might have done so; only, of 
course, on the side of common sense and 
justice, not as a fanatical socialist. He 
pictured the pride with which he would have 
spoken of his son, his brilliant, clever boy. 
And a strange feeling took possession of him 
for a moment, and a softened look stole 
across his face. If he should get in now! 
It would still be a victory. Edward would 
get the better of them all. And Edward was 
his son ! 

He dashed the thought away from him 
bitterly. He was a man of his word. 
Edward was no son of his now! 

The meeting that evening was a very 
different affair from those to which Edward 
had now become so well accustomed at Stan- 
borough. It lacked the quick, intelligent 
faces, the sharp questioning, the sturdy 
enthusiasm, the conscious power of the men 
of the Works. And there wasa spirit of half- 
fear among these toilers of the land. ‘The 
fact that the Squire or the farmer held every 
little cottage there was to live in in the 
village, were masters of the work of them all, 
had them, free as they were, in their grasp, 
so to speak, was ever upon them. They 
were suspicious, too, of anything new-fangled. 
They were suspicious about their own safety. 
«’Twon’t never -do to go agen the Squire or 
Master Martin, leastways they mustn’t know 
it if we does,” explained their code of action. 
They were even suspicious about each other, 
and more than one man looked askance at 
his neighbour. Only those who have lived 
in an agricultural village can understand the 
spirit that hung over that meeting. 

Edward Martin was not discouraged. He 
knew that there was a feeling in the village 
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over acre allotments, and he made capital 
out of it, half winning their confidence, and 
certainly astonishing them when he boldly 
pointed out that the landlords ought to be 
made to take away a certain proportion of 
land from farmer tenants, and to let it out 
to the men at the same price. 

Edward, having elicited a little hum of 
applause, went on to another matter, the 
price of corn. Here he grew excited, and 
denounced, in round language, those who 
were keeping back the corn and sending up 
the price of bread. A voice, from the back 
of the room, cried out: 

“Why, your own father’s 
Mister ! ” 

Edward replied instantly. 

“T am here among you to night as a 
candidate for your votes, not as the son of 
a farmer. I don’t make any personal 
allusion, but even if my own father were 
doing this and I heard of it, I should tell 
him to his face that I thought he was in 
the wrong! Every man is free to express 
his own opinion.” 

“Quite right, too!” shouted old Giles 
Bradley, ‘‘ bravo, my lad. You’re the right 
sort !” 

Now old Bradley had only just come into 
the room straight from the village public- 
house, and the fumes of his beer were strong 
within him. When this was so, he cared 
little what he said or who heard him say it. 

*“ And wot I ses is this,” he went on, 
before Edward could take up his speech 
again. “ They ain’t got no right to keep back 
the corn. When I were a boy over at 
Stubbley Common I minds a row they ’ad 
over that very thing. And wot d’yer think 
they did?” he shouted, with thick speech, 
“Whoy, they set light to old Farmer Brown’s 
ricks. That’s what they did, sir, and no 
blame to ’em neither, I ses. Wot do you 
say, Mister?” 

“ Very strong measures !” replied Edward. 

“T wants yer to answer my question,” 
bellowed the excited man. ‘Wot’s the 
good o’ comin’ here if we ain’t ter find out 
yer opinions. I ses, wot do you think o’ 
firin’ the ricks? ‘That’s what I wants to 
know!” 


“T think that their motives were justified 


doing it, 
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even if their acts were wrong,” replied the 
young orator. “Can you wonder that men 
take strong measures when they are 
desperate, starving maybe? If the farmer 
would not listen to reason, he had only 
himself to blame for the consequences. 
That’s what I think of it! ” 

Now the agricultural labourer is slow in 
getting an idea into his head. He listens 
stolidly to a speech or an argument, but his 
brain is not able to grasp the entire mean- 
ing of it, and therefore, in many cases, he 
comes away with an utterly wrong impression 
of what the speaker intended to convey. 
Edward thought he was merely shelving Giles 
Bradley’s question without committing him- 
self either way. Not so the meeting. 

Before the next morning every man in 
Rushcott was firmly and doggedly convinced 
that Edward Martin had preached the 
doctrine of firing a farmer’s ricks, and that the 
ricks intended were those of his own father. 
Once having got the idea into their heads, 
no amount of argument could dislodge it. 
Besides, Job Keen, the astutest of the 
astute, had declared that this was what 
Edward meant. ‘There was no going 
against that. 

News in a village flies apace, and before 
many hours were over the verdict of the 
meeting was declared to John Martin. Job 
Keen saw to that! He also mentioned it 
to Clara Wood. He knew she was an ally 
in his dislike for Edward. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Ir was three or four days after Edward 
Martin had made his speech in Rushcott. 
The meeting had been the great topic of 
conversation in the village ever since. 

John Martin himself had grown more 
angry and morose than ever, and he vented 
his temper upon his unfortunate niece as 
usual. She knew, of course, what had 
upset him so much, and, as usual, blamed 
her cousin for being the cause of her uncle’s 
ill-nature. Once or twice she caught her- 
self saying, “I wish to goodness some one 
would fire the wretched ricks. It would 
serve them both right, Edward for his stuck- 
up foolishness, and uncle for his meanness.” 

And then there was another subject that 
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was troubling Clara. Arthur Stapleton was 
on the point of going away. 

He had arranged to say good-bye to her 
the night before he left, and to tell her all 
his future plans. He proposed to meet her 
after dinner, in the fields at the back of the 
farm. It was an excellent opportunity, 
because, that very night, John Martin was 
going to drive to a Conservative meeting 
being held in a neighbouring village, and 
would not be back till late. She was 
terribly afraid that he would discover her 
secret. 

Now it so happened that on this particular 
evening Mrs. Keen sent her little son Luke 
with a basket of eggs to her mother, who 
lived some two miles away. ‘The latter 
wanted him to run an errand for her, and it 
was late before he started for home. 

Meanwhile, Ciara had met Arthur Staple- 
ton at the back of the farm. It was a gusty 
night, the wind, which had been blowing in 
puffs all day, had increased after sundown, 
driving loose, fitful clouds across the crescent 
new moon which was fast setting on the 
horizon. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Arthur, ‘let’s 
sit down behind one of those corn ricks. 
We shall be sheltered there.” 

So they sat down, and he began to tell 
her all about his new plans. 

“It’s come about in this way, Clara,” he 
said. “My governor asked Weeks, our 
family lawyer, if he could find some berth for 
me in town. But Weeks couldn’t.” 

“‘ Weeks!” echoed Clara, “I know I’ve 
seen that name somewhere lately, dear.” 

“Very likely. You’ve heard me speak of 
him. He used to live in Stanborough years 
ago, too, and there are some relatives of his 
there now.” 

Really it was on the envelope of a letter 
ready to be posted, and written in John 
Martin’s hand, that Clara had seen the name; 
months before. But she did not recollect 
this. 

“Well,” Arthur went on, “it happened 
that the governor was in town the other day, 
and he came across an old schoolfellow of 
his who’s in the shipping line. The two old 
gentlemen lunched together, and the dad 


confided to him the fact that he had a 
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scamp of a son who wanted something to do 
without any brains required for the doing of 
it, or something of that kind, and the end 
of it was that this old pal of his made an 
offer. The long and short of it is that he 
had a vacancy in his office for a clerk, and 
he’s taken me on.” 

“And what are you to get, Arthur?” 
asked Clara, the practical side of her nature 
to the front. 

“ A hundred and fifty to start with. It’s 
not exactly wealth, but it’s more than I’m 
worth, you know, and of course he’s only 
offered it because he’s a friend of the 
dad’s.” 

“ And you are going to-morrow! ” 

“Yes, darling. I’ve taken rooms close to 
Willesden Junction. It'll be handy to run 
up to the City.” 

Clara laid her hand on his. 

* You'll stick to it, dear, won’t you? It 
will be hard for you at first, remember.” 
“Oh, I'll stick to it right enough, 
got something to work for now. I want to 
make you a home, darling. Of course your 
real future home will be the Manor House, 
but I don’t want to wait till the death of 
the dear old dad before we 

know.” 

Clara thought for a moment or two, and 
the picture of herself as mistress of the 
Manor House was not unpleasant to her. 

*‘Do you think,” she asked, “that your 
father would disinherit you if you marry 
me?” 

“No, Clara. He’ll be in a frightful rage, 
but I know him too well to think that of 
him. But—if he did—would you still stick 
to me, darling ?” 

She gave a little laugh as he took her 
hand. 

“You silly boy!” she said, ‘why, of 
course 1 should. So now you must set to 
work and make a home for us both.” 

“ By George, I will. And now I’ve got 
something to show you. At least, you can’t 
see it here, because it’s so dark. It’s a little 
present for you, Clara.” 

He took a case out of his pocket and 
opened it. In the dim light she could just 
distinguish the form of a brooch. 

“Let me pin it on for you,” he said, 


I’ve 


matry, you 
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suiting the action to the word, “and you 
can look at it when you get back to the 
farm.” 

He gave her a kiss when he had finished 
pinning on the brooch—as he thought. 
But in reality he had been clumsy over it. 
At length they bade each other farewell, 
and she retraced her steps beside the ricks 
and the dark barns, back to the house. 
She glanced at the clock as she entered. 
It was over a quarter past nine, and the two 
servants had gone to bed, seeking the repose 
of those who know that they have to be at 
work by five in the morning. 

She just looked round to see that John 
Martin’s supper was ready for him—cold 
beef, bread and cheese, and a jug of beer— 
and then she went up to her room. 

She walked to the looking-glass, holding 
the candle in her hand, and started suddenly 
as she looked therein. 

The brooch was gone! 

In a moment the truth flashed upon her. 
Arthur could not have fastened it securely. 
She stood irresolute for a few seconds, and 
then went down stairs again. 

‘There was a large horn lantern hanging 
up in the hall. Her first impulse was to take 
this. ‘hen she remembered that she might 
be seen from the servant’s window with its 
light, and she did not care to have their 
suspicions roused. So she simply provided 
herself with a box of wax vestas and left the 
house, closing the door very softly. 

Swiftly she made her way to the rick. 
She never noticed, as she reached it, that 
some One was watching her from over the 
low hedge that bounded the field. Luke 
Keen was taking a short cut home, when he 
suddenly saw a female figure by the ricks. 
He peered over the hedge, then he saw her 
go down on her knees and strike a match, 
shading it from the wind with her hand. In 
its gleam he recognised the face of Clara 
Wood, and passed on his way wondering 
what she was doing at that time of night. 
But Luke’s nature was tather a secretive one, 
and he did not say a word about it when he 
got home; in fact, the incident had almost 
passed out of his childish mind. 

Clara’s match soon went out. She struck 
another—and a third, and then she saw 
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something glittering on the loose straw at 
the edge of the rick. Thoughtlessly drop- 
ping the lighted match, she seized the brooch, 
sprang up, and began to fasten it to her 
dress. At that moment there came a puff 
of wind, and, before she was scarcely aware 
of it, a ruddy flame shot up from the straw 
at her feet. 

She tried to put it out. She stamped on 
it furiously. But the wind had spread it in 
a second, and loose bits of burning straw 
were flying all around. 

And then—the flame, roaring and hissing, 
shot up against the side of the rick, seemed 
to lick it with livid tongues right up to the 
edge of the thatch ! 

She stood aghast. Her first impulse was 
to shout for help. Then she remembered 
that with the exception of the servants there 
was no one within a quarter of a mile of the 
lonely farm. She started to rush for the 
house, turned, and looked back. 

The rick was on fire ! 

Then her evil genius took possession of 
her. 

‘“‘Why should I raise the alarm?” she 
said. ‘* Why should I ever let him know it 
was I who did it? He will think it was 
done at Edward’s instigation by one of the 
men. It will serve him right, and Edward 
right, too, Let it burn!” 

Again she paused. Was it right, was it 
just that she should act thus ? 

Again her evil genius interposed and 
painted her uncle’s treatment in lurid colours. 
Again her fierce jealousy for Edward took 
possession of her. 

“ Let it burn!” she hissed between her 
teeth. 

She tore back to the house. Letting her- 
self in quietly she stole up to her room, 
and when one of the servants roused her half 
an hour later she was, to all appearances, 
fast asleep. 

John Martin was driving home in his dog- 
cart that night when he suddenly noticed a 
glare in the sky in the direction of Rushcott. 
He whipped up his horse furiously. The 
glare seemed to hang over Moreton-in-the- 
Meadow. Hedroveon at break-neck speed, 
and more and more ruddy gleamed that glare 
in frontof him. As he drew close to the gate 
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leading to the house he 
saw the great flames leap- 
ing over his beloved ricks. 

“ Curse them!” he ex- 
claimed. “ They’ve taken 
him at his word !” 

Villagers were beginning 
to gather together. A 
man greeted the farmer at 
the gate. 

“Who’s that?” 
John Martin. 

“ Sam’l Jones, sir.” 

“ Jumpuphere. Drive 
straight into Stanborough 
and call out the engines. 
Quick man !” 

“All right, sir,” 
the other, climbing 
the cart on one side 
while the farmer got 
down on the other, “ but 
there’s a terrble wind 
a-blowin’, sir, and the fire’s 
got old on them ricks.” 

“ Get off!” shouted 
John Martin, as he started 
running up the 
through the 
the farm. 

He found a score of 
men and lads gathered 
round the blazing ricks, 
vaping and helpless. Jol 
keen arrived at that 
moment. The farmer gave 
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quick, decisive directions. 
In five minutes he hada 
lineof men passing buckets 
from the duck 
pond close at hand to the 
lire. 

It was the end rick of one of the rows 
that had started. The wind, having veered 
round, blew from it straight down the row, 
and already two others were in flames. ‘The 
farmer gave orders to deluge the fourth one, 
while some boys were told off to watch the 
second row of ricks. The men worked with 
a will, but, despite their efforts, the fourth 
rick soon caught fire. It seemed an age 
before some one raised the cry: 


of water 





Let it burn! she hissed between her teeth 


“Tlere be the ingins ! ” 

They came, tearing up the drive, and 
round to the ricks. In less time than it 
takes to tell, almost, the feeding hoses were 
in the pond, the engines were manned, and 


-powerful spurts of water arose from the 


hoses. They played on that fourth rick well 
and continuously. Half an hour passed in 
anxious watching, and then the captain 
said: 





The Course of Justice 


«J think the worst is over, Mr. Martin. 
If we can keep the straw from blowing 
about. You may be thankful that you've 
only lost four ricks, with a wind like this. 

It was a stern, forbidding face upon 
which those fierce flames shone as John 
Martin stood before them. The man was 
receiving one of the hardest blows of his 
life. This fire was the work, indirectly, of 
his own son ! 

Long, long they worked into the night. 
At length, when there remained only the 
glowing embers, the farmer went to his 
house and sat down to his much needed 
refreshment. The first light of the dawn 
had just appeared on the Eastern horizon, 
and with it there arrived a functionary from 
Stanborough. 

He came in to see the farmer, a burly 
man in a dark blue frogged uniform. 

“This is a bad business, Mr. Martin,” he 
began. 

“Tt is, superintendent. 
you?” 


Sit down, won't 


“IT came to ask you if you have any 
information to give that will assist us in 
tracing the cause of it. I hear it is the 
work of an incendiary—at least, that’s the 
"umour.” 

“ Sit repeated John Martin. 
And fel! a-thinking. It was a 
struggle between justice and the love thit 
still remained to him. 

He raised his head presently, and, as he 
did so, his eyes fell upon a portrait that 
hung before him, the picture of a beautiful 
girl—almost the image of Edward Martin ; 
and why? It was his mother. 


cown !” 


then he 
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He buried his head in his hands. 
he looked up. 

« T have no information to give,” he said, 
“and I do not wish any steps taken. The 
affair was possibly an accident. Help 
yourself to anything you want, superin- 
tendent. I'll send my niece to see to you. 
I’m going out. Good morning!” 

Nevertheless it was by the merest chance 
that the village did not know the real author 
of the fire that very morning. 

Job Keen was eating his breakfast in the 
bosom of his family. Of course there was 
only one topic of conversation. Presently 
there came a pause in it. 

“I say, father,” began Luke, “ when I was 
a-comin’ 

‘* Hold yer tongue and get on with vour 
vittles! Ill tell ’ee what, Martha,” he went 
on to his wife, ‘this ’ere’s Master Edward’s 
doing, this is.” 

Little Luke pricked up his ears. 

val loike to see them 
ricks fired, and depend on’t some one took 
"im at ’is word and done it.” 

‘Who ?” asked Mrs. Keen. 

“ How should I know? 
thinks it “ud please ‘im, I suppose.” 
Luke wondered much as he 
school. Then his friend Edward Martin 
had wanted the ricks to burn down!  Per- 
haps he had even asked Clara to set light to 
them? The child could not understand it 
at all, but the idea grew upon him that 
Edward would not like him to tell what he 
had seen. And Luke determined to 
be faithful to the friend who had kept his 

promise to him ! 


Again 


said as ’ow ’e’d 


Some one as 


went to 


was 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic wok 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Japanese Self-Denial 
THE gigantic results of the recent Salvation 
Army self-denial week have caused a number 
of other churches seriously to consider this 
effective method of raising funds for the 
carrying on of Christian work. It has been 
pointed out that the system is beneficial in 
that people are not asked to give of their 
abundance but to deny themselves luxuries, 
and thereby have a practical and personal 
interest in their gifts. The Salvation Army 
self-denial week has now spread to all 
countries in which the Army has branches, 
and not the least energetic workers in the 
cause are the Japanese, a people in whom we 
are now more interested than heretofore on 
account of the recently concluded alliance. 
Among those who have helped the Army in 
its self-denial fund are Prince Konoye, Presi- 
dent of the Japanese House of Peers, the 
Mayor of ‘Tokio, and a well-known Privy 
Councillor of the Mikado. Large posters 
are issued, pointing out the objects of the 
fund, and a reduced facsimile of one of these tp einai aiid athe alia 
we are able to reproduce by permission of the neue aati —éaihideade 
Salvation Army Headquarters Staff. of a considerable sum of monev 
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Record Sunday-School Attendances 

THaT the success of a Sunday-school 
depends to a very large extent upon the 
regularity and punctuality of its teachers and 
scholars, is well known to every one who 
engages in this branch of Christian service. 
The time-honoured giving of 
rewards to scholars for their 
regular and punctual attend- 
ance is a proof that this fact 
was recognised early, and some 
remarkable records have been 
made, not only by individual 
children, but by families of 
children. Probably the record 
is that of the Lancashire 
family shown in our photo- 
graph. The eldest sister, Miss 
Alice Ann Hallsworth, has just 
received a special nrize on the 
occasion of 





her completing 
eleven years’ attendance at 
the Great Harwood Congre- 
gational Sunday-school without 
being once absent or late! 
Her influence has been felt 
throughout the school, and 
particularly among her 
brothers and sisters. Miss 
Hallsworth, who is seventeen 
years of age, possesses a silver medal, several 
framed diplomas, besides many prize books 
for her regular attendances. Her sister 
Clara, aged fourteen, has also a recovd of nine 
years without one absent or late ark, and 
similar, though shorter records, aie those of 
her brother James, seven yeats’ regular 
attendance, and Archibald, five years’ at the 
same Sunday-school. 


Arm-chairs for Sailors 


THE connection between arm-chairs and 
the spiritual welfare of sailors may not at 
first thought be manifest. And yet there is 
a connection. The Missions to Seamen 
Society recently appealed, for a gift of fifty 
arm-chairs for each of its sixty-six institutes, 
and a friend has set an example by present- 
ing the required number to one building— 
that at Poplar in the East End of London. 
It is stated that sailors warmly appreciate 


the comfort and luxury of an arm-chair 
XXXI—a8 


when ashore, and so long as arm-chairs are 
available not a single other seat becomes 
occupied in any of the institutes. It was on 
this account that the appeal was made and 
the gift bestowed, for the mission authorities 
felt that if they are to reach the sailors with 


H. Knowles, photographer, Blackburn) 


A family with a remarkable record for Sunday School Attendance. 
The eldest girl has not been absent or late once for eleven years 


a view of supplying their spiritual needs 
they must minister to their temporal needs 
and make the institutes places where the 
men will be sure of comfort and ease. The 
new arm-chairs have been greatly appre- 
ciated by the sailors. 


The Boys’ Life Brigade 


TuaT the objects of the Boys’ Brigade 
and the Church Lads’ Brigade—the promo- 
tion of habits of obedience, reverence, 
discipline, and self-respect and of all that 
tends towards a true Christian manliness— 
are of the utmost importance and necessity 
in these days of disobedience and irrever- 
ence, will be acknowledged by all. But there 
are some who hesitate to form such brigades 
because they believe the fostering of the 
military spirit and the use of arms is not 
advisable in the case of boys and youths. 
The attention of workers among the young, 
who have these scruples, may therefore be 
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drawn to the Boys’ Life Brigade, which seeks 
to obtain the same objects as the organisa- 
tions mentioned above, by means of drill, 
not associated with the use of arms. The 


ance in keeping up the moral and spiritua 
tone of the brigade. Already there are 


seventy companies in existence and a Girls’ 
Life Brigade on the same lines is now being 











A detachment of the Boys’ Life Brigade. This organisation seeks to Mstil lessons of discipline and 
obedience, but does not permit the carrying of arms in its drill 


Boys’ Life Brigade is affiliated with the 
Sunday-school Union from which full par- 
ticulars as to its rules and regulations may 
be obtained. The drill consists of instruc- 
tions and exercises in the saving of life from 
fire, from drowning and from accident, and 
it is intended that the physical training 
thus given should prepare for helpful ser- 
vice to others, whilst imparting healthful 
vigour to the body and giving the moral 
discipline which comes from the obedience 
and mutual trust necessary in effective 
drill. 

The boys wear a uniform and when 
numbers and funds permit a brass or fife 
band is formed. Every Life Brigade is 
associated with a Christian Church or 
religious organisation, and the minister of 
the church should wherever possible be 
chaplain of the brigade. It is expected that 
church parades will be held at intervals, 
and a company Bible-class conducted by 
the captain and his officers isa great assist- 


formed. The organising secretary of the 
movement is Mr. H. E. Norton. 


In Memoriam Bibles 


It was Lord Radstock who originated the 
scheme for distributing Bibles, ‘Testaments, 
and Gospels in India as a memorial of the 
late Queen and Empress Victoria, and so 
successful has the scheme been that already 
nearly forty thousand copies of the Gospels 
alone have been sent out to our great de- 
pendency as a result of the movement. 
Indian children receive their copies from 
children at home, women from women, and 
men from men. In each little volume 
is a label, bearing the name and address 
of the donor, whilst a notice printed in 
the native tongue points out the object 
of the gift, and invites the recipient to 
send a note to the donor. All the books 
sent out in the scheme are supplied by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society at cost 
price. 
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Magazines for the Blind 

It will probably be a surprise to the 
majority of our readers to learn that there 
are several magazines published in Braille 
type for the use of the blind in this country. 
At least two of the magazines are for the use 
of children, their titles being The Chil- 
dren’s Hour and Playtime, whilst among 
the others are The Banner of Hope, : 
magazine of general literature and poetry, 
Progress published every two months as 
a means of information for the blind on 
subjects in which they are specially interested, 
containing also humorous articles and prize 
competitions; and Recreation, a monthly 
magazine for adults. We reproduce a 
photograph of this latter magazine, which 
has a considerable circulation and has just 
been doubled in size. It is edited by 
Miss Florence Nevill, and embossed and 
published by the British and Foreign Blind 
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Association. The type used is Braille, and 
the magazine is greatly appreciated by the 
blind, many of whom are enabled to sub- 
scribe to it, the cost being so low as ten 
shillings a year. This is only possible on 
account of the fact that Miss Nevill and the 
Association together bear a considerable 
part of the cost of production. In the 
number before us, which consists of sixty-six 
pages, there are two chapters of a serial story 
by-Arthur Paterson entitled “The Gospel 
Writ in Steel,” and a story by Gilbert Parker 
called “A Man, a Famine and a Heathen 
Boy.” Only those who are themselves 
afflicted can appreciate the pleasure which 
such magazines give to the blind, and it is 
by the efforts of the British and Foreign 
Blind Association that books and periodicals 
in Braille type are made available for the 
poor who have lost their eyesight. The 
Association has gathered together a band of 


This is a facsimile of " Recreation” a well-known monthly magazine for the use of the blind. 
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devoted Christian workers, many of them 
sightless, whose sole object in life is to 
ameliorate the spiritual and temporal condi- 
tion of the afflicted, and all work strenuously 
to achieve this object. 


144,860 Free Beds 


Medland Hall, Stepney, is unique among 
the charitable institutions of London. It is 
the only free shelter open to homeless and 
destitute men all the year round, irrespective 
of creed or nationality. Last year there 
were no fewer than 144,860 admissions for 
all night accommodation, but even then 
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28,270 cases had to be turned away for lack 
of accommodation. During the twelve 
months 173,130 free meals were supplied and 
11,429 different men were helped in one way 
or another, whilst in the eleven years during 
which the hall has been open, the admissions 
have exceeded a million and a half and 
1,565,874 free meals have been given, repre- 
senting 350 tons of bread. Incredible as it 
may seem the expenditure involved during 
the eleven years in achieving such tre- 
mendous results has amounted to only 
411,052 18s. 6d. This sum includes the 
outfits of four hundred men who have been 
given a fresh start in life in 











Canada, so that the average ex- 
penditure per man per night is 
only three half-pence. A gift of 
two guineas endows a bed fora 
year. Mr. Wilson Gates, of the 
Memorial Hall, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C., will be glad of any 
assistance which friends may feel 
inclined to render. The men 
helped during the past year have 
been from every English county, 




















Medland Hall, Stepney, where, last year, 144,860 free nights’ lodgings 
were g ven, and 173,130 free meals supplied to unemployed men 


from twenty-five colonies and 
dependencies, and from twenty-six 
foreign countries. ‘The profes- 
sions, trades, and occupations 
represented numbered 216. The 
men included 8 telegraphists, 5 
dentists, 4 opticians, 4 shepherds, 
3 accountants, 2 commercial 
travellers, 2 draughtsmen, 
2 journalists, 2 schoolmasters, 
2 valets, 1 brewer, 1 French 
teacher, 1 nurse, 1 riding-master 
and 1 undertaker. Medland Hall 
is a branch of the philanthropic 
wok of the London Congre- 
gat onal Union. 
Helping Criminals to a Better 
Life 

THE difficulty of regaining a 
respectable position in society 
experienced by men who have 
been once convicted and sent to 
prison, is only too well known by 
those who have made the ac- 
quaintance of the interior of a 
gaol. Not only does their punish- 
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ment fail to atone for their crime in the sight of 
the mass of people but their very company is 
shunned, and unless a generous, helping hand 
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commit his burglaries, as a proof that he 
honestly intended to ‘give up his former evil 
practices. A description of how the various 








| 
| 
| 








A set of burglar’s tools handed to a Church Army official by an ex-prisoner who had been helped to a 
better life by the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 


is held out to them they have no alternative 
but to return to the paths of evil. A splendid 
work, the true significance and importance 
of which is quite unknown to and un- 
realised by the country at large is carried on 
by The Church Army Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of which the patrons include 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Duke 
of Iite,and the Honorary Secretary is Mr. 
Colin F. Campbell. Men looked upon by 
the general public as hardened and irre- 
claimable criminals have been met at the 
prison doors by the officers of the Society 
and taken to the Church Army Labour 
Homes, after a period of probation in 
which they have been placed in situations 
and proved themselves honest and _ in- 
dustrious citizens. Perhaps it would be no 
exaggeration to say that half our criminals 
continue in their evil practices because they 
are not given an opportunity of again walk- 
ing in the path of virtue. The Prisoners’ 
Aid Society realises this and seeks to help 
the men to a better life not only morally 
but spiritually. As an instance of the good 
results achieved by Mr. Campbell and his 
workers it may be stated that an ex-convict 
the other day sent to the Secretary of the 
Suciety the tools with which he used to 


tools were used accompanied the articles. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Colin Campbell we 
are able to reproduce a photograph of these 
tools. The Church Army Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society is doing not only a 
Christian work but a work that must be of 
incalculable benefit to the State. 
The Bible in Eskimo 

As may be imagined the work of trans- 
lating the entire Bible into a non-Aryan and 
more or less obscure language, is one 
which involves an immense amount of labour 
and can only be undertaken by missionaries 
who have spent many years among the 
people for whom they are preparing the 
Word of God in the mother tongue. It is 
therefore a matter of satisfaction that at 
last the Eskimos have received the whole of 
the Scriptures in their native language. 
The work of translating has been going on 
for years under the auspices of the Bible 
Society of Denmark, and in Greenland the 
completion of the great task has been hailed 
with delight. Among the Eskimos there 
are no fewer than ten thousand members of 
the Danish Church, and from a spiritual 
point of view the various Christian com- 
munities in the far Northern land are in a 
flourishing condition. 
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Reclaiming Drunkards 

THE Salvation Army has set itself the 
task of reclaiming five thousand habitual 
drunkards this year, and although the work 
is one requiring more than human aid, the 
officers feel confident of success in answer 
to their prayers and as a result of their 
efforts. The methods adopted by the Army 
are daring. They go to the public-houses, 
and out of the 14,362 such places in 
London, no fewer than 10,000 are visited 
weekly, and many cases of permanent re- 
clamation have been brought about in men 
and women .first reached in this way. 
Strange to say, a large number of brewers, 
distillers and publicans are “in sympathy 
with the movement.” General Booth, in 
giving an account of this work at Exeter Hall 
recently, was supported by two hundred ex- 
drunkards who now wear the Army uniform. 


Almshouses for Clergymen’s Widows 
Tue Ashbourne Almshouses mentioned in 

our January number are, we learn, not the 

only instance of such an admirabie institu- 
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tion. The diocese of Winchester possesses 
in its cathedral city, and within the precincts 
of the cathedral church itself, an institution 
of a similar character, known from its 
founder as Bishop Morley’s College. It has 
an income to-day of about £800, and pro- 
vides yearly £80 each for eight resident 
pensioners, and £40 each for two out-pen- 
sioners, the beneficiaries being not less than 
fifty years of age, and possessed of not more 
than £50 a year from any other source. 

Bishop Morley, the founder of the charity, 
was one to whom the great diocese of 
Winchester owes much. A clergyman of the 
time of the first Charles, he was ultimately 
expelled from his canonry at Christchurch 
in 1647 by the Roundheads, and after 
ministering to Lord Capel on the scaffold in 
1649 he went abroad. At the Restoration 
in 1661 he was made Bishop of Worcester ; 
and in 1662 succeeded to the diocese of 
Winchester, where he spent the twenty-two 
years till his death in 1684. It was in 1672 
he founded the ‘ College” which bears his 
name. 














(Salmon, photographer, Winchester) 


Bishop Morley’s College at Winchester which provides lodging and an annual income of £80 each for eight 
ciergymen s widows. Two out-pensioners also receive £40 a year from the income of the College 
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The“ Coming-of-Age ” of Christian 
Endeavour and “Manchester 1902” 


By the Rev. Fred A. Rees, Editor of ‘“‘ Convention Journal ” 














(Elliott & Fry, photographers, Baker Street, W.) 
The Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D, 


WENTY-ONE years ago God put 

into the mind of a Cengregational 

minister in America—th: Rev. F. 

E. Clark—an idea, which, like the 
mustard seed has developed from the smallest 
to the hugest proportions. A few young 
people, converts from a recent mission, met 
in his drawing-room on February 2, 1881, 
and formed themselves into a Christian 
Endeavour Society. That was the beginning 
of a movement whose history is unparalleled 
in religious history. In June the next 
year the first Convention was held at its 
birth-church (Williston, Portland, Maine), 
when all the societies‘ then in existence 
—six—were represented. Then the rapid 
growth commenced. In 1891 there were 
16,274 societies, with a membership of about 
a million. In rgo1, the world’s secretary, 
Mr. J. Willis Baer, reported at the Cincinnati 


Convention, a total of 61,427 societies, and 
nearly four million members ; and these num- 
bers are being added to every month. A seed 
of this movement found its way to England, 
and the first British society was formed at 
Crewe in 1887. To-day, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, there are over 7800 societies. 
In addition to these there are many 
societies working on Christian Endeavour 
lines which are not affiliated with the 
National Union. The secretary of this 
union is the Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, who 
is also the editor of Christian Endeavour. 

The principles of this remarkable organi- 
sation may be briefly summarised thus: 
(1) Emphasising the person and work of Jesus 
Christ; (2) The cultivation of the devout 
life; and (3) Encouragement to zeal in 
Christian service. These are the funda- 
mentals; and, apart from these, pastors or 
leaders of societies have the fullest liberty 
with regard to methods of organisation and 
forms of service. These principles are 
founded on a pledge which all the active 
members must take. 

One of the sweetest fruits of the move- 
ment is the inter-denominational fellowship 
which it has fostered ; and this has in no 
way interfered with denominational loyalty. 
In America the Presbyterians have the largest 
number of societies ; then follow in order the 
Congregationalists, Disciples of Christ, Bap- 
tists, Cumberland Presbyterians, Methodist 
Protestants, Lutherans, and about forty 
others. In Great Britain the lead is taken 
by the Congregaiionalists, followed very 
closely by the Baptists, and then the Primi- 
tive Methodists. A notable feature of recent 
growth is the adoption of the Christian En- 
deavour by the Church of England, which 
has some thirteen societies connected with 
the National Union. The movement in the 


‘National Church is under the leadership of 


the Rev. F. J. Horsefield, of Bristol. 
Its international character is making it a 
promising agent for the advocacy of universal 
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life, and claiming its 
place in all the agencies 
which work for the good 
of mankind. Societies 
have been formed in 
schools and_ colleges, 
asylums, and institutions 
for the blind and deaf, 
umong car-drivers and 
motor-men, policemen, 
travellers, lighthouse- 
keepers, railway - men, 
factory employes, and 
in schools of reform ; 
among the soldiers in 
barracks, sailors at sea, 
and the marines; it has 
found a congenial home 


The room in which the first society was formed in prisons and = gaols 


peace. National unions are now to be found 
in the United States, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, France, Spain, 
Germany, South Africa, India, China, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Mexico, &c. The founder, 
Dr. Clark, is at present travelling in Europe, 
developing the mevement in the vatious 
countries on the Continent. The pledge 
has been translated into from forty to fifty 
languages. A general secretary has been 
appointed for India, Burmah, and Ceylon, 
in the person of the Rev. F. S. Hatch, of 
Massachusetts, whose duty it is to carry on 
an aggressive campaign in those places. 
He already reports such progress that the 
600 societies in India are likely soon to be 
doubled ; and a reformation is taking place 
in the social customs through the mixing of 
the sexes in public services, for now it is 
getting common for young men and women 
to take part in the same meeting, and to 
work on the same committees. Japan also 
has an organising secretary, in the Rev. I. 
Inanuma ; and other countries are consider- 
ing taking the same step. ° 

Christian Endeavour believes that the 
Church of Jesus Christ is not confined to a 
gathering in a special building, and therefore 
justifies its motto—“ For Christ and the 
Church ”—by settling down wherever any can 
be found who name the Name of Christ. It 
is finding its way into every department of 


(there are twenty-five 
prison societies in the United States alone), 
and it has even entered the dreary Deadwood 
Camp of St. Helena, and transformed the 
monotonous life of the captured Boers. 

Two of the main off-shoots from Christian 
Endeavour are (1) “The Quiet Hour,” 
which numbers some 30,000 “ comrades,” 
who have pledged to make it the rule of 
their life to spend at least fifteen minutes 
alone with God at the beginning of 
each day; and (2) ‘*The Tenth Legion,” 
which has a list of nearly 20,000 Christians 
—not necessarily Christian Endeavourers, 
who will set apart for Christian work at least 
one-tenth of their income. 

That the movement is of inestimable value 
to the Church is proved by the latest report 
which indicates that in all some 160,000 young 
people have during the last year joined the 
membership of the Church from the ranks 
of the Christian Endeavour Societies. 

If any justification or proof were wanted 
that the movement does not belie its 
name of “Endeavour” we have only to 
turn to the replies received to the ques- 
tion sent to societies asking them to 
state the bestthing accomplished last year. 
Here are some of the replies: “Stopped 
Sunday ball-playing, and cock- and dog- 
fighting.” ‘Hold a meeting every week 
in a place where no other religious services 
are held.” “Support a Bible woman in 
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India.” “Paid for a bed in a floating hos- 
pital.” ‘* Bought an invalid bed, which is 
loaned in the community.” “ Monthly meet- 
ing in poorhouse and gaol.” ‘ Support 
a boy on the Congo, and a girl in China.” 
“Sent three poor children to the sea- 
side for a week each instead of sending a 
wreath to the funeral of one of our members.” 
« By trading, contributed #11 10s. towards 
the church debt fund.” Supporting a bed 
in Tibet leper hospital.” “We pay all the 
taxes, insurance, and incidental expenses of 
our church.” ‘ Organised no-licence cam. 
paign.” “Helped toclose a gambling den.” 
“Pay our church coal bill.” These are 
only a few of the evidences that the Chris- 
tian [:ndeavour, is not a movement for 
encouraging prigs and Pharisees, but that it 
justifies its name by training the young 
peopie in practical Christian service. And 
herein lies its connection with the Sunday- 
school, in that it takes the scholars, just 
when they begin to feel they are beyond the 
school age, and leads them to apply the 
lessons they have there learnt in definite 
service for Christ and the Church. It is 
therefore the best organisation yet found 
to connect the two, and the best answer 
to the oft asked question—how shall we 
retain vur senior scholars ? 

The future of the movement is “ bright 
with the promise of hope.” ‘This great 
army of enthusiastic recruits will soon take 
the front ranks in the battle against the 
forces of sin. The future will see the 
More general application of Christian prin- 
ciples to every phase of human life. “I 
promise Him that I will strive to do what- 
ever He would like to have me do,” is 
not a meaningless pledge to the tru2 En- 
deavourer. Already it has made a difference 
to the mill-worker, the apprentice, and in 
the home circle. The Bible has taken the 
place of the novelette, and the prayer- 
meeting is better enjoyed than the theatre. 
We speak what we do know. The mark 
of progress, and the inspiration for fuller 
service will be a distinction of the great 
National Convention which is to be held 
during Whit-week this year. This Con- 
vention will also mark the “ Coming of Age” 
of the Christian Endeavour, and will there- 
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fore be of international importance through 
its being the only one held this year. 
Manchester is the favoured city where 
this Convention is to be held, and famous 
as “Cottonopolis”” is for great crowds and 
big assemblies it is confidently anticipated 
that Whit-week will see a distinct advance 
on any gathering ever held in this city, if 
not the largest religious meeting ever held 
on these shores. For months past an 
energetic council has been at work with the 
arrangements. Some fourteen committees 
have been attending to the different depart- 
ments, and with conspicuous success ; and 
it is safe to say that no convention has ever 


Mr. J. W. Baer, Secretary, United Society 


been prepared for with greater promise than 
‘« Manchester 1902.” The largest halls in 
the city have long since been engaged, viz., 
the Free Trade Hall, seating 4000 ; St. 
James’ (8000); Y.M.C.A. and the Friends’ 
Meeting House. Henglers’ Circus is also 
being negotiated for. One pleasing feature 
in this connection is the fact that all these 
buildings are in a line with each other, and 
in the same locality. These will provide ac- 
commodation for from 16,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons. In all it is expected that from 25,000 
to 30,000 persons will be attending the Con- 
vention ; and for from 3000 to 5000 of these 
accommodation will have to be provided. 
It is intended to turn some of the largest 
school-rooms in the city into hostels for this 
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purpose and every effort is being made to pro- 

vide the best comforts at the least expense. 
The programme promises a rich treat, 

and is certainly worthy of the special 








Rev. W. Knight Chaplin, Secretary, British National 
Council and Editor of “‘ Christian Endeavour” 


character of this “Coming of Age” Con- 
vention. There will be “a demonstration in 
favour of Civic Righteousness and Inter- 
national Brotherhood.” The history and 
results of the movement will be dealt with 
under such headings as—* Early 
and how far they have been 
and “Early ideals, and how far they have 
been realised.” ‘The permanent place of 
Christian Endeavour, in the Church will be 
noticed (1) “As aiding the growth of 
Christian charactér,” and (2) ‘* As an agency 
for aggressive work.” The Junior Rally, 
always such a popular part of every Con- 
vention programme, will not be behind the 


1 
best of 


criticisms, 
justified,” 


the 
uilding of “The good ship Endeavour.” 
Schools of Methods are being arranged, and 
a special praise service will be held in the 
St. James’ Hall. An open-air demonstra- 
tion will be held in Albert 
where under the statues of Albert the Good, 


other years as they illustrate 


} 


the Square, 
Gladstone, Bright, Bishop Fraser, and others, 
hymns of righteousness will be sung. 
Among those who have promised to take 
part, in addition to the members of the 
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National Council, are the following: Revs. 
Dr. F. E. Clark, Founder, and President of 
the World’s Christian Endeavour Union 
(who, in addition to his parts in the Con- 
vention programme, has kindly consented 
to fall in with the special request made that 
he should preach for Dr. Maclaren at the 
ordinary service of Union Church on Whit- 
Sunday morning); Mrs. Clark; Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, the Nonconformist Bishop of 
Manchester, if not of the world (who will 
preach the Convention sermon at g A.M. on 
the Sunday morning); Dr. Henry (who speaks 
on Civic Righteousness), John McNiell (who 
conducts the Sunday evening Evangelistic 
service): Canon Riddell, Dr. Brook, Henry 
Haigh, R. W. Burnett, F. B. Meyer, John 
Thomas, M. A., Gipsy Smith, and Mr. W. M. 
Hudson, and Councillors Jenningsand Trevor. 

To make the Convention arrangements 
better known a “ Convention Journal” has 
been started which has reached its ninth 
issue. It is the first time in the history of 
Christian Endeavour Conventions for such 
a magazine to be published and the result 
has more than justified its inception. 

The chairman of the local Council which 
has charge of the arrangement is the Rev. 
J. E. Roberts, M.A. B.D. (co-pastor with 
Dr. Maclaren). He has thrown himself 
heart and soul into the movement, and is 
immensely popular in Endeavour circles. 
He is ably seconded by the Convention 
secretary, Mr. W. H. McKellen, who is also 
secretary of the South-east Lancashire 
District Unions. The Rev. Dr. C. Leach 
is the Vice-President. Among the Honorary 
Presidents are the Rev. J. Watson, President 
of the National Council (whose ill-health, 
however, will prevent his taking any active 
part in the meetings), the Lord Mayor of 
Manchester, Sir W, H. Houldsworth, Bart., 
M.P., W. H. Holland, Esq., M.P., Alderman 
Juckworth, Esq., W. J. Crossley, Esq., J.P. 
Revs. Canon Hicks, Dr. Maclaren and Dr. 
Mackennal. 

The prayers which are preceeding the 
Convention justify all who are interested in 
its arrangements in expecting that the meet- 
ings will be full of Holy Ghost power, and 
Pentecostal blessings. Our readers will we 
are sure join their prayers to this same end. 





Mrs. Golding’s Bonnet 


By J. Deane Hilton 
Iilustrated by Frances Ewan 


E all felt very sorry for Mrs. 

Golding. You must know that 

she was left a widow suddenly, 

and being so unworldly, so en- 

tirely incapable of fending for herself, every 
one was disposed to help her. Her husband, 
George Maxwell Golding, had been an artist, 
with a great deal more talent than industry 
and frugality ; when he died he left his wife 
totally unprovided for. The people of our 
suburb are somewhat inclined to ostenta- 
tion, they like to make out that their in- 
comes are larger, and their family connec- 
tions grander than they really are; they 
are also guilty of various other little weak- 
nesses and meannesses—very much like the 
denizens of other select suburbs. But with 
all their faults they are not lacking in 
human sympathy, 1 am thankful to say. 
Our friend, Mrs. Golding, had no resources, 
no relatives who were disposed to assist her. 
Her husband’s sister, Mrs. Mortimer, was 
well-to-do, but showed no eagerness to fly to 
the assistance of her relative. I fancied 
there was an estrangement, but was not sure. 
Our rector, the Rev. Barnabas Truslove, 
M.A., has his hands pretty full, but he can 
generally be relied upon to assist any one in 
trouble. He it was who suggested starting a 
fund to pay the rent of Mrs. Golding’s tiny 
house, and to keep her going until she was 
able to support herself by giving lessons in 
music, and typing. The clergyman managed 
the affair with his usual delicacy. The 
subscriptions were anonymous, and _ the 
widow never knew who were helping her 
and who were not. I believe Mr. Alfred 
Cowley, the Bohemian, was a subscriber, 
although he never owned to it. Mrs. 
Golding, by-the-bye, was a bright little 
woman, with light brown hair, blue eyes, 
and a trim figure. She looked about five 
and twenty—Matilda says five and thirty, 
but that is absurd. No matter what she 
wore, she always seemed to me to look 
a lady. Matilda said she was one of those 


women “who pay for dressing,” whatever 
that may mean. Of course she could not 
afford a servant; but if you looked in upon 
her at any time, her small house was always 
beautifully neat and clean. I fancy she used 
to get up very early in the morning to do 
the steps before any of the nei 
servants were stirring. In my of 

would have made a much better wife for one 
of our young men than any of those harum- 
scarum, golfing and tennis-playing girls who 
get so much attention. But young men have 
a silly prejudice against widows, and then 
Mrs. Golding never gave the least encou- 
ragement to admirers. I don’t believe the 
possibility of changing her condition ever 
entered her head. We were the 
subscribers, of course. Matilda said I was 
wickedly munificent, also that I would not 
have given half as much if Mrs. Golding 
had been old and plain. But Matilda rarely 
misses a chance of making me feel my own 
unworthiness. 
about charity ; 


noours 


among 


The rector had his own ideas 
’ 


very sound id 


as, I admit. 
He held that it was a sin to assist the i 
and the drunken. 


idle 
I wish he was a states- 
man. He arranged the subscriptions on a 
sliding-scale, so to speak. Mrs. Golding 
made no secret of her financial condition : 
as her earnings increased, so our subscrip- 
tions diminished. This was as it should be, 
and no one had any objection to make. If 
Mr. Truslove had not broken down from the 
eflects of over-work, and gone away to the 
south of France, leaving that gawky curate, 
Davidson in charge, everything would have 
gone smoothly. Poor little Emily Golding ! 
She was not a first-class pianist, she held no 
certificates, her pupils were few and not 
very remunerative. Elow could she hope 
to compete with Miss Florelli, L.R.A.M., 
the brilliant professional? And as for her 
typing !—well, I don’t wish to be un- 
charitable, but the “copy” I let her have 
to type came back sadly mangled. Her 
machine was a cheap one, and was subject 
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to attacks of nervous debility ; moreover she 
was a very slow operator. I really found it 
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to earn 


their own living. I don’t see 
why 


they should be obliged to; a few 


Mrs. Golding appeared at church one Sunday morning in a new bonnet ... you can hardly imagine 
the amount of talk this bonnet—or was it a hat ?—caused 


impossible to use the work she sent in, 
though of course I said nothing to Matilda. 
The world is cruelly hard upon little women 
like Emily Golding, who have never learned 


chivalrous, wealthy young fellows might 
give up their expensive cigars and their 
whiskies and sodas, and hand the pro- 
ceeds of their self-sacrifice to unpro- 
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tected young females ; but this is ridiculous 
optimism. 

A smart bonnet is a very small thing— 
it was a very small thing—but what dreadful 
consequences it may bring in its train! I 
myself have had some bitter experiences of 
such trifles, if I dared to speak. Mrs. Gold- 
ing appeared at church one Sunday morning 
in a new bonnet, and very charming she 
looked in it. You can hardly imagine the 
amount of talk this bonnet—or was it a hat? 
Iam not sure which—caused. Matilda came 
home full of it ; she didn’t say a single word 
about the sermon. She declared the thing 
must have cost a couple of gwineas at the 
very least, and more than that, she said Mrs. 
Golding had assumed the article of finery 
with the express purpose of attracting the 
attention of the curate. Matilda was 
eloquent, people who were the recipients of 
charity, she urged, had no business with 
such luxuries as bonnets which she herself 
would hesitate to purchase. Then the 
children wanted this, that, and the other, 


and in short, I, the father of the family, 
would be guilty of gross social and financial 
immorality if I continued my subscription. 


What could I do? Matilda always has her 
own way, and when the curate called about 
the subscription, she saw him and settled 
the matter. Mrs. Skeate, the notorious 
busy-body and gossip, called soon after, and 
made Matilda a great deal worse. Mrs, 
Skeate tore she little widow’s character to 
shreds. She was certain that Mrs. Golding’s 
dress was new as well as her bonnet. Her 
servant had seen a cardboard box which the 
dustman had collected from Mrs. Golding’s 
house, and it bore the name of a fashionable 
dressmaker in the West End. ‘The ladies 
declared they were shocked ‘and upset, and 
all that, but it seemed to me that the news 
acted upon their spirits like a tonic. Mrs. 
Skeate paid calls at nearly every house in 
the suburb, and owing to her assiduous 
labours, poor Mrs. Golding’s subscription 
list was reduced to a mere skeleton. ‘These 
good, charitable souls never thought of 
asking Mrs. Golding for an exp: nation. 
Why should they? What defence could she 
possibly make ? 

I never at any time had the privilege 
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of being in the widow’s confidence. I don’t 
know what her feelings were, but I think she 
must have suffered a good deal about this 
time. It must have been very unpleasant for 
her, when ladies, with whom she had been 
on friendly terms, passed her in the street 
with a cold nod or a rude stare. I used to 
hear her wheezy old piano being. thumped 
sometimes, when I passed her house in the 
afternoons, and I wondered how she was 
getting on. 

Once when Matilda and I had been up in 
town to attend the private view of the Royal 
Institute, we passed Mrs. Golding near the 
station where the shops are. She did not 
see us. Matilda would have it that she had 
been in to Cohen’s, the big jeweller’s and 
pawnbroker’s, to buy some article of adorn- 
ment. “How she can have the face to 
behave so, I can’t imagine,” said the 
indignant Matilda. I said nothing, having 
other matters to think of just then. 

The summer left us early that year. 
October was quite winterly. I had seen 
Mrs. Golding from my study window, passing 
along the road, and it seemed to me that 
she was thinly clad and rather shabby; she 
walked, too, with her fair head bowed. She 
had not worn the offending bonnet for 
a long time. It began to be whispered that 
her pupils, the few she had, were leaving her 
one by one. I know the type-writer went 
wrong beyond the hope of repair, and I 
could give her no more work. She suggested 
copying by hand ; but, alas! her writing was 
worse than mire, which is saying much. 
The ladies said she was being rightly served 
for her extravagance and folly, to give it no 
worse name. Perhaps she was. I thought 
the ladies ought to know. When I chanced 
to meet Mrs. Golding one day, I noticed 
that her look of brightness had faded; she 
walked slowly, languidly, and seemed to be 
in low spirits. She regarded me in a rather 
startled way, I thought, when I spoke to 
her. I really felt very sorry for the poor 
little wonan. I know I am clumsy and 
awkward—+<atilda says stupid—but I put it 
as delicately as I could. I asked her if she 
were not in straitened circumstances, and 
could I do anything for her ? 

“Oh, no, Mr. Baker,” she said, with a 
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laugh that sounded a little forced, “I want 
for nothing. I have my pupils, you know, 
and when I let the rooms I shall do very 
well.” 

“ What rooms, may I ask ?” 

“My upper rooms. I don’t want them, 
you know, I am all by myself. If you 
should happen to hear of any lady who 
wants lodgings, you will think of me, won’t 
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She made a pause. It was growing 
dark, and I am dreadfully short-sighted, 
but I fancied she was crying. I hardly 
knew how to answer her. I did not 
like to speak out plainly about that bonnet. 
“You see, Mrs. Golding,” I said, “ladies 
are inclined to be censorious. I believe 
some of them wondered how you could 
afford to dress so well .” I stopped. 


Matilda began to cry with passionate abandon 


you? 
in.” 

I assured her I would remember. 

Still she waited and seemed anxious to say 
something more, ‘ You have been very kind, 
Mr. Baker,” she said, “I wish you would tell 
me something. I want to know why——~” 

“Well, my dear?” I am old enough to 
calla woman of that age, my dear. 

“ Why are all the people so different from 
what they used to be? You know how kind 
they were at first.” 


The house is a pleasant one to live 


“ Thank you,” she said, quietly, “ I under- 


stand. Perhaps they would be sorry if they 
knew. I have had to bear such humiliations, 
Mr. Baker. But it does not matter now. I 
believe I shall be provided for. I have hope 
of brighter days. Good-bye.” 

She turned away, and broke down very 
badly. I could hear her sobbing as she 
went into her little house, which was all dark 
and s. lent. 

I .upposed from what she said about 
being provided for, that her well-to-do re- 
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lative had promised to help her. 
thought 

Some days later, the milkman told our 
maid that he had taken upon himself to ask 
the doctor to call upon Mrs. Golding, who 
had fallen ill. It must have been true, for 
we saw Dr. Buchan’s carriage draw up at the 
house more than once. Then one morning 
the doctor did not come, and all the blinds 
of the little house were pulled down. 

I was going across to make inquiries, when 
I met Mr. Davidson, the gawky curate. He 
was tall and pale, and not very polished 
in his manner. Shallow observers under- 
estimated Mr. Davidson. I was a shallow 
observer. He was passing me by with a hrief 
salutation, but I stopped him, and asked for 
news of Mrs. Golding. 

“]o you know, Mr. Baker,” he said, 
coking at me very sternly, ‘‘ that that poor 
woman has been slowly starved to death ? 
Yes, sir, starved. God forgive us all!” 

Mr. Davidson is not a young man given 
to sentiment, but his face worked, and the 
tears fell from his eyes as he spoke. 

“Impossible!” I exclaimed, “ why I met 
her only the other day, and she made no 
complaint.” 

“Very likely, sir, Mrs. Golding was .not 
in the habit of making complaints. She kept 
her secret bravely to the end—she had sold 
or pawned nearly everything she possessed ; 
but I think, Mr. Baker, some of us Christian 
people might have tried a little harder to 
find it out. Not that Iam less blameworthy 
than the others. I am afraid, sir, that certain 
evil-speaking women have worked great 
mischief. I trust we shall all profit by this 
lesson. Good morning.” 

Mr. Davidson strode away at a great pace. I 
went indoors, feeling as if 1 had been whipped. 
There was no getting away from the curate’s 
condemnation. 


I never 


His words had cut me. 


That 
upon us. 


afternoon Mrs. Mortimer called 

She drove up ina grand carriage. 
Though not a very refihed woman, she was 
good-hearted, I believe, for she cried as she 
talked, without any attempt at disguise. 
“Poor dear Emily,” she said, “she was so 
awkward to get on with. I would have 
sent her money, if she had only asked ; but 
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Emily’s notions were peculiar, she never 
would ask for help. I did send her a few 
things to wear, though with fear and tremb- 
ling, you could never tell how she would take 
benefits—I had no further use for them, and 
was only too glad to let her have them.” 

I looked across at Matilda, and she under- 
stood. 

“That bonnet with the French 
flowers?” said Matilda in a faint voice. 

*‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Mortimer, 
one I bought in Paris. I am glad she had 
sense enough to wear it. JI assure you, Mrs. 
Baker, I had only worn it three times.” 

Mrs. Mortimer looked astonished, as well 
she might, for at this point Matilda began to 
cry with passionate abandon. In fact I 
have not seen her so moved since—well, 
this is not the place to make reference to 
our family bereavements. Matilda is good- 
hearted in the main, and is generous to a fault 
sometimes, but she is always at the mercy of 
the first scandal-monger that comes along. 


silk 


“that is the 


When Mr. Truslove came back quite 
strong and vigorous after his long rest, the 
curate told him everything that had happened 
during his absence. The next Sunday, 
when he gave out the text, we could all see 
that something was weighing heavily upon 
his mind. Mr. Truslove 
reputation for eloquence. 
he was an excellent parish priest, 
a failure in the pulpit. I express no opinion 
upon the matter, neither will I venture to 
criticise this particular sermon. I only note 
the effect it produced. He preached upon 
charity, charity which thinketh no evil, 
which suffereth long and is kind. The effect 
of his eloquence was that nearly every woman 
in the church had her handkerchief out, and 


had not much 


People saic 


if some of them did not feel bitterly remorse- 
ful and heartily ashamed of themselves, I am 
the more mistaken. 
And when poor little Emily Golding was 
laid to: rest beside her husband, you should 
have seen t wreaths and crosses 
lhe that 
was lavished upon flowers would have kept 
the in affluence for a twelvemonth. 
Alas! and alas! what was the use of it all? 


It seemed to me an ironical compliment. 


e pune Ol 


money 


h 
that covered her grave! 


widow 





Curios of the Camera 
The Solution of the March ‘* What is it?” 


In our March issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 
answer, “or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount 
equally between them.” The only “ description” that we gave of the photo-puzzle was 
that it was ‘“‘ something which every one of our readers has seen.” 


Now as a matter of precise fact nobody has guessed it! But two competitors came so 
very near the actual thing that we have awarded the prize in equal division between them. 
The fortunate ones are Miss WINIFRED ADEyY, Tarrant Monkton, Blandford; and, 
A. F. C. Potiarp, 3 Ilchester Gardens, W., both of whom guessed that it was part of 
the profile—nose, eye, and moustache—of his Majesty the King as engraved on a Penny 
Postage stamp. 

Our photograph, as it happens, was taken from a Half-penny Stamp. But the above 
answers have been adjudged to be sufficiently correct, and the amount won, £2 ros., has 
been duly forwarded to each of the winners, with our congratulations. This is, we 
notice, the third time that A. F. C. Pollard has been one of the winners. And herewith 
we give a photograph of the King’s profile, enlarged fifteen times—that is just half the 
size of our Photo-puzzle, which was enlarged thirty times 

So that the absolutely correct solution of the What-is-it? would have been “ part of the 
profile of the King’s head enlarged from a half-penny postage stanfp about thirty times.” 




















Among the incorrect answers, a few, even 
in the brief space that is at our disposal 
this month, deserve individual mention, 
as they go to show that any given object 
may, to some people, resemble any other 
object. 

For example, the SUNDAY MAGazINE 
publishes a portion of the: King’s profile 
and asks what it is. Straightway, without 
any equivocation or reservation whatever, 
one candidate for the £5 replies, “It is 
a goat,” another, “It is a cat,” a third, 
“Tt is a mouse,” a fourth, “It is a sparrow 
under RoOntgen rays,” and a fifth, “It 
is the nose of a donkey standing by a 
cloaked Italian peasant,” a sixth, “It is a 
snowflake,” a seventh, “It is a lady.” There 
is nO mincing matters, no hesitation as to 
the complete and unquestionable accuracy 
of each solution, no choice of guesses, and 
yet it seems incredible that any object 
outside “ Alice in Wonderland ” should “ re- 
semble” even remotely, at one and the 
same time, a sparrow under X rays (a 
wretched little bird indeed if it were 
like that) a goat, a snowflake, and a 
lady. Incredible, yet true, as our letters 
testify. 

After these, it seems quite reasonable to 
guess, as other competitors do, that the 
object is a comb, a portion of grained wood- 
work, lace, a piece of blotting-paper with 
stains on it, sea-weed, icicles, or an ‘‘ em- 
bedded fossil fern.” The fern, especially in 
a coal-fossil state, is quite a favourite guess, 
but far and away the most popular solution 
is “frost on a window pane.” More than 
half of all the guesses favour this glacial 
theory, and though a few deviate so far as to 
say “snow,” “ hoar-frost on a paving-stone,” 
“frost on a twig,” or, “a small plot of 
ground dug up and layed down eyenly and 
on which some snow has fallen and got 
partly thawed,” the great majority pin their 
faith to the simple statement, “frost on a 
window pane.” And if it had not happened 
that the object in question was King 
Edward’s profile, there is no reason why 
they should not have been right. 

But we would venture to advise our 
readers that it is a golden rule for photo- 


puazle guessing, and an axiom from which 
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there is no appeal, that the correct answer 
will nof be anything that the photograph 
resembles. Now, our March “What is it?” 
did resemble a fern and also frost-work, and 





The King’s profile as shown on a halfpenny stamp 
énlarged fifteen times 


it was therefore a foregone conclusion that 
neither of these could possibly be the right 
solution. So that though the competitors 
who returned those answers had the merit of 
a “sweet reasonableness,” they had really a 
worse chance of the prize than the others who 
said that his Majesty’s profile was a cat, or 
a donkey standing by a cloaked Italian 
peasant. 

On the next page will be found another 
problem which awaits a solution, and we 
hope that when the prize winners are 
announced in our July number many of our 
readers will find their researches have been 
crowned with success. 
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What is it? 


It is something which, we feel sure, every one of our readers has seen many times, 
especially at the dinner-table. 


What is it? 


If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle, 
Sunpay MaGazing, 15 ‘Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will give 
4,5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is right we will 
divide that amount equally among them. Those who prefer to do so may take the money 
in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by May 25, 1902. ‘I'he result will be published in the 


July Number. ‘There will be another “ What is it?” next month. 





he 
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The magnified skin of an eel 
MAGNIFIED EEL-SKIN 


No. 3.—You would scarcely think in 
looking at a live eel that his slippery skin 
was covered with scales like that of other fish. 
Yet such is the case, and the photograph 
which we publish on this page shows how 
the skin appears under the microscope. 
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The scales, which are small, are deeply em- 
bedded and not easily visible in the living 
animal, but when the skin is dried they are 
quite conspicuous. The cause of the slipperi- 
ness of the eel is the fact that the skin in the 
living animal is provited with a large progor- 
tion of mucus. 


(Sent by J. J. Ward) 


EVIL FRUSTRATED 

No. 4.—The little chapel shown in the 
accompanying photo is situated in West 
Bradford, a tiny village near Clitheroe. ‘The 
owner of the surrounding land disliked the 
chapel folk, so he erected lime kilns on his 
land, close to the building, and kept them 
burning on Sundays, with the idea that the 
smoke would blow into the chapel and make 
it untenable. But the wind always blewin the 
opposite direction, and carried the smoke 
away from the chapel, instead of towards it. 
The chapel remains to this day, whilst the 
kilns are disbanded and a heap of ruins. 


(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Btackburn) 








A chapel with a remarkable history 





“These Things are True” 


X. “To Doubt would be Disloyalty ” 
By the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle 


(Mills, photo, London) 
Rev. J. GREGORY MANTLE 


There is no doubt that in conduct- 
ing a work such as that of the Wes- 
leyan West London Mission, a busi- 
ness training in early days proves of 
great value to a minister and such a 
training the Rev. J. Gregory Mantle 
has found stand him in good stead at 
St. James's Hall where he is working 
single handed as the colleague and 
substitute of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes. Mr. Mantle is only one year 
short of fifty, and from a child he had 
business principles instilled into him, 
for his fatherwas a successful draper in 
alarge way of business, and Mr. Mantle 
himself was apprenticed at Birming- 
ham. But his conversion led him to 
aspire to the ministry of the Gospel, 
and after much open-air preaching 
he became a Wesleyan minister, his 


TuHIs is the story of raising a thousand pounds. 
Over five years ago I was sent to take charge of a 
church in a fashionable watering-place on the south 
coast. In many respects it was considered a forlorn 
hope. Everything seemed to be ayainst the prosperity 
of the church. The congregation had dwindled 
almost to the vanishing-point ; it was often not more 
tnan fifty on Sunday nights. ‘The building was dirty, 
draughty, and in debt, yet it was a beautiful building, 
capable of accommodating nearly nine hundred 
people. The people were disheartened and depressed. 
They were tired of carrying financial burdens from 
which there seemed little hope of being delivered. 
One of my last words of encouragement before 
entering upon this difficult work was from George 
Miller of Bristol. He promised to pray for me, 
and he had communicated to me, in some small 
degree, the mighty faith which characterised his 
wonderful labours. I decided, therefore, to take 
all the burdens of the church on my own shoulders, 


for I saw that the people were no longer able to 
carry them. 

At the meeting 
new pastor, I declared my intention of raising a 
thousand pounds to rid the church of debt, so that 
the necessary alterations to make the church comfort- 


for the recognition of the 


able could be completed. I was bold enough to say 
that before Christmas Day the whole of the thousand 
pounds needed for this purpose would be forth- 
coming. I stated, moreover, my firm belief that God 
would send this money in answer to prayer and with- 
out employing any methods for raising funds which 
nowadays are so commonly resorted to. 

This was in October, and as there happened to bea 
representative of the Local Press present, I found 
myself publicly committed in the next day’s newspaper. 
This public committal was a great help to me, for I 
felt that in some degree God’s honour was involved. 
I think I can say, without unkindness, that I was 
not much helped by the faith of the people, many of 
them, indeed, were decidedly incredulous. 

At first my own faith was somewhat tried, and a 
month passed before I had adistinct assurance that God 
was going to undertake for me. I had been earnestly 
praying about this matter one morning, when the 
postman’s knock called me to the cuor. The letter- 
box contained a communication from that princely 
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benefactor, Frank W. Crossley, of Manchester. His 
beautiful letter was accompanied by a cheque for 
£250. When I showed it to one of the officials 
who was decidedly incredulous, his unbelief was 
rebuked, and as his eyes filled with tears, he said, 
“Tt will be done.” 

As Christmas drew near, and we wanted several 
hundred pounds to complete the thousand, I used 
to get away into the country and encourage my 
heart by communion with God, for “the nurse of 
faith is prayer.” . Before Christmas morning the 
whole amount had been received, one triend pro- 
mising a hundred pounds by a telegram containing 
the words, ‘‘ Thy faith hath saved thee.” That was a 
happy Christmas Day, for the debts were gone and, 
best of all, the people had learned that we are never 
straitened in God. 

The work of cleaning, warming and _ ventilating 
the building was immediately commenced, involving 
an outlay of twelve hundred and fifty pounds more. 
After six weeks absence from the church while this 
work was being done, we returned to a well-warmed, 
attractive, and beautifully lighted building, and the 
whole amount required for the work of renovation 
was paid at the opening services. So that in less 
than six months the sum of two thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds had been raised, and with such 
recollections, I have always felt, when face to face 
with similar needs, that: 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 


first charge being in Birmingham. 
Mr. Mantle has proved successful 
in his new post of follower to the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, his sermons 
being listened to with keen interest 
by the hundreds who gather in St. 
James’s Hall. 

The work of the West London 
Mission is of a peculiar character 
needing special qualifications, and the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church would 
have had to search far to find a man 
better fitted for the post than Mr. 
Mantle. He has a way of appealing 
to the young possessed by few, and 
his influence with young men is 
remarkable, 

But open air preaching is Mr. 
Mantle’s favourite form of service, and 
unlike most evangelists who take up 
this work he invariably preaches a 
regular sermon, and finds that large 
numbers of people will rem-in at a 
street corner listening from beginning 
to end of the sermon. 


XI. “Lo, I am with you alway” 


By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 

When young it is natural for us to look to parents 
and friends to be our guardians and deliverers from 
harm, and, consequently, unless the lesson is imparted 
by such, the childish mind fails to comprehend that 


it is God working through them. I well remember 
the first time, however, that He was to me a real 
rescuer. As a boy I had learned the delightful art 
of swimming, and one of my greatest pleasures was 
to remain under water as long as possible, darting 
hither and thither, after the fashion of a fish. It 
happened, however, on one occasion when sporting 
thus in a large swimming bath, that I found myself 
with head fixed between the wooden steps which 
descend into the deepest part of the bath, and for 
several seconds I was “in a fix” indeed. There 
was no possible means of making my dilemma known, 
and all that I could do was to struggle to get free. I 
have often heard it said that when men are drowning, 


(Mills, photo, London) 
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Pastor Charles Spurgeon, the elder 
twin brother of Pastor Thomas 
Spurgeon, was born in London in 
1856 and, as he himself puts it, was 
‘born again” in 1865. He was edu- 
cated at Brighton, and at the age of 
seventeen entered the office of a firm 
of merchants in the City of London, 
where he had a.good grounding in 
business principles. It is a curious 
coincidence that both of the popular 
and successful ministers, who tell this 
week of God’s dealings in Providence, 
have had a business training, and 
there is no doubt that the organising 
ability thus obtained is of incalculable 
serv.ce to a minister in a large and 
populous district. 

While still engaged commercially 
Mr. Spurgeon undertook mission 
work at Wandsworth, and having 
built a new chapel there he with- 
drew from business pursuits in 1877 
and entered the Pastors’ College. 
Two years later Mr. Spurgeon settled 
at Greenwich, where his church was 
formed with sixty members. It was 
his first pastorate and he has been 
there ever since, the church having 
prospered wonderfully under his 
ministry. At present the membership 
stands at 650, and there is every 
prospect of still greater success in 
the near future. Mr. Spurgeon has 
gathered and organised what our 
American cousins would call “a real 
live church,” and no agency which 
will help on the. spiritual and social 
work among the people of the district 
is left untried. 

Mr. Spurgeon does not confine his 
efforts to his own flock for he is well 
known all over the Metropolis, and is 
an acceptable preacher wherever he 
may go to tell out the Gospel story. 


a perfect panorama of their life passes before them. 
This fact I can in a small measure corroborate, for 
home and loved ones and many events in my child- 
life passed quickly through my mind. Having swum 
the length of the bath, which was considerable, I had 
not much breath to spare, and what with the exertion 
to secure liberty, and the fear of drowning, my 
strength seemed speedily to fail. It was then, how. 
ever, that, with a sudden twist of my head, I became 
free, and rose quickly to the surface. Being already 
at the edge of the bath I laid hold of the topmost 
step, and was out of danger. I was about twelve 
years old when this occurred, and having known the 
Lord as my Saviour for some three years, I recollect 
how, in a very simple, yet sincere manner, I thanked 
Him for thus saving my life, in just such a manner as 
I would have done if 1 could have seen and spoken 
to my Deliverer. ‘the Providence that prevented a 
calamity was to me a loving and living person. 

Another event in my youthful days caused the 
same feeling of personal gratitude toward the One 
whom, having not seen, I loved. The fact that no 
one was near at hand to render immediate assistance, 
when what might have proved to be a serious accident 
occurred to me, made me the more conscious that 
God, in His good Providence, was my preserver. 

A school-fellow of mine was chasing me in our 
play time round the desks in one of the class-rooms, 
when I tripped and fell, head and hands foremost, 
through a large plate-glass window. [J ortunately, a 
balcony prevented me from falling to my destruction 
into the street below, which must have meant either 
instant death or broken limbs. As it was, upon 
rising I found a terrible gash across the fleshy 
portion of the palm, below the thumb. My first 
view of the wound revealed the fact that the main 
artery had just escaped being severed, whereupon, 
with my right hand, I immediately pressed together 
the separated portions, and heid them thus until the 
doctwr applied the needful bandage. I again recall 
the thoughts which filled my mind when resting on 
the sofa, I meditated upon God’s goodness in shield- 
ing me from further hurt, and once again the eyes 
of my heart could see Him near, and Him I 
thanked. 

Many times since then has this ever-present Friend 
proved himself to be “a very present help in time of 
trouble,” and one’s life is crowded with instances of 
divine thoughtfulness, and incidents of divine loving- 
kindness; the majority, however, are far too sacred and 
secret to be made known publicly, but each and all 
expound the text, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 
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I. Some Personal Talk 


I KNEW a clergyman in the North who 
preached and practised these words: “ Live 
so that you will be missed.” Pos- 
sessed of ample means and great talents, 
thoroughly enjoying congenial society, he 
wore himself out for others, rarely taking 
any recreation, not from any asceticism, but 
simply because he considered drudgery 
“blessed” if by it one within his reach 
could be made better or happier. Plod, 
plod, plod. Do as you're told and never 
flinch, that’s what life is, he would say. 
Severe headaches could not keep him with- 
in the walls of an ideal home at the end 
of a tiring day, if there was any small job 
he felt he ought to finish lest “the brick he 
could put in place should be wanting.” 


* 
* * 


Rich and peor were impartially cared for, 
and somehow or other after every visit he 


left the impression that he enjoyed going . 


to see us. Perhaps one of the things that 
struck me most was his joy in giving anybody 
pleasure. Very humble, he really hated any 
good deed of his to see the light. It was not 
for large sums given away or even for the 
striking sermons (always as carefully prepared 
as any he preached for a week at St. Paul’s for 
many years), it was the continuous stream of 
little kindnesses and hearty words to all sorts 
of people that have made such a deep im- 
pression on all who knew him. That no one 
was left unthanked partly accounted for the 
300 energetic parish helpers, most of whom 
went to the mill. He always insisted that 
unpaid work for God must never be scamped. 
All were taught they must never miss an 
opportunity, for when we hear the rusile of 


the wings of the angel of death we shall long 

with an almost agony of longing that we had 

cared for the things that belong to our peace 
* 


A working woman “after he died said 
to me: “The vicar did like comin’ here 
to his tea, he’d often pop in and say, ‘I 
wonder if you'll give me a cup of tea’; 
for he'd more visiting to do, and my 
word, he knew he was welcome. He 
thought nothin’ of offering to toast a round 
of bread while I was settin’ the table—he 
wasn’t a bit proud”; adding, ‘‘ Doyou see that 
little teapot on the chimney-piece? well, he 
brought me that one time when he went off, 
and tke cream jug and sugar basin another 
year. Ohdear, we do miss him,” she added. 

Just before he was taken ill a little girl of 
eleven at one of the cottages asked him to 
come to their house to “his tea,” the following 
Wednesday, and he consented if he could 
make it fit in with an engagement some miles 
off, “ but I will let you know,” he added. 

When suffering great pain he. wrote 
in bed such a beautiful long letter, saying 
how very very sorry he was to be a prisoner 
at home. No wonder when, a few hours 
before he died, his case was said to be almost 
hopeless, a woman at his side wrote, “ You 
should have heard the sobs in every room.” 
And the day the flag was half-mast high, a 
working man said, ‘I could eat no dinner, no 
tea, and no supper that day, and there was 
plenty like me.” 

I could write pages more, but I will only 
add that if these slight reminiscences are the 
slightest incentive to one reader to profit by his 
example and make their world happier, his 
many sacrifices will nothave been made invain, 
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II. Women of Worth and Work 


Speakers at the May Meetings 
Mrs. Bishop 

THe Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society is fortunate in securing as one of 
the principal speakers at its annual meeting 
on May 5, Mrs. Isabella Bishop, the 


"Mrs. Bishop, the famous traveller ; 


(Moffat, photographer, Edinburgh) 


famous lady traveller, who has seen more 
of missionaries and their work from an in 
dependent point of view than probably any 
other living person. Mrs. Bishop, who is the 
daughter of a clergyman, commenced her 
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world-wide travels at the age of twenty-one 
by a visit to Prince Edward’s Island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, whence she proceeded 
through Canada and the United States. In 
1873 her second great journey was under- 
taken to the Sandwich Islands, and these she 
thoroughly explored travelling about from 
place to place on horseback and spending 
whole days in the saddle. It might be 
supposed that such hardships as this in- 
trepid lady traveller had to endure would 
have told upon her health, but as a matter 
of fact she never enjoyed better health than 
when engaged upon her wanderings, a 
spinal complaint from which she suffered 
being greatly relieved. 
Perils in China 

As might be expected Mrs. Bishop has 
not travelled in all the wildest parts of the 
earth without encountering many perils and 
experiencing some hairbreath escapes. In 
China on one occasion she was attacked by 
an infuriated mob and only escaped after an 
assault with sticks, by hiding in an out- 
house. Had the mob succeeded in burst- 
ing the bolted door before their victim was 
rescued by the authorities, probably the lady 
traveller would have been torn to pieces. 
On another occasion in China she was 
assaulted by a mob, and rendered insensible 
by a blow upon the head from a stone 
hurled at her. Mrs. Bishop, however, does 
not know the meaning of the word fear and 
so far from deterring her from further 
journeys such incidents as those related 
above only add to her keenness for travel. 


Missions in China and India 

Mrs. BisHop is an earnest advocate of 
Christian Missions and her testimony to the 
value of the Gospel in heathen lands is all 
the more important as she views the subject 
from an independent standpoint. It was 
the untold miseries of heathen peoples that 
first led her to inquire into the matter and 
she believes the amelioration of their con- 
dition is to be achieved only by Christianity. 
Recently Mrs. Bishop declared that she be 
lieved—and this belief had been forced upon 
her in spite of a very great indifference to mis- 
sions with which she started on her journeys— 
that England could present to the people of 














India nothing that would bless their lives 
and affect their lives for lasting good except 
an historical Christ and not an historical 
Christ alone, but a living Christ, a reigning 
Christ; an obiect not only of worship but 
an object of love; an object whose constrain- 
ing love might constrain their own lives and 
supply them with something which should 
take the place of the present religiousness of 
their daily life. 
Mrs. Temple 

THE wife of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is a no less enthusiastic worker in the cause 
of temperance than Dr. Temple himself, and 





Mrs. Temple 


(Russell, photo, London) 


it was only natural that she should be one 
of the principal speakers at the Womens 
Union Meeting of the Church of England 
Temperance Society. Mrs. Temple is much 
in request as a speaker and although her 
deliverances are not often reported it would 
probably surprise most people to know how 
many addresses she does deliver in the 
course of a year. 


Temperance in the Home 

ALTHOUGH doing her best to support 
all eflorts put forth for the suppression of 
drunkenness, Mrs. Temple holds firmly to 
the belief that the home is the cradle of 
temperance. Practically the whole question 
she thinks is in the hands of the mothers of 
England, and if they will only train their 
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children properly and send their boys and 
girls to Band of Hope meetings, the drink 
question would be all but solved. Mrs. 
Temple’s advice to mothers is to keep their 
children out of the public-house, where the 
associations cannot fail to do them harm 
and not to let the boys and girls look upon 
intoxicating drink as a treat to be given on 
great occasions such as at Christmas or on a 
birthday. 


Miss Edge 


Miss EpcE who will speak at the annual 
meeting of the Zenana Bible and Medical 
Missions, studied for three years at Girton 
College, Cambridge, and passed with honours 
both parts of the Natural Science Tripos. 
She holds the degree certificate with 
honours, Girton College, Cambridge, and 
ist B.Se., London. For six years Miss 
Edge was head mistress of the Leicester High 
School. In 1895 she was accepted by the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and 
proceeded to India to assist Miss Kimmin 
in the management of the Girgaum High 
School, at Bombay. In 1898 the society 
opened.a Girls’ Boarding School,at Parchgani, 
with Miss Kimmins as Prin 





and Miss 
Edge then took entire control of the Girgaum 
School. In the early part of the year 1901 
a great honour was conferred on Miss Edge 
by the Governor in Council who nominated 
her a Fellow of the Bombay University. 
Miss Edge is the first lady missionary and the 


second lady who has received this distinction. 





Miss Edge of the Bombay High School 
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III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


V.—THE WITCH’S BRAE 


It was in a fearful storm one night, that I took 
shelter from the blast by Miss Maingay’s 
counter. I was pressed at once to come 
‘“‘ben,” and as the rain was somewhat abating, 
I resolved to wait on in case it might clear. 
A delicious cup of tea was brewed for me at 
once, and I asked for the loan of a lantern to 
take a short cut home through Corbie’s Lane. 

“Tt’s Hallowe’en,” said Miss _ Lisbeth, 
anxiously, “yell no be gaen’ by Corbie’s 
Lane?” 

“ Why not?” I asked, somewhat surprised. 

“‘ Janet could tell ye a thing or two aboot 
Corbie’s Lane,” she said, mysteriously. 

Miss Janet shrouded herself in a stately 
silence. 

«Come now, Miss Janet,” I said, as coax- 
ingly as I could, “did you ever see a—er 
—anything queer in Corbie’s Lane ?” 

Miss Janet looked round. It was that 
ghostly moment of twilight, when the wind 
seems loudest, and the coming night looks 
blackest. ‘There was a brilliant fire on the 
hearth which lit up our faces and cast dark 
shadows on the wall, while the jars of rock 
on the shelf looked like rows of white senti- 
ne!s, and the polished knobs of the chest 
ot drawers shone like twinkling demon’s 
eyes. Outside the wind danced the leaves 
into a kind of Satanic whirl, and now and 
then it made a shriek down the chimney. 

I had never heard of this ghost-story 
before, so I knew it must be long since it had 
been heardin Moulin. Miss Maingay had an 
instinct for the fitness of things, and as she 
looked round the room and remembered it 
was Hallowe’en, something told her it was 
the time to tell it. 

«« Aweel,” she began, “I must first tell 
ye-aboot the witch’s burning. 

“ | was a wee lassie, maybe twae year old 
when Neil Macandra died, and naebody but 
him in the village had been alive at the time. 
He was a laddie when it happened, but he 
minded it a’ fine. Bein’ a shepherd he 
lived by himsel’ on the brae, and it was 
JJal'owe’en nicht when he telt us a’ aboot it, 
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“ Elpy had bided ten year in the pairrish 
afore they discovered she was a witch. She 
had bonnie dark e’en, maist like an Egyptian, 
but at times she looked sae wild that folk 
said it was no canny. She was trothed to 
Andra Gillies, and used to tryst wi’ him at 
the Quech, but aifter he was frozen in the 
snaw, she would aye be wanderin’ up the 
banks as if she were lookin’ for somebody ’at 
wasna there. At times she wad be makin’ a 
fire and talkin’ tae hersel’, and folks ’at.saw 
her, didna like it. On a stormy nicht Jamie 
Gibbs saw the licht on the hill, and he took 
a gude look, and though the fuffins (flames) 
danced and the wind made the leaves 
skirl, he thocht he saw Elpy dancin’ wi’ the 
Deil. 

“There was an awfy steer (commotion) in 
the pairrish yon nicht. ‘The elders o’ the 
kirk said they wouldna hae a witch in 
Moulin. The meenister said it was no 
proved she was a witch, but he could do 
naething wi’ a’ the elders agin him. So 
they settled to tak’ her to the magistrate at 
3albeggie. 

“He was a dour man yon magistrate 0’ 
Palbeggie. He listened tae the tale, and 
Elpy was sae fleid she dauredna say a word. 
Soon he glewered at her and says : 

“«Tf she canna say she didna dance wi’ 
the Deil, it’s proved she’s a witch, and ye 
can tak her and burn her.” 

“Tt was half-four on Hallowe’en, and an 
awfy windy nicht. ‘They took her to the 
Brae by Corbie’s Lane. When they lit the 
fire, the wind gied it a lick, and the fuffins 
danced, and the folks saw naething mair 0’ 
her ava’.”* 

Miss Janet paused to take a breath. 

“ Did no one try to save her ?” I cried. 

“Na, Miss Molly, they were fleid for the'r 
lives.” . 

“})id the Laird not try to prevent it?” 

‘‘Na, Miss Molly, your great-graund-paw 
was in Edinbory at the time. Savin’ your 
presence he could be dour at times himsel’, 
but the leddie was aye douce (gentle), and 
I’m thinkin’ she would hae saved puir Elpy 
if she had been here.” 

* An exact account of the ‘‘ Witch’s burning” 
is still extant in the annals of the parish. 
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“ But the folk were mair afeard aifter the 
burnin’ than afore. ‘The wind just flung 
the ashes in ilka body’s face. Neil got 
yane in his cheek, and Andy Dysart was 
most made blind. But there was a stranger- 
body ’at stood and watched. He was hit on 
the face, and folks said ’at his head tummeld 
off. Neil didna see it himsel’, but the folks 
‘at did said he picked it up, and walked 
awa’ wi’ his head under his airm.” 

“That was clever,” I remarked. 

« Aye, and mair than that, he has walked 
over the brae ilka Hallowe’en syne.” 

“ Has any one seen him ?” 

“ ] was comin’ tae that,” said Miss Janet. 
“It was Wednesday nicht, ’at Macandra 
tell aboot it. On Thursday I had tae gang* 
ower the brae tae fetch the visitors’ washin’ 
frae the castle. Aweel, I saw naething on 
the way but a puckle sheep, and it was near 
aboot gloamin’ as I cam’ hame. It was a 
still nicht, and the sheep were bleatin’ on 
the brae. I mind there was a fine red sky. 
As I came by Corbie’s Lane I thocht I'd gie 
a cry tae Neil Macandra, and I lauched tae 
think o’ his tale o’ the witches’ brae. 

“ Aweel, I thocht I heard a body lauchin’ 
ahint me. 1 turned round and there I saw 
clear agin the sky a man-body walkin’ wi’out 
his head. 

“When I cam’ tae mysel’ I took the 
baskit and ran as if a’ the deils were aifter 
me. Neil was standin’ at his door and lauched 
tae himself as I passed by. 

“] said naething aboot it at hame_ but 
Neil telt a’ the folk in the village. ‘lhe 
lassies would be speirin’ if he carried_ his 
heid under his airm and the laddies would 
be askin’ if he wore a kilt. Deed I was 
fleid thae days! I dauredna, gang ower the 
brae, and I dauredna gang through the 
toon, but as Lisleth and Ann were at 
sairvice, and my mither was ailin’ it was 
terrible lonesome at times o’ nichts. 

“On a Tuesday morn I was gaein’ to 
th: flesher, and I saw’ Jessie Mactarlane 
rinnin’ ower the brae. She looked at me 


with a face as white as her apron, and her 
teeth chittering till ye could hear them at 
the brig. 


“Have ye seen him?’ says I. 


**Aye, says she, ‘and I’m no’ sur- 
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prised ’at ye were fleid. I wouldna gang 
ower the brae now for a hundred poon’!’ 

««¢ Aweel it was less lonesome like when 
anither body had seen him. The laddies 
would be shoutin’ to her as they had done 
to me, so she brocht her knittin’ here of an 
evenin’ and we had graund cracks o’ nichts 
thegither. 

“Sune Wednesday cam’ roon’, and I says 
tae ma mither, ‘I'll gang airly for the 
washin’,’ for I dauredna gang ower the brae 
sae late. Jessie said she would come too, 
and I thocht it real kind. Jessie took her 
Bible, and we baith sang ‘ Bonnie Dundee.’ 
Ower the brae we met the meenister, and 
he asked if we were singin’ tae frighten the 
bogies. 

“¢ Aye, sir, jist that,’ says I, a little shame- 
faced. 

“« Aweel,’ says he, ‘ there’s jist ane bogie 
that ye need be afeard o”.’ 

‘©¢What’s that ?’ said I, for we were feared 
eneuch already. 

««That’s the bogie o’ an ill conscience,’ 
says he, ‘and if ye’re no’ feared o’ that ye 
can jist lauch at a’ the rest.’ 

«Though we didna believe him we were 
a bittie cheered. As we cam’ doon the 
brae auld gaen’-aboot-body 
(tramp) comin’ west as it were tae meet us. 
He was sair bent, wi’ his head on his briest, 
but he looked up to see us singin’ sae 
blithely. Whe» he was bye we turned to 
look, and what d’ye think we saw? He was 
sae terrible bent ’at when ye saw him frae 
ahint he looked as if he walked wrout his heid. 

“¢ Yon’s him,’ says Jessie. 

“¢ It is,’ says I. 

“We didna speak anither word till we 
found ourselves at the Yettes o’ Moulin. 
As we passed Neil Macandra’s hoose Jessie 
says she heard him whisper ‘ Hunty-Gowk’ 
(April fool), but I didna hear it mysel’.” 

“But did nobody see the real ghost?” I 
asked. 

“ Na, Miss Molly, ye ken naebady gangs 
ower the brae on Hallowe'en.” 

“T really think I must hunt him myself.” 

“IT wouldna advise ye to do it, Miss 
Molly, but I dinna think ye'll gang far 
wrong if ye’ll tak’ yer Bible and siag ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee,’ ” 


there was an 
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The Merry Month of May 

In the Chinese “zodiac” the signs 
of the months of Spring are for March a 
dog, for April a hen and for May a monkey! 
Imagine our beautiful month of May having 
a monkey for its sign, even though they do 
both begin 
with an “m” 
and end with 
a-“y.” ‘The 
Egyptians 
gave May the 
sign of two 
sprouting 
plants which 
was nice, but 
oso Be our own, the 
an pill ( sign of the 
Mt. \ Twins which 

H i my! we have taken 
from old 
Rome and 
Greece is the 
best of all, and 
a boy and girl 
carrying be- 
tween them 
on their shoulders a basket heaped with 
May, white, pink and red, makes a very 
pretty picture for the merry month of 
May. But though it is a month of flowers 
and butterflies it is also a month of east 
wind and colds in the head. Every year 
when May comes round and the sun shines 
brightly, we make the mistake of pretending 
that summer has come and we put on 
lighter clothes and leave off our overcoats 
and jackets, and sit out of doors without 




















wraps in the evenings, and very soon we 
find ourselves calling it the “berry bonth of 
Bay.” Who the Twins were. At first no- 
body knows, but the Greeks said they 
were Castor and Pollux, “the great twin- 
brethren ” ; and the Romans supposed they 
were Romulus and Remus, the twins who 
founded the city of Rome. For this reason 
when they drew the sign of the Gemini, or 
twins, they sometimes put a heap of bricks or 
stones into the picture with them. 
May Blossom 

In some parts ot the country May is 
thought to be an “unlucky” flower, and 
ought not to be brought into a house, espe- 
cially if any one is ill in the house, and 
cutting down a hawthorn tree is supposed by 
foolish people to bring trouble to the person 
who does it. Those silly beliefs are so old 
that we do not know when they really began, 
but there is another way of looking at them, 
for May is certainly not a good flower to 
bring into the house as it is so very untidy 
and “messy” in a vase, and certainly it 
should not be left where anybody is sick, 
as the scent is much too strong in a room to 
be nice. So, perhaps, the beliefs began after 
all in common sense. In the same way, 
going under a ladder is said to be “ un- 
lucky,” and so itis very likely to be if there 
happens to be a man with paint or white- 
wash at work on it when you pass under. 
On the other hand, May is in lots of places 
called a flower of hope and of good fortune, 
and in Greece it is a favourite wedding- 
flower. So you can call it lucky or unlucky, 
just as you please, and it will not matter a 
bit one way or the other—unless you prick 
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May Blossom 
(F, Tollyer, phot 


ographer, 9 Pembroke Square) 


yourself very badly. 
toa very great age, and there are some in 
Bushey Park which are said to have been 
there since the days of Otiver Cromwell. 


Hawthorn trees grow 


Nightingales the Birds of May 

I should like nightingales much_ better 
than I do (and I like them very much as it 
is) if some ot them would only stay with us 
all the year round and be English. But 
they come to us only for our summer, and 
are all gone by September back to another 
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could only stand our cold weather they 
would do better to stay here, for on the 
Continent they are eaten just like any other 
little bird. I don’t think anybody in Eng- 
land would eat nightingales. When they 
first come (some get here at the end of 
April) the birdcatchers catch numbers of 
them to sell as song birds for cages; for 
they know that all the cock-birds come over 
by themsefves, and the hen-birds follow them 
later on, so they catch only the earkest 
arr.vals as the hens do 
times the nightingales get on very well in 
cages, but as a rule they die very soon. 

Isn’t it very extraordinary thai these 
little birds should come all the way from the 
interior of Africa to the same hedge-row, or 
even the same bush in England year after 
year ? 
gales of course, but I know a place where I 
can go every Oak-apple Day find a 
nightingale’s nest, or if I don’t find it I can 
sit and hear the cock-bird singing close by 
it. For they are very fond of sin 


not sing. Some- 


They cannot be the same _ nightin- 


and 


ging near 
their nests, and sing as much during the day 
as the night. Not only will the ni 
come to the same spot every year, but they 
refuse to go to some places altogether. 
They never go to Ireland and very, 
rarely, if ever, to Scotland or 
to half the counties of England. There 
is what is called “the line,” 
drawn roughly from Yorkshire across 


htingales 


very 
Wales or 


nightingale 


the 


The Nightingale 


summer in Africa. A few stop by the way 


in Morocco or Egypt, but nearly all go 


farther south towards Abyssinia. 


If they 


Devonshire and beyond this, 


north or 


country to 
either 


songsters will not go. 


i 


west, these beautiful little 
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BLUEBEARD AND THE BEANSTALK 


In the last number of the Sunpay 
MaGazINE (April) this story had got to 
where the faithful Morgiana had drowned 
the Captain of the Forty Thieves in a well, 
and Puss in Boots having collected Blue- 
beard, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, Sind- 
bad, the Old Man of the Sea, and the Wolf, 
had brought them all to Aladdin’s mother’s 
cottage, where they waited till the Marquis 
sent for them to divide the thieves’ treasures. 
Since then the name of this story has got 
altered to 


MorRGIANA AND THE GOLDEN CAVE 


WHEN Puss in Boots had told them that 
his master was ready to receive them, they all 
left the cottage, and went towards the cave. 
Here they found the Marquis with four Giants 
and an Ogre, Cassim, Ali Baba, Aladdin, Mor- 
giana, and Jack. ‘lhere was a good deal of 
coolness between Jack and the giants because 
Jack, who had just arrived, had asked the 
Marquis to let him kill one, but the Marquis 
had told him not to be rude. 

Well, when he saw that everybody was 
there, the Marquis addressed them as follows: 

“ My friends,” said he, “ we have come 
here to share amongst us the _ ill-gotten 
riches of the Forty Thieves. There are too 
many of us to go into the cave all together 
so we will divide ourselves into two parties, 
and go in one after the other so that there 
shall be no scrambling. All the Giants and 
the Ogre ought by right to go in first and 
no one can deny that so great a nobleman 
as Bluebeard deserves to go with them. 
Cassim too being an elder brother should, of 
course, be one of the first party and so 
famous a person as the Old Man of the Sea 
ought not to be left behind. ‘These then 
shall have the honour of taking first choice 
of the treasures of the Forty Thieves.” 

They thanked him much for that. 

Then he gave them all jars to take into 
the cave with them and sacks as well, and 
led them towards the door. Advancing 
first all by himself he whispered the magic 
words and the door opened and as soon as 
they saw the great heaps of glittering 
diamonds and gold, all the party hustled and 
pushed each other to get in first. And the 
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Wolf, whom nobody had been watching, 
slipped in slily between a Giant’s legs. 
Then the Marquis repeated the magic words 
and the door closed tight, and the Giants and 
the Ogre and Cassim and Bluebeard and the 
Old Man of the Sea and the Wolf were 
left alone to fill their jars and sacks with 
all the very best of the treasures. 

‘Then Puss led all the others away and 
hid them among the trees. Jack was still 
grumbling because he had not killed any 
Giants that morning, and Sindbad said he 
thought it rather a shame that after he had 
carried the Old Man of the Sea so far he was 
not allowed to go into the cave with him. 

Meanwhile the Marquis was watching Mor- 
giana and very soon he saw her making signs to 
him, and he understood from that that the 
Forty Thieves were coming home.to their cave! 

The moment was terribly exciting and the 
Marquis felt himself trembling with emotion. 
He crept cautiously behind a bush and over- 
heard the faithful Morgiana giving her orders 
to the thieves. 

“ Halt!” she cried. They all halted. 

“Dismount!” They all dismounted. 

‘Hide your mules.” ‘They all hid them. 

“ Advance to the cave.” ‘They all ad- 
vanced. 

“ And now,” she said, “ you must know 
that some wicked men have gone into your 
cave to rob you of the treasures which you 
have worked so hard to get, and they are in 
there now filling their wicked sacks with 
your gold. We must kill them all. Draw 
your swords and as soon as I open the door 
rush in all together with a great shout and 
put them to death!” 

“* One to make ready.” ‘The thieves all 
drew their swords. ‘‘I'wo, to get steady.” 
‘They gnashed their teeth and rolled their 
eyeballs. “ ‘Three—off!” 

The door flew open. In_ rushed the 
Forty ‘Ihieves. There was a fearful cry 
and roar. ‘The door shut to with a bang. 
All was dead silence. 

Morgiana and the Marquis waited for 
half an hour. “I should think they must 
have all finished by this time,” said he, and 
he opened the door just ajar and peeped in 
at the crack. And lo! and behold all the 
thieves had Leen killed but six, and all the 
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other people except two of the Giants, and 
they were all fighting together. The thieves 
had swords and the Marquis could hear 
their vorpal blades go snicker-snack. ‘The 
Giants had only sacks of jewels to fight with. 
But they laid about them with such dread{ul 
blows, that three more thieves were killed 
before oue of the Giants fell down dead with 
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top of him and killed him by his weight. 
And that was the end of them all! 

Then Morgiana went and fetched all the 
other people, and when they nad heard the 
good news that everybody was dead, there came 
running up Aladdin and Jack and Sindbad 
and Ali Baba and Cinderella and Red Riding 
Hood, and last of all, Aladdin’s mother with 


on! * 
ease”. Be, 


TlLere was a good deal of coolness between Jack and the Giants 


a smash all among the treasures and his 
sack burst and the diamonds flew all over 
the cave like a shower of stars. So there 
were only three left, but the last 
Giant gave one of them such a bang with a 
sack of gold that he died on the spot. ‘The 
two last then sprang at him together with 
their swords, and just as the Giant killed one 


thieves 


the other killed the Giant ! And down came 


Blunderbore with such a fearful crash that 
before the fortieth thief could jump out of 
the way, the Giant toppled over right on the 


her dog, who was now dressed in his clothes. 
And the Marquis opened the door wide for 
them all to see, and the cave was so beautiful 
with diamonds that they wanted to rush in, 
but it was so dreadful with dead people that 
they did not dare to, 

Close to the door lay the wicked Wolf stone 
dead, and by it was the head of the bad Old 
Man of the Sea, with its long beard. Half 
buried in a great heap of gold, they saw the 
greedy Cassim ; and, doubled up in a corner, 
lay Bluebeard, looking dreadful even though 
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dead. At the end of the cave, all tumbled 
together, were the cruel Giants and the Ogre, 
and in front of them, in heaps, lay the Forty 
Thieves, all thumped to death with sacks of 
gold and jewels which the wretches had them- 
selves stolen from murdered people. So 
they were properly punished. 
(To be continued.) 

Uncle Phil’s Letter-Bag 

CicELY Bankes. I am very much obliged 
to you for showing me your scrap-book, and 
1 hope you will go on writing and drawing, 
for I think that if you do, you will be able 
very soon to write real stories and verses 
and draw very nice pictures. ‘Then you will 
like, I am sure, to see them printed and 
bound into a real book with your name on 
it, and how proud everybody will be of 
you then! But you must be very careful 
about your spelling. I like some of your 
verses very much, especially the beginning of 
the poem on the Hobby-Horse. I am not 
quite sure that I understand them all, but 
that doesn’t matter much, does it? Some- 
times, too, I like your spelling, for I know 
another dear little girl, only she is clder than 
you, for she is twelve, who spells very much 
in the same way. 

“T had a little hobby-horse, I kicked his 
little tail, 

And then he bust, and said I must, and 
fell into the pail.” 

I like that verse because of the way your 
hobby-horse behaved when you kicked his 
little tail. No one could have expected him 
to behave in so unusual a way, and it is 
always so much nicer to read what you don’t 
expect than what you do, isn’t it ? 

“JT had a little wooden dog, who ran 
upon some wheels, 

And when I pulled his noddle off, you 
should have heard his sqeils.” 

I like the way you spell squeals, for, of 
course, a wooden dog that had his noddle 
pulled off would not make real squeals, only 
sqiels, or sqeels, or skweals, or perhaps 
ksqueeles. I hope you will go on writing 
verses and stories and draw pictures to them, 
as you have done to these, and when you 
send me a nice one, written all by yourself, 
and the spelling quite right, I will send you 
a prize. 
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Picture Jumble Competitions 
Prize Awards 


Now for the Picture Jumble Prizes! What 
a number of you must be waiting to read 
the results of this competition! But first of 
all Uncle Phil has got to thank you for the 
many pretty letters that he has received with 
the answers, and to say how very very glad 
he is that you have all enjoyed puzzling out 
the rhymes so much, 

You will remember, of course, that the 
highest number of marks that it was possible to 
get was 21. Well, out of eighty competitors 
thirty-nine got 17 or more. Fifteen got 18 
marks or more. Five got 19g —and TWO got 
20. So the two first-prize winners are—— 

Maccige E. Roserts, of 97 Lichfield 
Grove, Church End, Finchley (age eleven 
and a half years) ; and “ ALEC ” COURTENAY 
LUMSDEN, of 41 Harold Road, 
(age ten and a half years). 

The only mistake that the former made 
was to leave out “ Ding-Dong Bell” in the 
March Jumble, and put in instead of it 
“ Mary, Mary, quite contrary ” ; and the only 
mistake the latter made was to leave out 
“ Fire, Fire, burn stick” for the sixth rhyme 
in the February Jumble. 

So these two divide the first prize of £1 
between them, and half a sovereign has been 
sent to each of them with Uncle Phil’s 
congratulations and the best of good wishes. 

The following are the complete answers, 
with all twenty-one rhymes correct : 

JANUARY PICTURE JUMBLE 

t. Old Mother Hubbard. 2. Little Jack 
Horner. 3. Hickory Dickory Dock. 4, Pat- 
a-Cake, Pat-a-Cake, Baker’s man. 5. Three 
blind mice. 

FEBRUARY PICTURE JUMBLE 

1. Little Polly Flinders. 2. This little 
pig went to market. 3. Sing a Song of 
Sixpence. 4. Goosey, Goosey Gander. 
5. Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat, where have you been? 
6. Fire, Fire, burn stick. 

MARCH PicTURE JUMBLE 

1. Little Miss Muffet. 2. Who killed 
Cock Robin? 3. The Spider and the 
lly. 4. A carrion crow sate on a tree. 
5. Baa Baa Black Sheep. 6. ‘The House 


Margate 


that Jack built 7. Sing a Song of Sixpence. 


























§. Froggy wou'd a-wooing go. 9g. 
Dong Bell. to. 
(Willow-Pattern). 

Out of the whole eighty competitors, sixty- 
five got sixteen of the answers right, and the 
wo that puzzled most were “Fire, Fire, 
burn stick,” and the. “ \Willow-Pattern 
Plate.” Nearly half said “Oranges and 
Lemons” instead of “ Ding-Dong Bell,” and 
the flowers in front of the March picture 
beguiled perhaps fifty competitors into 
giving “ Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” 

For the second and third prizes, ros. and 
5s., there are five competitors equal with 
1g marks each, so that each receives three 
shillings. ‘heir names are as follows : 

Margaret Tuller, of Croft’ House, Aston 
Tyrrold, Wallingford (age 14); Enid Wilson, 
4 Woodbine Street, Moss Side, Manchester 
(age 14); Florrie E. Poupart, ‘ Dovers,” 
Ruinham (age 9); Averil Stephenson 
Slade, Hooton Hall, Rotherham (age 11) ; 
Vivien Layard, Brooklyn, Ipswich (age 14). 

Every one of these five gave exactly the 
same answers! ‘They only missed being 21 
instead of 19 by not guessing the Willow- 
Pattern answer in the March picture and 
“Fire, Fire, burn stick,” in the February one 
—all except Margaret Fuller, who gave 
“Here’s the Church and here’s the Steeple ” 
instead of ‘ Ding-Dong Bell,” but made up 
the lost point by guessing “ Fire, Fire, burn 
stick.” So that it was a very close competi- 
tion indeed, and next time. I hope they will 
all have better fortune, for their solutions 
were all so good. 

Then, in addition to the money prizes, 
there were promised séx book prizes. But 
there are nine competitors equal with eighteen 
marks, so I shall give nine book prizes instead 
of six. The lucky ones are: 

John H. Loosmore, 19 Woodstock Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham (age 6} years); Isinay 
Bruce, Abbeyholme, Cheltenham (age 8) ; 
F. C. Barker, Northcote, Abbotsham Road, 
Bideford (age 12); Margery Chalcraft, Apsley 
House, Auckland Road, Southsea (age 12); 
Edith Porter, South Bank, Vicarage Avenue, 
Derby (age 13); Rhoda Scott, Elleray, Etch- 
ingham Park, Finchley (age 13); Jack Jeffery, 
137 High Street, Guildford, Surrey (age 12) ; 
Eva Miine, Craigellie, onmay, Aberdeenshire 
XXXI—30 
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Two Birds flying high 
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(11); Jessie Paxton, Horncliffe, Seabank 
Road, Liscard (age 14). 

These answers are all different, for though 
eight out of the nine make the same 
two mistakes as those who scored nineteen 
made, no two of them make the same third 
mistake. But the answering is quite good 
enough to deserve the prizes which all nine 
will have sent to them, and Uncle Phil is 
only sorry that more did not do as well. 

In both the above prize-lists there were 
two or three competitors who had forgotten 
to state their ages, and Uncle Phil was 
obliged to write to them to ask them what 
their ages were, for though he did not 
suppose that any of them were “over 15,” 
it is one of the rules of these competitions 
that ages should be given, and rules, after all, 
are rules, aren’t they ? 

Those who come next with seventeen, but 
fall short by one mark of a prize, are 18: 
G. Fothergill; Bessie Patton; Ruth Latham; 
Sylvia Gordon Shaw: Gertie Boynton ; 
Marjorie Furlong; Gertrude Sharp; Eirene 
C. Chamberlayne ; Hilda Pritchard ; Connie 
Melosch (Hamburg); Alexander Mackay ; 
A. Stewart (Newmains); Bertram Rhodes ; 
Dorothy Stephenson; Elma Milne; E. 
Orange ; Bessie Ashford; Margaret Willan. 

And there ends a very jolly competition 
Uncle Phil is very proud of having so many 
clever nieces and nephews. 


A CoroNATION COMPETITION 


WeE cannot all be crowned kings or 
queens. But if we like we can, every one 
of us, “ make-believe” that we are going to 
be crowned, and imagine ourselves a king or 
a queen for a little while. Well now, suppose 
that you are Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
or His Majesty the King, and that you are 
going to be crowned next month, and then 
suppose that you would like to do some- 
thing great and grand that would give 
pleasure or do good to as many people as 
possible the day after your coronation, just 
to help them to be happier and_ better, and 
in commemoration of the great day. What 
would you do? Say to yourszlf, “If I were 
the King,” or “If I were the Queen I 
would do this and do that, to make people 
glad and to show my gratitude to God for His 
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gooljness to me, and return thanks for my 
coronation.” Now, what would you do ? 

Write out what you would like to do, and 
think best to do, and address it to Uncle 
Phil, The Sunpay Macazine, 15 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, and the six 
answers that are thought the best will each 
receive a prize of a handsome book. Your 
answer must be posted so as to reach this 
address by May 20. 


Fairy-TaLe PicTURE-J UMBLE 


Wuat is the funny picture all about ? 
Well, it is all about Fairy-Tales and Stories, 
which you know quite well, and you have 
to guess how many. One mark will be 
given for each Fairy-Tale that you guess 
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right. There will be another Picture-Jumble 
in the June number and another in the July, 
and when all three have appeared you must 
write, on the lines below the pictures, the 
names of all the Fairy-Tales or Stories which 
you think you have found out, and then cut 
out the pictures and post them to Uncle 
Phil, Sunpay MaGazing,. 15, ‘Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
Three prizes of £1, 1os., and 5s. respec- 
tively will be given for the three best answers 
(or divided amongst those who are equal) 
and a book to the six other girls or boys who 
send in the next best six answers. Uncle 
Phil hopes that you will find the competition 
as interesting and as good fun as you all did 
the Nursery-Rhymes one. UNCLE PHIL. 
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Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual life. 


Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 


ministers of the gospel in their work; 


and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 


tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


“The Miracles of Unbelief ” 

TuaT a third edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Frank Ballard’s “The Miracles of 
Unbelief” should be called for shows 
there was a need for a really able and up-to- 
date work on Christian Apologetics. Mr. 
Ballard’s argument is that if there is difficulty 
in accepting the New Testament view of the 
origin of Christianity and of the person of 
Christ, there is infinitely more difficulty in 
accepting any other explanation. His 
points are put with great clearness, force 
and learning, and Mr. Ballard being an 
authority on science as well as on theology is 
well qualified for his task. Looking at Christi- 
anity from the point of view of psychology Mr. 
Ballard thinks it would be indeed a stupen- 
dous problem to explain how the world’s 
highest ideal of truth could have originated 
in falsehood, fable, fraud and fanaticism. 
“It is simply preposterous,” he says, “to 
avow that a mere handful of tares can be the 
source of untold acres of wholesome wheat.” 
Students of Christian Evidences will find 
this a valuable text beok. , (T. and T. Clark, 
6s.) 


A Historic View of the New Testament 
Tuis took, which comprises the Jowett 
lectures for 1901, delivered by Dr. Percy 
Gardner at the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment, gives, more or less in outline, the views 


of an advanced higher 
the New Testament. ‘The method which 
I intend to pursue,” says the author, “is 
that of historic science,” and he admits 
that the first results of the method “ may 
seem chillirg and sad.” ‘“ But,” continues 
Dr. Gardner, “ if we follow up the method 
with courage and pertinacity—perhaps I 
should rather say with the faith which 
believes that the laws of intelligence and the 
methods of science have a sanction as divine 
as piety itself{—then we may perhaps reach 
more satisfactory results.” The view which 
Dr. Gardner takes of the New Testament 
may be gathered from his statements that 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles “ is 
not possessed by the reverence for fact as 
fact which marks the well-trained historic 
student of to-day,” and that “we must be 
cautious in taking his word for historic 
events.” The book is worth reading as an 
exposition of the later developments of the 
higher criticism. (A. and C. Black. 6s.) 


critic on the origin of 


Constantinople and its Problems 
CONSTANTINOPLE remains, now as ever, 
the city upon which all eyes are turned. 
All nations desire to possess this pearl : 
the Orient and yet none dares to take it, 
so that it still remains the bulwark of 
the decaying Turkish Empire. But although 
Constantinople as a city is constantly before 
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the eye of Europe, how little is known of 
its people, its life, its ever-changing scenes ! 
In his work “Constantinople and _its 
Prob ems” (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 
6s.) Dr. Henry Dwight has given us a vivid 
picture of the living city. 
its peoples and their varied life ; their work, 
their schools and their curious customs and 
superstitions. Ile goes fully into the woman 
question and shows that woman is Asia’s 
bulwark against reform. In this connection 
he tells how the harem is responsible for 
the ignorance of many high officials, especially 
Moslem professors and doctors of theology. 
With regard to the Eastern Church, Dr. 
Dwight thinks that, although the most painful 
feature in the Church’s present aspect is its 
utter lack of impulse to serve Christ by 
becoming an uplifting force to those outside 
its narrow enclosure, yet hopes for the 
elevation of the moral and social standards 
of the masses in Turkey depend upon the 
discovery of means for arousing the Eastern 
Church at Constantinople to nobler _per- 
spectives of the Christian life. 
Religious Progress in the Nineteenth 
Cen‘ury 

To write a history of the religious progress 
of the nineteenth century within the compass 
of a five-hundred page volume was a work 
necessarily involving great difficulty, and 
Dr. W. H. Withrow is to be congratulated 
upon the success that has attended his 
effurts in this direction. His book is fairly 
comprehensive, though, owing to lack of 
space, he has been compelled to omit much 
that should find a place in a survey from a 
religious point of view of a century so 
pregnant with momentous spiritual move- 
ments as the nineteenth. The causes and 
influences which led to the revival of 
religion in Lwurope after the profanity, 
profligacy, and infidelity of the closing days 
of the eighteenth century, are set forth 
with much ability, and considerable space is 
given to the rise of missions, which, as Dr. 
Withrow points out, received a special im- 
petus from the discoveries of new lands and 
peoples. A brief history of each of the 
leading churches of Western Christendom 
is then given, but we cannot help thinking 
that some account of the Lastern churches 


He tells us of 
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also should have found a place in the 
volume. Despite the omissio.1s necessitated 
by the limits of the work, Dr. Withrow’s 
** Religious Progress of the Century” is 
valuable as being the only popular volume 
on the subjectavailable. (No.1 of the Nine- 


teenth Century series, W. and R. Chambers.) 


The Man of Destiny 


THERE are lives of Napoleon galore, but it is 
only now that we are sufficiently far removed 
from the stirring times in which he lived, 
for the story of his rise and fall to be written 
in such a way, critically and historically, as 
to give a clear idea of his personality and 
his schemes. ‘Iwo ideas, opposite and 
equally erroneous, szem to sway the minds 
of men in looking at the man who became 
for a time dictator of Europe. His ad- 
mirers regard him as little short of a 
demi-gol, whilst those with deep relizious 
convictions, whether Protestants or Catholics, 
look upon Napoleon in the character of, 
if not identical with, the “beast” of Revela- 
tion. On one hand he is the favourite of 
the gods; on the other the emissary of 
Satan. The new life of Bonaparte, by 
Mr. John Holland Rose, completely dispels 
both illusions. Napoleon had overpowering 
genius, and his energy and ability were 
unique in the modern world, but for all that, 
as Mr. Rose shows, he was only a man with 
a man’s ultimate limitatioas. In this work 
we get a picture of the great conqueror, 
such as never before has been drawn, and 
the vast amount of hiher:o untapped 
material which the author has obtained from 
our Foreign Office records, throws a com- 
pletely new light upon many imp rtant 
events of the period, and particularly upon 
the British policy of the time whica has been 
so much criticised. ‘The section of the 
work dealing with the Concordat, by which 
the Roman Catholic religion was restored 
to France is particularly valuable. Mr. Rose 
sums up Napoleon’s attitude thus: “In 
matters religious, as well as political, he 
early revealed his chief moral and mental 
defect, a determination to carry his point by 
whatever means, and to require the utmost 
in every bargain. While refusing fully to 
establish Roman Catholicism as the religion 
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of the State, he compelled the Ckurch to 
surrender its temporalities, to accept the 
regulations of the State and to protect its 
interests. Truly, if in Chateaubriand’s 
famous phrase, he was the ‘restorer of 
altars,’ he exacted the uttermost farthing for 
that restoration.” In his youth, when under 
the influence of Rousseau, he had declared 
that Christianity was a foe to civil govern- 
ment, but with added years and experience 
he saw that a restoration of religion could be 
made to aid him in his plans, and the 
Church became the handmaid of the State. 
But that Napoleon had no conscience is 
pretty clear from a study of Mr. Rose’s 
biography. The conqueror’s idea was to 
make all religions feed his ambition, and 
when he went to Egypt with the intention of 
conjuering the East as far as India, he 
carried in his library the Bible, the Koran and 
the Vedas, by the use of which he hoped to 
commend himself to men of all creeds. In 
these volumes Mr. Rose has shown that he 
is no mere recorder of facts but that he can 
write history in the truest sense of the 
word. (Geo. Bell and Sons, 2 vols. 18s.) 

the 


Religious Leaders of Nineteenth 


Century 

“ LEADERS of Religious Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century” is a brief but able 
exposition of the attempts made during the 
past hundred years to solve the great central 
problem of religious thought—the source 
and meaning of belief in the Divine Being. 
The author, Mr. Sydney H. Mellone, M.A., 
has chosen to arrive at his results by means 
of a comparison and estimate of 
typical forms of religious thought, and with 
this view he has selected five thinkers, all 
widely differing in their systems: Cardinal 
Newman, Dr. James Martineau, Auguste 
Comte, Herbert Spencer, and _ Robert 
Browning. ‘The author thinks that the 
teachings of these leaders represent the most 
important tendencies of the nineteenth 
century thought on the’ pro!lem of God, 
and he has compared them together care- 
fully because, in his opinion, their principal 
and fundamental teachings, while differing 
widely, throw much light on each other, 
and on the great problem named. The 
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conclusion arrived at is that the truth of 
religion is based directly on our actual 
experience, and that the only possible 
“proof” that the appeals which Truth and 
Love make to us are literally divine, is 


found in living up to them as far as we are 
(Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 


able. 


Nineteen Centuries of Missions 

ALTHOUGH “Nineteen Centuries of Mis- 
sions” (Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier, 
3s. 6d.) is described as “A handbook 
primarily prepared for Young People,” its 
author Mrs. William W. Scudder fas pro- 
duced a volume which will be valuable to 
all who are in any way interested in mis- 
sionary work. Dr. Francis E. Clark says in 
his introduction, “ I know of no other book 
where, in so small compass, the great salient 
facts of missionary history have been brought 
together in a manner at once accurate, in- 
teresting and helpful,” and we can endorse 
this statement. Mrs. Scudder, who herself 
has been a missionary, has Cone her work 
well for the book, which, covering as it does 
a period of nearly 2000 years, might natur- 
ally have been a mere summary, is quite 
readable as well as comprehensive. 


Talks on Religion 


THE re-publication in book-form of Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler’s “Talks on Everyday 
Religion” will give satisfaction to many 
readers who enjoyed these pithy little papers 
as they appeared in this magazine. Dr. 
Cuyler has a happy say of talking on spiritual 
matters all his own, and many who were 
difficult to affect by other agencies have been 
drawn to think seriously of Christianity by 
reading his papers. In his prefatory note to 
the reader, which is reproduced in facsimile 
from Dr. Cuyler’s own handwriting, the 
author says: ‘*I have consented that these 
contributions to the SUNDAY MaGazINE be 
published in a more permanent form, with 
the hope that by God’s blessing they may 
afford guidance to some halting souls, com- 
fort to some who are in trouble, and help 
to those who are longing for the joys otf a 
full salvation.” ‘There is little doubt of Dr. 
Cuyler’s hore being fulfilled. (Isbister and 
Co. 2s. 64.) 





II. Gleanings from the Magazines 


The Message and the Messenger 

THE Sunday Readings in Good Words for 
the current year are being written by the 
Lishop of Ripon, who has taken for the 
subject of his meditations “The Wisdom 
of James the Just.” The Epistle of James 
is certainly one of the most neglected books 
of the New ‘Testament and Dr. Boyd 
Carpenter has done well in bringing to bear 
upon it his learning and devotional spirit. 
We can safely say that the lessons of the 
Epistle have never before been so clearly 
taught, and the character of the inspired 
writer so vividly portrayed as in the present 
instance. A flood of light is thrown upon 
the Epistle that makes it appear almost as a 
new book. Referring to the question of the 
personality of the author, Dr. Boyd Carpenter 
makes the following pertinent remarks re- 
specting the present-day custom of regarding 
anything as good which has a celebrated 
author’s name attached to it. “It is too 
much our habit,” he says, “ to judge what 
we read by the name of the author rather 
than the author by the book we read. We 
accept as good what comes to us bearing a 
familiar name ; thus we think more of the 
name than of the good. We should rather 
invert the process and ask first: Is it 
good? and then, Who wrote it? instead of 
making our judgment upon good or bad 
vacillate till we are led capiive by an author's 
name.” : 


Our National Peril 

In the Windsor Magazine for April Mr. 
Ernest E. Williams has an article on the 
decay of British Agriculture, and 
deductions therefrom if warranted give 
cause for grave alarm. ‘To kill agricul- 
ture,” he says, “is something worse than 
the murder of a great industry. So ulti- 
mately bound up with the weil-being of a 
coun'ry is that co.ntry’s agriculture that to 
kill it is to drain away the country’s life- 
blood and the nation which kills its agricul- 
ture commits suicide. Yet England has 
deliberately killed her agricultrue.” Owing to 
the decline of this important industry, Mr. 
Williams tells us, the country has during a 


his 


bare quarter of a century lost directly over 
eleven hundred millions sterling of capital, 
the indirect losses amounting to many 
millions more. The situation he thinks is 
overwhelmingly serious and can be only 
adequately described as “Our National 
Peril.” The article is certainly worthy of 
careful consideration. 


The Pope’s Motor-Car 


THE most exhaustive article which has 
appeared for some time in any English 
publication on the daily life of the Pope 
will be found in The Lady’s Realm for April, 
and is illustrated by more than a dozen 
unique photographs. Incidentally we are 
told that a society has lately made the Pope 
a present of a motor-car. The vehicle was 
accepted, but Leo XIII. does not make use 
of it himself. A curious light is thrown on 
Vatican methods by the statement that 
owing to the Pope’s nerves having been 
shaken by recent events in France and Italy, 
there is dismay in the Vatican, where the 
greatest precautions are taken to prevent any 
shock reaching the aged Pontiff. “All the 
doors and windows are padded to shut out 
even the most distant noises from without, 
and the same temperature is kept up night 
and day in the apartment. No news of any 
kind is allowed to reach him unless with 
permission of his Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Rampolla.” 


The Dearth of Candidates for the Church 


In the April Contemporary the Rev. J. 
Gamble seeks to state the reasons for the 
dearth of candidates for Orders in the 
Church of England, which recently has been 
much engaging public attention. He does 
not think that the lack of worldly prospects 
can be taken as a leading reason, because in 
the case of masters in our large public 
schools, where orders would be a step to 
prosperity, the proportion of laymen has in- 
creased enormously of recent years. Rather 
would Mr. Gamble seek the cause in the 
change which has come over the Christian 
conceptions of such doctrines as judgment, 
atonement, forgiveness, and which imply a 
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considerable divergence from the formularies 
of the Church. The onerous task that awaits 
the clergyman is to give new expression to 
ancient words without emptying them of their 
religious contents. It is hardly to be won- 
dered, therefore, thinks the writer, that a 
young man of twenty-three should shrink 
from a problem which he may easily believe 
incapable of solution. 


Sea Superstitions 

THE superstitions of sailors are proverbial, 
but very few land-lubbers probably are aware 
to what lengths sailors will go in their fear 
of trifles. The Strand, for April, contains 
an interesting article on this subject by 
Mr. J. E. Patterson, and the anecdotes of 
sea superstitions which he tells, after afford- 
ing a certain amount of amusement, make 
one ask oneself if this really can be the 
twentieth century. To quote any of the 
anecdotes would occupy too much space, but 
we can mention a couple of the more appar- 
ently ridiculous superstitions. The surest 


way of getting a breeze when the ship is 


becalmed is to stick a jack-knife in the 
mizzen-mast with its handle pointing in the 
direction whence the wind is wanted, whilst 
nothing but ill-luck can come of a boy 
whistling on the weather-bow. It is only 
fair to say that the more grossly superstitious 
mariners are usually of foreign nationality. 


The Power of the Gospel 

IN an article on the Livingstone Mission 
of British Central Africa, Mr. Alexander 
Gammie writes in the Sunday Strand for 
April: “ Nothing can give a better idea of 
the transformation at Livingstonia than the 
wonderful work accomplished among the 
fierce Ngoni. The name was synonymous 
with war, plunder, cruelty, and barbarism. 
For a time it seemed almost an impossibility 
to reach them, far less to win them. 
Dr. Laws and his fellow labourers were, 
however, determined to use every means, 
and in the face of much’ personal danger 
thay paid them repeated visits. Ultimately a 
beginning was made with work in their midst, 
and in the course of time Dr. W. A. Elmslie 
was settled among them as a medical mis- 
Sionary. . . . Dr. Elmshe settled in Ngoni- 
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land in 1885, amid conditions such as have 
been alluded to. In 1898 a communion 
was being celebrated in Ngoniland, and for 
five days a multitude of some four thousand 
people assembled together.” On that occa- 
sion alone 284 people were baptized, and a 
young man of the Tonga tribe who witnessed 
the scene wrote: “I marvelled exceedingly. 
I said in my heart, ‘Can these be the Ngoni 
submitting to God, the Ngoni who used to 
murder us?’ And then at the Lord’s Table 
I saw these people sitting in the still quiet 
of God’s presence, and my heart was full 
of wonder at the great things God had 
done.” 


America’s New Cathedral 

AT the present time there is building in 
New York what will be when completed not 
only the noblest structure in America, but 
one of the greatest and grandest of the 
world’s cathedrals. In Munsey’s Magazine 
for April, Mr. R. H. Titherington gives an 
interesting account of the origin and progress 
of the work, and the reproduction of the 
architect’s drawing of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine as it will appear when com- 
pleted, enables one to realise how fully the 
eulogistic descriptions of the building are 
justified. “The Cathedral,” says Mr. 
Titherington, “is to combine some of the 
best features of the best models of the archi- 
tectural style which we continue to call 
Gothic simply because its detractors, the men 
of the classical revival that succeeded it, 
branded it by that name, as the most appro- 
priate they could devise. The great central 
spire that will dominate it is like Salisbury, 
but a little higher, and much richer, and 
more massive, like a magnified and glorified 
edition of the beautiful spire of the University 
Church at Oxford. Its imposing western 
front surmounted by two fine towers will 
recall York and Lincoln. The chevet of 
chapels at its other end is a characteristic of 
the splendid cathedrals of northern France 
which was echoed at Westminster, Cologne, 
and Toledo. Its decoration may be as rich 
as the elaborate sculptures of Milan.” And 
with all its union of various national ideas, 
the whole design, as it appears on paper is 4 
remarkably symmetrical gne, 
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These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 





Living Thoughts from the Month’s Sermons 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon 


The Need of Discipline 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury 

WE look into ourselves, and we find there 
much that is inconsistent with the divine 
command ; we see, perhaps, great faults of 
temper. How many of us sin in this way ? 
How many of us allow our tempers to be 
uncontrolled, and think very little about the 
matter? You may hear Christians some- 
times lightly ¢onfess that they know that 
their tempers are bad, and they talk as if 
that were nothing: “I know I have a bad 
temper. I know what it inflicts upon other 
people, and especially upon those with whom 
I am in constant contact, but it is a very 
common failing.” Yes, indeed, one of those 
failings which probably caused more misery 
in the world than any other we can think 
of. The man or woman with a bad temper, 
who has not by carefui discipline got the 
mastery of it, is surely a terrible grief to all 
those with whom he lives; and he himself 
does not know what suffering he inflicts on 
others. How common it is! And yet, if 
we are honestly striving to keep straight 
before God, we shall assuredly soon find out, 
when we look into ourselves, that this is a 
grievous offence against the Lord, and that 
if we are to be true Christians, we must fight 
it down. 
(from a sermon preached at the Church of St. Fohn- 
the-Divine, Kennington, from the text St. Matthew iv. 1) 


Grace and Law 
By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne 


ConsIDER for a moment, if you will the 
full thrilling meaning of that phrase, “Sin 
shall not have dominion over you.” Surely 
that means somethirg more than that a man 
will not commit a sin ; it means that he will 
not want to commit it. It means that he 
will no longer be tempted to commit it. 
It means that the lust is lost, the love of sin 
is changed to loathing. It means that the 
old pet fault or folly has lost its charm. It 
means that the soul is thus free from the 
dominion of evil. Can the law do that for 





any man? It may frighten him away from 
the deed he longs to do; it may hoid him 
back while, Jesus said, he is a murderer, or 
an adulterer, in his heart. But, if so, in the 
sight of God he has sinned the sin, though 
in the sight of man he is guiltless. Law 
cannot change the devices of the soul, and 
turn its affections and inclinations from evil 
to good. This is the world of grace. 

(From a sermon preached at Bradford, from the text 

Romans vi. 14) 
The Call to Separation 
By the Bishop of Stepney 

Gop’s great controversy with the world is 
not closed. There is no truce in His 
combat of truth and goodness against error 
and evil. We must take sides, and so hard 
is the stress of the combat that unless men 
know which side we take, there is reason to 
doubt whether we have taken any side at 
all. It may be, sometimes one thinks it 
will be, that those of us who are of middle 
life, or on this side of it, will be called upon 
more perhaps than our fathers to be prepared 
with our moral witness. It may be there 
are threatening signs that it will cost some- 
thing more to make the profession of the 
old morality, and, if so, then we must be 
prepared for the consequences when we hear 
God’s word, “Come ye out from among 
them and be separate.” 
(vom a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, from 

the text Romans i. 2) 
Our Need of Christ 
By Dr. Alexander Maclaren 

WE need, we all need a Person behind 
and above the whirl of circumstance, and 
the miracles of matter, on whom to lean, to 
whom to submit, in whom to trust, with 
whom to be at rest. We all need con- 


sciences to be cleansed, perverse and en- 
fecbled and enslaved wills to be emancipated 
by submission to the rightful authority the 
power of evil within us to be broken, the 
seducing voices of evil without us to be 
hushed, and there is but One that can do 
that for us. 


The glowing impersonation of 
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the Hebrew sage has received an advance- 
ment and a realisation of which he little 
dreamed. It has taken fl2sh and blood, 
and has come amongst us in Him who is 
the power of Gol and the wisdom of God, 
“the Light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” God’s son, man’s 
brother, king of all, He can impart to each 
what none else can give. 

(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel, Manchester, 

from the text Proverbs iv. 7) 


Our Debt to the Holy Spirit 
By Canon Armitage Robinson 

We should know the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God as a bless- 
ing which is brought to us in the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit. It is to Him that we 
owe our consciousness of. our relationship to 
God and all our ability to fulfil that relation- 
ship—the spirit of sonship whereby we cry 
“ Abba,” that is to say, ‘ Father.” 

(From a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey, from 

the text Acts xxvii. 23) 


The Confession of Christ 
By Dr. James Stalker 

THERE is nothing more em>hasised in the 
Gospel than that : ‘“* Whosoever shall confess 
me before men, him wil) I confess before 
my father and the holy angels. But if any 
man deny me before men, him will I deny.” 
“Ye are my witnesses,” said Christ, and 
that means, literally, “my martyrs.” The 
words are the same. Every Christian is a 
potential martyr, that is to say, may find 
himself in circumstances when he must 
choose between the faith he professes and 
death ; and this world is not so changed yet 
but that they who really confess Christ have 
to suffer for it. : 
(From a sermon preached at St. Matthews United Free 

Church, Glasgow, from the text 2 Chronicles xix. 11) 


Apostolic Teaching 
By the Bishop of Ripon 

WHATEVER the apostles teach, it is Christ, 
and certain aspects clear and distinct con- 
cerning Christ. They never turn their 
teaching into dry intellectual formule ; they 
abhor the exaggerated rationalism—for it is 
nothing more-—of the extreme dogmatist, 
and they have no sympathy with the in- 
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coherent gush which satisfies indolent devo- 
tion. Thus it is that the New Testament 
will always remain, as it were, an inspired 
power ; it will give to you devotional litera- 
ture which has intellectual power, grasp, and 
coherence, and it will give you, at the 
same time with this intellectual grasp and 
coherence such a fervid and ardent repre- 
sentation of the thought of God as cannot 
fail to appeal to the generosity and sympathy 
of your hearts. 
(From a sermon preached atWestminster Abbey, from 
the text 1 Corinthians ii. 2) 


How to Pray 
By Pastor C. B. Sawday 


WE shall excel in prayer yet more and 
more if, when we pray, we desire that God’s 
name may be glorified. “ Hallowed be ‘Thy 
name.” We must learn to put the glory of 
God first, as did Christ our master, and to 
desire what we seek chiefly that God may be 
glorified, coming not for our own sakes, not 
to get our own desires gratified and our own 
pleasures increased, but desiring chiefly that, 
in the answer to our prayer, God’s name 
may be glorified. Praying for ourselves, let 
us ask that God’s name may be glorified in 
us, that every idol may be cast down before’ 
Him, that all sin may be overthrown. Pray- 
ing for others, let us beseech of God that sin 
everywhere may be put away, and that God’s 
name may be glorified all the world over, 
even as it is in heaven. 
l’rom @ se.mon preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
Jrom the texts St. Luke xi. 9 aud 1 St. Fohn v. 14) 


The Path of Peace 
By Dr. John Clifford 


INSTEAD of much money bringing con- 


\ 


tentment and = peace, it brings misery. 
Necessary as it for us to have some, we 
must centre our thought upon getting our 
happiness outside of money, or we shall 
never secure happiness. It is to come 
through character; it must reach us by 
what we are rather than what we have, and 
it is only as that principle comes into life 
and shines through our nature that we 
shall be likely to take those paths that 
lead to peace, contentment, and joy. 

(From a sermon preached at Westbourne Park Chapel, 
upon the subject, ** The Gambling Gehenna"’) 


The First Quarterly Prize Competition 
Award of Prizes 


AccorDING to the announcement made in 
our January number, and repeated in the 
next two magazines, three prizes of £5, £2, 
and £1 were to be awarded to those who 
obtained the largest number of marks for 
solutions of the puzzles published in the first 
three months ofthe year. That competition 
ended with the March lotof puzzles, and the 
awards have been made. 

The highest possible number of marks 
which could have been obtained by any 
competitor was 115. ‘lhe nearest approach 
to this is a total of 113 marks earned by 

‘‘ RAVENSBURY ”—P. D. Moore, 
Tulse Hill, London, S.W. 

* Ravensbury” obtained a lead of 5 
marks over all competitors (and of 10 
marks over all competitors except one), by 
winning the “ Dictionary Puzzle” competi- 
tion in the January number. Since then he 
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bas tripped twice, thus missing the highest 
possible mark by the narrow margin of two. 
Immediately following “ Ravensbury ” are 


1g competitors who are tied at 105. This 
is a very remarkable showing when it is 
considered that this is the highest possible 
number of marks obtainable by any one 
who did not win first or second place in the 
“ Dictionary Puzzle” already referred to. 
‘To obtain 105 marks it was necessary to 
solve correctly 29 different puzzles of 
various sorts, or if the lights of an acrostic 
or individual “buried names” be considered 
as separate puzzles, it was necessary to solve 
57 different puzzles correctly. ‘This feat was 
accomplished by— 

“Alec,” Alex. Lumsden, 41 Harold Road, Mar- 
gate, Kent; “Bath Bun,” C. Langworth Dames, 
ltosslyn Villa, Park Gardens, Bath ; “ Boiled Rice,” 
Marion J. Wood, 10 Limes Road, Folkestone; 
“ Benedict,” William Bennett, Southburn, Driffield, 
E. Yorks ; “ Berta,” Janet M. Lambert, 3 Lonsdale 
Terrace, Edinburgh ; “ Buckrose,” N. W. Staveley, 
The Manor House, North Dalton, Driffield ; “ Bel- 
fastiensis,” Mary E. Gaffikin, 70 Fitzwilliam Street, 
Belfast ; “ Erica,” H. Turton, 4 W. Mayfield, Edin- 
burgh ; “Fatima,” Elsie Spiers, Hallwhistle, near 
Carlisle ; “ Horticultor,” J. E. Gardiner, Glenwood, 
Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. ; “ Kinkell,” 
Mary Donald, The Manse, Keith-hall, by Inverurie, 
Aberdeenshire ; “ Miss Jane,” Jessie E, Robinson, 
Y.W.C.A., Shaftesbury House, St. James Street, 
Nottingham ; “Manuscript,” M. Sawyer, care of 
Miss Wells, 51 Southgate Street, Winchester ; 


“ Petens,” Caroline M. Moulton, Woodlands Road, 
Middlesborongh ; “Shendon,’ H. S. Beattie, Leslie 
Lodge, Drayton Green Road, Ealing Dean, W.; 
“Theda,” J. C. Williamson, Falmore, Dulwich 
Wood Park, Upp2r Norwood, S.E.; “ Torcross,” 
Elsie E. Penny, St. Martin’s, Kingskerswell, South 
Devon; “ Waverley,” W. Geoffrey Stevens, Gar- 
nalds, Cuckfield, Sussex ; “ Ziz,’ C. H. S. Daven- 
port, Christ Church Vicarage, Malvern 

Each of these obtained 105 marks, and 
among them the second and third prizes 
(43 in all) will be divided, giving three 
shillings and twopence to each. It is nota 
large reward for so much skill. 

Very close on the heels of these 19 follow 
28 others who have only missed one mark 
out of the possible total, and are equal with 
104 marks. ‘This ‘* Honourable Mention” 
list is as follows : 

‘*Ahtreb,"" Bertha F. Haines, Leominster, 
Waldegrave Road, Toddington; “Anno Domini,” 
Agnes Dorward, Whinfield, Galashiels; “ Arden,” 
— Hay, 23 Melville Street, Edinburgh; “ Aroon,” 
Mrs. O'Connell, Ashleigh, Leenane, co. Galway, 
Ireland; “ Belinda,” Margaret D. Alison, The 
Priory, Torquay; ‘Cornucopia,’ Frederick T, 
Horne, The Steps, Moreton-in-Marsh ; “Clerica” 
(Basingstoke), Mrs. Gay, Worthing Rectory, 
Basingstoke; “Egdam,” Marjorie Hawke, 10 
Frognal, Ilampstead, N.W. ; ‘‘ Elentheros,” R. D. 
Lloyd, 26 Hertford Road, Bootle, Liverpool ; 
“ Ebenezer,” E. W. Priest, tor College Road, 
Norwich; “ Eureka,’? Maude Cussons, Dorchester 
House, Hull; “ Gentile,” F. Jewson, Earith, Hunts; 
** Jessamine,’ Mary Jane Curry, ‘ihe Manse, Aston 
Tyrrold, Wallingford, Berks; “ Jumentie,” Mary 
Boyd, 3 Park Crescent, Sheffield; “ Jacobus,” 
Rev. James B. Johnston, St. Andrews Manse, Fal- 
kirk, N.B.; ‘* Kelsale,"’ Mary Beale, Kelsale, Erleigh 
Road, Reading; “Lindum,’— Goodman, 18 Lin- 
dum Road, Lincoln; “ Mollie,’ E. Ketton, Hollies, 
Unthank Road, Norwich; “ North Pole,” Mrs. S. 
Day, North House, Barning, Maidstone, Kent; 
“ Philippa,” Theodora P. R. Nash, St. Milburge’s, 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire; “ Pam,” A. Harrison, 
31 Talbot Road, South ‘Tottenham; “ Respice 
Finem,” C. H. Bennett, 3 Marlborough Place, 
N.W. , “Tyro,” Ellen A. Taylor, Mirstley House, 
Mirstley, Essex; “ Warbla,” Janet Scott, Erken- 
holme, Langholm, N.B. ; “ Wallflower,” K. Cap- 
per, Hill House, Saffron Walden; “ Wisteria,” 
Mrs. M. L. Jackson, Pailton, Rugby; “White 
Bear,” E. M. Edwards, St. Lawrence, Sedles- 
combe Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea; “ Witch,” 
Mary T. Macleod, Shandon, Dumbartonshire, N.B. 


In addition to these the following 48 
competitors deserve to be “ Highly Com- 
mended” for having obtained 100 marks 
and upwards : 


A. Cot, ror; A. E. M., 102; Anemone, 103; 
Birkrigg, 101, Bubbles, 103, Berwena, 102; Bos 





The First Quarterly Prize Competition 


phorus, 102; Bluebottle, 103; Czsarean, 103; 
Carla, 102 ; Castra, 103; Crank, 102: Elaine, 102; 
Evergreen, 103; Esperanza, 103; Few, 103; Fan, 
101; Fantastical, 102; Gipsy, 102; Highlander, 
102; Hercules Secundus, 103; Haggi Baba, ror ; 
Ismene, 103; Joka, 103; Jack, ror; Jessica, 102; 
Kandy, 101; Maisonette, ror; March-hare, 100 ; 
Mercury, 100; Maori, 102; Opal, ror; Primrose, 
103 Pigeon, 101; Parker Front, 103; Rose, 102; 
Rufus, 103; Rathlin, too; Surplice, 102 ; Solace, 
103; Sea Breeze, tor; Tirisias, tor ; Tweedside, 
102; Theo, 102; Tiny Tim, 103; Thornhills, 103; 
Ystw;th, 103. 

Thus closes the First Quarterly Com- 
petition in which over 500 competitors 
have taken part. ‘The Puzzle Editor desires 
to express his appreciation of the care with 
which the rules have been followed by the 
competitors and the courtesy with which his 
rulings have been acquiesced in in all cases. 

The answers to the March group of 
puzzles are given below: 


Answers to March Puzzles 

Buriep Biste NamMes.—Ami, Heth, Dan, Nob, 
Sheal, Achan, Tob, Oren, Eri, Peor, Shem, Eve, 
Tola, Elon, Eran. (Note.—To these 15 many com- 
petitors discovered that *‘ Eli” was to be added, 
which the Puzzle Editor himself had failed to 
notice. The total of 15 marks was given to all who 
found 15 names. No more than 15 marks were 
allowed in anycase. “Mene” was not allowed as 
a proper name.) 

DropreD Lettrers.—(1) Hiram—Iram—Ram— 
Am—M. (2) Keros— Eros—Ros—Os—S. 

Sunpay Acrostic.—Saul of Tarsus. Lights: 
ScapegoaT (Lev. xvi. 22); AsA (1 Kings xv. 10); 
UproaR (Mark xiv. 2); LeviteS (Num. viii. 24) ; 
OrmolU ; FigS (2 Kings xx. 7) 

NUMBERED TExtT.—“ For the Son of Man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them” 
(Acts ix. 56). 

Text ANAGRAM.—“ Swear not at all” 
Vv. 34). 

PicTuRE PuzzLes.—(1) Menasses; (2) Hadad; 
(3) Caesar ; (4) Hattie. 

The April Puzzles 

The answers to the April puzzles, being 
the first group of Second Quarterly Series, 
will be found among the advertising pages 
at the beginning of this Magazine. It will 
be noticed that the number of competitors 
is much smaller; than usual, and that the 
average number of marks obtained much 
lower. ‘The reason is, as many letters of 
complaint have informed us, that the 
acrostic for April was extremely difficult. 
The Puzzle Editor discovered as the first 
quarterly competition progressed that he had 
to deal with an extraordinarily brilliant lot of 
competitors. The result of that quarterly 
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competition, as given above, proves this. 
Therefore he purposely made the April 
acrostic very difficult—many think too 
difficult. Perhaps so. However, there are 
other posers coming, and it is by no means to 
be assumed that those who have gained a lead 
in this first round of the new competition 
will be able to hold it to the end. The 
average number of marks obtained more- 
over is so low that new competitors cin 
come in now with reasonalle hope of finish- 
ing among the prize-winners. 

The second group of the series is given 
herewith : 





Second Series, No, IIL.—Our Sunday 
Acrostic 
How wondrous were they which on earth 
He wrought ! | 
How simply wise were they by which 
He taught ! 


LIGHTS—INITIALS AND FINALS 
DOWNWARDS 


READ 


1. By this you may know how far the 
Apostle travelled. 

2. Though Esther knew of this she 
knew it not as we know it to-day. 

3. One who was this was preferred 
before Him. 

4. Twice are we told that here they 
found refuge who were smitten with the 
sword. 

5. One of the only two whom the 
Lord suffered ‘o b: left. 

6. As a kirg we know him, but it 
seems that we kuow him best by another 
name. 


7. These all became the servants of 
the king, whom the Lord preserved. 


Numbered Text 
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Pictorial Texts 


Testament. 
marks for the four. 
for the “ Numbered Text” five marks. 





For the solution of each one five marks will be allowed, a total of twenty 
For the “Sunday Acrostic” the usual ten marks will be allowed ; and 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
£5 for first prize; £2 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May and June will be announced 
in the July number of the Magazine, 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


for second prize, 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When the 
award of prizes is made at the end of three 
months the real names of the winners will be 
announced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be recgived at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “ The 
Puzzle Editor” SuNDay MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Ws. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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The Annihilation of St. Pierre 


To say that the whole world has been 
staggered by the appalling catastrophe in the 
French island of Martinique is to state with 
lamentable inadequacy a fact known where- 
ever news travels. A town swept away by 
an avalanche of fire, the adjacent harbour 
transformed into a cauldron of boiling liquid 
and more than forty thousand souls swept 
into eternity! Such was the awful sacrifice 
claimed by the belching, roaring volcano 
that had hitherto been called by its victims, 
with grim familiarity, “ Old Father Pelée.” 


A Modern Pompeii 


THE first intimation that anything was 
wrong reached Europe on May 6, from 
New York, where cablegrams had been 
received stating that Mount Pelée was in 
eruption, some factories had been destroyed, 
and the town of St. Pierre was covered with 
ashes to a depth of half aninch. ‘The news 
was read, but attracted no unusual attention, 
and when three days later it was suddenly 
announced that the town had been an- 
nihilated, the shipping in the harbour burnt, 
and the entire population destroyed, the 
news came as a thunderbolt, No such 
appalling disaster had been recorded in 
history. , 

True, if the figures can be relied upon, 
there was greater loss of life in some of 
the earthquakes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, but in volcanic erup- 
tions nothing has paralleled the catastrophe 


of Martinique. At Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
XXXI—31 


there is little doubt that the majority of the 
population found time to escape, whilst by 
the eruption in 1883 of Krakatoa, the island 
volcano between Java and Sumatra, 36,500 
people were killed, mostly by drowning, as a 
result of the tidal wave caused by the falling 
in of the crater. 

But in the island of Martinique the loss 
of life is believed to fall little short of 50,000, 
large numbers of people from the villages on 
the mountain-side having swarmed into St. 
Pierre when the thunderous rumblings of 
the mountain were heard. Practically the 
whole of these unfortunate people were 
burned and scalded beyond recognition. 


The Crack of. Doom 


THE crack of doom came at ten minutes 
to eight on the morning of May 8, the exact 
time being recorded by the stoppage of the 
hospital clock, which was found intact 
amid the ruins. Since April 23, the 
mountain had been emitting clouds of 
smoke, which increased in volume during 
the ensuing fortnight, and, as loud and 
continued rumblings could be heard, the 
Governor of Martinique appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the condition of the 
volcano. 

Although on the 4th inst. the summit of 
Mount Pelée was invisible owing to the 
clouds of smoke, and the town and district 
were covered to the depth of an inch by the 
hot ashes which fell thickly without inter- 
mission ; and although on the following day 
a torrent of burning lava rushed down the 
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by volcanic eruptions 


mountain-side over a breadth of half a mile, 
destroying factories, farms, cattle, and human 
beings, the commission presented on May 7 
a reassuring report. The Governor there- 
upon ordered the people to remain in the 
town. That night a terrific thunderstorm 
raged over the district, but the weather was 
fine again in the early morning. Suddenly, 





just before eight, a great volume of flame and 
live cinders belched forth from the crater, 
and in a few minutes had swamped the town, 
the flames licking up everything that came 
in their way. To add to the horror the sky 
was rendered black as night by the impene- 
trable cloud of smoke and ashes. The falling 
fire made the sea in the harbour boil, and 
all the shipping with one exception was 
destroyed, the crews being burned or scalded 
to death. The exception was the British 
vessel Roddam. The captain being on deck 
saw the flames vomited forth by the mountain, 
and without a moment’s delay steamed sea- 
wards. Burning cinders fell upon the deck, 
andevery oneon board suffered severe injuries, 
seventeen being killed, but the ship managed 
to reach St. Lucia looking like a wreck. A 
few members of the crew of the American 
steamship Roraima also escaped. 


People Overtaken at their Devotions 
Tue terrible catastrophe occurred on a 
religious festival, and all the people were 
decked out in their holiday attire. A grand 
procession of clergy and laity had been 
planned, and a solemn service was to be held 
in the cathedral to make supplication and 
prayer that disaster might be averted. Already 
three days had been devoted to special 
prayer, and vows were made by thousands 
of the people to take part in a pilgrimage. 
When the catastrophe came, many had 
evidently already gone to the cathedral, for 
after the ruins had cooled sufficiently to be 
visited, search parties discovered three 
thousand charred corpses on its site. 





St. Pierre, the town in the French Island of Martinique which was destroyed by the 


eruption of Mount Pelee, between forty and fifty thousand people being killed 
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Naturally the catastrophe has stirred the Nicaragua route is in a country much subject 
French people to the depths, largenumbers to earthquakes and volcanic phenomena, 





Castries in St. Lucia where some of the fugitives from Martinique were landed and 
whence news is being transmitted to Europe 





having lost relatives and friends. Funds whereas the Panama route is free from such 
have been started to help the sufferers, to disadvantages. 

which King Edward has given £1000. ; ; , , 
Sympathy and help are being freely rendered A Disastrous Eruption in St. Vincent 
by all our Colonial governors in that part MARTINIQUE was not the only one of the 
of the world and by the United States Lesser Antilles to suffer. In our own 


Government. island of St. Vincent sixteen hundred people 


One strange result of the disaster may be have perished by the eruption of Mount 
to settle the route of the Central American  Soufri¢re which, simultaneously with Mount 
Canal. It is pointed out that the proposed Pelee, belched forth clouds of black smoke, 


typical street in Kingstown, St. Vincent, in which island sixteen hundred people 
have lost their lives through the eruption of Mount Soufriére 
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poisonous vapour, and ashes. Lava flowed 
over great tracts of land, completely destroy- 
ing buildings and estates, and killing every- 
thing living in its way. The noise of the 
volcanic thunderings could be heard more 
than two hundred miles away. For many 
days no vessel could approach the northern 
part of the island, the whole of which was 
practically devastated. 

Other islands in those seas are also 
affected. Dominica’s boiling lake has ceased 
to boil and the temperature of Jamaica’s hot 
springs has increased greatly, whilst in St. 
Thomas earthquake shocks have been felt. 
There is little doubt that the recent earth- 
quakes in Guatemala and in the Caucasus are 
connected with these terrible volcanic up- 
heavals in the Antilles. In Spain and the 
South of France, too, earth tremors have been 
felt recentiy. 


A Tragedy in Mid-Air 

THE triumphant progress towards the 
solution of the problem of aerial navigation 
has this month received a check by a 
tragedy in mid-air. Senor Auguste Severo, 
a fellow-countryman of M. Santos Dumont, 


ascended from Paris on the morning of 


May 12, in his self-invented balloon La Paz, 
a party of friends including his wife, watch- 
ing his evolutions in mid-air. Suddvnly a 
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sheet of flame was seen to dart from the gas 
bag, and in a moment the whole machine 
was on fire. It fell with a crash into the 
Avenue du Maine, the aeronaut with his 
engineer and friend M. Suchet being crushed 
alraost beyond recognition, and the roof of a 
house being damaged by the fall. M. 
Santos-Dumont and other experts attribute 
the disaster to the fact that Senor Severo 
had his petroleum motor far too near the 
gas bag. This disaster will add a painful 
interest to the forthcoming exhibition of Dr. 
Barton’s new type of airship, which has just 
been ordered by the War Office. Dr. Barton 
has guaranteed to fulfil all the conditions laid 
down, namely, that his craft shall carry three 
men, with apparatus and fuel, for twenty- 
four hours, have a speed of thirteen miles in 
a calm, turn a circle in a hundred yards, 
and ascend and descend without apparatus 
working from the ground. Next month M. 
Santos Dumont intends to make a flight over 
London. 


Other Disasters 


THE month has been fruitful in disasters. 
On May 6 a train conveying Belgian 
pilgrims to Lourdes ran off the line between 
Amiens and Compiegne, and thirteen of the 
The scene that 

The pilgrims, 


carriages were telescoped. 


ensucd was a terrmb'e one. 


The wreck of Senor Severo's airship, ‘La Paz,” as it appeared directly after the disaster 
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halt, maimed, lame, blind, and diseased 
were singing hymns and praying at the time 
of the accident, when suddenly there was a 
shock, and in an instant passengers, broken 
carriages, and débris were all mixed up ina 
fearful mass. Rain was pouring in torrents 
at the time, and to add to the terrors of the 
scene, darkness soon set in. Eight people 
were killed and over fifty injured. ‘The re- 
mainder went on later to Lourdes to offer 
thanks at the grotto for what they considera 
miraculous deliverance. Had the accident 
occurred a hundred yards further on, where 
there is a curve in the line, the train would 
have been precipitated over a steep embank- 
ment, and many more passengers killed. 

Another terrible calamity occurred at 
Pittsburg on May 12, where an explosion 
among the oil cars in the yards of the Pan- 
handle Railroad, caused a fearful fire. <A 
sea of flaming oil flooded the yards, and 
twenty people were burned to death, between 
two and three hundred being severely injured. 
It is expected that at least a hundred of 
these will die from their wounds. 


The Great Ocean Trust 

AT last the great combine of Atlantic 
steamship lines, of which we have heard 
rumours for a considerable time, is an ac- 
complished fact, and Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
the American Trust magnate, has secured 
control of most of our best Atlantic steamers. 
And not only are the existing vessels in his 
powerful grasp, but, by an arrangement with 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, of Belfast, that 
great shipbuilding firm may build vessels for 
none but his Trust, with the sole exception 
of the Hamburg-American line. This bar- 
gain does not hold good if Harland and 
Wolff's yards are slack, but we may rest 
assured that Mr. Morgan will see to it that 
the great shipbuilding firm, which turns out 
the finest vessels in the world, is not allowed 
to work for rival shipping combinations. 


A Gigantic Fleet 

At the end of April there was much specu- 
lation as to exactly which companies had 
come under Mr. Morgan’s control. ‘The 
matter, however, is now definitely known, 
and “ the Navigation Syndicate,” as the Con- 
trol is called on the underwriting sheets, in 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the organiser of the great 
Atlantic Shipping Trust 


cludes the Atlantic Transport, the Dominion, 
the Leyland, the Red Star, the White Star, the 
American, and the Holland-American lines. 
The capital is £4 34,000,000, and the central 


company will be distinctly American, directed 


from New York. A twenty years’ working 
agreement has been come to with the great 
German Companies, the Hamburg-American 
and the Norddeutscher-Lloyd, by which all 
competition by third parties is to be fought 
tooth and nail. The Trust has thus prac. 
tically under its control about two hundred 
fine vessels, with a tonnage of nearly a mil- 
lion. ‘The principal British Companies which 
have not yet joined the Combine are the 
Cunard, Allan, Anchor, Wilson and Beaver 
lines, whose vessels corresponding with 
those of the Trust number about fifty. 
Whether any of these will yet come into 
Mr. Morgan’s hands remains to be seen. 
England’s Danger 

Despite the efforts of some of the news- 
papers to rouse public opinion in this country, 
the gravity of the situation, caused by the 
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passing of so many fine vessels from British 
control, was not realised until quite recently. 
The Trust officials and others concerned 
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upon the question of what would happen to 
those liners taken over by the Trust which 
are subsidised by the British Government, 

















The Fleet of the new Atlantic Combine. 
taken over by Mr. Morgan's trust. 


The vessels silhouetted represent the fleets that have been 
The vessels in outline are those of the fleets not in the combine 


(Drawn by C, de Lacy) 


said very little beyond protesting that the 
move meant nothing more than a commercial 
arrangement for the purposes of avoiding 
competition and securing economy of work- 
ing. The tone, too, of the American news- 
papers was significant, for, contrary to their 
usual custom, they went out of their way to 
say pleasant, soothing things to Britain, and 
took elaborate pains to prove that our ship- 
ping interests were in no danger. At last a 
number of leading men began to be alarmed, 
and questions were asked in Parliament night 
after night. ‘These turned for the most part 


should they, at the end of the unexpired 
period of subsidy—about three years—pass 
under the American flag. Mr. Balfour 
declared that to take measures to prevent 
sritish steamships suitable as cruisers or 
transports, being transferred to another flag, 
would involve a startling change of practice. 
It would mean that the Government should 
prevent a British subject selling his property 
to a foreigner, when that property took the 
form of steamships. ‘The three years which 
the subsidy agreement had to run would 
give the Government time to consider their 




















position, and if in that period they could not 
find some adequate means for providing for 
the cruiser force of the country they would 
be very much to blame. The gravity with 
which the Government views the situation is 
manifest from the fact of an Admiralty Com- 
mittee being quickly formed to inquire into 
the whole matter. 


Our Commercial Supremacy 

A MORE far-reaching and perhaps more 
serious aspect of the affair was dealt with by 
Lord Charles Beresford. He foresaw the 
Americans getting the sole control of the 
new combination, and thus being able to 
land here to our disadvantage, the whole of 
the products of their great trusts at cheap 
prices. His remedy was to subsidise steamers 
and put them on the Canadian route. In 
this connection, we may state that there has 
been much discussion as to what would 
happen to Canada if the Trust secured con- 
trol of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. Un- 
doubtedly it would reduce the freight 
charges on American as opposed to Canadian 
goods, and thus seek to get the export trade 
of Canada at its mercy, a pretty serious out- 
look for the Dominion. But Lord Strathcona, 
High Commissioner for Canada, and a 
director of the Canadian Pacific, thinks that 
the Trust’s influence on the policy of the 
railway could not go beyond a certain point 
as there is adequate legislation to prevent it. 
Sir Charles Tupper, too, a former Canadian 
Prime Minister, urges that there should be 
legislation in Canada to render it impossible 
for the railway to be operated profitably 
while used to injure Canadian interests. 


Shall We Keep the Carrying Trade 
THE great question which the formation 
of this American Shipping Trust raises is: 
Shall we be able to keep the carrying trade 
of the world, which for two generations has 
given us a foremost position among mari- 
As Professor Hewins of the 
London School of Economics has pointed 
out the carrying trade is the basis of naval 
supremacy. ‘These two things,” he says, 
“are indissolubly bound together, and I do 
not for one moment believe that we can 
lose the one and retain the other.” Certainly 
if Britain does not now shake off its lethargy 
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and do something quickly and effectively to 
maintain its position as a shipping nation, 
it will be rudely awakened a little later on 
to find its trade gone, without the possibility 
of recovery. Ata meeting of the Liverpool 
Shipowners’ Association on May 6, Mr. 
E. A. Beazley pointed out that during the 
last ten years the tonnage of the British 
fleet of sailing ships had been reduced from 
2,400,000 to 1,600,000 and since 18go, no 
fewer than 2096 British steamships had 
passed into foreign hands with a tonnage of 
1,836,509. ‘Truly startling facts for a nation 
that considers its maritime supremacy un- 
assailable ! 


The French Elections 

THE result of the French elections just 
terminated shows that France thoroughly 
appreciates her strong man. M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who in the turmoil of the Dreyfus 
agitation, took the helm of State and through 
a sea of political distraction and clerical 
intrigue piloted the Republic to tranquillity 
has been returned to power with a majority 
of about eighty. His cabinet, therefore, 
which came into power on June 1899, 
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M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the French Premier who 
has just secured a victory at the polls 
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and has already held office longer than any 
other Ministry since 1871—has secured a 
fresh lease of life. Further the verdict of 
the country shows that the much criticised 
legislation dealing with the religious orders is 
approved by the majority of Frenchmen. 
Perhaps the most significant fact in connec- 
tion with the elections is the annihilation of 
the anti-Semite party, even M. Drumont 
having been defeated in Algeria. ‘The Duke 
of Orleans who had been led by his friends 
to believe that the moment was approaching 
when he would be hailed by his country- 
men, is greatly disgusted with the result of 
the elections. 


The Cuban Republic 


May 20 was the date fixed for the in- 
auguration of the new Cuban Republic. On 
that date the American flag was lowered, 
the Cuban flag run up, and the government 
of the island placed in the hands of the 
recently elected President, General Palma. 
For three years the United States had 
watched over the interests of the people and 
her able administrators have placed every- 
thing upon such a solid and workable basis, 


























Senor Palma, the first President of the Cuban 
Republic which was inaugurated on May ao 
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that if the Cubans manifest the smallest 
capacity for self-government they should 
now enter upon a period of prosperity such 
as they have not hitherto enjoyed. The 
President, who by the way, a quarter of a 
century ago was taken from Cuba as a 
Spanish prisoner loaded with chains, is 
very popular, and on his recent tour round 
the island received an ovation that might 
have delighted a king. 


Peace and War 

THERE is little to add to the peace news 
which we recorded in our last issue. The 
Boer leaders have been travelling about, con- 
ferring with the burghers in the field, pre- 
liminary to the meeting at Vereeniging on 
May 15. Considerable delay is expected 
before this final conference comes to a deci- 
sion. 

Meanwhile there is no cessation of hos- 
tilities, Our troops have carried out the 
usual of “drives,” General Bruce- 
Hamilton being particularly successful. In 
the week ending roth May, 836 Boers were 
accounted for. Commandant Manie Botha, 
with his adjutant and eleven other Boers, was 
captured on the last day of April by Colonel 
Barker near Frankfort, whilst Ookiep, which 
had been invested by General Smuts since 
April 4, was relieved the first week in May. 
‘The Government at home has not relaxed its 
efforts, the despatch of ten thousand officers 
and men during May having been arranged 
for. By the end of the present financial year 
the war will have cost £222,974,000. An 
accident to an armoured train on May 7 
resulted in ten soldiers being killed and eleven 
injured. 

Russia and Finland 

From the little news which is allowed 
to leak out, it would seem that Russia 
is seething with discontent and rebellion 
from the Gulf of Bothnia to the Black 
Sea. The peasant rising in Little Russia 
spread alarmingly, and extended through six 
provinces. A large number of noblemen’s 
seats were destroyed, and the peasants, when 
met by the troops, were carrying fire and 
pillage through the country. Several Go- 
vernment agents were hanged by them and 
in a pitched battle with the soldiers, where 
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artillery was used seventy-six peasants were 
killed and over a couple of hundred wounded. 
Thirty-five prisoners were knouted to death 
by the Czar’s Cossacks. 

" Hunger riots took place at Tomsk, in 
Siberia, and in a battle between the peasants 
and the troops large numbers were killed 
and wounded. At Warsaw the Polish 
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to have discovered a conspiracy, but this the 
Finns declare is only an excuse for the pro- 
clamation of martial law. 


Queen Wilhelmina’s Illness 

SOMETHING like consternation was caused 
in Holland when on April 18 it was offici- 
ally announced that Queen Wilhelmina, who 














Helsingfors, the capital of Finland where serious disaffection and rioting has occurred as 
a result of Russia's unconstitutional recruiting law 


Patriots led an insurrection, and in the 
fignt with Russian troops which followed 
over a hundred persons were killed and 
wounded. ‘The miners in the Ural districts 
came into conflict with the troops, anda four- 
teen persons were killed and a hundred 
wounded. 

But the most significant disorders with 
which the Czar’s Government has to deal are 
those in Finland, where the new military 
recruiting law led to serious disaffection and 
riots at Helsingfors and‘elsewhere. There- 
upon the Cossacks were called out, and 
their brutality thoroughly the 
They their right 


incensed 


people. used knouts 


and left, and even forced their way into 
churches and houses, flogging defenceless 


women and children. The authorities claim 


had been ill for some time, was suffering 
The Dutch people are 


from typhoid fever. 

devotedly attached to their Queen and 
the delay in announcing the nature of 
the disease led to a belief that the illness 
was more serious than the bulletins 
indicated. But the news from Het Loo 
where her Majesty lay, became more or 
less reassuring until May 5 when it was 
announced that the Queen had suffered 
a premature accouchement and was in 
great danger. Fora time the young sove- 
reign’s life hung on a thread and the 
whole Dutch nation spent two or three 
days in the greatest anxiety. But by the 
8th inst. the crisis had been passed and sub- 
sequent bulletins have recorded satisfactory 
progress. 
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The Coronation 

The King has agreed to accept the Bible to 
be used at the Coronation from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, but when the Primate 
afterwards pointed out that the copy used 
must contain the Apocrypha, Lord North- 
ampton on behalf of the Society replied that 
the spirit of its rules prevented such a 
volume being issued and the Coronation 
Bible will therefore be provided by the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is interesting to learn that British Roman 
Catholics have been granted a special coro- 
nation dispensation by the Pope, releasing 
them from abstinence on Friday, July 27, 
and on the day following, which is the vigil 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. 


The Spanish King’s Inauguration 

On May 17 the Regency of Queen 
Christina came to an end in Spain and 
King Alfonso XIII. took the oath as 
sovereign of his people—a ceremony equiva- 
lent to our Coronation. The event from 
a European point of view has, of course, 
been overshadowed by the preparations for 
the crowning of King Edward next month, 
and even in Spain the disasters of the past 
few years, and the prevailing poverty and 
discontent, have shorn the ceremony of 
much of its glory. 


Jesuits in England 
In view of the migration of Jesuits to 





King Alfonso XIII. came of age and was inaugurated 
Sovereign of Spain on May 17 
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England from France, as a result of M 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s legislation, the Protestant 
Alliance applied to the Marylebone magis- 
trate for summonses against three Jesuit 
fathers under the Catholic Emancipation 
Act of 1829, which, while giving “relief” to 
ordinary Roman Catholics contained clauses 
forbidding Jesuits from entering or remain- 
ing in this country. ‘The magistrate refused 
the summonses on the grounds that the 
sections of the Act under which they were 
sought had never been enforced, and were 
therefore obsolete, and that proceedings 
ought to be instituted by the Crown, and 
not by a private person. 

On application the High Court refused 
to interfere, holding that the magistrate 
having exercised a discretion had not declined 
jurisdiction. The Lord Chief Justice, how- 
ever, declared that the magistrate’s second 
reason for refusal was wrong in law, and it 
is therefore open to the Alliance to continue 
its applications till it finds a magistrate 
willing to grant the summonses. 


A Roman Catholic Petition 

A CURIOUS petition has been presented to 
Parliament by Roman Catholics praying that 
all Ecclesiastical Roman Catholic property, 
secular and religious, in this country—the 
amount is about fifty millions sterling—shall 
be placed under the control of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners chosen from the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity. The petitioners 
complain that the claim of the Pope and his 
“sacred congregation” of an Altum 
Dominium over all Roman Catholic Eccle- 
siastical property in the kingdom has to be 
admitted although they know it is dangerous 
to the country, and they point out that the 
rendering of accounts to Rome only, must 
give stupendous power to the Roman Curia 
over English temporalities. 


Obituary 

THE most notable deaths of the month 
have been those of Mr, Bret Harte, the well- 
known novelist and populariser of the short 
story ; General Sir William Olpherts, V.C. ; 
Admiral Sampson of the United States Navy, 
and the Rev. R, R. Dolling, better known 
as Father Doll’ng of Poplar. 
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“Jackson of Edinburgh” 


Ir has been pointed out that the Rev. 
George Jackson, B.A., is one of the few 
Wesleyan ministers who enjoy the distinction 
of having their names coupled with the name 
ofa place. Everybody has heard of “ Jackson 
of Edinburgh,” and it speaks volumes for the 
wisdom and ability of his methods that he 
should have made a name second to none in 
the Northern capital, where good preachers 
are certainly not scarce. Although not a 
Scot by birth, no minister has laid a firmer 
hold of the young men of Edinburgh than 
Mr, Jackson, and this success is due princi- 
pally to his fearless method of grappling with 
the doubts and difficulties that beset young 
men not only in connection with spiritual 
matters but in their everyday lives. 


Sermons for the Times 

Mr. Jackson’s sermons will compare 
favoyrably with the best from a literary and 
critical point of view, but they are no mere 
cold works of art. Every sentence is instinct 
with earnestness, and there is no attempt to 
pass over the difficulties of the day. Whether 
it be the temptations that abound on every 
hand to draw young men into the vortex of 
destruction, or whether it be the doubts 
conjured up from a study of philosophical or 
agnostic writers, Mr. Jackson goes straight for 
the heart of the difficulty, 4nd in his able and 
convincing manner puts the truth of Christi- 
anity in such a light as has led many a young 
man from the rugged mountain paths of 
Doubt to the straight road of Faith. His 
Sermons are essentially sermons for the times, 
and it is solely the acceptability of his 








ministry and his organising ability which 
have secured for the Edinburgh Wesleyan 
Mission a membership of seven or eight 
hundred. 


The Crying Evils of the Century 
LIKE most of our young and earnest 
preachers, Mr. Jackson believes that the 
crying evils of the new century on which 
we have entered are drunkenness and 
gambling, and these he denounces in no 
unmeasured tones. The throwing off of 
moral restraint and the general self in- 
dulgence which characterise the day are 
matters which Mr. Jackson thinks need 
serious consideration on the part of all 
those who have any part in leading and 
influencing the rising generation. ‘The fear- 
less manner in which he strikes at the root 
of matters of this kind, so far from causing 
any offence among his hearers, only adds to 
their respect for him and his popularity is 
distinctly on the increase. Many a young 
minister might have been spoiled by success 
such as Mr. Jackson has secured, but in his 
case the success only nerves him to greater 
and. bolder efforts in grappling with the 
problems of the city in which he works. 


Mr, Jackson as Author 

Ir Mr. Jackson has reached large numbers 
of the young men of Edinburgh by his 
sermons during the fourteen years in which 
the Mission has been at work. he has 
secured far larger audiences by his books. 
As an author his success has been quite as 
marked as it has been in the pulpit. After 


a number of magazine articles, he put out 
his first took in 1894 with the appropriate 
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The Rev. George Jackson, B.A., the successful 
Edinburgh Wesleyan Missioner 


title “ First Things First.” This has been 
followed at intervais by many other works, the 
latest anc most important of which is 
“Memoranda Paulina,” a series of learned 
yet popular studies of St. Paul’s teaching. 
The book is characteristic of Mr. Jackson’s 
effective methods of appealing to his readers, 
and it has been very highly appreciated by 
people of all denominations. 


The Rev. W. J. Townsend, D.D. 


TuHat “the child is father of the man” 
was never more true than in the case of the 
Rev. W. J. Townsend, D.D., the President 
for the current year of the National Free 
Church Council. Dr. ‘Townsend has always 
been a student, and as a minister he has 
been unremitting in his labours, but these 
habits of life were early cultivated, and when 
as a fatherless lad of seven he had to 
remain at home with his mother in order to 
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render assistance in the business while his 
elder brother finished his schooling, he was 
preparing for that life of strenuous labour 
which has been his at all times. 


At School 


WuEN his brother had finished schooling 

Dr. Townsend was sent as a small boy to 
Dr. John Collingwood Bruce’s well-known 
school in Newcastle, his native city, and here 
he came in contact with associations that 
could not fail to fire the enthusiasm of any 
imaginative and intelligent boy. From this 
school had gone forth men of the first rank, 
like Lord Armstrong and Robert Stephenson, 
and many of the pupils contemporaneous 
with young ‘Townsend had that healthy ambi- 
tion anddetermination which cannot but make 
a distinct mark in the world. His school- 
fellows included John Moffat, son of the 
great missionary, Dr. Robert Spence Watson, 
the Liberal Leader of the North, and Sir 
3urdon Sanderson, a President of the 
sritish Association, whilst at one time some 
years ago Dr. Townsend counted fourteen 
of his old schoolfellows who were members 
of Parliament. 


Studying under Difficulties 


AT the age of fourteen the lad left school, 
but the education he had received only gave 
hima thirst for more. He had to work hard in 
business for the following ten years, but during 
that time he seized every legitimate oppor- 
tunity for reading. For years he had to take 
his meals alone in the shop, and at suck times 
would invariably prop a book up before him. 
‘For a long time,” says Dr. Townsend, “I 
drank my tea and coffee through a glass tube 
that I might not have my attention drawn 
from my book by lifting the cup to my lips.” 
During these years the young man’s time was 
so much occupied in business that had he 
been tess energetic he would have done little 
reading and study. “As | got all my meals 
alone,” he says, ‘my reading was done 
chiefly at those times ; and I can recall with 
what spasms of delight I read Macaulay, 
Coleridge, Isaac ‘Taylor, De Quincey, 
John Ruskin, Tennyson, and the older 
poets, with many others too numerous to 
mention.” 




















From the Infants’ Class to the Pulpit 
But Dr. Townsend in the midst of the 
whirl of business and his beloved studies did 
not forget the higher calls upon him, and 
very soon after he left school he took charge 
of a class of infants in the Sunday-school. 
Then he became interested in Young Men’s 
Societies and the Band of Hope, and did 
much to help on the work of these organisa- 
tions. It was not long, too, before he began 
to preach in the open air—that training- 
ground of the young minister which has 
been declared by many of our most dis- 
tinguished pulpit orators to be more valuable 
than any other training. Dr. Townsend’s 
father had been a minister, but owing to an 
affection of the throat, had been compelled 
to retire from the pulpit and take up a busi- 
ness career. He was, however, well known 
in his denomination, the Methodist New 
Connexion, and his son was able to form a 
wide acquaintance with ministers who were 
entertained under the parental roof. In this 
way he became animated with a desire to 
enter the ministry, and in 1855 was placed 
upon the Connexion’s plan as a lay preacher. 
After five years, he went as a student to 
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The Rev W. J. Townsend, D.D., Presi lent of 
the National Free Church Council 
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Sheffield, and twelve months later com. 
menced his ministry in Birmingham. “ Forty 
years have passed since then,” says Dr. 
Townsend, “but it has been a period of 
continuous excitement and bustle. But after 
forty-five years of preaching the good news 
of salvation, my uppermost feeling is one of 
thankfulness that I have had such a sublime 
message to deliver, and so infinitely glorious 
a Master to serve.” 


A Man of Many Parts 


Few preachers have had so romantic a 
career as Mr. F. C. Vernon-Harcourt, the 
well-known evangelist, whose autobiography. 
“ From Stage to Cross,” has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Partridge. In his time 
Mr. Harcourt has played many parts. As 
a boy he ran away from home before break- 
fast one morning, took train from Edin- 
burgh to Glasgow, and within a few minutes 
of leaving the station had gambled away the 
whole of his available funds—threepence— 
breakfasting upon nothing more nourishing 
than twelve little nodules of very indigestible 
ginger dough-nuts. After a sleep he set out 
to walk back to Edinburgh, along the canal 
bank, and managed to get a 
barge conveying part of a ‘ 
Falkirk. But the boy had a narrow escape 
of being torn to pieces by a couple of baboons 
upon whose cage he had jumped in the 
middle of the night. 


“lift” ona 
menagerie to 


Mr. Vernon-Harcourt ani General 
Gordon 

LATER on the young scapegrace played 
truant from school, and became assistant to 
a quack doctor. He again ran away, this 
time to sea, and on board had a pretty 
rough time. When the reached 
Ceylon young Harcourt retaliated upon a 
man who had struck him with a rope’s end, 
and for the act of mutiny was placed in a 
temporary gaol ashore. But at night he 
the island, went aboard 
another ship and sailed for Australia, making 
his way to Ballarat, where in a saloon brawl 


vessel 


€ scaped, crossed 


he nearly lost his life. His next experience 
was on beard a British warship which carried 
him to China, 


and the young man was present 
Con- 


at the storming of the Taku Forts. 











(Ly permission of Messrs. Partridge & Co.) 


Mr. F. C. Vernon-Harcourt, the famous preacher whose 


reads like a romance 


tracting small-pox he went into hospital, and 
there met Captain (afterwards General) 
Gordon, with whom he had much conversa- 
tion. Mr. Harcourt relates that at this time 
nothing pleased Gordon more than a bout 
with the boxing-gloves in some secluded 
grove near the joss-house, which had been 
extemporised as a hospital. 


Sentenced to Death 
AFTER some fighting with the Taipings 


Mr. Vernon-Harcourt sailed to America, 
where the Civil War had broken out, and 
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at once enlisted in the United 
States Artillery, saw some heavy 
fighting, and, getting tired of the life 
because of the cruel punishments 


meted out for slight offences, 
deserted. He next joined the Con- 
federate Navy, but taking his 


artillery uniform on board ship 
with him, was arrested, tried as a 
spy and sentenced to death. By 
a clever ruse he managed to escape 
the penalty and joined the Kearsage, 
on board of which he was when she 
sank the Alabama. To recount 
all the réles which he subsequently 
played, including that of an actor, 
would require far too much space, 
but we must tell briefly how he, the 
sceptic and resolute champion of 
unbelief, became a Christian. 


An Old Lady’s Sermon 


Mr. Harcourt was delivering 
a lecture in a Scottish town on the 
subject “God and His Maker— 
Man,” in which he sought to prove 
that the Deity existed only in the 
imagination, when an old lady who 
sat in a front seat, by keeping her 
eyes upon him in a “searching, 
penetrating, mocking” manner 
made him feel uncomfortable. At 
the close of the meeting she went 
up to him and gazing at him with 
her piercing eyes said, “You are 
rather a ciever chiel in your way. 

. - May I ask where you get 
your philosophy frae.” The lecturer 
replied that it was from extensive 
reading and reflection. In reply to further 
questions the old lady elicited that Mr. 
Harcourt’s mother was a Christian and had 
died ‘believing in Jesus.” She then asked 
him if he would not rather believe the 
testimony of a dying witness who had no 
incentive to tell anything but the truth, and 
who declared that he Anew such and such 
to be the case, than a living, healthy witness 
who merely believed that the reverse was the 
case. The sceptical lecturer assented and 
the old lady then replied: “ Just so! And 
I and others wad be more inclined to 


career 























accept the dying testimony of truth given by 
your mother, than the untested evidence 
given by her living son. . . . Revise your 
philosophy, my man, get rid o’ the pride o’ 
intellect, believe in your mother’s God, your 
mother’s Bible and your mother’s Christ, 
and you'll die your mother’s death and share 
your mother’s glory.” Then as though 
inspired the speaker concluded with the 
words: ‘“ The time is no far off when, like 
Paul, you will be preaching the faith you 
now despise. Your mother’s prayers are 
no forgotten there,” and she pointed up- 
ward. 


A Strange Scene in a Railway Carriage 


THE words haunted the sceptic and all 
the philosophy which he brought to bear 
upon the subject did not satisfy him. At 
last he decided to give up the stage with its 
many temptations. But no other work 
turned up, and after a period of poverty and 
trial the unhappy man came near to 
committing suicide. His liberation, however, 
from the agony in which his soul was living 
was near at hand. Returning by train from 
Ilfracombe to Barnstaple in a depressed and 
surly frame of mind, he was accosted in the 
railway carriage by a young man who urged 
him to accept Christ as his Saviour and 
Friend. He was dumb for a time, but 
when the young man — who afterwards 
became a devoted missionary—asked him 
to kneel down in the compartment the ex- 
actor did so and as he says, “ When I rose 
from my knees it was with the burden of 
sin rolled into the sepulchre of my Saviour, 
it was with the scales taken from my eyes 
and my soul flooded with the glory of a new 
light.” 

Mr. Harcourt’s story of his subsequent 
career is quite as interesting as that of his 
early days. He has preached all over the 
country and in some of the very theatres 
where formerly he acted he has delivered 
the Gospel message from behind the foot- 
lights. When the South African War broke 
out Mr. Harcourt preached, lectured, and 
interviewed wealthy people until he had 
collected about £2000 for the Scripture 
Gift Mission, of which he was organising 
secretary, the money to be laid out in New 
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distribution among our 


Testaments for 
soldiers at the front. Mr. Harcourt himself 
went out, and the photograph we publish 
shows him in his campaigning costume. 

Since returning from Africa he has had 
it laid upon his heart that for the future 
he should work exclusively amongst the 
members of the dramatic profession, “ bring- 
ing the Gospel further than the mere thres- 
hold of the stage door—into the dressing- 
rooms, behind the footlights, and into the 
lives of those who minister to the pleasure 
and amusements of this great empire and yet 
whose poor hearts often ache with a sorrow 
they must conceal.” 

Truly the story of his career from childhood 
onwards reads like a romance, and probably 
the annals of autobiography would be 
searched in vain for a parallel. 


“In a Good Old Age” 


THERE lately passed away in the person 
of the Rev. C. Bedford one of the oldest 
clergymen of the Church of England. Mr. 
Bedford was in his ninety-second year, and 
he had been Rector of Denton, Sussex, since 
the year of Queen Victoria’s coronation. 
He retained all his energy up to within a 
few years of death, the parish work and 





The Rev. C. Bedford, who has just passed 
away at the age of ga 
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services, latterly, having been undertaken by 
the curate. 

This aged clergyman’s favourite occupation 
next to reading was gardening, and he worked 
himself at an age when most men are unable 
to get about at all. Mr. Bedford was twice 
married, losing his second wife only last year. 
He came of a long-lived family; his elder 
brother, for some years Vicar of Elstree in 
Hertfordshire, died only last year at the age 
of ninety-two, and his youngest brother also 
died lately aged eighty-seven. 


Preaching to the Cat 


THE Rev. J. E. Roberts, M.A., B.D., to 
whose energy and organising ability is due 
in no small measure the success of the Great 
Christian Endeavour Convention at Man- 
chester is co-pastor with Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren at Union Chapel. Like most 
men who have made a name for themselves 
in the pulpit, Mr. Roberts addressed his 
earliest exhortations to a domestic congrega- 
tion—a long suffering cat and his younger 
brothers—and this was whilst, as the preacher 
himself puts it, he was “too young to be 
‘tender.’” After being educated ata private 
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The Rev. J. E. Roberts, M.A.; B.D., of Union 
Chapel, Manchester 
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school where he took the keenest interest 
in his studies, Mr. Roberts matriculated at 
the early age of sixteen, and then went to 
University College, London, for eighteen 
months to study science. In 1885 he entered 
Regent’s Park College, of which his father, 
the late Rev. R. H. Roberts, B.A., was Presi- 
dent and remained there five years during 
which time he took the M.A. degree at 
London University. 


At Union Chapel 


It was in January 18go0, that Mr. Roberts, 
then a student, first preached at Union 
Chapel, and so much was he appreciated 
that after only two more visits he was invited 
to become Dr. Maclaren’s assistant, the 
Church agreeing to wait until he had finished 
his course of studies. Since then the 
brilliant young minister, who is only thirty- 
six years of age, has remained at Union 
Chapel, and for the last half-dozen years he 
has been co-pastor with the aged divine. 


A Man’s Man 

Mr. RoserTs is distinctly a man’s man, 
although we do not by that imply that his 
ministry is not acceptable to the feminine 
members of the congregation. So far from 
the latter being the case he is undoubtedly 
a persona grata with the ladies. But 
Mr. Roberts has set himself the task of 
reaching the men of Manchester and, as 
ministers of all denominations and in all 
large cities can understand, to get at the 
men is not so easy as itsounds. Mr. Roberts 
is very fond of athletics and has done his 
utmost to encourage football, cricket, tennis, 
and cycling clubs in connection with the 
chapel, believing that such agencies may 
become valuable aids in gathering men to- 
gether, and leading them to higher things. 
For some years past he has conducted a 
highly successful Bible Class for men and 
the numbers are on the increase. 


An All-round Worker 


Mr. Roperts is deeply interested in 
young people. He has been an ardent 
Christian Endeavourer for eleven years, and 
is now putting in full time as President of 
the 1902 Convention Executive. 
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This energetic young minister took hig 
B.D. degree at St. Andrews in the brief 
interval during which that University ex- 
tended the privilege to non-residents. 
According to Mr. Roberts he owes every- 
thing, humanly speaking, to his father and 
mother, whose influence and training were 
always of the highest and best. “I ama 
bit of a hero-worshipper,” he says, “and a 
very select place in my pantheon is reserved 
for my revered seniorcolleague, Dr. Maclaren. 
It is true that a minister may be a hero to his 
assistant if not to his valet.” 


The Gospel at Sea 


Ir the amount of quiet Gospel work 
carried on by lay-workers in various spheres 
of life, were to be known only approximately 
by the Christian community at large, the 
knowledge would no doubt give cause for 
astonishment. Every now and again, how- 
ever, one hears of individual effort that is 
being wonderfully blessed by God, and a 
striking example of this has recently come to 
light in connection with the carrying of 
troops to and from South Africa. For two 
years past Commander J. C. Robinson, 
captain of the transport Kildonan Castle, has 
made it his business to spread a know- 
ledge of Gospel and temperance principles 
among the soldiers with whom he has come 
in contact and seeing that 22,500 troops 
including 6000 sick and wounded have 
travelled by the Ki/donan Castle, some idea 
may be gathered of the magnitude of the 
work. 


Commander Robinson’s Work. 

Durinc the voyages no fewer than 4318 
copies of the New Testament and Gospels 
were distributed among the men, and on 
some of the voyages 150 men would pass 
through the captain’s cabin each day to 
receive the coveted gifts, many asking the 
captain to in.cribe their names and his on 
the fly-leaves. The Testaments were supplied 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society and 
in addition to these large quantities of 
Christian literature sent by the Religious 
Tract Society and other agencies were dis- 
tributed among the men. Each morning at 
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Commander J. C. Robinson, who has distributed many 
thousands of Testaments and Gospels among our 
soldiers on their way to and from 
South Africa 


eight o’clock the captain had prayers on 
board at four or five different stations and 
the straight talks given to the men were 
greatly appreciated. ‘Three times a week 
there were Bible classes, whilst every evening 
a service of song took place on deck, the 
average attendance numbering five hundred. 
On Sundays special services were held, whilst 
the temperance meetings were a great success, 
more than two thousand soldiers having 
signed the pledge. In recognition of his 
splendid efforts the Army Temperance 
Association awarded toCommander Robinson 
its silver medal. 

The devoted officer is an exceedingly 
modest man. He never cares to talk about 
his own work, believing it to be inconsistent 
with Christian humility for a servant of God 
to “brag about his instrumentality in the 
Lord’s service.” 








In the Grip of the Brigands* 
By Ellen M. Stone 


SECOND PAPER 


T was a crowded, cluttered place for 
storage into which we were huddled 
when the brigands came to order me 
to write the second letter, announcing 

our capture and the sum demanded for our 
ransom. If they had been fearful to us 
before, how much more now, when they 
found themselves baffled in their expectation 
of securing, in a few days, the enormous 
ransom which they demanded for us. The 
same three again ranged themselves before 
us, fully armed as before, while their fierce 
words and fiercer manner struck terror to 
our hearts. We sat in our corners, their 
helpless captives, upon the cloaks which 
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they had spread, our only place for sitting 
or lying. ‘Their voivoda, as we took him to 
be, was again the spokesman. We had 


* Copyright, 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. J» McClure. 


named him, to ourselves, ‘‘the Bad Man,” 
and thus, for months, we designated him to 
each other, only abbreviating it to “the B., 
Man” sometimes, until, on a memorable 
day, after God had marvellously delivered us 
all—brigands and captives—from most 
imminent peril, we found that we had for- 
given even “ the Bad Man,” and he seemed, 
as Mrs. Tsilka said that glad day, “like an 
angel.” 

Having announced to us the failure of our 
first attempt to establish connection with the 
world and to set in operation measures 
which might induce action somewhere for 
our release, this cruel-faced and cruel- 
mouthed voivoda commanded me to make a 
second attempt to open correspondence. 
He transferred the field chosen for negotia- 
tions from Macedonia to Bulgaria, from 
Bansko, on the slopes of the Perim Moun- 
tains, to Samakov, in the Switzerland of the 
Balkans, lying close by the pass between the 
Rhodope and the Rilo Mountains. 

He commanded me to choose one of our 
missionaries there to whom I should address 
the letter, acquainting him with the facts of 
our capture, the reason therefor—to extort 
the ransom of twenty five thousand Turkish 
pounds—after mentioning the fact of our 
futile first attempt to open a correspondence, 
by which eleven days of the twenty set as 
the limit for the payment of the ransom had 
already been consumed. He also com- 
manded me to request our busy missionary 
to go at once to Constantinople, bearing a 
second letter, inclosed, addressed to the 
Rev. W. W. Peet, Treasurer of the Turkish 
Missions of the American Board, to whom 
I had written previously a letter which was 
lost. In this letter I was commanded to 
ask him to request the American Minister 
at the Porte to secure a cessation of the 
movements of the Turkish troops who were 
pursuing the brigands, on the ground that 
in case of an encounter, our lives would be 
most endangered. ‘They said that they were 
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willing to add fifteen days to the nine 
now remaining from the first time-limit. I 
pleaded for twenty; they compromised on 
eighteen. Twenty-seven days to live! 
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between the letters which I was now ordered 
to write and those previously written, was a 
reference to the changed manner of the 
brigands towards us. At first we had 





Protestant Church, Samakov. Samakov is one of the Missionary Stations 


which Miss Stone used to visit. 


It was while on one of her tours that 


Miss Stone was captured 


Twenty-seven days for our appeal to be taken 
to Samakov by foot messenger, thence to 
Constantinople—and the world! One 
hundred and ten thousand dollars! Not a 
para less! Our captors made our hearts 
heavy because of their cupidity. 


The only material point ot difference 


thought them fearful enough, but after they 
had announced their reason for our capture, 
we saw in them a constant effort to treat us 
humanely. ‘ We took you for money,” they 
had said sententiously. “It is for our 
interest to keep you weil, that we may get 
the ransom!” Hence their care at every 
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point to guard us from falling, during our 
frequent nightly journeys, and from undue 
exposure to inclement weather ; to provide 
for us food as abundant and as varied as the 
resources at their command would allow, 
and to give us occasionally a’ considerate 
word. Now, however, all was to be changed. 
Because of the failure of my first messenger 


Mrs. Tsilka 


to execute his commission, which had re- 
sulted in such loss of time, they would treat 
us with every severity, and were this second 
attempt to open negotiations to fail, they 
would no longer be trifled with. “There 
will be a bullet for you, and a bullet for 
her,” indicating my companion, Mrs. 
Tsilka. 

Feeling again all my nature rising within 
me in indignation at this conduct of men 
who had dared snatch us away from our 
God-given freedom, and made us their help- 
less victims—but recognising the iimpo- 
tence of any remonstrance—I arose from 
our corner, and seated myself upon a 
projecting beam. They produced from one 
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of their small satchels, which every man 
wore strapped across his back, some 
crumpled sheets of paper, a bottle of ink, 
and a pen. Again they remained and 
watched me, which was exceedingly irksome 
to me. I begged them to relieve us of their 
presence while I should complete the two 
letters. They said that was impossible. 
«“ Who knows what else you would write for 
your own purposes if we did not watch 
you?” I protested that I would write only 
what they had commanded, and that they 
should see every word ; but they sneeringly 
disregarded my plea, and continued their 
watch. 

Finally, the letters and their copies were 
completed, leaving me with strained nerves, 
flushed face, and aching head. Our inex- 
orable captors, had, however, one more 
demand to make of me. ‘ Now write an 
authorisation to the bearer of this to receive 
the entire sum demanded for your ransom, 
writing out the amount in words and then 
putting it in figures, and signing your 
name.” 

“Is it not possible to indicate this sum, 
or some portion of it?” I asked, seeking to 
leave a loophole for hope. “ No ; it must be 
the whole sum. And there is to be no 
Jewish bargaining here!” was the brutal 
answer. Indignation overmastered prudence 
in me, as I felt my impotence to resist his 
demand, which was signing not only my 
own death-warrant, but also that of my 
hapless companion. I burst out with, “I 
only hope that some of your sisters, if you 
have any, or all of them, may be put into 
just such an awful strait as you are putting 
me to now!” The brigand’s eyes flashed 
ominously. “ You want a brother to destroy 
his sister! That's it, is it?” “No,” I 
answered, “ but only to know in your own 
experience how my four brothers feel, who 
love their only sister quite as well as you 
can love yours!” He fumed, while my 
indignation was quenched in the tears called 
forth by the recollection of my brave 
brothers and our precious mother, grieving 
in ignorance of my fate. Forgetting that 
I was not in position to command, I told 
him he might be seated now. 

“ Sadnate!” I said. 
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“ Sadnate” he repeated in scorn. “ Sad- 
nate! Indeed!” while I realised, with 
trepidation of heart, what a storm I had 
roused, and trembled for its possible con- 
sequence. Fortunately, this fiery man was 
not alone. I did not see him restrained by 
his companions, for my eyes were bent upon 
the task imposed by them, but quietness 
reigned until I had signed the fateful receipt 
which was the price of my life—of our lives 
—and then they filed out. 

We had before this learned the answer to 
Mrs. Tsilka’s agonised question, which she 
put after the brigands informed us that they 
had taken me for a ransom. “But why was 
I taken?” They told us that they had 
learned our plans for our journey, just who 
were to be in our party, the route chosen, 
&c., and had laid their plans accordingly to 
intercept us. ‘ We intended to take your 
oldest Bible-woman, Mrs. Oosheff,” said 
they, “ but she was so ill when we captured 
you—half dead in fact—that that was out of 
the question ; then we took you to be com- 
pany for Miss Stone.” When alone by 
ourselves we puzzled over the problem. 
“ How could the brigands have learned that 
Mrs. Tsilka was the only other married lady 
in our company beside the sick mother ? ” 
The more we puzzled over it, the more 
clearly we became convinced that it had 
been God’s plan that she should be taken. 
We had all eaten of the same honey on that 
fateful third of September; but one had 
been made ill—the mother whom the 
brigands had planned to make prisoner. 
Mrs. Tsilka had told me her sacred secret, 
of her coming motherhood, which she had not 
breathed as yet to mother or husband. 

Although it seemed almost like the dese- 
cration of what was most holy, and most 
peculiarly her own, with her consent I had 
acquainted the brigands with the fact of her 
delicate situation, on one of the first days of 
our captivity. Then I based upon it a strong 
plea that they should free us, while there was 
yet time, and not lay themselves liable to the 
curse which highwaymen hold in special 
horror—the curse which they believe to be 
entailed if they cause any injury to a woman 
with child, or to her little one either before 
or after its birth, The men looked grave 
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as they listened to me. Perhaps they thought 
it was a ruse On our part to escape. At any 
rate they answered, “It is too late. The 
dance which we have begun we must dance 
through to the end!” Would they have 


come to that decision could they have fore- 
seen that the dance with varying movements 
was to continue within a few days of six 


Mr. Tsitka 


months, or could we have looked consciously 
at such a fate, and have retained either our 
reason or our life? As time passed on, both of 
us became convinced that there was no mis- 
taking God’s plan that Mrs. Tsilka should be 
captured with me. Her helplessness appealed 
most strongly to the brigands. One of the 
steadiest among them made her his special 
care. He it was whose arm was always ready 
for her and who patiently steadied her steps ; 
he who mounted her and dismounted her, 
who spread the brigands’ cloaks for our bed, 
and often tucked us in. I shudder to think 
how much harder it would have been for me 
had not their superstition thus been aroused 
by my companion’s approaching mother- 
hood. 

Although we were debarred the possession 
of paper and pencil, I managed surreptitiously 
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to use my remaining Waterman pen to under- 
line passages in the Scriptures, which proved 
to be specially comforting to my heart. When 
its ink was exhausted I lamented more than 
ever the loss of its companion pen during 
our first night’s journey. I had referred to 
the loss when I discovered it, that first day, 
under our leafy- booth ; but the brigand to 
whom I addressed my remark answered 
brutally, Namah chorbadjee-luk tukah (There 
is no mastership ordering here !) and I ceased 
my inquiries, 

As the days wore by we were painfully 
conscious of the lack of the commonest 
necessities of life. With food we were sup- 
plied for those first days ad mauseam. 
When our hearts were sick with longing 
for the blessings of freedom, how exaspera- 
ting to be asked what we would have for 
dinner or for supper, as though our captors 
might have had command of the finest 
market of the province! We often quoted 
to ourselves, in bitterness of spirit, the 
couplet from “ Mother Goose for Old Folks,” 
remembered from schooldays : 


Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 
And yet this poor woman scarce ever was quiet. 


However, we philosophised, we must eat 
to live, in case we should be ransomed some 
time. 


One day one of the brigands shame-, 


facedly alluded to the fact that we had no 
change of undergarments. “No, we've 
nothing but what we wore when you cap- 
tured us,” I assured him, for, being so much 
Mrs. Tsilka’s senior, she wished me to be 
chief speaker, although she was my chaperon! 
“T’ve lost all my handkerchiefs,” she 
admitted. ‘And her blouse sleeves are in 
ribbons,” I added. “Then make a list of 
most indispensable things,” said our guard, 
‘and we will do what we can about getting 
them.” Later we missed the Good Man, 
and wondered whether he had not gone ona 
search for them. 

Our surmise proved correct, when, after a 
few days, he returned with some undergar- 
ments and socks—men’s of cours::—some 


cotton for our handkerchiefs, needles, 


thimbles (which fitted us, too), spvols, and 
cloth for two blouses. 


Here then, was work 
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for_us to do. 
about it! 


With what avidity we set 
We cut our white cotton cloth 
with our new shears, giving ourselves each 
four handkerchiefs, and then we hemstitched 
them, to make our work last as long as _pos- 


sible. What a blessing that work was to 
us! We had always our morning reading 
and prayer, and then we wanted something 
to do. Now we had it. We cut our two 
brown blouses also, and made them, for 
Mrs. Tsilka was in great need of hers. 
Mine I fondly believed I should never wear, 
but I should send by her to some Albanian 
girl in their mission school in their home city, 
Kortcha, for which we were en route when 
we were captured. Our supply of light was 
limited, as it came through broken places in 
the withe-plaited wall, through which also 
we caught glimpses of green hills and trees 
beyond. At night we were quite willing to 
walk out a little distance w.th our guards 
and lie down upon their great cloaks, un- 
failingly spread for us, to breathe in the 
fresh air of heaven, to fill our lungs and 
quiet our nerves. Sometimes the guards 
would bring us grapes to eat, or pears, or 
apples, and then we sat up and feasted. 
Once, when unwisely presuming to wander 
too far by myself, an unwary step sent me 
headlong over the edge of a bank. I struck 
upon the side of my face, and, continuing to 
fall after striking, scratched ugly ridges into 
my face, from the edge of my hair to below 
the cheekbone. Here, again, was an instance 
showing how gladly we would have welcomed 
death from a natural cause to free us from 
the horrors of our condition as captives. I am 
sure there was no outcry, and only a feeling 
of disappointment, when helped to my feet, 
to find that beyond scratched hands and 
face, and thé general shock from the fall, 
nothing had befallen me which would not in 
time be healed. The Good Man_ here 
appeared in a new réle, for he produced 
from somewhere some antiseptic cotton with 
which my wounds were washed and bound 
up. Enough gravel remained ingrained in 
my face to have caused lasting scars, under 
any ordinary circumstances, but now, thirty 
weeks after the fall, almost nothing remains 
to remind me of that accident. When my 
face and head were bandaged, my anpear- 
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ance must have been ludicrous enough, for It was during these days that we found 
Mrs. Tsilka still laughs at the remembrance several opportunities to talk with some of 
of it. However, neither of us had any our guards concerning the traths in 


Mrs. Tsilka Miss Stone 
Mrs, Tsilka is wearing a white “shimcer” as she wore it during the whole of her captivity 


desire to look at all attractive in that com- God’s Word which gave us such comfort, 
pany. She, being young, often pulled her and kept us steady and generally even 
white head-kerchief far down over her eyes, cheerful in our strange and gruesome 
almost hiding her face. surroundings. One day two of the younger 
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brigands were our guards. Time hung 
heavy on their hands. They were quite 
willing to talk. We looked into God’s 
record of some of those who made their 
human lives sublime and their names im- 
mortal because they accepted God’s plan 
for them, and hated wrong, while they gave 
themselves to be possessed by the right. 
We talked of Joseph, exalted from his prison 
to honour second only to King Pharaoh ; of 
Joshua, mighty as was Moses, because God 
was with him; of Daniel, delivered from his 
den of lions, because no sin was found in 
him, and his God, in whom he trusted, sent 
and shut the lions’ mouths. We talked of 
the abstinence of Daniel and his three 
friends, and made it the text for a little 
temperance talk. The brigands were greatly 
addicted to smoking, and one of these young 
ones was rarely to be seen without a 
cigarette in his mouth, while his companion, 
we were thankful to note, was as rarely to 
be seen with one. ‘This seemed to~me too 
good an opportunity to: be lost, and I told 
them of the experience of some of our 
American “first young men” who were 
rejected by the army medical examiners 
when they applied with their regiments of 
militia to be accepted by the general Govern- 
ment for service in Cuba. Some of them 
wept and implored to be allowed to go. 
Others offered money for the privilege. The 
examiners -were inexorable. “You have a 
weak heart, a tobacco-heart, which cannot be 
trusted to bear the shocks of war.” So they 
stayed in America because they had loved 
too well their cigars. Not long after, I was 
delighted to find Miter trying to live without 
his smoking. 

While we were talking upon the necessity 
of being right with God and right with men, 
Miter said: “Then we brigands must go to 
the bottom of the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone!” We said to him, “God never 
made that place of punishment for you or me 
or any human being. He prepared it ‘for the 
devil and his angels.’ No sou! will ever get 
there unless he chooses the companionship of 
these evil ones, and rejects God and all his 
sweet constraints toward truth and holiness.” 
The young man listened, and several times 
afterwards borrowed our Bible for reading. 
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Some of the older men did the same. God 
knows whether it was to scoff at it, or to find 
some comfort from its sacred pages. With 
some of the older brigands we also hada few 
talks on religious topics. One evening under 
the starry skies, two of us stood and talked of 
the mighty power and love of our God, who 
stretched the majesty and the beauty of the 
heavens, into which we nightly gazed. It was 
easy then to talk with that brigand, for some- 
thing stilled his tongue. Was it the solemnity 
of the night? ‘Was ita realisation that God 
was there? Certain it was that he seemed 
to listen without ‘cavilling, though from his 
lips sometimes fell words indescribably shock- 
ing to us with their blasphemous unbelief. 
*«‘ Who knows whether God made man, or man 
God!” he questioned once, and several times 
when too copious draughts of intoxicants 
made him careless of speech, he said, “ God 
is anold man. He cannot do His work with- 
out us to help Him!” Thus said others 
of our guards, until we almost expected some 
instant visitation from heaven upon them for 
their infidel blasphemy. 

During the autumn nights we were taken 
out from the hiding-place in which we were 
so closely concealed all day. When we did 
not travel, we lay on our couch of the men’s 
cloaks, or on leaves or straw, as the brigands 
might find for us. My young companion 
slept the deep sleep of youth, while I kept 
watch, not being able toabandon care. One 
evening, weeks after our capture, when we 
had thus been taken out of doors under the 
trees, one of our guard suddenly inquired if 
I had heard that President McKinley had 
been shot. He might have refrained from 
asking, since we had no way of learning any- 
thing unless they chose to tell us. In- 
expressibly shocked, and almost unbelieving 
that any one could be found wicked enough 
to lift a hand against our noble, loving, and 
beloved President, I questioned to learn all 
the man would communicate. When he 
ceased, I took a liberty never presumed upon 
before, and paced up and down, keeping 
well under the shadow of trees. For a time 
no one objected ; then there was an alarm. 
Some one was approaching, who might be 
merely a stranger, or might be a foe. 
“ Gather yourself together and sit down!” 














was the imperative order to me in an under- 
tone. I quickly obeyed. The men stealthily 
crouched behind stone walls and trees, took 


aim with their guns, and waited. The 
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repeated inquiries, the man said that Presi- 


dent McKinley had died. I felt lonely and 
desolate, a foreigner in a strange land, 
indeed, when none of them evinced any 


* 


Type of Macedonian Brigands who captured Miss Stone 


intruder proved to be inoffensive, and the 
alarm passed. Nothing, however, could lift 
the burden of sorrow from my heart. Our 
noble President cut down, weeks before, and 
there was ro one to tell me whether he still 
lived wounded or had died. What was his 
beloved wife doing? What was our nation 
doing? Some time after, in answer to my 





sorrow whatever at that tragic taking off of 
one of the most uplifted and spotless of 
characters. So little did they care or appre- 
ciate my sorrowful feelings, that they would 
frequently indulge in dances, singing softly 
to themselves the accompaniment. One 
Albanian dance was especially weird and 
grotesque. After the cold weather obliged 
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the brigands to put on their white woollen 
leggings, they seemed elfish, not human, 
with their legs suspended spider-like, in the 
movements of this dance. Sometimes they 
would take merrier measures of Greek, 
Bulgarian, or Turkish dances. When chilled 
by cold, they danced to warm their feet. 
The Good Man, when without his cloak, 
because either Mrs. Tsilka or I were wearing 
it, often slipped under Chaoosh’s, and the 
two had a merry dance and song, provoking 
merriment in us all. 

We had begun to hear rumours of move- 
ments on our behalf. -The brigands said 
that Dr. Haskell had promptly coimplied 
with my request, and had gone to Constanti- 
nople to confer with Mr. Peet and the repre- 
sentatives of our Government there. They 
seemed much pleased with his prompt, 
decisive action. After a little they seemed 
less pleased ; began to give vague intimation 
that there was a widespread movement on 
our account ; that the United States Govern- 
ment had called upon Britain and Russia to 
aid her in finding us, and in bringing our 
abductors to justice. ‘They also said that 
our pictures were in papers, that souvenir 
postal-cards representing us with the brig- 
ands had been gotten out, &c., to all of 
which we listened like men in a dream. 


It was evident that affairs had taken such’ 


a turn that it was of no use for the brigands 
to enforce their threats of taking our lives 
after the expiration of a certain number of 
days if they hoped to secure the ransom. 

3ut would they keep us indefinitely ? There 
had been a fearful afternoon some time 
before, when they had gathered again, and 
commanded me to write a third letter, ex- 
tending the limit of our lives by ten days 
more of grace! - Again the black cloud of 
hopelessness settled down over my soul, as 
they commanded me to write that, if the 
ransom were not forthcoming at the expira- 
tion of the ten days, they should “ proceed 
to the operation ” of taking our lives. ‘The 
Bad Man was not of the number this time. 
It was the Good Man and his associates in 
guarding us who conducted this interview, 
and showed us how terrible even they could 
be. “If the full amount of ransom cannot 
be raised in this short time,” I found cour- 


age at last to say, ‘ you cannot proceed to 
murder me, a woman who has done you no 
harm. It would be a shame and a reproach 
to Macedonia.” At this the good man 
(heaven help the title !) burst out in uncon- 
trollable fury: ‘Why shame and reproach 
to take the life of one woman, whea ur- 
numbered women and children in our 
Macedonia suffer nameless outrages, and are 
put to death daily!” His fierceness showed 
me the uselessness of any appeal for mercy 
to these men. I turned with a bursting 
heart and overflowing eyes to write the 
awful alternative which they set before me. 
Just then—was it a miracle which God 
wrought to give new courage to my sorely 
tried heart ?—looking up at the sky, the rain 
came suddenly dashing in oblique lines from 
a black cloud, then burst out the sunshine, 
showing one of the most brilliant rainbows 
just before our eyes which I have ever seen. 
Scarcely had it faded when it was repeated 
ata little greater remove, but hardly less 
brilliantly than at first. We laid to heart 
the sweet assurance that our God had not 
and would not desert us, however helpless 
we might seem to be in the hands of our 
captors. ‘If thoucanst break My covenant 
of the day and of the night, so that there 
shall be no day or night,” sang its sweet 
assurance of steadfast abiding in the faith- 
fulness of God, and our hearts were 
strengthened. 

Some time later we were told that Consul- 
General Dickinson had gone from Constanti- 
nople to Sophia to undertake our case in 
person. We were not told whether Dr. 
Haskell had requested him to take this 
responsibility, or whether he had _ himself 
wished to do it, or whether our Government 
at Washington had asked this service of him. 
We only knew that he was now the one to 
treat with the brigands. ‘The intelligence 
was very welcome to me personally, as I 
had met the Consul and his family socially 
the previous year, and knew him to be a 
sagacious man and an earnest Christian. I 
told all this to the brigands, and implored 
them to allow me to write to him a letter 
undictated by them. Strange to say, they 
complied with my request, gave me pen, ink, 
and paper, and left me free to write, 
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A great and marvellous thing had 
happened that morning, which had lifted 
Mrs. Tsilka and myself to the seventh 
heaven of joy and hope. It was now 
October 24. During the night the brigand 
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scarcely trust my eyes. A letter—for me! 
At last a message from somebody in God’s 
great world. Then we were not 
gotten. 

“ Do you recognise the handwriting ?” he 


for- 


The captives id the horse-hair cloaks given them by the brigands 


who had been in Sophia negotiating had 
arrived at the sheepfold on the mountain- 


side in which we were then kept. No sign 
was given to us of his arrival until we had 
made our limited preparations for the day. 
Then he came, with others of his com- 
panions, and stood before us. Right gladly 
we greeted him, for we were always hoping 
for tidings about the payment of the ransom, 
when he came. With a pleasant smile he 
held out a letter toward me. I could 


asked,.as I studied the superscription. “In- 
deed I do,” I answered unhesitatingly. “ It 
is the handwriting of one of my own dear 
pupils, a graduate of our mission school in 
Samakov, one of whom we are always proud 
as the present court stationer to Prince 
Ferdinand at Sophia.” “Read it then.” 
With joy radiating from every tone of voice 
and feature of face, Mrs. Tsilka keeping close 
by my side, I read the blessed words in my 
own language : 
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“My Dear Kaka* STONE, 

“ You must think by this time that your 
friends have’ forgotten you, but remember 
that you will find when once you are with us 
again, that your true friends have tried to do 
all that they can for you, and more than 
that, God has put it into the hearts of others 
who have never known you, to work perhaps 
the hardest of all, for you to be saved. 
Your friend and mine in Philippolis get 
letters from Mrs. Atwood. Your brothers 
and mother are well, but very anxious for 
you. My mother and my three boys are 
well, praying for and constantly talking of 
you. God be with you! Please write on 
this same letter with your own hand what 
you have to say, and if possible of your con- 
dition, and send it back by the same man 
who brought it to you. Hoping to see you 
soon, and I am with love, 

“Your, 
“ LITTLE SISTER.” 


The men stood around watching us, and 
eagerly listening while I translated the letter 
into Bulgarian ; this was the only language 
which we had in common, as I was not 
sufficiently familiar with ‘Turkish, Greek, or 
Albanian, in which languages we heard them 
speaking. As they heard the expressions, 
“We work and pray for you,” and again, 
‘*My children and my mother pray for you,” 
the.“ Bad Man,” said with a sneer, “ Yes, 
they pray and they pray, but where’s the 
money.” But nothing could trouble us now. 
We were too happy with this first written 
assurance that some one was remembering 
and loving us, and praying and working for 
us, to mind the insults of the “ Bad Man” 
or any of his companions. We hastened to 
ask for pen and ink, to comply. with the 
request of my friend to write the answer on 
the same sheet of paper. It was with great 
reluctance that I realised that I must give 
up this letter which seemed so like a 
message from heaven, until the man who 
brought it suggested that I might copy it. Pen 


* Kahkah, as this word is pronounced, is the 
term used for an older sister, and is the dear name 
by which this friend and her husband had for 
years called me. 
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and ink were brought. I copied the precious 
words, and we kept them with our Bible for 
frequent reading. Having written the letter 
upon the remaining pages of the same sheet, 
I begged the brigands to permit me to writea 
letter to Consul-General Dickinson, who was 
in Sophia. Permission was granted me to do 
this, and I wrote a full account of our situa- 
tion. 

After finishing this letter, I begged permis- 
sion to write another to my mother and family. 
The men looked grave over this request, but 
finally gave a reluctant consent. 

What a delightful. day we spent over that 
writing! It was not easy to sit curled up 
a@ la Turque, writing all one day on one’s 
knees, but the delight of being allowed to 
write and to have a letter to answer, far 
more than compensated for the discomfort. 
Late in the afternoon the letters and their _ 
translations were ready and delivered to the 
brigand who was to take them, whither we 
did not know, but who, we had faith to 
believe, would send them as designated. 
Then began another waiting time, but how 
different our feelings now! We had re- 
ceived the assurance that loving hearts were 
aroused in our behalf, and were putting forth 
strenuous endeavours for our release. One 
of the brigands later, in commenting upon 
that day, remarked: “We saw then the 
power of a few written words to change 
lives.” 

Now that the burden of our captivity 
was in a measure lightened, inasmuch as 
the hope which the brigands also had that 
they should receive the ransom for which 
they had captured and were so resolutely 
holding us, had changed their demeanour 
toward us to one of consideration, we could 
observe the details of their life about us, 
We noticed them occasionally playing games, 
rolling stones in the open square of the 
deserted sheepfold on the mountain side in 
which we were then confined. Once in a 
while two of the merrier hearted among them 
would stand up for a dance, to the accom- 
paniment of the air hummed by the music 
lover. But the cold was upon us, and the 
threatening weather compelled the men to 
remove us from that location. ‘That night 
came the snow, as we travelled. I had 
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cherished a fond hope that we should either 
be released, or should receive word that we 
were to be released before Thanksgiving Day. 
Consul-General Dickinson, who had long 
been in Sophia, negotiating on behalf of our 
Government, as an American, I reasoned, 
would naturally return to his family in 
Constantinople to keep this great feast-day ; 
but we waited and watched in vain for the 
return of the brigand who had been sent to 
treat with him. The night before Thanks- 


giving, overborne with hope deferred, and’ 


the sorrowful pictures conjured up in my 
mind of the sad homes in America which 
like us had waited in vain for some joyful 
tidings—I was’ pacing up and down a tiny 
space in one corner, when the guard on duty 
observed to Mrs. Tsilka the unhappiness of 
my mood and remarked upon it. ‘ How 
can she be happy,” said she, “when to-morrow 
is Thanksgiving Day in her country.” She 
then went on to tell him the meaning of the 
day, how it was observed, and what happy 
experiences she had had during the years 
she had spent in American homes. That 


young brigand laid her words to heart, and 
must have influenced his companions in the 
band, for the next morning, when we had 
made our scanty preparations for the day, he 
said nonchalantly, “A turkey* has been killed. 


How would you like it cooked?” The 
touch of kindness, so unexpected, from a 
captor to his captive, dissipated in great 
measure the cloud of sadress which weighed 
down my spirits, and thanking God for this 
mercy, we put ona more cheerful mien. In 


another way, they made the morning appear 


like Christmas morning, for another brigand 
came in and spread out upon our pallet of 
straw, purchases which some one had made 
for us. There were warm woollen socks, a 
pair of thick woollen nether garments, over 
which we laughed and laughed—in place of 
the long leggings for which we had asked. 
During the cold winter nights of our subse- 
quent travels we saw that the brigands’ 
choice for us was much wiser than our own 
would have been. Thus the day passed 
more cheerfully than we would have believed 


* Turkey is- the universal Thanksgiving Day 
dinner in America. 
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could be possible. They kept from us the 
knowledge which they had all day of the 
failure of the negotiations for the ransom in 
Sophia. Their messenger was with them 
Thanksgiving morning, but kept out of 
our sight all the day. The next morning, 
however, they told us the sad news, with 
stern determination adding, “Now we'll 
take you so far away that not even a 
bird will know where you are, eight 
hours (about twenty-five miles) from every- 
where. We'll keep you five years, if 
necessary, but we'll have the money!” We 
said, “We must have warmer clothes to. 
wear,” and asked them if they could not 
procure for us some woollen homespun. 
They inquired if we could make the dresses, 
for they said, “ Of course, you can have no 
machine.” We begged them to get the 
cloth, and trust us to be able to use it. 
Some days later there was a roll of thick 
brown homespun laid in our corner, and a 
smaller roll of still thicker white woollen 
cloth, like what they used for their foot 
wrappings under their moccasins. Then 
followed busy days, for they hurried us to 
be ready. Our fingers were stiff and lame 
from cutting and sewing this unwieldy 
material, but in two days our skirts and 
sacks were in wearable condition. Along 
with the homespun, wonderful to say, those 
brigands had remembered buttons and braid. 
The latter, of so heavy a quality and abun- 
dant quantity as to allow us one row for 
trimming. 

The next night they started with us for 
that threatened destination of our more 
distant exile. We travelled and travelled 
night after night, through piercing winds 
and bitter cold, ascending to a great 
altitude, until we reached a little opening 
where stood two huts which men sent before 
had just built. The freshly hewn trees, the 
ground covered with chips, branches strewn 
all about, showed how hastily the work had 
been done. They took us to the smaller of 
the two rude structures. An open fire 
blazed in one end opposite the door. Be- 
fore it had been spread down the coverings 
of our bed. That was all there was room 
for in our hut. Theirs, at a little remove, 
was larger, but they made their fire outside 
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before their door. Alas, for our visions ot 
a place which we might fit up with a woman’s 
ingenuity with some small degree of com- 
fort! There was no way to keep out the 
cold wind, which swept through the chinks 
between the split logs of which our hut was 
composed. The men covered us with their 
cloaks, leaving themselves exposed to the 
rigours of the winter nights, but even then 
they saw they could not keep us well. 
Besides this, we had left an open trail behind 
us, which exposed the party to danger of 
discovery. In this lonely mountain retreat 
in the leafless forest, with towering peaks 
encircling us about at still greater heights, 
what was there to hinder some adventurous 
hunter for wild game, or spy with evil intent, 
from seeing those two huts, with smoke 
issuing from them, or even the captive 
women, moving freely about outside their 
own door? Here we were allowed freedom 
to go out of doors, to look upon the blue 
sky, to thank God that once more we might 
see the lightof day. The very first morning 


a sweet bird sang to us, disproving the 


prophecy of the men that they would hide 
us where even a bird could not find us. A 
certain brigand boasted that he, better than 
any other, knew how to roast a sheep before 
the open fire. ‘Toward evening, one day, a 
huge fire was kindled before the door of their 
hut, a sheep killed and spitted upon a long 
green branch, and the roasting process 
began. ‘Tired of staying alone, and dreading 
the long evening without light, save from the 
fire, in our hut, we walked down to their 
rendezvous. They did not seem displeased 
that we had taken this liberty, but indicated 
tous a seat upon a log, and later, put a 
sack filled with leaves behind our backs to 
break the force of the wind. Here we sat 
to watch the roasting, and to regale ourselves 
with the pleasing odour, for our appetites- 
were keen upon that mountain side. Our 
supper of black whole-wheat bread and roast 
mutton had a particular relish that night. 
Finally our captors camé to be of our 
opinion that the place was unsafe, and lost 
no time in moving us. Again there were 
nights of great exposure and of suffering 
from the cold. ‘They made for us, at their 
captives’ suggestions, boots of sheepskin, 
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which we could wear outside our rubbers, 
and these materially mitigated our suffering 
from cold feet. Of course, it would not do 
for us to be losing our rubbers, as we had 
done before, when removing our feet, numbed 
with cold, from our rope stirrups, that we 
might warm them by swinging them. 

On this return journey, one night our guards 
made a stop in a place where it was against 
their inclinations to stop, but did so out of 
consideration for Mrs. Tsilka’s sufferings 
from a long journey. That night was 
enacted the tragedy of an attempt on the 
part of another band of highwaymen, who 
had arrived at the same place a little before 
us, to take us captives from the brigand 
band that held us, and secure the ransom 
themselves. Our ever watchful guards in 
some ‘way became suspicious of the plot and 
were on the alert. As the darkness settled 
upon us, there was a sudden sound of 
musketry. Mrs. Tsilka was roused from 
deep sleep, horror stricken by the sudden 
alarm. We captives were alone, in absolute 
darkness. It was my custom to watch 
while she slept, and I had observed whisper- 
ings and movements which assured me that 
something unusual was be'ng prepared for. 
Our guards were outside, and successfully 
resisted the first attack. One or two came 
inside and moved us into an inner compart- 
ment, a closet. Here we crouched in a 
corner all through the hours of the night, a 
guard of our own captors remiaining with us. 
Occasional shots kept us aware that the 
place was besieged all night. At about 
twelve o’clock Turkish, as dawn was ap- 
proaching, they took us to the horses, which 
had been ready for our journey during the 
night, and we essayed our escape. A shot 
fired in our direction, just as Mrs. Tsilka 
was being mounted, drove us quickly back 
under shelter. The men maintained their 
guard. Later a villager appeared, proposing 
terms of treaty. Suspecting treachery, a 
shot from a guard stationed above us struck 
in his heart, and with a loud cry he fell 
dead. 

We waited yet longer in suspense, not 
knowing whether a sudden rush would be 
made to overpower our captors and fire 
the place, or whether Turkish troops had 





The surprise attack made by a band of highwaymen to wrest the captives from the hands 
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been summoned to their aid by our attackers. 
During this moment Mrs. Tsilka and I de- 
cided the question that if the worst came to 
the worst we would take our death at the 
hands of the guard who stood over us rather 
than fall into the hands of those unknown 
highwaymen cr of Turkish troops. As the 
morning wore away, our men decided to 
make another attempt to escape. No shots 
had been heard for some time, and they 
gathered that the enemy might have with- 
drawn. Cautiously, and fearing every instant 
a shot from behind us, we climbed the steep 
ascent to gain the path. At length we had 
passed the brow of the hill and were hidden 
from sight. No shot had been fired, nor 
had we heard the voice of pursuers. We 
were exhausted with the climb, and a brigand 
ventured back and brought up two horses 
forus. We hastily mounted, caring nothing 
that no pillow or blanket softened the wooden 
ribs of our pack saddles. We took the 
halters in our own hands, and with hearts 
overflowing with relief at our merciful pre- 
servation, we hurried on after the men who 
led the way, who constantly turned to us 
with injunctions to make speed. What a 
wonderful day that was to us, when captors 
and captured alike rejoiced in their salvation 
from the horrible fate which threatened all 
through the night. We freely said to them, 
“God has saved us;” and one of them 
admitted, “I prayed too. I tell you, I 
prayed from the bottom of my heart.” And 
we said, ‘We know you did, for only God 
could have saved us.” ‘This was the most 
desperate of our encounters during our 
nearly six months of captivity, but there 
was not a night during which we travelled, 
nor a day during which we were hidden 
away from the. knowledge of every one in the 
world save those who held us helpless in 
their power when we were not exposed to 
dire peril. Vigilant watch was always kept 
on every side. Our prayer to be allowed to 
gO out into the fresh air,’or to lift dark 
curtains, or to remove board shutters, so that 
a little more light might come to us, was 
refused, lest some stranger might by some 
chance discover where they were hiding us. 
Many a day we were not allowed to speak 
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above a whisper, lest some strange man 
should hear and betray us. Of course, we 
were never allowed to sing. One Sabbath 
night, early in our captivity, when concealed 
in a spot in which the cradle for hay 
indicated that its use was a stable, the 
remembrance of our happy Sabbath evenings 
at home came strongly upon me, and I said 
to Mrs. Tsilka, “ I wonder if they would let 
me sing ; of course, softly.” We seemed to 
be on a hillside remote from any habitation. 
Our guard noted the query, and remarked to 
Mrs. Tsilka, ‘‘ Let her understand that she 
is to do nothing without permission.” ‘The 
desire to sing was immediately overcome. 

Sometimes it seemed to us that we should 
never know our own voices again; that we 
should need to learn to walk, so long did we 
sit curled up tailor-wise in the corners 
allotted to our use. ‘I don’t believe we 
can ever laugh again,” said Mrs. Tsilka, “ if 
we are ever freed.” ‘The sadness of hope 
deferred: ate into our very souls. Thus 
passed the long weeks of waiting. Some- 
times the brigands vouchsafed to us a few 
words of rumours from the outside world. 
More frequently they told us stories at which 
we wondered whether they could be true or 
not, but which we had no way of disproving, 
until after our release we learned that they 
had told them to us as fairy tales are told to 
children, and there was no truth in them. 

Meantime we were left to wonder and 
wonder why we were not ransomed, if it were 
true, as our captors said, that the money 
had been raised. They had permitted me 
to write an appeal to the American public to 
secure the balance of the sum, if all had not 
yet been raised, or to demand that such 
pressure should be brought upon the parties 
holding the ransom that the money should 
be paid. The brigands were in a desperate 
mood. I wrote, and as I was writing, one 
of them said to me: “ That note is the last 
letter you will ever write.” ‘The burden of 
confinement and ‘of anxiety was becoming 
intolerable. The appeal was despatched, and 
again we waited, hearing nothing from it, 
This was early in December, but we waited 
and waited, and New Year’s Day found us 
still waiting. 


(To be continued ) 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Farmer Martin, years before the story opens, had 
married the daughter of a county family. She was 
snubbed by Squire Stapleton, the farmer’s landlord, 
and his wife, and died young, leaving one son, 
Edward Martin, who, after a brilliant career at 
Oxford and in Germany, returns a violent Socialist, 
to his father’s anger. 

Squire Stapleton is in low water, financially, His 
wife is a silly, extravagant woman. His son, 
Arthur, a lazy young man, becomes friendly with 
and finally is engaged to Clara Wood, the farmer’s 
orphan niece, a girl of strong character and ill- 
used by her uncle. She hates him and his son. 
Arthur, who has lost money by gambling and con- 
tracted a loan, is made by his father to go and 
work in a city office. Muriel Stapleton, the Squire’s 
daughter, has formed a friendship with the sister 
of a Dr. Bartlett, in the neighbouring to wnof 
Stanborough. 

Meanwhile Edward Martin, refusing to be an 
idle gentleman, goes to work with an eccentric 
clergyman, Canon Brand, the vicar of a large 
parish in Stanborough. Here he is drawn into the 
politics of the men at the railway works, and finally 
consents to stand as Independent Labour Candi- 
date at the forthcoming election. His father is 
furious, and declines to have anything more to do 
with him unless he changes his mind. He saves 
Muriel from a nasty accident. He makes inflam- 
matory electioneering speeches in the neighbour- 
hood. The labourers think he advocates firing of 
ricks. By an accident Clara sets fire toher uncle’s 
ricks, and lets them burn. He thinks his son is at 
the bottom of it. 


CHAPTER XVI 


HE great day at length arrived, the 


day of the election. It had been 

a fierce contest. Never, in the 

history of the division, could the 
oldest inhabitant remember such a fight, so 
many stormy meetings, so much party feeling 
and enthusiasm. 

Of course the great centre of interest on 
the polling-day was Stanborough, but there 
was plenty of excitement in the country 
districts, and Rushcott, for once, woke up to 
the occasion. ‘The Squire and his wife had 
worked assiduously, nor was John Martin 


behindhand in his efforts to promote the 
return of Sir James. His dog-cart, and the 
Squire’s waggonette, gaily decked out with 
blue ribbons, were flying about the village ail 
day, bringing voters to the poll. The Squire 
and the farmer met at the polling-place in the 
morning, each going to record his vote. 
John Martin was looking more grim than 
ever. Since the night of the fire he had 
checked all references to it in his presence. 
But he was firmly convinced, as well as the 
rest of the village, that it had been the work of 
some Rushcott man, actuated by the inflam- 
matory Speech of his son. The only reason 
that made him stop all investigation was the 
thought that if the incendiary himself was 
found Edward’s share in the business could 
scarcely pass unnoticed. For the sake of 
his own good name, for the sake of his wife’s 
memory, and, though he loathed to confess 
it, for the sake of Edward himself and the love 
he still bore him, John Martin maintained his 
strict silence. Even Clara was surprised. 
She had gone about in fear and trembling for 
the first few days, lest the terrible secret 
should be discovered. The farmer’s silence 
mystified her. She had yet to learn the depths 
of that strange man’s love for his child. Her 
mind was in a half defiant, half jubilant con- 
dition. She felt that the blow which her 
hand had bestowed was a full revenge for all 
the treatment she had endured at Moreton- 
in-the-Meadow, and no shadow of repentance 
dulled the bright light of this revengeful 
satisfaction. 

But to return to the polling-place. It was 
the first time the Squire had seen John Martin 
since the fire, and he expressed regret at what 
had happened. 

“Tt can't be helped now,” replied the 
farmer, doggedly. 

“T’m afraid from what I hear that your 
son said something very foolish in his speech 
about firing ricks. If you knew this was the 
primary cause of it it would be a serics 
matter for him.” 

“Mr. Stapleton,” said the other, shortly 











*T don’t wish to hear anything from you 

against my son. The burning of the ricks is 

my business.” 
“Oh, come,’ 


replied the Squire, much 
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went forward to get his voting-paper. 
tenant followed him silently, recorded his vote 
in favour of Sir James, and went back to his 
farm to work, muttering to himself as he didso: 
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There was plenty of excitement in the country districts, and Rushcott, for once, woke up to the occasion 


sure I 
It has 


nettled at the farmer’s tone; “ I’m 
don’t want to interfere ih the affair. 
nothing to do with me.” 

“No, it hasn’t. Nor 
else.” 

There was an almost insolent look in John 
Martin’s face as he fixed his eyes on his land- 
lord The latter shrugged his shoulders, and 


with any one 








“There's a day in store for you, Squire 
Stapleton !” 

Owing to the necessity of bringing in all 
the country ballot-boxes to Stanborough for 
the votes to be counted there, the state of 
the poll could not be declared till the follow- 
ing morning. About nine o’clock a huge 
crowd had gathered around the town hall, 
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waiting to hear the result. There was a 
murmur rising from that mass of men as they 
waited, the murmur of a strained expecta- 
tion. Suddenly it sank, and a deep calm 
took possession of them. For one of the 
upper windows of the town-hall was opened, 
and an official appeared at it. The next 
instant he had hung out the great annouce- 
ment, printed in large letters : 


Martin - i i 


Hawthorn - - - 
Garraway - : - 


3672 
3190 
2986 
Just another moment’s hush as the crowd 
grasped the meaning of the figures, and 
then! Cheer after cheer arose from them, 
drowning the feeble groans of opponents, 
and when, a minute later, Edward Martin 
himself appeared at the window, flushed and 
radiant, the roar was deafening. The men 
had won! 

John Martin had a telegram from Canon 
Brand that morning, telling him of the 
result. The farmer opened it slowly and 
read it through. A curious smile flickered 
across his face for a moment, to be instantly 
swallowed up in his usual stern expression. 
Hie dared not admit to himself that there 
was a gleam Of satisfaction, of triumph, 
striking athwart his iron nature. It was a 
victory, after all, worthy, in one sense of the 
word, of a Martin. 

But he clenched his fist and knit his 
brows all the same. Edward had made his 
bed—so must he lie on it. Nota step was 
the farmer going back from his written 
word. 

The day following was one of re-action for 
Edward Martin. He had been through 
such a rush of excitement during the last 
few weeks, a rush that was crowned with the 
greatest excitement of all, that of victory. 
For the moment he was tired even of the 
congratulations. The town itself carried 
with it a sense of nausea, the very elec- 
tioneering posters that were still blazing in 
every street were an eye-sore to him. And, 
in the reaction of thought, the craving of 
nature for rest and detachment, came the 
vision of the quiet farmstead—and his father. 
True he had never once regretted the 
course he had taken nor swerved an instant 
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in the running of it. . True he had been 
content to leave his father to follow this 
course, but there had been a bitter feeling 
more of sorrow than regret. His generous 
nature would have it so. He had heard, 
too, of the fire, and though he did not know 
that his father had ascribed it, indirectly, 
to him, he was sorry from his heart that it 
had happened, for he feared some evil dis- 
posed labourer had done it. And he would 
like to have told his father that he was 
sorry. 

These thoughts flashed before him as he 
mounted his bicycle to seek relief from the 
turmoil in the quiet of the country side. 
Habit, inclination, he scarcely knew what, 
set him pedalling on the road to Rushcott. 
He slackened his pace as he drew near More- 
ton.in-the-Meadow. A deep longing took 
possession of him. Before he turned his 
back on this phase of his life and set his 
face towards the towers of Westminster, 
surely, surely he must say one word to his 
father, if that word were only one cf 
thanks for all he had received from him in 
the past. 

And then, just as he came to the gate on 
the side of the road, he saw his father in the 
act of opening it. He sprang off his bicycle 
in a moment and went forward. 

“ Hullo, father! Iwas just coming to see 
you.” 

John Martin gave a slight start when he 
saw who it was. Then he paused in the act 
of opening the gate, deliberately shut it with 
a clang in his son’s face, turned on his heel 
without a word, and walked back towards 
the farm. 

“ Father !” 

It was the tone of almost piteous entreaty. 
But the farmer strode on, unheeding, 

For a moment Edward lingered, his hand 
upon the gate—one bitter moment. ‘Then 
he, too, turned away—sadly and slowly. 

There were footsteps in the road. He 
raised his head. Muriel Stapleton was close 
by him, a look of vague uneasiness on her 
face as he caught her eyes. 

* T’m sorry,” she said, as she stopped, 
“but I could not help seeing, you know. 
And I wish I could help you—I Go, 
indeed.” 
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There was something so simple and frank 
about the girl. Edward had never noticed 
it before. He looked at her curiously. 

*‘ That’s kind of you,” he said, “I’m sure 
you mean it.” 

«Can nothing be done?” She looked at 
him anxiously, her eyes showing the sympathy 
she was really feeling for him, “ Just in the 
moment of your triumph, too—when you are 
so glad.” 

“Tm afraid 


there’s no help for it,” 


, 
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John Martin turned on his heel without a word and walked back 


to the farm 
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Edward answered, with a sad smile, “ My 
hour of triumph, as you call it, holds for me 
also a moment of bitterness.” 

Instinctively Muriel held out her hand to 
him again. 

.“* You have my sympathy—real and true,” 
she said gently, “and let me tell you, too, 
that I’m glad in a way at your success. I 
suppose I ought not to say so and wear a 
primrose badge, too,” she went on, half 
smiling, “but I do feel that you are the 
man to help the oppressed 
—whatever your politics 
may be—and you will—you 
must do it.” 

‘Thank you,” said Ed- 
ward, simply. ‘‘ You have 
helped me very much, and 
I’m glad you were passing. 
I shall not forget.” 

* Good-bye,” she said. 
“TI wish you all success, 
and I hope that somewhere 
in the future this trouble 
will have an end.” 

“TI hope it will. 
bye!” 

He looked after her once 
as he rode slowly off, turning 
his head over his shoulder. 
Ambition, to do _ good, 
enthusiasm, love of truth 
and justice had been his 
guiding stars till now. He 
had never stopped to consult 
either his own safety or his 
own self-gratification, least 
of all had he ever dreamed 
of centring his affections on 
any one person. Chivalrous 
as he always was where 
women were concerned, ad- 
miring, as he did, the intel- 
lectual qualities and percep- 
tions in such a woman as 
Edith Bartlett, te had never 
yet cared to think of 
making one woman above 
the rest the object of his 
life for the sake of herself 
alone. His heart was free. 

Just a little kindly word, 


Good- 
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just a flash of womanly tenderness. That 
was all. And yet Edward Martin went back 
to Stanborough, although as yet he knew it 
not, with a fresh impulse in his life. 

Before he left to take up his abode in 
London he went to bid Canon Brand fare- 
well. And he told him what had taken 
place. 

“Be of good heart, my lad,” said the 
Canon. “Your father is acting up to his 
code of justice, and you must not complain. 
Go forward to your work, Edward, and do 
your duty there. You have received a great, 
a tremendous call, and you will need all the 
strength that God’ gives you to respond to it. 
You are holding, so to speak, the welfare of 
thousands in your hands. They look to you 
as their leader. My dear lad, in all that you 
may attempt, follow the course of justice 
not yours—not mine—God’s. And if ever 
Ican help you,come tome. For, remember, 
there may be a time when the advice of one 
who has seen something of the depths of 
human nature may be timely. God bless 
you!” 

The Canon sat long at his table after 
Edward had left him, biting his pen and 
gazing before him. He was trying to read 
the future. At length he murmured: 

“I wonder who has the greater lesson to 
learn, John Martin or his son?” 

From him Edward repaired to the doctor’s 
house. Both the latter and his sister were 
most cordial in wishing him success. More- 
over, Dr. Bartlett begged him to come and 
stay with them if ever he could get away. 

« Ah,” remarked Edward, “I expect my 
time will be much taken up. Although I 
shall be a paid member, I shall not find the 
Association’s income sufficient. ‘ So I shall 
have to look about for some work.” 

“What sort of work?” asked Edith. 

‘Literature, I think. I may get some 
lecturing to do when the House isn’t sitting, 
but I shan’t count on that. I know one or 
two men in town who will be a help to me.” 

Edith shook hands with him warmly as he 
left. Her interest in him had deepened 
more and more till she scarcely dared to ask 
herself how much. 

*“T shall watch your career,” she said. 
“ May much good come out of it.” 
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And so Edward Martin went to London. 
There was just a little excitement in the 
House when he was introduced to the 
Speaker and took his seat. Men were 
anxious to see this youthful warrior who had 
scored such a big victory in what had been 
a Conservative division. Of course, coming 
in as a Labour candidate, the Irish Party 
gave hima cheer. He was just one more to 
annoy the hated Government, they thought. 
And his red tie delighted them. 

Squire Stapleton read of it in his Times, 
and gave vent to an indignant “ Pshaw!” as 
he tossed the paper down. He had aged 
perceptibly this autumn. He spent hours in 
casting up figures, in calculating values, in 
comparing his bank balances. All was going 
wrong. His wife’s extravagance, his son’s lazi- 
ness—everything had combined to weaken 
his purse. Weeks, his trusted lawyer, was 
inexorable in pointing out the demands upon 
the estate, in enforcing the payments of the 
mortgage interests. 

The only ray of hope had come to him in 
the thought that, at any rate, his son was 
earning his own living now. For Arthur 
had gone to London, and was duly installed 
in the ship broker’s office in the city. If 
only he stuck to it! By strict economy, by 
the greatest care, poor Mr. Stapleton felt that 
even yet he might weather the storm. 

He sighed as he left his study, and went 
into lunch. ‘He sighed still more as he 
listened to his wife rattling on about the 
county ball that was coming off, and the 
new dresses she and Muriel would want, 
and hinting at a month amid the gaities of 
London later on in the season. 

Muriel noticed it. After lunch she followed 
her father into the garden and took his arm. 

*‘ Father,” she said, “I’m sure you're not 
well. You're looking so worried.” 

“ Am I, dear?” 

“You know you are. Can't I help you?” 

** No, Muriel, I’m afraid you can’t.” 

“Ts it money matters ?” 

“< Yes: 

‘** Are they seridus ?” 

“They may be, dear. 
All may come right yet.” 

“ Oh, T hope it may, for your sake, father.” 

“For all our sakes, Muriel. You cannot 


But I hope not. 
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realise what it would mean if they did not 
come right.” 

He bent and kissed her. She looked up 
to his white, care-worn face, with a dread 
feeling of alarm. She had grasped more 
than he thought. 

“‘ Mother doesn’t know ?” 

“No. Don’t tell her, child. Let us pray 
God it may never be necessary for her to 
know.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


TAKE any particular house among those ugly 
buildings that face the “ Fields” of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and in your imagination read 
among the list of names in the entry : “ First 
Floor. Mr. Octavius Weeks, Sclicitor,” and 
there you have the scene with which this 
chapter now opens. Ascend to that first 
floor, pass through the clerk’s office and the 
dingy “ waiting-room” with its copy of the 
Law Times on the table to mystify the im- 
patient client, and enter the inner office, the 
abode of Mr. Octavius Weeks himself. 

Now it is generally considered that your 
wise, shrewd lawyer, must be clean shaven 
with the exception of his mutton-chop side 
whiskers. But Octavius Weeks had other 
exceptions, to wit along, iron-grey beard and 
a heavy moustache, in fact a razor had not 
touched his face these thirty years, but he 
was none the less wise and shrewd for all 
that. In fact his wisdom and his shrewd- 
ness had long ago brought him from the 
country practice, which he had inherited from 
his father in Stanborough, and made him 
what he was, a successful man, sought after 
by a class of clients that would make the 
ordinary practitioner’s mouth water. 

Also, it is generally conceded that your 
true lawyer must be a man of reserved and 
careful speech. Not so Octavius Weeks. 
In truth his speech was careful, in that he 
never betrayed secrets even by a word, but 
otherwise he was a great conversationalist, 
always sympathetically inclined to the views 
of the man with whom he was speaking at 
the time, in fact there were spiteful and 
envious persons who declared that he “ had 
practised the art of walking on both sides of 
the road at once to perfection.” 

There was a little clock on the table in 
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front of him, and he glanced at it from time 
to time, as he went on with his work, with 
the air of a man who expected a punctual 
caller. Exactly at a quarter past twelve he 
laid down his pen and looked at the door, 
for sounds of footsteps on the stairs had 
reached his ear. A moment later and the 
door opened. 

‘“ Mr. Martin, sir.” 

“ Ah! Show him in, will you, Johnson ? 
And remember, I can’t see any one while he 
remains.” 

In came the tall, stalwart figure of the 
farmer. He nodded to the lawyer with a 
peculiarly contemptuous and masterful ex- 
pression, and Octavius Weeks’ sharp eyes 
dropped as he met his gaze. There was 
no handshaking, and the client sat down 
unasked in one of the chairs. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Martin,” said the 
lawyer. 
sure. 


* Always pleased to see you, I’m 
You're looking very well. Dear me, 
how charming it must be to live your rural 
life and to be free of smoky London. I’m 
longing for a breath of country air, but I 
can’t get away. Busy, you know, always 
busy.” 

‘¢ Better deal with business at once, then,” 
said John Martin. “I don’t want to take 
up your valuable time.” 

“ Well, then, what can I do for you, Mr. 
Martin?” 

In answer, John Martin raised his stick 
and reached with it to one of the black deed 
boxes. 

“Fetch that and open it,” he said, clang- 
ing his stick on its side. “I want to see 
how things stand.” 

Octavius Weeks rubbed his hands together 
and smiled pleasantly. Yet the shadow ofa 
fear lurked in his eyes as he got up to obey 
the imperious farmer. He put the deed box 
on the table and unlocked it. A stranger 
would have wondered, for it did not bear 
John Martin’s name upon it, but that of 
“ Charles Stapleton, Esquire.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” said the lawyer, as 
he began to draw out the papers. “It’s 
really too bad of you to ask me to betray 
my client like this. I don’t half like it, you 
know. Sometimes I think——” 

“Stop that nonsense, man,” 


broke in 
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the farmer. “Do you want me to remind 
you of what happened years ago in Stan- 
borough, and how I hold in my hands the 
proofs that would ruin a certain wealthy 
lawyer named T 

“My dear sir, my dear sir! Don’t say 
anything more about it. I was only joking. 
Of course I know how kind you've been, 
and how it’s only fair that I should show 
my gratitude in return.” 

John Martin looked at him contemptu- 
ously. 

“You needn’t call it kindness,” he said, 
with a sneer. “I wouldn’t have shielded 
you or kept your secret if I hadn’t wanted 
to make use of you. And I shall be glad 
when I’ve done with you.” 

Octavius Weeks started. 

“But even then you'll never betray me? 
You wouldn’t ruin me now—after all I’ve 
done? You promised.” 

“ Aye, and I'll keep faith with you. The 
day that sees me master of Rushcott Manor 
gives you back the proofs of your for——” 

“Hush, my dear sir, hush! Now let us 
see how the case stands. I assure you it’s a 
very bad one for Mr. Stapleton. He can’t 
hold out much longer. He’s mortgaged up 
to the hilt. Ha, ha, ha! He little knows 
whose money he’s borrowed, eh? That was 
a clever idea of yours, Mr. Martin, that it 
should all be done in my name till the time 
was ripe fur foreclosure. It does you credit. 
He thinks I hold the mortgages, ha, ha, ha! 
Very funny! I'll tell you what, my dear sir. 
He’s been selling securities lately. He had 
to, to pay the last instalment of interest.” 

“Good,” grunted the farmer, as he turned 
over various documents critically. “ How 
much longer do you think he'll be able to 
pay?” | 

«Qh, it can’t be for long. And then?” 

‘‘ And then,” said John Martin, bringing 
his fist down on the table, “then I shall 
have justice. The mortgages which have 
been effected with my money shall stand in 
my name, and I will do the rest.” 

‘“ Really, really,” said the lawyer, “ you’re 
a very dangerous man, Mr. Martin, a very 
dangerous man. It will be terribly hard on 
poor Mr. Stapleton, and at his time of life, 
too.” 
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‘‘That’s my affair,” said John Martin; 
“and now let us get to business.” 

The two men pored over those documents 
They made elaborate calculations, they added 
up large rows of figures, they consulted plans 
and deeds in connection with the Rushcott 
estate; and the more they worked, the more 
did John Martin’s iron heart rejoice. This 
was his great scheme of revenge, unknown 
to any living soul except to that one man 
over whose head he had been holding the 
Damoclesian sword of ruif all these years, 
It had been an accidental discovery, that 
secret of the lawyer’s crime; and he had 
seen his way to make use of it, ignoring the 
true course of justice in his passion for re- 
venge. ll these years, through the medium- 
ship of double-faced Octavius Weeks, the 
Squire had been borrowing from his own 
tenant, accumulating a terrible debt that 
John Martin meant to enforce to the 
full. 

He sighed'as he sat back in his chair pre- 
sently. The sweetness of his revenge had 
already begun to give place to its inevitable 
bitterness. It was Edward that he was think- 
ing of. Edward, who was to have been a 
gentleman, and to have inherited the Kush- 
cott estates; Edward, the son of his cherished 
wife, for whose sake he had planned this 
revenge. 

Octavius Weeks rubbed his hands together 
as though washing them of all this dirty in- 
trigue, and began replacing the deeds and 
other papers in the box. 

“T have forgotten to congratulate you, 
Mr. Martin,” he said. “I see your son has 
entered the House. And what a splendid 
victory, too, for him!” 

“ Umph,” growled John Martin. 

“Dear me, dear me! I’ve just remem- 
bered. There’s a debate on some Railway 
Bill to-day and a friend of mine who is 
au fait on such matters told me your son 


might make his maiden speech. This 
miserable life of business! How I wish I 
could get away to hear him! I suppose 


you'll go?” 

“Good day,” returned the farmer snap- 
pily, as he rose from his chair, “ write to me 
when there’s any news. And remember I 


want to end this business,” 
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“So do I,” said Octavius Weeks to 
himself as his terrible client went out; ‘“‘ He’s 
ground me down long enough. Ugh! how 
I hate the man !” 

John Martin went off to get some lunch 
in a singularly oppressive mood. After that 
he had some business in the city which 
occupied some little time. Then there was 
an hour or more to spare before his train 
started. As he was hesitating how to spend 
time, the conductor of a bus bawled in his 
ear. 

“Charing Cross, Westminster, Victoria !” 

Mechanically he stepped inside and 
handed the conductor a shilling when he 
came round for fares. 

‘¢ Where to, sir?” 

“ Westminster.” 

The word escaped his lips before he was 
aware of it. The conductor punched his 
ticket and gave him change. 

“ Westminster, ’ere y’are sir! ” 

He had been lost .in thought and had 
taken no note of the iourney. Mechanically 
he got out. 

“ Knows ’is wy about a turnip field more 
than about tahn!” said the conductor face- 
tiously to a regular passenger. 

John Martin hes‘tated. Then he asked 
for the nearest telegraph office and sent off a 
wire to Clara. 

“Coming by last train. 
ingly.” 

He went into the precincts of the House 
and asked presently for a member whom he 
knew. Through him he at once obtained a 
seat in the stranger’s gallery. He had never 
been inside the House of Commons before, 
and it was strange to him. By-and-by he 
began to search with his eye for some one, 
and at length it lit ona red tie. 

Edward was there. Instinctively he 
shrunk back, fearful lest his son should see 
him. 

Monotonous business was proceeding. 
After a bit a man next to him whispered. 

“Now perhaps, we may hear something. 
That Railway Employés Bill 
on.” 


Send trap accord- 


is coming 


The debate gradually rose from dry details 
to interest. One or two crisp, strong 
speeches followed, and then there was a little 
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hushed murmur ot excitement. A new 
member had caught the speaker’s eye and 
was on his feet. And that member was 
Edward Martin. The House prepared to 
sit in judgment. 

It was a very brief speech, scarcely more 
than three minutes, but of sufficient length to 
bring out more than one of Edward’s 
advanced socialistic ideas. It sounded 
strangely out of place in that deliberative 
assembly, something apart from the whole 
course of the debate. It was received with 
ironical Ministerial cheers and laughter, in 
which even the Opposition benches joined as 
Edward sat down, flushed and rather angry. 
A grim smile of satisfaction broke over the 
farmer’s face as the next speaker began to 
cleverly cut away the grounds of his son’s 
speech. It ‘did him good to hear the 
laughter at Edward’s foolishness. ‘This was 
not the sphere of adulation but of level 
finding. He was almost in a good humour 
when he came out into the street, and 
scarcely noticed that rain was beginning to 
fall. 

When he reached Stanborough late that 
night the bad weather had developed. He 
made his way outside the station and looked 
for his trap, but in vain. A porter who knew 


‘him came up. 


‘“‘ Your cart has gone, sir.” 

“Gone? When?” 

“Tt met the 7.45 and when you didn’t 
come it waited till the 9.13. Then your 
man thought you must be staying the night 
and drove home.” 

John Martin gave vent to an angry excle- 
mation. He had sent that telegram shortly 
after half-past four, in ample time to post- 
pone the cart coming in. 

“ Shall I call a cab, sir?” 

“No,” said the farmer, bluntly, as he 
started for his seven-mile walk. A cab to 
Rushcott at that time of night would have 
cost a guinea. 

He was very angry as he walked on along 
the lonely road. The rain came down in 
torrents, and did not mend matters. About 
half way, he saw a light coming towards him. 
It proved to be his cart returning. 

“What made you come in to meet the 
7-45?” he asked his man crossly. 
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“ There worn’t no orders to the coutrary, 
sir?” 

“ But I sent a telegram.” 

“Miss Clara worn’t in when it came. I 
knowed nought about it till I come back 
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As a matter of fact she had only taken a 
country ramble, but she objected to this 
catechising. 

‘It’s nothing to do with you.” 

“Qh, isn’t it? We'll see about that. 





What made you come in to meet the 7.45? he asked his man crossly 


from Stanborough. 
ar.” 


That’s ’ow it were, 

Clara was waiting up for her uncle, and 
had his supper ready. He came into the 
room dripping wet, and in a _ towering 
passion. 

“Why weren’t you in when my telegram 
came?” he began. 

“Because I was 
sullenly. 

“ What time did you get home?” 

“1 don’t see what that matters.” 

“Don’t answer me like that. You had 
no business to leave the house at all when I 
was away: Where had you been?” 

She made no answer. 

‘*Where had you been?” 


out,” she answered 


Look here, Clara. I’ve had quite enough 
of this setting my will at defiance. If I 
have any more of it, you shall leave the 
house.” 

“You're likely to have plenty more of it, 
then. I’m not a child.” 

John Martin was speechless for a moment. 
Then he turned upon her in the full fierce- 
ness of his anger, and finished with the 
words : 

“Mind this. You leave Moreton-in-the- 
Meadow next week. I'll have you no 
longer, you ungrateful girl. You can go, 
do you hear? And don’t think you can 
ever come down on niy charity again. I'll 
not have you.” 

The girl looked at him with set lips. 
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“Very well. I'll go!” she answered 
quietly, but with subdued passion. “ And 
don’t think I shall ask to come back, or 
trouble you again!” 

And she went out of the room with never 
another look at him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Five minutes walk from bustling Willesden 
Junction is a street rejoicing in the name of 
Nightingale Road. Not that the voice of the 
sweet bird is ever heard there now, although 
not so very many years ago the neighbour- 
hood was an expanse of green fields. Now, 
in place of the nightingale, the voices of the 
coster and the milkman make the morning 
hideous, and the cry of the evening paper 
boys and the perambulating fried-fish man at 
night scare away all peace-loving birds. 

It is a street of six-roomed ‘ suburban ” 
houses, and as one walks along them the 
iron of monotony enters into one’s very 
soul. 

Seated at his breakfast-table in the one 
front room of one of these little houses, was 
Arthur Stapleton. 

Two letters lay on the table, and, as he 
began his solitary meal, Arthur Stapleton 
took them up and looked at them. The 
handwriting on one envelope, a bold, woman’s 
hand, he knew well; the other, couched in 
the penmanship of uncharacteristic clerkli- 
ness, was new to him. With that instinct 
which reserves the best news till the last, he 
opened this letter first. A glance at it was 
sufficient, and he laid it down with a gloomy 
face. It was a reminder that a certain two 
hundred pounds, together with heavy in- 
terest, must be forthcoming within the next 
few days according to agreement, and how 
to lay his hands thereon Arthur knew not. 

He turned to the other letter with a sigh 
of relief, but before he had finished reading 
it an exclamation of anger and astonishment 
rose to his lips. This was the passage that 
aroused it: 

“ The inevitable has happened. 
knew that it would, sooner or later. 


I always 
There 
has been a storm, and my uncle has told me 


to go next week. Don’t worry, dear, about 
it. To tell you the truth I feel really 
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relieved, for my life at Moreton-in-the-Meadow 
has been unbearable, especially now you are 
away. I have seen this coming for some 
time. I have been the victim all along. 
First my uncle’s selfish love for his son only 
made him unkind to me, then when Edward 
came home he began to be jealous, and now 
that all his plans have been upset he has 
found a safety-valve for his anger in turning 
it allon to me. So I am leaving, dear. I 
don’t know yet what I shall do, perhaps 
you can advise me, Arthur. Iam willing to 
work if I can get employment—anywhere. 
To you only can I tell how desperate I feel, 
and yet how relieved at the prospect of 
escape!” 

He read and re-read the letter, scarcely 
tasting his breakfast, until a glance at his 
watch warned him that it was time to catch 
his train. He crammed both letters into his 
pocket, and hurried to the station: And on 
the journey to Broad Street he thought the 
whole matter out. By the time he had 
stepped out of the train he had made up his 
mind what to do. Careless and thoughtless 
as Arthur Stapleton was, there was just one 
object in his life concerning which he was 
stedfast and resolute. And that was Clara. 
As soon as he reached the offices in Billiter 
Buildings he sat down at his desk and wrote 
the girl a letter with a definite plan of action 
in it. And the letter ended with these 
words : 

“I’m not offering you much, dearest, I 
know, but it’s all I have. Many a couple 
have put their shoulders to the wheel on 
less, and I know we shall stick to each other 
and help each other to push forward to 
better things. Let me have your answer, 
‘yes’ or ‘no,’ by telegram to the office here. 
And I hope it will be ‘ yes,’ Clara!” 

He posted the letter, and then settled 
down to his work. He was really making 
progress, and had tried to do justice to the 
kindness of Mr. Callingford, the head of the 
firm. And the latter had not regretted the 
service he had done to his old friend, Squire 
Stapleton. 

When Arthur went to lunch at his usual 
restaurant that day he met an old acquaint- 
ance, a man he had known in the country, 
and whom he had come across several times 
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since he had been in town. Richard Mars. 
land was a man of some thirty years of age, 
well dressed, with a little fair moustache, and 
quickly shifting grey eyes. 

“ Hullo, Stapleton,” he said, “ come and 
have lunch with me. You look seedy. What’s 
up ° ” 

“T’m a bit down on my luck, that’s all.” 

“ Down on your luck, eh? Ah! I’m up 
on my luck, my boy. Making pots of money. 
We'll have a bottle of fizz on the strength of 
Ay 

“T wish I could make a little.” 

** So you can, Stapleton, if you know how 
to set about it:” 

‘“ How?” 

“How? What’s the use of the Stock 
Exchange if it isn’t to line a cute man’s 
pocket at the expense of fools ?” 

Arthur gulped down a tumbler of cham- 
pagne as he listened to Marsland. His 
head got quite confused as the latter talked 
of options, and cover prices, and special 
settlements, with the ease of one who was 


a successful speculator, and a clever one to 


boot. Presently he said : 

“ Now I'll give you a tip, Stapleton. You 
say you want to make money, and you can 
do it if you like. Ever heard of Pine 
Reefs ?” 

Arthur nodded vaguely, but whether Mars- 
land was alluding to a mine, or an island, or 
anything else, he knew not. 

“I’m inside the ring there. They’re 
quoted at three-eighths premium to-day, but 
they’re bound to go up to three pounds a 
share before the special settlement. It is a 
dead certainty. You buy three or four thou- 
sand or so of them.” 

“ But, my dear fellow, I’ve no money.” 

“Rot. You don’t want any. There’s 
no payment to be made till the settlement, 
and by that time you'll have sold out and 
be waiting for a clear thousand at least, 
See? Finish your lunch, and come round 
to my broker.” 

Arthur Stapleton was a sharp enough man 
of the world where sport and horse-racing 
were concerned, but speculation had never 
come within his bent. He went to the 
broker’s with Marsland. ‘The latter intro- 
duced him, mentioned that he was the son 
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of Mr. Stapleton of Rushcott, whose name 
as a county man the broker knew, and in a 
few minutes Arthur had bought four thou. 
sand “Pine Reefs” and had pocketed the 
contract note. 

He went back to the office with rising 
spirits. That night he wrote to the money- 
lender, suggesting the renewal of the note of 
hand for another month with interest to be 
named, which just suited that gentleman’s 
purpose. Then he lit his pipe, sank into 
his arm chair, and dreamed a very comfort- 
able dream, building up castles made out of 
‘“ Pine Reefs.” 

The next morning a telegram was brought 
to him at the office. He tore it open 
eagerly, and read these words: 

“Yes. Writing at once.—CLara.” 

He was quite boisterous with happiness. 
At lunch time he jumped on to a bus, in- 
stead of going to the restaurant, got off at 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and proceeded down 
a certain passage labelled “ Doctors’ Com- 
mons,” where he had an interview with a 
functionary who made him take an oath, and 
in the end handed him a parchment witha 
seal affixed thereto. When he got to his 
rooms that evening he found a letter from 
Clara awaiting him. He rang the bell for 
his landlady. 

“ T suppose you’ve no objection to taking 
in my wife to lodge as well as myself?” he 
said, coolly. 

* Lor,:. sir! 
married !” 

“I’m not at present. But I hope to be 
next Thursday,” he replied, “and I should 
like you to make arrangements to receive us 
the following week. We haven’t settled 
upon a house yet.” 

The woman was taken aback. But she 
was equal to the occasion. The following 
morning he startled Mr. Callingford by ask- 
ing for a week’s holiday. 

“ What for?” 

“ ’m going to be married ! ” 

“Good gracious me, Stapleton! You 
don’t say so? Yes, of course; certainly.” 

The only thing remaining was to break 
the news to his father. He put that off till 


I never knew you was 
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the last moment, and on the Wednesday 
evening posted him a characteristic letter: 


“My DEAR Dap, 

* You will be surprised to hear that I am 
going to be married to-morrow. I have said 
nothing to any of you about it, because I 
felt sure you wouldn’t approve, and I didn’t 
wanta row. But I’ve been engaged to Clara 
Wood, of Moreton-in-the-Meadow, for some 
time now, and we don’t see why we should 
wait any longer. I’m afraid this will upset 
you all. I’m sorry, but I can’t help it, for 
nothing would ever make me give her up 
now, 

‘Your affect. son, 
‘“¢ ARTHUR.” 
«P.S$.—Please give the enclosed note to 
Mury.” 


The ‘enclosed note” 
teristic : 


was also charac- 


“Dear OLD GIRL, 

“Don’t think ill of me. Clara’s a down- 
right good sort, and I’m sure you like her. 
I know the governor and the mater will be 
furious, but don’t you be angry, Mury. 
Come up and see us—any time after next 
week. Do, there’s a good old sis. 

“ ARTHUR.” 


To describe the Squire’s surprise and fury 
when he read this letter on the Thursday 
morning would be superfluous. He turned 
white with passion, and tossed it over to his 
wile. 

“Read that!” 

She did. 

“Chales, Charles! What are we to do? 
You must stop it at once.” 

“How can 1?” 

“Go to Mr. Martin. It musn’t be. I 
never heard of such a disgrace. She’s led 
him into it, the artful, designing creature. 
She shan’t marry him. Why don’t you go 
at once, Charles ? ” 

“What good will that do? You don’t 
suppose the miserable boy is coming here to 
be married, do you? + Depend upon it she’s 
gone to London.” 

“Here!” shrieked Mrs. Stapleton. ‘Good 
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gracious, I hope not; then go off by the 
next train, Charles.” 

“TI shan’t do any such thing. I won't 
lift a finger to save him. He’s been the 
plague of my life with his idleness, and now 
he must suffer for his foolishness.” 

‘* But the disgrace of it all, Charles! ” 

“ Disgrace? I know it is. He shill 
never darken my doors again, he or his low- 
bred wife.” 

‘¢ Oh, father, don’t talk like that !” 

“ Be quiet, Muriel. I wonder you can 
say a word in his favour. Give me that 
note. Ha! He wants you to set your 
parents at defiance, does he? Listen to me, 
Muriel. I forbid you either to see him or to 
write to him. Mind that.” 

“At least,” exclaimed Mrs Stapleton, 
with her shallow mind torn at the thought, 
“at least, publicity must be avoided—unless 
the creature has boasted of it already. You 
must go and see Martin, Charles. You 
must, indeed.” 

“Very well,” said the Squire, “I will; 
but it will be the hardest thing I’ve dove 
in my’ life yet.” 

Meanwhile, when the farmer had come 
back from his morning rounds to breakfast, 
he found a cab waiting at his door. Not a 
word had passed his lips on the subject of 
Clara’s going since he had spoken to her 
that night. 

“What are you here for?” he asked the 
driver in surprise. 

“T was ordered, sir, to drive to the 
station at Stanborough.” 

John Martin entered the house, to find 
himself confronted by his niece, wearing her 
hat and cloak, while one of the farm hands 
was carrying her boxes down the stairs. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” he asked 
sternly. 

“ Obedience to your injunction,” replied 
the girl, haughtily. “ You told me to leave, 
and I’m going.” 

“Where are you going to?” demanded 
John Martin. 

“IT can’t see what that matters to you,” 
she said, sweeping by him and out through 
the door. He followed her. She stepped 
into the cab and the man began to put her 
boxes on the top. 
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“1 insist upon knowing where you are 
going to,” he went on, shaking with passion. 

“ Very well, since you insist, 1 am going 
to London.” 

« And what are you going to do there ?” 

She put her head out of the window. 

“I’m going to be married this very day, 
there! Drive on, please,” she added to the 
driver. 

“ Who are you going to marry?” shouted 
her uncle as the cab moved off. 

‘‘What would you say if it happened to 
be Edward?” she shouted back—the last 
Parthian shot. 

He stood: speechless with rage and 
suspicion for a few minutes, and then went 
to his solitary breakfast. 

An hour later the Squire came to see him 
and told him everything. John 
listened in silence. 

“Where is your niece?” demanded the 
Squire. 

“Gone to London this morning,” replied 
the farmer. <A great weight had been lifted 
off his mind. Edward was not the man, 
after all. 

“ Did you know anything of this?” went 
qn Mr. Stapleton. 

*“ Know of it?” rejoined John Martin, 
himself once more. “No. If I had I 
should have been the first to stop it.” 

“Ah. I’m glad to hear you say so, 
Martin. Of course you must see the differ- 
ence in station, and——” 

* Stop, Mr. Stapleton! You are on the 
wrong tack there. I should have forbidden 
my niece to marry your son, not because of 
his station, as you term it, but because I 
should have refused to have allowed a 
member of my family to marry into yours. | 
want no kith and kindred+with you or yours, 


Q 


Martin 
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Mr. Stapleton. I have a long memory and 
it takes me back to what you, perhaps, have 
forgotten. Your son has chosen to marry 
my niece. For that reason alone I will 
never set eyes on her again. The only 
thing that gives me any satisfaction is to 
know that you feel that your pride has had a 
fall. But understand, I don’t think it 
has.” 

The Squire caught at the table by which 
he was standing. He was trembling in 
every limb. 

“ For all the years the Martins have been 
tenants to my family,” he said, choking 
down his anger, and assuming that proud, 
aristocratic tone which was natural to him, 
“it is as much as I can do to keep from 
giving you notice to leave Moreton-in-the- 
Meadow when your lease has expired.” 

John Martin looked him straight in the 
face. 

“You can’t!” he said, in a low deep 
toned voice. 

The Squire started, and turned very pale. 
The two men stood looking at one another 
for a full minute. And then Mr. Stapleton 
left the house. 

“What does he know ?” he asked himself. 

Later in the day they had to send to 
Stanborough for a doctor. The Squire's 
usual one was away, so Dr. Bartlett came. 

“His heart is very weak,” he told 
Muriel. ‘He seems to be suffering from 
a sevcre shock. He must be kept quiet, and 
he ought to avoid all worry or excitement.” 

That afternoon a quiet wedding took 
place at All Souls’ Church, Harlesden. The 
witnesses were the parish clerk and the 
woman who cleaned out the church. Thus 
did Arthur Stapleton take Clara Wood to 
be his wife. 
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Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.”"—Prov. xi. 25. ; 








[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of tel'ing 
what they are doing; and it is hoped. that many by reading these notes will get 


ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines. |] 


Novel Services in Westminster Abbey 


OnE would not select Westminster Abbey 
as the most likely place to find a service at 
which the members of the ‘congregation 
smoke their pipes. Yet such a service 
takes place there daily, and is largely 
attended. The Abbey is now in the hands 
of the Office of Works, and several hundreds 
of workmen are busily engaged in preparing 
the place for the Coronation ceremony. 
The idea struck Archdeacon Wilberforce 
that perhaps the men might be induced to 
attend a mid-day service in the Abbey, 
provided there were no formality, and he 
approached the men on the subject. The 
result was that daily services, each of twenty 
minutes duration, were commenced in the 
cloister near the south aisle, and about a 
hundred of the workmen attend regularly. 
They were told at the cofmmencement that 
they might smoke their pipes during the 
service, and indeed the Archdeacon gave 
each of the men an ounce of tobacco. It 
is pleasing to learn that while prayer is being 
offered the men not only uncover their 
heads but remove their pipes from their 





mouths. The service opens with a short 
prayer followed by a hymn. Then Dr. 
Wilberforce gives a brief discourse suited to 
the understanding and circumstances of his 
hearers, after which a hymn and the Lord’s 
prayer repeated by all brings the service toa 
close. 


The Magic Lantern as Sermon Illustrator 


THE Rev. W. Carlile, of St. Mary-at-Hill 
Church in the City of the London, was the 
pioneer in bringing the magic lantern into 
use for the pictorial illustration of ser- 
mons.’ But, although this innovation was 
looked upon with some consternation at first, 
the practice is now becoming more general. 
At a village near Newark, for instance, during 
the recent Lenten season, the rector held a 
series of services on week nights in which a 
lantern was brought into use. The hymns, 
collects, and texts were thrown upon a sheet 
and as illustrations to the sermon, the slides 
consisted of reproductions of famous pic- 
tures. Many people attended, who, but for 
the attraction of the lantern would not have 
gone to church. 
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A Missionary Wedding in India 

AN interesting wedding recently took 
place at Faizabad in India, the bride and 
bridegroom being two of the most devoted 
Wesleyan missionaries in the Dependency. 
The Rev. A. Trevellick Cape and Miss 
Fentiman many years ago gave up their 
lives to the work of carrying the Gospel to 
the natives, and when they agreed to cast in 
their lot together, it was decided that the 
wedding should take place at Faizabad, where 
there is a flourishing native church. Nearly 
all the missionaries from the surrounding 
district were present, and the building was 
crowded to its utmost limits by the Christian 
natives, who in accordance with national 
custom presented to the happy couple and 
their friends garlands for the neck as expres- 
sions of respect and good-will. In the 
photograph which we are able to publish 
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by the courtesy of the editor of the Methodist 
Recorder the members of the party are seen 
wearing these garlands. 

It speaks well for the popularity of the 
missionaries, and the respect in which they 
are held by the official classes, that the 
Maharajah of Adjoudhia lent a carriage and 
pair for the use of the bride and bridegroom, 
whilst the Commissioner of Faizabad, 
Colonel Anson, wired his regrets that he 
and the Deputy Commissioner, being on 
tour, were unable to be present. After a 
short honeymoon the couple proceeded to 
Benares, to which station they had been 
appointed. 


A Life Brigade 


IN a prominent position at the mouth of 
the River Tyne, commanding a view of the 
most treacherous part of the coast, stands the 
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A missionary wedding at Faizabad, India. 


The garlands round the necks of the 


party were presented by native Christians in token of goodwill 
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The Life Brigade Watch House at the mouth of the 
quarters of a voluntary life-saving association. 
are the only remains of ships wrecked in the 


house shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. It is the headquarters of a Life 
Brigade, a band of men whose object 
is to rescue precious lives in peril on the 
sea. The life-savers number a hundred and 
sixty, divided into four sections, and in 
stormy weather the noble fellows assemble 
at their headquarters to watch and wait for 
possible shipwrecks, and by every means in 
their power to assist in rescuing the perishing. 
Rockets and other life-saving apparatus are 
used, and help is rendered, when necessary, 
to the coastguardsmen. ‘The work is quite 
voluntary, and is performed with a devotion 
worthy of such a noble cause. As will be 
seen in the photograph, outside the house are 
arranged a number of figure-heads, the only 
remains of ships wrecked in the fierce storms 
which rage at the mouth of the Tyne from 
time to time. 


“At Homes” for the People 


Tue Rev. E. Carrington’ of the Cemetery 
Road Baptist Church, Sheffield, organised 
some four or five years ago a system of 
“At Homes for the People,” in connection 
with his church, and the effort to reach 


those most difficult of access has been 
XXXI1—34 


5°09 
attended with great 
success. He sends 
us the following 
account of the 


unique scheme, and 
how it is worked: 

“A thousand in- 
vitation cards of 
good quality (cheap 
cards are regarded 
as likely to create 
a wrong impression) 
are printed for each 
“At Home,’ an- 
nouncing the nature 
of the  evening’s 
programme. The 
district round the 
church is divided 
into sections, and 
members of the 
Young People’s In- 
stitute go from door 
to door with the 
cards of invitation, supplementing these with 
a kind word of welcome. The meetings begin 
at 7.30, and the earlier part of the pro- 
gramme lasts for about forty-five minutes ; 
there is then an interval of half an hour 
for conversation and refreshments, the pro- 
gramme being resumed at 8.45, and con- 
tinuing until nearly half-past nine, when a 
psalm, an eveging hymn, and a prayer bring 
the ‘At Home’ to a close. Refreshments 
are sold at merely nominal prices, a cup of 
tea, or coffee, or a bun, &c., being obtain- 
able for a halfpenny, and members often 
treat as guests those who have come at their 
invitation. 

“The programmes have been of a very 
varied character. In the earlier days of the 
movement a miscellaneous concert, with a 
brief address, was the usual thing. Later, 
readings from Mr. Sheldon’s ‘In His 
Steps’ created a demand for something 
with a serious purpose. For six con- 
secutive months we had character sketches 
from Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress, with 
musical illustrations arranged by a friend 
whose sympathies were at once social and 
evangelistic. Then after the acquisition of 
a magic lantern we were able to give lectures 


Tyne. It is the head- 
The figure-heads 
neighbourhood 
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The Rev. E. Carrington who has organised a 
series of successful ‘‘ At Homes” for the 
people who live in the vicinity 
ot his church 


—biographical, geographical, and the like, 
Two evenings have been devoted to readings 
from Ian MacLaren, the stories chosen being, 
‘A Lad o’ Pairts,’? and‘ A Doctor of the 
Old School’; these were interspersed with 
suitable Scottish songs.. The biography of 
Gipsy Smith, brightened by his favourite 
hymns, was the subject of a recent ‘At 
Home’; and some 250 people, mostly from 
the streets around the chapel, listened with 
eager attention to the story.” 


A Church at Sea 


It is well for the men who earn their 
living aboard the trawlers in the North 
Sea, that their spiritual and temporal 
interests are so well looked after by the 
Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men. To reach these men who spend the 
best part of their lives upon the waves the 
ordinary churches, chapels and _ religious 
agencies ashore are all but powerless, and it 
is only by equipping steamers for hospital 
and mission service in the North Sea that 
the organisation mentioned above can get 
at the men. Some time ago an anonymous 
donor gave a vessel, the Alpha, costing 
£12,000 to the Mission, and this proved 
so useful that an appeal was made for 














A floating church and hospital. The new steamer, ‘‘Queen Alexandra,” of the Royal National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen which has started its good work among the North Sea fishermen 
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is held aboard the steamer, which is 
attended by men from the various 
fishing vessels whenever weather 
permits. 

The Royal National Mission is 
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anxious to send out its third floating 
| hospital and church, and already 
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something like £7000 has been 
subscribed towards the cost. One 
gentleman who gave £500 towards 
the Queen Alexandra has promised 
another £500 for the completion of 
the new vessel. 


A Curious Religious Magazine 
One of the most curious and in- 
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~ teresting religious journals ever pro- 
duced is Church Notes, which has its 
circulation in the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital at Deelfontein, Cape Colony. 
This military hospital is of great size, 
and its organisation is as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible for such to be. 
It consists of over two hundred 
separate huts and tents, and includes 
a railway station,a dust destructor, a 





water-pumping station, a general 
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store, a police station, and a fire 
station, the whole having been catried 
piece-meal from the railway station 








Facsimile of the front page of ‘Church Notes,” a religious 


journal conducted by the chaplain of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital, at Deelfontein, South Africa 


funds to fit out two more steamers as 
floating churches and hospitals. One of 
these, named the Queen Alexandra after the 
patron of the Mission, has recently been 
completed and started its work with the 
fishing fleet. By the courtesy of the Royal 
National Mission, we are able to reproduce 
a photograph of this splendid vessel. It 
carries, in addition to a staff of Gospel 
workers, a qualified doctor, and is fitted 
with all the latest appliances likely to prove 
useful in treating cases of illness and acci- 
dent. ‘The equipment includes even an 
X-ray apparatus. When a case for medical 
assistance occurs on a fishing boat, a 
“spudder” or kind of mop is hoisted on 


‘the bow, and the hospital ship at once 


g0es to render aid. On Sundays a service 


on arrival, and erected on the 
hard, stony ground by the manual 
labour of the St. John’s Ambulance 
men. 

The chaplain believing that in a settle- 
ment of such great size, a religious magazine 
might prove not only interesting to the men, 
but a means of spiritual benefit, organised 
and edited the Church Notes, of which the 
front page of one number is reproduced 
here. The editorial staff consisted of one 
man, and the printing was performed by 
a sergeant of the St. John’s Ambulance. Of 
course, type and the ordinary apparatus for 
turning out a paper were not available, but 
the ingenuity of the chaplain was equal to 
the occasion, and all the letter-press and 
illustrations were done on wax-sheets, the 
former with a typewriter and the latter with 
the point of a French nail. The page re- 
produced will give a fair idea of the contents 
of the magazine, and its advent was greatly 
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appreciated by the inmates of the hos- 
pital camp. No doubt by means of the 
chaplain’s letter and the sermon many 
men were reached who would not otherwise 
have come in contact with Christian in- 
fluences. 


India’s Women and the Gospel 


UnTiL the formation in 1852 of the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, ° little 
was done to reach the better-class women 
of India with the Gospel. They are kept 
shut up in their own quarters, known as 
zenanas, and the access of male missionaries 
is prohibited, so that until the visiting of 
zenanas by lady workers in the mission- 
field was properly organised, few of the native 
women of the class in 
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great difficulty was found at first in getting 
an entrance for the Gospel, but now a 
school has been started. Village work is 
in full swing, and women are being taught 
to read the Gospels in about twenty zenanas, 
Miss Johnson Smyth, the lady missionary in 
this district, tells of her surprise when on 
visiting one of the zenanas a very bigoted 
old woman said to her: “ Are you not going 
to tell us the words of Jesus to-day?” The 
missionary repeated the Gospel story, and 
the woman with others assented to what 
she heard so readily that Miss Smyth told 
her she could not worship Christ and 
her idols as well. ‘Oh Miss Sahib,” said 
the woman, “since you told us, I have not 
worshipped idols, and the children and I 





question had so much as 
heard of Christ. This, 
however, has now been 
changed by the agency of 
the Zenana Mission and 
kindred associations, and 


in 1900, the last year for 
which the report is com- 
plete, the particular mis- 
sion named had by its lady 
workers visited over three 


thousand zenanas. ‘The 
photograph lent to us by 
the Mission shows how 
the visitors work. The 
women, many of them 
child-wives, and the chil- 
dren are gathered round, 
and the truths of the 
Gospel told to them in 
the simplest possible way. 
They listen with avidity, 
and many have gladly 
become’ Christians, for 
their lives have little 
enough brightness in them, 
the zenanas being usually 
bare and dreary places, 
very different from the 
harems of other Eastern 
countries. At Mogul Serai 
in the Benares district, 
where the accompanying 
photograph was taken, 











A lady missicnary at work in a zenana at Mogul Serai near Benares 
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pray every day in the name of Jesus.” Itis 
clear, therefore, from experiences such as 
this that the seed sown does bear fruit, and 
all the missionaries are agreed that there is 
an increasing desire among the women of 
India for the Gospel. At Allahabad some 
time ago a Mohammedan lady was con- 
verted and baptized, and one or two other 
girls confessed themselves Christians. This 
so enraged their husbands that many of the 
zenanas were closed to the missionaries. 
The opposition, however, has subsided 
somewhat, and the doors are again being 
opened to the Gospel messengers. 


Model Farms as Children’s Homes 


THE Children’s Homes at London, Alver- 
stoke, Edgworth, Farnborough, Birmingham, 
and other places, which Dr. Stephenson 
founded, are continuing with increased pros- 
perity the income for 1901—£25,285— 
having exceeded that of the previous year 
by £1851. This is particularly gratifying, 
as it was feared that the retirement of Dr. 
Stephenson from the Principalship, on the 
suggestion of his medical advisers, would 
adversely affect the fortunes of the institu- 
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tions. Great attention is paid to farming, 
two branches of the Homes—those at 
Edgworth and Alverstoke—consisting of 
farms, where the boys learn all kinds of 
agricultural work thoroughly, and the girls 
go through a course of dairy and domestic 
work. It is considered that an open-air 
life is the best the children can have, and 
at Edgworth large tracts of moorland are 
being cultivated and transformed into profit- 
able farm property. 


The Y.M.C.A, in India 

THE Young Men’s Christian Association, 
which has been of such benefit to thousands 
of young men in Britain and America, has 
taken a firm hold of the educated youth of 
India. There are now 150 associations in 
the Dependency, and at the sixth National 
Convention which was held recently at 
Allahabad, the figures relating to member- 
ship received from 119 associations showed 
that there were 6754 names on the roll. 
The other 31 associations had not sent in 
their lists. Everything indicates that the 
movement is rapidly spreading to all parts 
of the country. 








The children’s model farm at Alverstoke, which is run in connection with 
Dr. Stephenson's Homes 
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“These Things are True” 
XII. A Call to the Sick 


By the Rev.J. T. Middlemiss 





Rev. J. T. MIDDLEMISS, Sunderland 
(French, photo, Sunderland) 


Mr. Middlemiss was born at Mor- 
peth, and received his education at 
the Grammar School there, and at 
Chanonry House School, Aberdeen, 
afterwards passing through the ordi- 
nary Arts course at the University of 
the Granite City. Then he took the 
three years’ curriculum at the Theolo- 
logical College of the Presbyterian 
Church of England. Asa student he 
held the Anderson, Munro, and 
Crichton scholarships. The last being 
a travelling scholarship, he spent two 
sessions at the University of Tiibin- 
gen, Germany. Immediately on his 
return he became assistant to the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Adolph Saphir, then 
minister of Belgrave Presbyterian 
Church, London. There he remained 
two and a half years, and then went 
to Sunderland, where he has since 
remained. During his ministry at 
Sunderland the congregation and 
school have largely increased; the 
church and schools have been re- 
placed by a handsome structure at a 
cost of £11,000. The special feature 
of this was that the church was opened 
free of debt, so generous was the con- 


ABOUT sixteen years ago, I was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of a congregation in Sunderland, 
One of my first duties was to make myself known to 
the members of the church. In the course of this 
visitation I was introduced by one of my members to 
a lady. She did not belong to my congregation, but 
she was interested in me, as she had been born in the 
same town as myself, and had known my parents. I, 
on the other hand, remembered to have seen her aged 
father when I was a boy. After a brief conversation 
we parted. She had told me where she resided and 
I had promised to call. For some weeks I was 
busily engaged in the work of visitation, meeting many 
new faces, and forming fresh connections. When the 
lady again came to my mind, I could recall neither 
her name nor the house where we had met, though 
I remembered well her maiden name, 

Fourteen years passed. During those years I 
often thought of her, often upbraided myself for not 
having made a note of her name and address, and 
often wondered what she thought of a minister who 
did not keep his promise. 

One morning, as I came out of the office of Mr. 
James Westoll, shipowner, Sunderland, I saw a man, 
fairly well known to me, on the other side of the 
street. Something said to me, “Go and ask him 
about the woman you met fourteen years ago.” It 
was the kind of mental impression that one smiles 
at, and at once puts to one side. I immediately 
resolved, however, to act on it. 

Crossing the street I greeted him, and requested 
him not to think I had taken leave of my senses, as 
I was about to ask him a somewhat strange question. 
I then said: ‘Can you tell me anything about a lady, 
whose maiden name was So-and-So, and to whom I 
was introduced about fourteen years ago?” I explained 
to him that I had not forgotten having met her, and also 
having promised to call upon her, but that I had never 
been able to recall either her name or her address. 

Smiling, he replied, “She is my sister-in-law. 
She has been ill for some weeks. Yesterday evening 
a specialist was called in. He pronounces her case 
to be serious, and says she must go through an 
operation at once. She is much depressed this 
morning in consequence. She has often spoken 
about you, and will, I am sure, be pleased to see 
you.” He then gave me her name and address. 
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In the afternoon of the same day I called. Never, 
in the course of ministry, did I receive so warm a 
welcome as from that suffering woman. During 
conversation I explained how it was that I was there. 
She was much astonished, but said she had silently 
prayed that I might come to see her. 

The operation took place, but she did not regain 
strength. It was my privilege to attend her, to read 
the Scriptures and _ to offer prayer with her. After 
lingering for a few weeks she passed away humbly 
believing in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

I offer no explanation, but simply record the facts. 
The incident made a deep impression on myself, an 
impression that is likely to remain with me for many 
a day. 


gregation. Mr. Middlemiss has taken 
some part in public life at Sunderland, 
having been a member of the School 
Board; president of the Free Church 
Council and also ofthe Sunday-school 
Union. At present he is vice-con- 
vener of Sunday-schools in the 
Presbyterian Church of England, and 
has just issued a report on the de- 
crease in attendance at Sunday- 
schools, of which the Committee on 
the Instruction of Youth has thought 
so well that it has ardered an edition 
of 10,000 copies to be printed. 


XIII. Providential Leadings 
By Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, D.D. 


Ir seems to me that it is in the calm and quiet 
scenes of life that we become most alive to the fact so 
strikingly expressed by that wonderful student of 
human nature—Shakespeare— 


There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will. 


In the midst of the excitement of active life we do 
our poor best, sometimes succeeding, sometimes 
failing, but always too prone to fancy that it is on our 
own counsel and our own might that we have to 
depend. Especially is this the case when the strain 
and stress of life are most severe, and but little time 
is left for reflection. It is in the calmer hours of old 
age, “when the hurly-burly’s done, when the battle’s 
lost and won,” that we begin to recognise that we 
have been in the hands of a guiding Providence, and 
to admire the way by which the Lord God has led us. 
One great objection to the doctrine of a special Provi- 
dence, as set forth by some, is that practically it makes 
us, with all our short-sighted fallibility, the directors 
of Omnipotence. The most wonderful prayer ever 
offered was surely that of the Master. “If it be 
possible let this cup pass from me, nevertheless, not 
my will but Thine be done.” The cup was not with- 
drawn, and yet the prayer prevailed, and the Lord was 
made perfect through sufferings. The lesson is for 
His followers everywhere, and in all ages. It is 
theirs to yield to the Divine guidance, and in the 
quiet eventide of life they will see in the retrospect, 
how gracious have His leadings been. P 

I was greatly struck with this lately on thinking over 
some incidents in my ministerial career. I have 


Dr. Guinness Rogers, the ‘‘ Grand 
Old Man” of Congregationalism, 
concerning whose work we gave some 
particulars in our March issue, is the 
son of a minister, the Rev. Thomas 
Rogers. He was born at Enniski.len 
on December 29, 1822, and after 
receiving his early education at Sil- 
coates School, Wakefield, went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and took the 


Rev. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, D.D. 
(Mills, photo, Stanley Gardens, London) 
















































































































































































































































































degreeof B.A. Then having decided 
upon entering the ministry, he went 
through his theological studies at the 
Lancashire Independent College, and 
in 1846 became minister of the Con- 
gregational Church at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. After five years, he accepted 
a call to Ashton-under-Lyne where 
he remained till 1865, becoming well 
known as a preacher of vigour, cour- 
age, and honesty. From 1865 to 1900, 
he filled the pulpit of the Clapham 
Congregational Church, and no 
minister of the Gospel in London has 
ever been more widely respected by 
his congregation and by the Christian 
world at large. 

Dr. Guinness Rogers’ denomina- 
tion honoured him many times by 
conferring upon him various offices 
of trust and importance. In 1865 he 
was chairman of the Lancashire Con- 
gregational Union; in 1868 of the 
Surrey Union; and in 1874 he was 
elected to the Chairmanship of both 
the London Union and the Congre- 
gational Union of England and 
Wales. The venerable divine is an 
author of considerable repute, his 
earliest work published in 1848 being 
“Sermons on the Life of Christ.” 
He is a member of the National 
Liberal Club, and has taken a keen 
interest in all political movements 
bearing on education and the uplifting 
of the people. 
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sometimes been, as I suppose every man is, baulked 
in some plan on which my hope had been set. At the 
moment the disappointment has been somewhat keen, 
but the experience of years has not oniy mellowed the 
feeling but changed it into one of an opposite kind, 
Let me give a somewhat curious illustration. 

I was still a young minister when I was unex- 
pectedly invited to preach in one of the great London 
churches of that day—more than half a century ago. 
I had hardly thought of the possibility of London 
becoming the sphere of my ministerial work, but I. 
soon found that it was with an idea of the kind I had 
been asked. The aged pastor wanted an assistant, 
and for some reason his thoughts had been directed to 
me. Months afterwards, he met me and expressed 
his regret at the result of the visit. It so happened 
that the only copy of a sermon I preached was a proof 
sheet of a volume which was passing through the 
Press. It seemed to me very absurd that objection 
should be taken to a preacher referring (simply 
as an aide-mémoire) to the printed notes of his own 
sermon. But soit was. “ Had it not been for that 
unhappy incident,” said the honoured old minister, 
“you would have had a cordial invitation.” To me 
at that time it did seem unhappy, though I doubt 
whether I should have accepted the invitation. I 
have lived to believe that what at the time seemed 
adverse was a gracious restraining, in which was an 
abiding blessing. 

On the other hand, I can see just as clearly the 
leadings of Providence in the circumstances which 
led me, more than thirty years ago, to a church where 
I enjoyed as much of pastoral happiness as falls to the 
lot of most.men. At the close of 1864 I was feeling 
unsettled and anxious. My doctor had told me that 
removal to a more genial climate was essential to the 
health of my beloved wife. To me it was a hard 
sentence, for I can hardly conceive of ties more close 
and tender than those which connected me with the 
church at Ashton. So I took no step, but simply 
waited and light came. I remember well the letter 
which invited me to preach at Clapham coming to 
brighten the gloom of what would otherwise have been 
a very dull Christmas. Anxious it was, but my way 
was now made clear in a very remarkable manner. It 
is not possible nor desirable to add here all the inci- . 
dents connected with the commencement of a pastorate 
which has employed so many of my ripest years, and 
in which I have had so many tokens of the Divine 
mercy: Like the Psalmist, I might sum up the 
record of life, ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord, trust 
also in Him, and He shall bring it to pass.” 
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The White King 


By J. Deane Hilton 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne 


HE frost held England in a grip of 
iron. The fair county of Kent lay 
under a thick white covering. 
Deep lay the snow on common and 

hill, deep in lane and wood, and on every 
frozen stream. The blustering wind came 
roaring Out of the black North, keen as a 
sword, driving before it still more snow—no 
large, lazily flying flakes now, but powder fine 
as ground salt, or like floating dust from the 
mill of the lusty miller, Winter. The sun 
had set invisibly behind the dense curtain of 
grey cloud, and darkness reigned ; but there 
was no shifting of the wind, no abatement in 
the volume of falling snow, which drove along 
at wild speed in horizontal lines. 

A man, whose clothes were whitened from 
head to foot, entered Chislehurst station, 
and stamped his frozen feet on the boarded 
flooring. He was not dressed as a country- 
man, but wore town-made clothes that had 
once been smart. His bearded face was 
fierce in expression, and of a deep red colour. 
A little boy of between four and five followed 
the man, and stood looking wonderingly 
about him, and trying to force his numbed 
hands into his pockets. 

The ticket office was not yet open, but the 
man banged with his thick stick against the 
little shutter to such purpose that it was 
withdrawn very suddenly, and the angry face 
of the clerk appeared. “What do you 
mean by making this row?” he said, savagely. 

“ Ah, you wants to be a ’ermit, that’s wot 
you wants to be. Wot do you think you’re 
paid for? To sit by the fire and dror your 
pipe, I suppose. If I was inside there, I bet 
I’'d make you move a bit more lively.” 

“ What do you want?” 

“ When’s the next hup frain ? ” 

* Due in fifteen minutes, but she’ll be ever 
so much late on account of the snow.” 

“Needn’t make no apologies for trains 
bein’ late on this line; lateness is chronic. 


I want one and a ’arf single to London 
Bridge.” 


*« Put your money down here.” 

“ There y’are.” 

‘Not enough, my man. I want three- 
pence more.” 

‘«« Ain’t got another brown in the world.” 

‘‘So much the worse for you,” said the 
clerk, placing his hand on the shutter. 

““Wot do you make the distance hup ?” 
asked the man. 

“ Over eleven miles.” 

The man lapsed into profanity. ‘I must 
be in London by to-morrow morning,” he 
said, “been promised work. Ain’t there no 
way of getting hup on the cheap, no luggage 
train, nor nothing of that sort ?” 

“No, no; it’s no use your standing here 
and talking, you haven’t got the money, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

‘¢ You expect me to go on shanks’ pony, 
do you?” 

‘You can do what you like, my good 
man, but if you want to kill that boy there, I 
should think taking him through the snow 
to-night would be a good way to do it.” 

Before the man could retort, the shutter 
was slammed to, and the clerk became 
invisible. 

The man turned indignantly to two or 
three bovine-looking countrymen, who were 
in the station. “ Nice, ain’t it?” he growled, 
“me and the boy twelve long miles from 
London, where I’ve got a brother as knows 
me, and work promised to-morrer, and can’t 
get no tickets for the want of threepence !” 

The men smoked on stolidly, and took no 
notice. The tramp did not carry a letter of 
recommendation in his face. 

‘This is a lovely, ’ospitable kind of a 
country,” he went on, “and the people is 
most generous, and given to charity to a 
extent which is outrageous. I should like to 
settle in these parts. Strikes me I could 
just do with a meal now, so could the kid. 
And what a agreeable night it is for a twelve 
mile walk !” 

‘Go into the workhouse for the night, it 
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you ain’t got the money for travelling,” 
suggested a man in a corduroy suit, very 
much worn. 

“ Ah, I thought you was first cousin to 
the Good S’maritan, I did. I reckernised 
You 


you as soon as I come into the place. 


Wg 
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got ‘ere. If these warm-’arted gentlemen 
can spare us, we'll tear ourselves away, and 
be getting towards the smoke. Good night, 
my free-’anded friends.” 

Man and boy went forth from the station, 
and were lost in the driving storm, 








‘Old up, o'd man; we'll see. 


needn’t have spoke, as it’s quite possible to 
read your character from your face like a 
open book. Go into the casual ward! yes, 
I like that, and ’ave my money took away, 
and lose the chance of the job I’ve been 
promised! I won’t trouble you for no further 
advice, corduroys, you can keep it for them 
as is in need of something warm and com- 
forting. Come on, Tommy, nothing to be 


This is the road, stump along 


* Tired, ain’t you, Tommy ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ And ’ungry?” 

“Yes, father. When shall we get there? 
I’m so sleepy, and so cold.” 

“’Old up, old man; we'll see. This is 
the road, stump along. We're going to 
where the pantermines is and the fairies. 
It's a fine place is London.” 











re? 








* But it’s a long way off, father, and I’m 
so cold. Are there bright lights there and 
warm fires?” 

* Nothing else, Tommy.” 

‘ And the angels with wings that mother 
used to tell me about, are they there? ” 

“Some of ’em, Tommy. I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of ’em was’ere now, pointing 
out the way. It’s their business.” 

«And no public houses ?” 

“ Well, a few, Tommy.” 

“I’m sorry, father.” 

«Soam I.” 

“ Mother said p 

“Yes, I know, Tommy. Come on, give 
us your fist, old chap.” 

Tommy hung heavily on his father’s hand. 
The snow stung his face, and mingled with 
his tears. His little black jacket was thin, 
the red comforter twisted round his neck 
was old and frayed, his shoes were all to 
pieces, but his feet were too numbed now to 
ache. 





“That looks like a small public, Tommy.’ 


Let’s ’ave a look.” 

“Qh, don’t go in, father; they’ll make 
you fight. I don’t feel so cold now.” 

“Want to get you some grub, Tommy.” 

They entered the bar, glowing with heat. 
Tommy saw things through a mist. The 
stout landlady, the bright pewter measiures, 
and the fire seemed to dance and quiver. 

“Two lumps of toke, and as much brandy 
as you can put into this bottle, all included 
for a shilling. Sit there by the fire, Tommy. 
Here, eat this.” 

The landlady looked at the little figure, 
sitting on the bench, the melted snow on his 
clothes glittering in the firelight, and some- 
thing-else melted too. She .came round, 
and added a lump of cheese to the bread, 
and gave Tommy a drink from her cup. 

Tommy looked up at her wonderingly, 
and said, ‘‘ Thank you,” ir a low voice. 

“ Going far to-night, my man?” 

* London.” : 

“You can’t take that poor child all the 
way to London in this weather.” 

“Think not? Got to. Seems the rail- 
way companies in this country is so pig- 
headed they won’t allow no one to travel 
without taking a ticket. Silly of em, ain’t it ?” 
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“ Perhaps if you drank a little less brandy, 
my man, you'd be able to pay the fare.” 

“You're a beauty, you are. If all of us 
was to. leave off drinking, where would you 
be? You wouldn’t ’ave that there gold 
chain on, and you’d look all the ’andsomer 
without it.” 

“T)on’t you be impudent, or I’ll have 
you put out,” said the landlady, who was 
hot tempered. 

“Put me out! I should like to see the 
man as would try it. I reckon he’d soon 
find ’isself in queer street. But I’m going 
voluntary. Good-night, my lady. You do 
give good measure in this ’ouse, I will say 
that for you. Come along, Tommy.” 

Out again into the blinding, deafening 
storm. ‘The great voice of the wind roared 
across the common, and filled ‘Tommy’s 
heart with fear. A nightmare feeling of 
vastness, of terrible, irresistible might 
weighed him down. (Te felt like a snow- 
flake himself, at the mercy of the great 
Storm King. 

The sips of brandy lent the man tempo- 
rary strength. For some time he walked on 
more vigorously, draggirg the boy after him 
like a piece of slack rope. Walking was 
tiring, for the drifts lay thick on some parts 
of the road, and the foot sank at each step. 

Soon the fumes of the spirit mounted to 
the half-famished man’s head. He lost all 
idea of direction, and wandered aimlessly 
over the common, sometimes falling heavily 
across stumps and bushes. Tommy trotted 
behind him, crying piteously, He was half- 
dazed with sleepiness and cold. He heard, 
without heeding, his father’s voice, singing 
scraps of songs, and quarrelling with 
imaginary people. 

The man stopped short, and said, looking 
stupidly about him, “Time to go to bed, 
Tommy. Let’s get in, and sleep it off. I'll 
look after you, ole chap. Told your mother 
I would. Sleep along of me _ to-night. 
Here y’are, take a drop of this.” 

“ No, father, I can’t, it burns, and makes 
me cough. Oh, how dark it is! We're 
not at home, father, we’re out in the snow.” 

“Come, lay down. Cover yourself up 
warm. I’m going to sleep. We're all ri’, 
Tommy, ain’t us? Tell yer wot. Keep 
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look out. If you see one of them there 
angels coming along as your mother told you 
about, just you tip ’em one of them hymns 
she used to sing, thén you'll be all ri’. 
Religious woman she was. Good night, 


There Philip; just up the bank. Poor darling, it must be frozen. 


Tommy.” And, sinking down on a yielding 
bank of snow, he began to snore. 

Tommy was aching with weariness, and 
giddy with sleep. The hard snow whipped 
his face. He could see nothing but rolling 
billows of white on every side, and heard no 
sound but the harsh voice of the wind, and 
his father’s impeded breathing. He lay 
down, pillowing his head on his father’s 
ragged coat, and soon both cold and weari- 
ness were no more. 

And the White King lay his pure white 
mantle gently over both the sleepers. 

The heat in the drunkard’s body waned 
and waned, till it fell to nearly the same 
temperature as the snow. Tommy’s sleep 
became less heavy. A bright light flashed 
across his eyes, and roused him a little. 
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Voices sounded in his ears. He had been 
dreaming of the white-robed winged ones, of 
whom his dead mother had spoken. ‘The 
last thought before sleeping still dominated 
his reeling senses. The angel, he thought, 





Why should it sing like that? 


had surelycome. He lifted up his thin, shrill 
voice. The wind lulled for a moment, and the 
strange sounds echoed across the common: 


There’s a Friend for little children, 
Above the bright blue sky, 

A Friend who never changes, 
Whose love will never die. 


A carriage stood in the road. ‘The snow 
was almost up to the axle-boxes. The near 
horse had fallen, and was lying snorting, 
the steam rising from him in a cloud. 

The window was let down sharply, anda 
fair face appeared. ‘Philip, what’s that? 
It is a child’s voice.” 

A young man was assisting the coachman 
to free the horse. He let go the buckle, 
and stepped hastily back. ‘Keep the 
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window shut, Constance,” he said, “you'll 
take cold. We shall have Jerry up in a 
minute, nothing is broken.” 

“But don’t you hear Philip >—some poor 
child is lost in the snow. I must look.” | 

The carriage jolted and swayed with the 
struggles of the fallen horse. 

“ Open the door I must look.” 

“ My dear girl, leave it to me. 
it. You'll catch your death. 
how you are dressed.” 

“JT am coming out. I can’t wait.” 

Philip was only three months married. 
Her word was still law. 

Constance sprang from the carnage. Her 
long fur cloak covered her white pall-dress, 
but the snow beat upon her bare head. 

“« There, Philip ; just up the bank. Poor 
darling, it must be frozen. Why should it 
sing like that ?” 

A little white figure rose up out of the 
drift, then fell again. 

The girl’s arms were round him, and 
Tommy felt something warm splash on his 
face. 

“You are the angel,” he said confidently, 
“T knew you would come. I cansee your 
white dress.” 

“Poor little man, you’ve been lost in the 
snow. I can carry him, Philip. You look 
to the horse.” 

“But I must wake 
without him, 
Tommy. 


I'll see to 
Remember 


father. I can’t go 
Please put me down,” said 
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“Oh, I'll look after him,” said Philip 
cheerfully, shutting the carriage door. 

He turned again to the bank, but came 
back in a minute, his face pale and set. 

Tommy lay on the front seat of the 
carriage beside the foot-warmer. Constance’s 
beautiful face bent over the child, the tears 
hanging like jewels on her dark lashes. 
*‘ You were lost, were you not?” she said. 
“Father was taking me to London to get 
work,” said Tommy, but the brandy made 
him ill, and he thought he was at home and 
in bed. But he said an angel might come 
along and help us. I thought you were one 
at first, but I see you haven’t any wings. 
You are quite as good as one, though, aren’t 
you ?” 

Constance cried the more, then smiled 
through her tears. Hewas rather a droll child. 

“Tt’s all right now,” said Philip, getting 
in. ‘Jerry is harnessed again. We shall be 
there in a minute. We shall have to stay 
the night, the horses can’t come out again.” 
Philip’s face was very sad, and he did not 
look at Constance. 

“ Where’s father?” asked Tommy. 

“ He has gone on ahead, my little chap,” 
said Philip kindly, and he touched Constance 
on the arm. 

“Ts the angel taking care of him? Please 
tell me.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Constance, kissing the 
cold, grimy little face. ‘ He is being taken 
care of. 


He isn’t cold or hungry any more.” 





Curios of the Camera 
The Solution of the April ‘‘ What is it?” 


WE have received eighty-two attempts at solution of the “ What is it?” photo-puzzle for 


April. The puzzle is reproduced below. 
*‘ all see nearly every day.” 


We said that it was something that our readers 
The question was—* What is it ?” 


Of the eighty-two competitors, eight have found the right answer, viz., It is an enlarged 


photograph of the end of an ordinary black-lead pencil. 


surrounded by the fibre of the wood. 


The picture shows the lead 


The eight fortunate ones, who divide the £5 prize 


among them, and therefore receive twelve shillings and sixpence each, are :— 


P. M. Hartley, 49 Parkside Road, Bradford, Yorks ; 


Ramsgate; Alfred T. 


Robinson, 38 Buckenham Road, Sheffield; Robert K. 


Harold Vye, Woodville, The Elms, 
Holmes, 


Dollar, N.B.; Edward R. Kitt, 3 Moor View ‘Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth ; George P. 
Smith, 20 St. Thomas Square, Newport, I.W.; Millicent E. Jordan, Palatine Photographic 
Co., 50 Blackfriars Street, Manchester; B. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Bedford Street, Plymouth. 


As usual the remainder of the answers 
evince a delightful and bewildering diversity 
of opinion. There are three solutions 


distinctly more popular than the rest. Thus 


(1) twenty-three competitors think it is the - 


head of a nail,a tack,or a pin. The majority of 
them say that the object is imbedded inleather 


(usually in the sole of a boot), thougn “ stuck 
in a carpet” or “driven into wood” are almost 
as popular. ‘Then(2)to twenty correspondents 
an astronomical explanation commends itself, 
of whom seventeen opine it to be the sun 
and three the moon, or some __ portion 
thereof. Finally (3) ten guessers conclude 
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that it is either a drop of water in the dust— 
rain, usually, or dew (one says ‘“‘a hale stone 
or a due drop ”—but he is evidently very 
young), Or else a bubble on the surface of 
water, usually ‘* soapy,” 

Somewhat similar is the decision of two 
who believe it to be the “ print of a stick or 
umbrella in dust,” and a like number con- 
ceive it to be a “ portion of the skin of an 
orange,” while five identify it with some 
part of an eye of a human being, of a 
cat, or of an insect. 

In conclusion there are twelve scattering 
votes, to wit :—“ A slightly frayed cloth-covered 
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button,” “a cork in the neck of a bottle,” 
“a dot on the face of a penny,” “a piece of 
bread cut,” ‘the reflection of a face,” “a 
bit of a paving stone,” “ the bird’s-eye view 
of a golf-hole ” (which strikes us as peculiarly 
ingenious), “a portion of a tree where a 
bough has been sawn off,” “a coin,” “a 
piece of boiled egg,” “the image of the 
King and Queen” (sic/) and “the air 
reservoir of a young frog.” 

Precisely how the same object can look 
like a piece of a boiled egg, the image of the 
King and Queen, and the air reservoir of a 
frog, we do not knovv ; but evidently it does ! 


Our June “ What is it?” 


And here is the photo-puzzle for June. 


We can say nothing more about it than that it 


is something just as familiar to all of you as was the object presented last month or the 


month before. 


livery one of our readers must see it almost every day. 


What is it? 


a 


If you think you can tell what the 
SUNDAY MAGASINE, 15 
usual give £5 


picture is, send your solution to “ 
l'avistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” 
£,5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 
right we will divide that amount equally among them. 





Photo Puzzle, 
We will as 


‘hose who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by June 25, 1902. 


August Number, 


The result wiil be published in the 


There will be another “ What is it?” next month. 

















In a New Guinea town. The stages outside the houses are used for al fresco feasts 


IN A NEW GUINEA VILLAGE - 


No. 1.—The houses in New Guinea, 
like the country itself, vary very much in dif- 
ferent districts. It would be quite correct to 
say that the natives build houses in trees, 
and keep a heap of stones on the platform of 
each house with which to batter the heads of 
their enemies who try to get at them. It 
would be equally correct to say that the 
New Guinea natives build houses from 300 
to 700 feet long, with entrances at each end 
and half a dozen doorways on either side, a 
public way from end to end, passages from 
the sides leading to it, and partitioned 
on each size into small rooms, each contain- 
ing a family with food and weapons for 
mutual protection against enemies. Again 
it is a fact that some of the people 
of New Guinea live in towns and villages, 
have well-built houses of two stories 
arranged in streets, which are kept clean 


and tidy by being swept once a week, all the 
banana skins, cocoa-nut husks, and various 
débris being collected in one place beyond 
the houses and burnt. In some cases half 
the inhabitants of a village or town are 
agriculturists, and the other half fishermen, 
and a market is regularly held on the re- 
turn of the fishing canoes, when fish are 
exchanged for vegetables. The island 
would be looked upon as a paradise for 
the working man, every third day being 
kept as a day of rest and play! Pro- 
fessor Drummond, writing about the natives 
of Africa says: “One stick pointed makes 
him a spear: two sticks rubbed together 
make him a fire! fifty sticks tied together 
make him a house! the bark he peels 
from them makes his clothes! and the 
fruit which hangs on them form his food.” 


(Sent by Rev. S. McFarlane, LL.D , Missionary, 
New Guinea) 
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SHOPPING AT CHURCH 


No. 2.—There are 1 number of instances 
in Great Britain of church buildings which 
have become too small or inconvenient for 
their congregations being sold and put to 
secular uses, the worshippers meeting in 
new and more commodious sanctuaries. 
Perhaps one of the most curious examples of 
this kind is to be seen at Morpeth in North- 
umberland. A new church was erected 
some time ago, and when the congregation 
removed the old building was turned into 
shops. As will be noticed in our photo- 
graph one shop is a butcher’s, and another 
a confectioner’s, and the people of Morpeth 
point out to visitors that the church which 
was formerly used for the supply of refresh- 
ment to the soul is nowa means of affording 
refreshment to the body. The building is, 
of course, one of the curiosities of the town ; 
but there seems something incongruous in 
the sight of a church building being put to 
such a use. 


(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Blackburn) 


JOHN THE BAPTIST’S HEAD 


No. 3.—Penzance has chosen a curious 
coat-of-arms, the head of John the Baptist 
ina charger. The reference is to the name 
of the borough—Holy Head—and also to 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
formerly lived at Madron near Penzance. 


John the Baptist’s head as the arms of 


an English town 
XXXI—35 








A church which has been transformed into a row 
of shops 


This coat-of-arms was supposed to be 
unique, until a traveller discovered a shield 
bearing exactly the same armorial bearings 
at Koslin, a town of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, in Pomerania, between Danzig and 


Stettin. Of course many other towns ard 
cities have different Scriptural emblems for 
their coats-of-arms. 

The ruins of the castle where St. John is 
said to have been beheaded, are still to be 
seen on the spur of one of the mountains of 
Moab, visible from the western shore af 
the Dead Sea. Herod, fearing the wrath of 
the people, had, it is said, ordered him to be 
conveyed over Jordan. 

In the side chapel of the Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo, Genoa, Italy, the Roman 
Catholics believe the head has been buried, 
and a man is stationed at the entrance of 
the chapel, to keep all women out, save 
once a year, on St. John the Baptist’s day, 
the 24th of June. This is in consequence 
of a woman being the cause of St. John’s 
death. 


‘Sent by Miss M. Branscombe, Penzance) 
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DONKEY, HORSE, OR ZEBRA? 


No. 4.—A_ seasonable and _ attractive 
curiosity is to be seen at Lytham, the pretty 
Lancashire watering-place, in the form of a 
donkey which stands conspicuously among 
his brethren on the beach, and draws crowds 
of visitors to his side, the little folks clamour- 
ing for a ride on his back. This particular 
donkey has one side of his face white and 
more or less like a horse; while the other 
side is black and conforms to the character 
of the orthodox donkey. The animal’s near 
leg is white up to the knee, and shaped like 
a horse’s, while the other is that of a donkey. 
The hind legs strange to say are distinctly 
marked like a zebras as may be seen in the 
photograph. Its owner takes a great pride 
in the animal and keeps it well groomed. 


(Sent by W. H. Knowles, Blackburn) 


THE PENANCE OF THE LORDS 

No. 5.—The ancient custom of planting 
the penny-hedge or horngarth was observed 
at Whitby on May 15 last. In Henry II.’s 
time the lords of Ugglebamby and Sneaton 
hunted a boar into a hermit’s chapel. It 
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What is it—horse, donkey, or zebra? 


died and the hounds were kept out by the 
hermit, whom the lords, in their anger, slew. 
The dying hermit decreed that as penance 
the lords had, at each Ascension eve, to 
gather wood and carry it to the water’s 
edge at low tide and drive in_ stakes. 
Should the erection not 
withstand three tides 
the lands of the lords 





Planting horngarth -a curious custom which dates back to feudal times 


should be forfeited to 
the Abbot of Whitby. 
The ceremony is per- 
formed yearly in Whitby 
harbour by Mr. Isaac 
Hutton and Mr. John 
Richinson, the _ latter 
representing the lord of 
the manor. The 
blowing of the horn, 
which is over 500 years 
old, and the custom of 
crying, “Out on ye, Out 
on ye” was observed 
this year as usual. The 
photograph shows the 
hedge in course’ of 
construction, 

(Sent by Miss L. Lloyd, 

Torquay) 





In the 
Home Circle 


I. Some Personal Talk 


Private Charity for Gentlewomen 

CouRAGE writes me a very long letter 
which I find it difficult to answer wisely. 
No wonder, “there is comfort in looking 
forward to the endless rest,” for having 
no near relative, she is dependent upon 
what she makes by her pen, and severe 
heart atiacks and lung trouble often pre- 
vent her from writing a line. She asks me 
whether “it is best to be content to have 
less nourishing food than is necessary to 
regain strength or whether she ought to try 
and get help from a bequest to aid gentle- 
people,” adding, “it is rather puzzling.” She 
asks me to give her in the June number the 
address of a private charity. She had better 
write to the Chaplain, Park’s College, Bath, 
enclosing a stamped envelope, and he will 
send any information desired. I am afraid 
it is only for the daughters of officers in the 
army and clergymen, each of whom must have 
£20 to £30 private means. They receive 
#30 annually, a very small detached house 
with sitting-room, bedroont, kitchen and 
small bedroom for a servant. 

There is also Princess Frederica’s charity 
at Tulse Hill, and there I think there is no 
such restriction, for the matron of the house 
of a friend who was a master at Eton said 
she went there and was most comfortable. I 
believe each lady must have at least £20 
per annum ; it is a large house and each lady 
has a sitting-room, a bedroom and shares 
the general sitting-rooms. Meals are, I 
think, provided, but I imagine particulars 
could be had from the Working Ladies’ Guild 
near Muaie’s Library, Brompton, London. 


The Tyranny of Memorials, Testimonials, 
and Present-giving Generally 

I am asked several questions this month 
in regard to the tyranny of present-giving, 
and testimonials to mere acquaintances. M. 
asks whether it is a slight to Queen 
Victoria, whose memory she reveres, to 
decline to contribute to a window which it 
is proposed to put up in the church which 
she regularly attends? Personally I object 
strongly to any memorial ostensibly to 
honour a good person, if the origin of the 
idea was an easy way of collecting for some- 
thing the church would have to obtain in 
any case. A scholarship, a help to a definite 
mission or invalid home, are often satisfying 
memorials, for they provide for some one 
who would otherwise be without this help. 
We all know Testimonials are very often 
worthless. Why should names or sums 
given by individuals be published ?—the 
accounts could be audited. A lady whom I 
know, resolutely put her foot down to stop 
combined presents from valued friends 
among the poor, some of whom she knew 
were quite unable to afford extra sixpences 
and shillings, by saying, “I hear of another 
present, before it goes any further I must say 
I cannot accept it, for those who have least 
money love me quite as much, and therefore 
dislike to refuse.” At the same time 
bunches of flowers, a home-made loaf, &c., 
from individuals, were gratefully accepted. 
The fact is, some of this present-giving is 
most unfair. A lady now staying with us, 
to whom I mentioned this question, told 
me of a girl in a shop who was taken ill, 
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and my friend entirely supported her for 
three months. This same girl had not liked 
to refuse'a contribution to a wedding-present 
for a woman in the room where she worked, 
“because every one else was giving something.” 
Exactly! Courage is wanted, and it is a great 
pity that people of a very different rank have 
not the courage to decline to give subscrip- 
tions they can ill afford. Mary asks me 
whether I think it unsympathetic not to give 
to a memorial for a-‘member of the congrega- 
tion whom she did not know—adding she 
sent a wreath, for somehow or other it is 
expected. Perhaps flowers when any one 
dies are some ‘little comfort, but the 
number of expensive wreaths nowadays from 
casual acquaintances seems quite unreal. I 
think a really kind letter and small bunch 
of roses or violets would be quite as much 
valued. es 
* 

W. asks if she ought to accept an invita- 
tion to a wedding without giving a present, 
for the afternoon party is a very large one 
and neither bride nor bridegroom can be 
called friends, but they are comparatively 
near neighbours and it seems unneighbourly 
to refuse. I am afraid it is almost a sine qua 
non for friends to give a present if invited to 
the church and afterwards to the house, but 
acquaintances asked to a reception only 
ought not to feel obliged to do so. A 
present loses its value from a friend if it is a 
more expensive one than they can well afford. 
Valuable wedding-presents pour in and there 
are many small things which can be bought 
for a few shillings, which, if carefully chosen 
with regard to the bride’s taste, will be 
appreciated for the donor’s sake. 

I feel quite sure people should never be 
asked to contribute to any memorial or testi- 
monial. Those who wish to do so will 
volunteer if there is any public notice 
where large and small sums may be sent. 


Coronation Festivities 


Lady of the Manor would like to know 
the cost of providing a tea for two hundred 
and fifty young men and women and a dinner 
for fifty old people during the Coronation 
week, and the approximate quantities exclu- 
sive of fruit, also the charge for a band. 
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The following were the exact quantities 
used at a tea-party where every one seemed 
thoroughly satisfied. Working people never 
appreciate a tea without sandwiches. 


TEA FOR 250 AT 7d. PER. HEAD. 


25 four-pound loaves at 6d. 
19 lbs. of butter at 1s. 4d. . 
15 quarts of milk at 4d. 
50 lbs. of ham at 8d. . 
30 Ibs. of beef at rod. 
2 0z. of mustard 
44 lbs. of tea at 2s. 
16 lbs. of sugar at 247. 
40 lbs. of cake at 6d. . 
10 lbs of sifted sugar at 241. 2 
£6 15 
2 women preparing the tea two 

days . . : 


Quantity of strawberries 125 lbs. 


These are the exact quantities used year 
after year, without fruit. The sum usually 
paid to a brass band from 2 to 8 P.M. is £5, 
to a village drum-and-fife band, two guineas. 


DINNER FOR Firty OLD PEOPLE AT Is. PER HEAD, 


£°s 


» 


1o Ibs. of roast beef at ro/. 3 
7 lbs. of roast mutton . 

8 Ibs. of boiled mutton 

Caper sauce 

4 rice puddings . 

5 plum puddings . ‘ 

5 gooseberry or cherry tarts 

2} score of potatoes 

3 pecks of peas at Is, 3d. 

# lb. of tea* at 2s. . 

4 lbs of sugar at 24d. . ° 

2 quarts of milk at 4d. , ° 
2 women for 2 days at 2s. 6d. . 10 


= 


mHlo mo nOMOC OW HMOs 


= 


2 10 


I write for the country. In town of course 
a certain sum would be required for flowers. 
It is quite extraordinary how much working 
people appreciate prettily decorated tables. 

Possibly the quantities I have given from 
a long experience of treats may be useful to 
other readers for summer expeditions. There 
is certainly no train excursion working people 
seem to like as much as they do a drive. 

* For tea after dinner unless it is thought de 
sirable to give one glass of beer to each, 
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II. Women of Worth and Work 
Mrs. Bramwell Booth 


A woman whose life is wholly devoted to 
the uplifting of her fallen sisters and the 
rendering of help to those in need—such in 
a few words is a description of Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth, the wife of General Booth’s Chief-of- 
the-Staff. Her every action, almost her every 
word, declares her thoughtfulness for others 
and the story of how she became the partner 
of her husband is characteristic of the woman. 
Mrs. Booth was then working in Paris as 
Captain Florence Soper and the Chief-of-the 
Staff, whose work constantly took him to 
Paris, had been attracted by the devoted spirit 
of this tireless young girl whose life was con- 
secrated to the service of others. So in a 
brief private irfterview—not easy to obtain 
amid the stress of Army work in a great city 
—Mr. Booth asked the captain if she would 
be his wife. And before she answered in the 
affirmative, the young girl rose from her seat, 
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stood before her questioner and asked, “ Do 
you think I can help you to be a better and 
more useful man?” In that question is 
contained the keynote of Mrs. Booth’s 
career: “Can I help another to better 
things ?” 


The Turning-Point 


IT was at a meeting addressed by the late 
Mrs. Booth, wife of the General, that Miss 
Soper, then just budding into womanhood, 
was first led to think of spiritual things. She 
attended a second meeting and here, she says: 
“ Mrs. Booth spoke of witnessing for Christ 
and seemed to address her remarks directly 
to me. After several testimonies had been 
given, I felt that if I sat still I should 
again be passing under false pretences ; and 
although I was with many people whom I 
knew, including three or four schoolfellows, 
I felt that I must speak. So I just rose and 
said, ‘I am not a Christian and never 


realised before to-night what it means, but by 





Mrs. Bramwell Booth with her family in the schoolroom 
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God’s help I intend to be one’—or something 
to that effect. When I got home I went to 
my room and prayed to God and about two 
o’clock in the morning I received the assur- 
ance of salvation. I was then nineteen 
years of age. I determined to give my- 
self fully over to the service of God. I 
knew that this might mean giving up all 
worldly pleasures, but I felt that would be 
a small price if I could realise peace of 
soul,” 


As a Mother 


As head of the women’s social work of 
the Salvation Army and wife of the Chief-of- 
the-Staff, it might appear that Mrs. Booth 
had little time to devote to her family. But 
such is far from the case, and this energetic 
and devoted woman seems to possess the 
faculty of making time. She usually spends 
most of her mornings in her children’s school- 
room, and all the studies are carefully super- 
vised by her. ‘The lessons are taught in a 
thoroughly systematic manner, time-tables 
being closely followed and the lessons includ- 
ing music, French,andGerman. The children 
of Mrs. Booth all speak French fluently. 


On the Platform 


Mrs. Booru is a speaker of rare eloquence 
and persuasive power. She has of course 
addressed hundreds of Army meetings, but 
her appearance before independent gatherings 
is by no means infrequent, and in public 
speaking she is equally at home at the 
Mansion House or in the drawing-room of 
some wealthy sympathiser with the Army. 
She travels much and her presence is often 
an inspiration to the lasses of a salvation 
corps, which is having a hard fight with sin 
and misery ina great city. We are indebted 
to “The Deliverer” the organ of the Social 
Work Branch of the army for the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Booth and her children’s 
which appears on the previous page. 


Miss M. Jennie Street 


It is given to few women to render through 
the instrumentality of their pens, so much 
valuable assistance to young Christians as to 


Miss M. Jennie Street. Although much 
that she writes, in the way of notes on 
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Sunday-school lessons, comments on verses 
&c., appears anonymously, she is neverthe- 
less well known as the author of little 
booklets and poems. With regard to the 
latter Miss Street has had many tokens that 
her verses have proved helpful to all classes 
and conditions of people, and even from 
America somebody wrote to thank her for 
the spiritual assistance obtained from one of 


(Lear. thotographer, Clafham) 


Miss Jennie Street 


her “ Christian Motto Songs.” In her ear'y 
childhood Miss Street gave evidence of her 
talents, and not only could she read well 
before she was five years of age, but at six 
she wrote very passable verses. 


A Visit to the Holy Lani 

BuT not only as a writer is Miss Street 
well known. She is a speaker and teacher 
of rare merit, and her work for the Sunday 
School Union has been greatly appreciated. 
In order, the better to carry out her work 
of preaching and lecturing, she made a 
prolonged tour in the Holy Land some 
years ago, and the familiarity she then gained 
with the sites and scenes of our Lord’s 
ministry and of Bible happenings enable 
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her to speak of these matters with a vivid- 
ness and reality impossible to one who has 
not personally visited Palestine. She joined 
in mission work there and made many 
fast friends among the British missionaries. 
All Christian Endeavourers know Miss 
Street, if not personally, by repute. She 
fist heard of the movement from the lips 
of Dr. Clark himself, who spoke from the 
platform of the Congregational Union. She 
was then strongly opposed to the pledge, but 
a friend having answered her objections and 
explained the working of the society in a 
satisfactory manner, she became a member 
and later a valuable helper. Miss Street, it 
is interesting to learn, cherishes a deep affec- 
tion for the SUNDAY MaGaziINE, which was 
one of the friends of her childhood. 


Ill. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 
VI.—CHANGES IN MOULIN 


I THINK we were all Conservatives in 
Moulin. The only exception was perhaps 
the factor, but as he, poor soul, was not 
even born in the county, he could hardly 
be expected to know any better. The first 
wrench came when the toll-gates were done 
away. We all felt asif we had lost a friend. 
Every laird and every stranger had bcen 
obliged to pull up there, and had received or 
given a bit of gossip (which was soon spread 
all over the village) almost as surely as he 
gave his shilling. Here, too, the children 
had swung—on the little gate at the side 

from babyhood to childhood and from child- 
hood to youth, and when they grew too old 
for swinging they met there still—generally 
in the gloaming to keep a tryst. Many a 
tale could those old gates have told, and 
when they were abolished by Government 
workmen, the younger portion of the com- 
munity looked on in silent dismay. How 
little we dreamed of the changes that would 
follow! ‘Telegraphs we regarded as things 


belonging to towns, and we little thought 
their gaunt poles would march even up the 


pass of Devon. ‘Trains were looked on as 
monsters belonging to foreign parts (the 
nearest station was six miles away), and we 
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little dreamed they might one day lay two 
iron fingers across our purple Ochils. 

It was the factor—ill-omened bird—who 
brought me news of the prospective changes. 

“Capital thing this railway!” he said, 
chuckling with glee; “it will double the 
value of your grandfather’s estate. Think 
of the horse-power in the falls of Devon! 
Why we might have factories all along the 
bank !” 

I did not answer, for it is useless to argue 
with a person who has no more sense .of 
beauty than that. I knew my grandfather 
would permit no such Vandalism, but what 
would the proprietors do further up? When 
I thought of the craigs of Glen Eagles echu 
ing to the shriek of a hideous engine, and 
the crystal waters of Devon all muddy from 
some factory, my heart stood still with 
horror. How eagerly I watched the post 
each day! How I waited for my grand- 
father to tell the news ! 

At last one day the news arrived. The 
railway board had held a meeting, surveys 
had been considered, estimates had been 
discussed, and for the present they had 
decided not to carry the railway further. 

So, for the present, there is a respite! 
The silver trout have another lease of 
life! The sparkling Devon will still chatter 
under the brig, the flittering shadows will 
dance on the brown stones, the stately 
craig will watch her face in the pool. For 
the present—but for how long? 

I ran to carry the news to the Misses 
Maingay. Poor dears, they were in a flutter 
of excitement already. 

«“ Eh, Miss Molly, we’ve heard from the 
postmaster! ” began Miss Janet. 

«* And what does he say ?” 

“He says the wires will be carried to 
Moulin, and we can hae the office in the 
shop !” 

“ Well, surely that is good,” I said, won- 
dering at her troubled face. 

*« Aye, but he’ll hae to send an operator! ” 

‘‘ All the better, you will have no trouble!” 

Miss Janet took off her spectacles and 
considered. 

“Aye, Miss Molly, but ye see it’s five-and- 
twinty year since we’ve had a man-body 7’ 
the hoose.” 
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«“ But a man wouldn’t hurt you.” 

“Na, but I ken he wouldna wipe his 
shoes.” 

“ You could tell him to.” 

‘«But a man-body’s sae feckless he wouldna 
mir.d.” Miss Janet shook her head with 
the air of one experienced in the wicked- 
ness of mankind. “Even ‘Timmie never 
did.” 

“Who was Timmie?” I asked, and then 
regretted the question, for I saw I had 
trodden on sacred ground. 

“ Aye, ye wadna mind Timmie,” said 
Miss Janet, “he was here afore ye were 
born. He was- our nephew, and we took 
him in when my sister died. He was 
drooned in the Black Pool—twinty-five years 
syne!” 

“He was a gude laddie,” she added, with 
a far-away look on her sweet old face, “and 
he would hae been thirty-eight the day, but 
I always think o’ Timmie as the wee laddie 
’at went fishin’ in the pool.” 

“T’m afeard,” said Miss Lisbeth, hastily 
changing the subject, “that th’ operator 
‘nicht be an Episcopalian or a U. P., and 
vy’ auldna’ sit under Mr. Urquhart.” 

“Well, he could go to Sunnylaw, could 
ne not?” I said. 

“Na, Miss Molly,” said Miss Lisbeth, 
with dignity, “we'll niver hae fancy releegions 
in this hoose.” 

I felt squashed. Miss Lisbeth was capable 
of squashing the Laird himself. 

This was a new peril, but Miss Janet came 
to the rescue. 

* And I was thinkin’, Miss Moliy, it’s a 
want o’ faith tae think that Providence would 
send us sic a thing. Especially aifter Lis- 
beth’s letter.” 

“ What did she write?” 

“Ob! she wrote tae the postmaister ’at 
she was terrible obleeged for his letter, and 
she thocht we could manage th’ operator in 
the hoose ; but she would be glad tae have a’ 
weel-brocht-up laddie ’at would wipe his 
shoes and gang tae the kirk.” 

“And I have no doubt you'll get him,” 
I said, wondering what the postmaster had 
made of this naive epistle. 

The preparations for the new-comer were 
immense. Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann 
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’ 
discussed what folk from ‘“Edinbory’ 
would be likely to have, but Miss Janet only 
thought of what was liked by a laddie “ five 
and twinty year syne.” The attic was 
scrubbed at. least six times, and there 
were anxious discussions as to a chintz for 
for the chairs. 

“JT mind,” said Miss Lisbeth, ‘in Edin- 
bory they had twa chairs in ilka bedroom, 
Do ye think, Miss Mollie, we’ll hae tae buya 
new chair?” 

“Oh no,” I said ; “he cannot sit on two 
at once.” 

“That’s true, Miss Molly, but the other 
yane is for genteelity.” 

“JT was thinkin’,” said gentle Miss Ann, 
trembling with the excitement of a new 
idea, “I was thinkin’ we might pit in the 
auld yane with the hirtle-leg. It would 
mak’ twa, and he could always sit on the 
other yane.” 

“Na, na,” said Miss Lisbeth, “ bein’ a 
man-body, he’d no look at the legs, and 
then maybe he’d sit on the wrang chair.” 

“TI should keep the ‘hirtle-legged’ one 
out of the way,” I said, “ for even a woman 
might make such a mistake.” 

“ That’s true,” said Miss Lisbeth, “ there’s 
a hantle feckless women-folk in the world, 
but ye’ll no’ find a Moulin lassie sittin’ 
on a bedroom chair without lookin’ at the 
legs.” 

Miss Ann sighed as she saw her brilliant 
idea extinguished. 

“ And the attic looks towards our beauti- 
ful sunsets?” I asked. 

‘« Will ye come and see ?” said Miss Ann, 
eagerly. 

‘With pleasure,” I answered, but to our 
surprise Miss Janet insisted on taking me 
up herself. It was twenty-five years since 
her rheumatic old limbs had climbed that 
stair. But,” she explained, “mony’s the 
time I went tae see if things were richt for 
Timmie.” 

It was a pretty little room, though very 
small. ‘The floor was spotless as the deck 
of a man-o’-war, the tiny bed had a cover of 
patchwork, and the walls had symmetrical 
rows of pegs. A solitary chair stood oppo- 
site the window, and through this you could 
see the Ochils melting into purple in the 
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sunset, and the golden corn half-stooked in 
the foreground. 

“He will not get a window like this in 
Edinburgh,” I said. 

“Na,” said Miss Janet, triumphantly, 
“baith the curtains is spleet new.” 

“So they are!” I exclaimed, perceiving 
that I was meant to admire the frame, and 
not the picture. 

“ He was a bonny lad,” said Miss Janet, 
looking wistfully round the familiar room, 
and I knew she was not speaking of the 
operator now. “ He was terrible fond o’ his 
mither, when she was took awa’, and he 
cam here aifter, tae be ’prenticed tae the 
smithy. I mind, he used tae gang fushin’ 
wi’ laddies on the Sabbath. And ae day I 
said to him: ‘ Timmie, will ye no gie up 
fushin’ the day for yer mither’s sake?’ An 
he niver did it again. 

“ He didna always come tae the kirk, so 
I says tae him, ‘’Timmie, will ye no come 
ilka Sabbath for yer mither’s sake?’ After 
that he niver missed again. 

“] mind in the autumn, he saw frae the 
smithy’s door ‘at Lisbeth was diggin’ pit- 
taties in the garden. It was hard work, 
and I would hae helpit her, but I was aye bit 
sillie (weak) aboot the legs. Next morn he 
was aboot the hoose at half five, and when 
he comes tae his pairritch he brings a hamper 
0’ pittaties. And I says, ‘What were ye daein’ 
that for?’ and he says, ‘Oh, it was jist tae 
save Aunt Lisbeth, for my mither’s sake.’ 

“Eh, but we missed oor bonnie laddie ! ” 

The lines deepened on her gentle old face. 
She looked so frail as she clambered down 
the ladder, that I could not help fearing 
that the arrival of ‘th’ operator” would be 
too much excitement. How many recollec- 
tions might he not awaken! ‘And suppose 
he were some careless lad, who would 
break her heart by neglecting “the Sabbath!” 
I saw my fears were shared by Miss Lisbeth 
and Miss Ann. 

* V'm_ thinkin’,” Miss 


said Lisbeth, as 


i . ; E 
Miss Janet settled down again, panting after 


her unusual exertion. I’m thinkin’, maybe 
aifter all the laddie had better gang tae the 
Smithie’s. They would aye be pleased tae 
hae him tae board, and it would no mak’ sic 
a wark in the hoose.” 
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« Aye,” said Miss Ann, “ rme doot it wouid 
be better.” 

“No,” said Miss Janet, firmly, “they 
couidna mak’ him sae comfortable as here. 
There’s no richt room for him, and he’d get 
little eneuch tae eat. We'll do oor best, and 
hae him here-—for Timmie’s sake.” 

No more was said, for her sisters saw she 
was determined. 

There were bright spots of excitement on 
Miss Janet’s cheeks when the eventful night 
arrived. All the dainties of the cottage were 
spread out for tea. I saw a meek-looking, 
sandy-haired lad at the station, and divined 
it was the new-comer. He was shy and 
monosyllabic when he first arrived, Miss 
Ann told me after, and it was not till half- 
way through tea that the momentous question 
was put. 

“Wull ye be gaein’ tae the Established 
Kirk,” said Miss Lisbeth, trying to look un- 
concerned, “or maybe ye belong tae the 
Free or the U. P.s?” 

There was a breathless silence round the 
table, and Miss Janet’s hand shook as she 
held the teapot. 

“It’s all the same to me. T’ll gang whar 
ye like,” was the unexpected answer. 

A bombshell could not have surprised the 
party more. 

«But did yer mither no tak’ ye tae the 
kirk ?” said Miss Lisbeth, with horror. 

‘There was a mounent’s pause. 

“My mither’s deid—these fifteen 
syne,” said the lad, simply. 

Miss Janet rose and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ Puir laddie,” she said, and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“ | think he was real pleased,” said Miss 
Ann to me, as she recounted the events of 
the evening, “ for that verra nicht he took a’ 
the weeds frae the gairden, and the mornin’ 
airly he dug a sack o’ pittaties afore he went 
tae work.” 
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I was glad to hear such a good account of 
the new comer. 

“ Aye,” she went on, “and he'll e’en wipe 
his shoes, which is really no usual for a lad 
’at’s no twinty. An’ ye ken, Miss Molly, 
when ther’s ’taties in gairden, it’s terrible 
handy to hae a man-body in the hoose |” 
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The Crab Month 

In the Zodiac, June has the Crab for its 
sign, and this is one of the few signs in “the 
circle of little beasts” that has any plain 
meaning. For the Crab, as you know, can 
“advance backwards,” and the sun in June 
is supposed to have reached the top of the 
circle, or wheel, and then begins to go down 
the other side, climbing, as it were, backwards 
with its face full towards the-earth. So they 
gave June the sign of the Crab. 

Most of you, I expect, have seen crabs 
scuttling about on the sands and the rock- 
pools as the tide goes down, or scurrying 
out when you suddenly lift up a big bunch 
of seaweed and trying to get backwards into 
some place of safety. When they are 
searching for food and not afraid of any- 
thing, they walk, most of them, very slowly 
and solemnly on the tips of their toes with 
their big claws held off the ground and look- 
ing where they are going. But the moment 
they are frightened they run _ backwards 
(which they can do,much quicker than 
furwards), without seeing where they are 
running, and it is very amusing to see them 
“ make a shot” at a hole that they cannot 
get into, and scramble away again ‘o anoth>r 
place, and then to another, until at last they 
get their bodies tucked away well out of 
sight, and leave only the tips of their big 
claws to be seen at the door of their refuge. 
Lobsters are more clever, for they shoot 
backwards six feet or more at one jump, and 
never miss the cracks in the rocks that they 
aim at, though the cracks are often only 
just wide enough for their to get 
into, and they cannot see they are 
shooting at ! 
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When a crab runs away backwards, it 
does so because it can defend itself as it 
runs with its big nippers against any enemy 
that may be coming after it and trying to 
catch it—your fingers, for instance—but if it 
were to run away with its tail towards the 
enemy, it could easily be caught and would 
be helpless. 


The Month of Roses 


Tuis is a favourite name for June, for 
roses are now at their best, and of all 
flowers there are none more beautiful. But 
there is an older name for June than that, 
which I like just as well, “the Hay 
Month” and all of you who live in ho ses 
that have their own meadows belonging to 
them, and who 
make hay for 
yourselves, 
will, [am sure, 
say as I do, 
that hay-mak- 
ing week is one 
of the jolliest 
times of the 
year. 

But June is 
really the 
month of so 
many things 
that it is hard 
to choose 
which name 
belongs to it 
best, the 
month of but- 
terflies, the 
month of 
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flowers, the month of birds, the month of 
strawberries, and, above all, the month of the 
beginning of the holidays—of picnics and 
days on the river, and cricket, and the sea- 
side, and all the other fun and pleasure of 
fine weather June. 

One of the days of the month, the 24th, 
is called Midsummer Day, and people think 
when that day comes round that they have 
reached the middle day of Summer. Of 


prince, or king, who since then has had the 
same title has had the same badge or crest, 
the red Lancastrian rose. About a hundred 
years after Henry III., one of the sons of 
Edward III. had the title of York, and 
his badge was the white rose, and every 
“ Duke of York” since then has had the 
same badge or crest, the white Yorkist rose. 

So when the Wars of the Roses began 
there was nothing new in the badges of the 


Roses—the flower of June 


course this is not the case. June is the 
first month of summer, and, as a matter of 
fact, if you will look at your almanac you 
will see that summer is only two days old 
on what is called Midsummer Day, and 
that it did not really begin until the 22nd! 


The Rose of England 


Kinc Henry IIL, as you all know, 
married Eleanor, “the Rose of Provence ” 
—the Provence rose, by the way, is now 
called the Cabbage rose, and the pink kind 
is a very old favourite in Eaglish cottage 
garde as—and one of Queen Eleanor’s sons 
had the title of Lancaster, and his badge 
was the red rose, and every nobleman, 


sides for it was a war of Lancaster 
against York. It ended by battle of 
Bosworth in the victory of the red rose; 
but Henry VII., the conqueror, married 
Elizabeth of York and so the two roses were 
united. In old-fashioned gardens you may 
often see a rose that is both white and pink. 
It has spots, or stripes, or splashes of red 
upon the white petals, and this is called the 
York-and-Lancaster reference to 
King Henry’s marriage, and the union of the 
‘the ‘Tudor 
our ‘Tudor kings and queens, as is shown in 
and half white. 
the Stuarts, and 
is a single red one inside 


two 


t} 
tne 


rose in 


roses. This is also rose of 
old pictures, as half red 
After the ‘Tudors 
‘the Stuart rose” 


came 
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a single white one, and to this day is the 
real ‘‘rose of England.” 

There is—whom God preserve—a “ Duke 
of York” to-day (though his royal title is 
Prince of Wales), and his badge is the same 
old single-leaved white rose that the first 
Duke of York wore six hundred years and 
more ago. There is no Duke of Lancaster 
now, for on the accession of Henry IV., who 
was himself Duke of Lancaster, it became one 
of the titles of the King, and was therefore 
dropped. 

This is rather like a lesson in English 
history isn’t it? But perhaps if you 
remember your roses you will remember 
your kings. Three red rose kings and then 
three white rose kings, and then a red rose 
king who married a white rose queen, and 
we have had red and white kings and queens 
ever since. And the rose of King Edward 
VIL., is a red one inside a white. 


MORGIANA AND THE GOLDEN CAVE 


In the last number of the Sunpay 
MaGazINE (May) this story had got to 


where the Forty Thieves came home to their 
Cave and, after a dreadful fight, killed the 
four Giants, the Ogre,Cassim, Bluebeard, the 
Old Man of the Sea, and the Wolf, who were 
robbing them of their gold and jewels, and 
were every one of them, all Forty, killed 
themselves! After this the name of the story 
changes to 


FivE WEDDINGS AND A FAIRY 


“Now,” said the Marquis, “we can 
divide the treasure amongst us ; but first we 
must do something with all these dead 
people.” Aladdin stepped forward. “ Ex- 
cuse me, sir. I can save us all the trouble,” 
and he rubbed a ring which he had on his 
finger, and flash! there shot up out of the 
ground in flame and smoke a monstrous 
black Jinn. “ What wouldst thou have me 
do?” roared the spectre. ‘ Bury all those 
bodies in the twinkling of an eye—so deep 
down in the earth that no one shall ever find 
them again.” “All except old Granny,” 
said the Marquis, “we will bury her re- 
spectfully by-and-by.” Before they could 
wink twice the Cave was all neat and clean. 
All the dead bodies were gone! Only in 


one corner, covered up with a golden cloth, 
were the pieces of old Granny, which the 
Jinn had carefully collected. 

“What next?” roared the monster, 
“ Nothing,” said Aladdin. “ You have always 
served me well and truly, and I now give 
you your freedom for ever and for ever.” 

At these words the good old black Jinn fell 
down and kissed Aladdin’s feet in joy, and 
suddenly began to shrink and shrink, and 
shrink, and as he shrunk he grew all pink and 
white, until in a minute there was only a tiny 
baby on the grass. ‘“ What a little darling!” 
cried the girls. But still it went on shrinking 
till there was nothing left but a wee fairy 
with silver wings, so small that they all got 
down on their hands and knees to look at it, 
Then the elf flew on toa bluebell, and kissed 
its tiny hands to them, and, in a sweet, clear, 
far-away voice, like a bird singing in a dream, 
it said, “ Good-bye. But before I go to live 
all the rest of my life as a happy little fairy, 
doing good to all men and women and boys 
and girls who are in trouble, I will do some. 
thing to show you how grateful I am to my 
master, Aladdin.” And it flew up on to 
Cinderella’s shoulder, and cried out, ‘‘ Look!” 
And they lifted up their heads and looked, 
and there, coming right towards them through 
the wood was a beautiful chariot, and in it 
was the funniest little old woman you can 
imagine, and in her hand was a wand, with 
a star on the top of it. Cinderella saw at 
once that it was her Fairy Godmother, and 
jumped up to rush to meet her, and as she 
did so the little fairy flew off her shoulder, 
and went fluttering like a silver butterfly up 
among the leaves of the trees overhead, and 
they heard it calling as it went, “‘ Good-bye! 
Good-bye! Good-bye!” 

The Fairy Godmother at once waved het 
wand over Cinderella’s head, and in a 
moment her rags were all gone, and she 
stood there in a ball-room dress fit for a 
princess. Then she waved her wand again, 
and lo! riding through the trees on a noble 
white war-horse, with trappings of crimson 
and gold, came the Fairy Prince! He leaped 
down from his steed, and at the same instant 
Cinderella and he recognised one another, 
and rushed into each other’s arms. 

Then suddenly they heard a loud scream 
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of joy and Red Riding Hood found herself 
in her dear mother’s arms, and they cried 
together out of pure happiness. 

And a greater wonder still! ‘“ Let us 
go,” said the good Fairy, ‘and bring poor 
old Granny back to life, and remember, 
Marquis, you promised to marry her. Will 
you keep your promise ?” 

“J promised, and I will do what I 
promised,” said the Marquis sadly. 

“That is spoken like a good man,” said 
the Fairy. She went into the cave, and the 
next minute she came out leading old Granny. 
And old Granny hobbled up to the Marquis, 
who stretched out his two hands to her to 
helpher. Andas their hands met,old Granny 
changed into the most beautiful maiden that 
was ever seen. She was dressed in a simple 
white flowing muslin frock, without a single 
ornament of silver or gold; only in her 
bosom was the rose that she had picked 
in the garden of the Beast. 

It was Beauty herself! 
their meeting. 

“ Now,” said the Fairy, “let us divide the 
treasure ;” and she waved her wand, and 
wonderful to tell, the jewels and the gold 
heaped themselves up, without anybody 
touching them, into five great heaps, all 
exactly the same size and kind. 

“The first heap is for the Prince and 
Cinderella, the second heap is for the 
Marquis and Beauty, the third heap is for 
Red Riding Hood and Aladdin” (for she 
had seen Red Riding Hood kiss Aladdin 
and Aladdin kiss Red Riding Hood, so 
she knew they were going to be married) 
“the fourth heap is for Jack and Morgiana” 
(for Jack had his arm round Morgiana’s 
waist, and that meant of course that they were 
engaged), “and the fifth is for Ali Baba and 
Aladdin’s mother” (for she had _ heard 
Aladdin’s mother tell Ali Baba, and Ali Baba 
tell Aladdin’s mother, that they were each 
of them tired of living alone), “and as for 
Sindbad he is a sailor and $0, of course, he 
has a loving wife and family of children 
waiting for him at home.” 

Then turning to Sindbad the Fairy said : 
“Go home Sindbad to your wife and family 
of children, and promise me never to go 
travelling in search of adventures any more. 


Oh! the joy ot 
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It would be no use giving you a heap of gold 
and jewels for you would be sure to be 
robbed of them at sea and thrown overboard 
by pirates as you have been already more 
than once. But you shall be rich as long as 
you live, for I give you the Giant’s harp that 
plays by itself and the Giant’s hen that lays 


~<a" . 





What wouldst thou have me do? roared the spectre 


eggs of gold. You can carry these about 
with you safely, and nobody will think of 
robbing you of them.” 
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“As for you, Puss,” she said, 
turning to the cat, “I give you the 
Giant’s Seven-League Boots. They 
will save you a lot of walking. And 
now,” said the Fairy, turning to all 
the others, 


“ FOR THE WEDDING FEAST!” 


With that she waved her wand 
majestically round and—wonder of 
wonders !—there grew up in the 
place of Aladdin’s mother’s cottage 
a beautiful palace with five wedding 
breakfasts and cakes and favours all 
complete! ‘Then Puss was sent off 
post-haste in the Fairy’s chariot to 
the house that Jack built to fetch the 
Priest all shaven and shorn, and he 
came ina minute or twoand married 
all the five couples one after the 
other, and they were all bridesmaids 
and best men for each other, and the 
FairyGodmother gave them all away, 
and bouquets all round as well, and 
white gloves. And they had five 
wedding breakfasts and danced and 
played at blindman’s buff and hunt 
the slipper. 
Then Puss told them that their 
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mules were at the door, all laden with : 


their treasure, eight mules apiece, 
and waiting to start. 

So the Prince got on to his war-horse, and 
Cinderella sate behind him, and away they 
rode to their own fairy home with the 
mules coming on behind. And the Marquis 
and Beauty and Puss went to the Beast’s 
beautiful mansion, and Aladdin and Red 
Riding Hood to the castle of the Welsh 
giant, and Jack and Morgiana climbed up 
the Beanstalk and spent their honeymoon in 
possession of Blunderbore’s palace. Sindbad 
took his harp under one arm and his hen 
under the other and trudged off to the sea, 
to get a ship fo go home in, as happy as 
happy could be, and as for Ali Baba and 
Aladdin’s mother, they stayed where they 
were in their beautiful new palace. 

Then the Fairy Godmother said she would 
go home too. But before she went she 
enchanted a cupboard for the Dog, so that 
whenever he went there, it did not matter 








Before she went she enchanted a cupboard for the Dog 





































































































how many times a day he went, it was never 
bare. There was always a bone in it with 
some meat on. 

Then they all three saw their kind visitor 
to the door and into her chariot, and as she 
drove away 

The Dame made a curtsey, 
Ali Baba made a bow, 
The Dame said, ‘“ Your servant,” 
The Dog said, “ Bow-wow.” 
(The end.) 


JINGLE-JUMBLES 


IAM not sure whether I ought to print 
these jumbles or not, for they are only signed 
‘* The Forty Thieves,” and I don’t think they 
were all made up by one girl or one boy. 
The long one is a good one for there are 
thirteen nursery rhymes jumbled together in 
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the sixteen lines, but it does not win a prize 
all the same. As I said in the April number 
this is the last time prizes will be given for 
Jingle-Jumbles, but you will find other prizes 
offered for other things which I am sure you 
will find quite as interesting. 


Oh whither, oh whither, oh whither so high? 
My dearest Jenny Wren, 

Like a diamond in the sky, 
Weaving coats for gentlemen. 

I like your whiskers and bright black eyes, 
And pretty maids all of a row, 

Early to bed and early to rise, 
To let the neighbours know. 

For this is Robin’s wedding day ; 
He stole a pig and away he run 

Over the hills and far away ; 
And this little piggie had none. 

And when he saw his eyes were out, 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s 

men 

Made a great rout and pulled Jenny about, 

And what will poor Robin do then ? 
Poor thing ! 


Then up she took her little crook 
And whipped her little daughter, 
Heigh ho! says Roley. 
As Froggy was crossing over a brook 
To fetch a pail of water, 
Heigh ho! says Roley. 
Simple Simon went to look, 
And her mother came and caught her. 
With a roley-poley, gammon and spinach, 
Heigh ho! says Anthony Roley. 


The king was in his counting-house 
And broke his crown; 
He flew off to Jenny Wren’s house 
In his’ night-gown, 
Jenny blushed behind her fan, 
And made a great rout ; 
And she has crept under the dripping-pan 
Who pulled her out? 


THE Forty THIEVES. 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Has lost her holiday shoe ; 


The little Dog laughed to see such craft, 
She didn’t know what to do! 


EVELINE ANNIE DEAR. 
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Uncle Phil’s Letter-Bag 


FLORRIE Poupart, “ Dovers,” Rainham.— 
Your prize has been sent. MAGGIE RoBERTs. 
—Thank you very much indeed for the photo- 
graph. That is right; keep on trying to win 
in competitions. ADELAIDE J. COVERDALE, 
JEANNIE S. McConnacuig, and James T. 
AITKEN.—It was very kind of you to send 
me the Nursery Rhymes I asked you for; 
thank you. Lovuis—E Bootu.—Yes, it was a 
pity ; never mind, try for the Picture Jumble 
prizes that are now going on. GERTRUDE 
WitH, KATHLEEN JAMES, JOAN HEMSLEY, 
JEANNIE S. McConnacuige.— Yes, your 
answers to the Coronation Competition have 
all been received. It is not time yet for 
UNCLE Puit to say which he thinks are the 
best. 

To JINGLERS AND J UMBLERS.— May Mor- 
GAN, A. J. COVERDALE, AGNES McMICHAEL, 
JeannigE S. McConnacuiz, RONALD and 
Cyrit BeLoc, MeG WHITE and FRANK, 
EpiItH PorRTER, FRANCIS, WILLIAM, and 
Howe Nimick, ANNIE BATHGATE, EVELYN 
CovERDALK, J. AUDLEY EVANS, JAMES 
HENDERSON, ALEXANDER C. STEWART.— 
All your Jingle-Jumbles have been received, 
and next month Uncte Puit will publish 
those which he thinks deserve it best. It is 
a great pity isn’t it? but there is no room 
for them this month. 


Moth-story Competition 
Names of the Prize-winners 


Unc ie Puit is afraid that the Competition 
has been rather difficult, even for such clever 


nieces and nephews as he has got. All the 
same, instead of giving only one prize as he 
promised, he has decided to give three. 
Far and away the most carefully done story 
is the one signed “ Myrtle Stennard.” It is 
evidently not all her own work ; but as Uncle 
Phil did not say, when he announced the 
Competition, that grown-ups were no? to help, 
she gets a prize-book and will have her story 
published as soon as possible. The other 
two prize-winners are Lilian Clement and 
C. J. Sharp, who have both written nice 
stories. (though some of the names of moths 
are “make-ups” and there are hardly 
enough moths mentioned), and Uncle Phil 
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hopes to be able to print both of theminthe One mark will be given for each Fairy Tale 

SuNDAY MaGazinE. ‘Their prize-bookshave you guess right. There will be another 

been sent to them. picture next month and then once more 
i ; prize awards will have become due. I told 

Fairy Tale Picture Jumble you last month what the prizes are. Can't 

HERE is the second Fairy Tale Jumble. you win one? Try. UNCLE Putt, 


» 
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Literature 
of the Month 


I. Books of the Month 


The object of this department is to present our readers with a monthly summary of 
the newly published literature on religious subjects or which may be helpful to 


those who are striving to lead a spiritual 


life. Especial attention will be given 


to those books and articles which are likely to be of assistance to clergymen or 
ministers of the gospel in their work; and the Editor will be glad of any sugges- 
tions which will enable him to make this department more valuable to our readers. 


A Handbook of Textual Criticism 
THE textual criticism of the New Testa- 
ment is a subject upon which clergymen and 
ministers are coming more and more to 
realise that they cannot afford to be ignorant 
or behindhand in knowledge. And yet busy 
men have difficulty in finding time to keep 
their studies up to date, owing to the ever 
increasing mass of literature which deals with 
the latest researches. To such students, as 
well as to those who are comparatively new 
to the subject, we can heartily recommend 
Dr. Frederick Kenyon’s “ Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the New ‘Testament ” 
(Macmillan, ros. net). ‘This is no mere 
dry compilation of data, but is a thoroughly 
readable volume, and while serving as an 
introduction to the subject for those little 
acquainted with textual criticism, is at the 
same time a comprehensive work dealing 
with the very latest developments of the 
study. As might be expected, Dr. Kenyon 
presents the various views and theories with 
judicial fairness, and this quality alone, rare 
in works of the kind, renders his handbook 
peculiarly valuable. Considerable space is 
naturally given to a discussion of the famous 
“Western text” of Hort. Dr. Kenyon 
points out that the title “ Western,” given 
because the text was originally observed most 


in the old Latin version, is inadequate and 
AXXI 30 


misleading. The type of text was current in 
Syria at a very early date, as proved by the 
discovery of the Curetonian Syriac, and more 
recently of the Sinaitic Syriac, and this 
together with the facts that Tatian’s Diates- 
saron was compiled from a text of the same 
character, and that the primitive Armenian 
version was derived from a similar source, 
prove that this type of text was at home in 
the East as well asin the West. Dr. Kenyon 
calls it appropriately the § text, because D is 
the chief representative of it. ‘The Hand- 
book is illustrated with sixteen facsimiles of 
typical MSS. 


The Early English Bible 


In his “ Notes on the History and Text 
of Our Early Bible, and of its 
l'ranslation into Welsh ” (Simpkin, Marshall, 
5s. net) Mr. George Leader Owen has given 
us the result of much industry and research. 


Englist 


A brief account is given of each translation 
of the Scriptures into the mother tongue, 
from the fragments of the 
Xc., made by Alfred the Great and others 
the invention of printing to the 
Revised Version of 1885, for which, by the 
way, Mr. Owen has little sympathy. (He 
apropos of the “breeches” Bible 
the “treacle” Bible, that the 18385 
version might be called the “caperberry” 


Psalms, Gospels, 


before 


suggests 


and 
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Bible, because in Eccles. xii. 5, And desire 
shall fail” is rendered “ And the caperberry 
shall fail.”) Mr. Owen’s work is most 
interesting and valuable on account of the 
illustrations he gives of the old English used 
in the early versions. How the language 
has changed since Alfred wrote: “ Ne lufa- 
thu othre fremde godas ofer me,” for “ Love 
not other strange Gods over me!” It will 
be surprising to many to hear that Wycliffe 
used the word “guess” in its modern 
American sense of “think” or “ suppose,” 
as in ‘ Who guessest thou is gritter in the 
kyngdom of hevenes?” (St. Matt. xviii. 1), 
and “Symount answered and seide, Y 
gess! that he to whom he forgaf more ” 
(St. Luke vii. 43). The book affords a 
valuable object-lesson in the evolution of our 
language. 


An Index-Digest of the Scriptures 


THERE have been numerous attempts to 
compile a subject-index of the Bible, but 
nothing so complete as Dr. Orville Nave’s 
* Index Digest of the Holy Scriptures,” has 
appeared before. The volume, which is a 
massive one of 1625 pages, comprises over 
20,000 topics and sub-tupics, and 100,000 
references to the Scriptures, many of them 
giving the text in full and not merely the 
numbers of chapter and verse. It differs 
from a concordance, and for the purposes 
for which it is intended has the advantage 
of that useful work, in that under a subject- 
heading all texts bearing upon the subject 
are given in classified form, and not merely 
those verses that contain the subject-word. 
Thus, are Scriptures wanted which bear 
upon “total abstinence?” Under that 
heading they may be found set forth in full. 
Spiritualism is a word not mentioned in the 
Bible, but under that head in Nave’s Index 
we are referred to all the Scriptures bearing 
upon the subject. The instances we have 
mentioned will show at once that the volume 
is an almost indispensable adjunct of the 
preacher's library. It will save him an 
incalculable amount of time which might 
otherwise be spent in searching all over a 
concordance, and following cross-references 
in a Bible. Such a work can have been 
produced only after many years of immense 


labour. At the end of the volume an index 
is given containing each verse of Scripture 
quoted in the work, (Henry Frowde, 15s.) 


From Stage to Cross 


WE do not remember reading anywhere 
of so strange and romantic a career as that 
which Mr. F. C. Vernon-Harcourt records 
in his autobiography “From Stage to Cross” 
(S. W, Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d. net). That 
a travelling actor and an infidel lecturer 
should become one of the best known and 
most successful evangelists in the kingdom 
is remarkable enough, but that a man, less 
than sixty years of age, could have played so 
many parts, and have gone through such 
stran;> and varied experiences in so com- 
paratively short a time, would seem in- 
credible had not Mr. Harcourt actually 
lived the life of which he gives an account 
in his book. Some of the incidents recorded 
in the autobiography will be found in our 
Men of the Month department, but the 
whole “ Record of a Rolling Stone,” as Mr. 
Harcourt describes his life, should certainly 
be read as an instance of what the grace of 
God can do for a ne’er-do-well. 


Mr Moody’s Anecdotes 


THE late Mr. Moody was a master in the 
use of anecdotes and illustrations, and it was 
a happy thought of Messrs. Morgan and Scott 
to collect a number of his telling storyettes 
and publish them in book form. “ Anec- 
dotes, Incidents, and Illustrations,” by D. L. 
Moody (2s. 6d.), is a volume that should 
prove invaluable to preachers and Sunday- 
school teachers. Mr. Moody wrote: “ Many 
and many a time I have found that when the 
sermon—and even the text—has been for- 
gotten, some story has fastened itself in a 
hearer’s mind and has borne fruit.” Every 
one of the anecdotes given in this book has 
a useful moral. 


The Ober-Ammergau Passion Play 
“OBER-AMMERGAU and its Passion Play 
of 1900” (Elliot Stock, 2s. net) is an 
account from a beholder’s point of view, of 
the great drama played decennially by 
peasants of the Bavarian Tyrol. The book 
is rather belated, but those who wish to 
know something of the strange performance 
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will find the volume exactly what they need. 
No attempt is made to give the full text of 
the play; that has already been done; but 
the authoress, Miss Agnes Grant Hay, has 
given in the course of ninety pages an effec- 
tive description of what takes place. 


The Early Chapters of Genesis 

In “ The Book of Genesis treated as an 
Authentic Record” the Rev. George Green- 
wood, M.A., has given us a commentary upon 
the early chapters of the Bible, which shows 
that there are still doughty and able oppo- 
nents of the higher criticism. Mr. Greenwood 
starts with the postulate that the story of the 
Creation as given in Genesis is not intended 
as an allegory but as a literal account of 
actual happenings and his examination of 
the narrative, passage by passage, is original 
and thoughtful. The volume is one that 
must prove interesting to all students of the 
early chapters of Genesis and the learning of 
the author is clearly manifest in what he has 
written. (Church Printing Company.) 


Christian Handbooks 


THE Bible Marker (Marshall Bros., rs.) is 
a useful little work showing how a Scripture 
student can mark his Bible in a simple, yet 
profitable manner, without the necessity of 
using coloured inks or elaborate symbols. 
A weekly course of study and marking for 
one year is also given which will be found 
helpful to those who wish to make a constant 
and systematic use of their Bibles. 

In “The Evangelist’s Wallet ” (Simpkin 
Marshall, 1s.) Mr. J. Ellis has continued his 
valuable series of outline addresses for busy 
Christian workers, which have proved so 
useful in his earlier books. The present 
volume, which is of portable size, contains 
suggested sermons and address for almost 
every conceivable occasion. 

A Book of Birds 

THe Rev. Charles Benson’s book on 
“Our Irish Song Birds’ has reached a 
second edition, Although not intended as 
a scientific text-book, it is suitable not 
merely for amusement, but will be found to 
contain all that the average bird-lover 
requires in the way of information. (Hodges, 
Figgis and Co., Dublin.) 
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Life Everlasting 

THE Ingersoll lecture for tg00 was 
delivered by Mr. John Fiske whose philo- 
sophic studies, “The Destiny of Man,” 
«The Idea of God,” and “Through Nature 
to God,” have been widely read and dis- 
cussed. The subject of the lecture was 
“Life Everlasting,” and was intended by 
Mr. Fiske as a continuation and in a sensea 
completion of his series of studies. Those 
who have read the author’s earlier books will 
be glad to hear that the lecture has just been 
published in book form by Messrs. Macmillan. 


The Son of Man 

THE latest life of Christ is entitled, 
“The Son of Man” (Elliot Stock, 5s.), 
and the publishers believe that there has 
been none which exactly occupies the 
position of the present work. Its object 
is to record the human life of Christ in its 
Jewish setting, and with its Oriental sur- 
rounding, keeping in view at the same 
time His Divinity. The writer, Miss Aley 
Fox, has consulted all the leading authorities, 
such as Dr. Edersheim, Bishop Ellicott, 
Dean Farrar, Dr. Westcott, and Bishop Gore, 
and she has produced a book which, written 
in simple style, is useful for young people, 
and at the same time so full of information 
as to be valuable to more advanced readers. 
If there is any weakness in the book it seems 
to us to be that the narrative reads rather 
disconnectedly. 


A C.E. Souvenir 

A MOST interesting souvenir has been 
prepared by the Rev. Fred. A. Rees, of 
Stretford, Manchester, in connection with 
the Twelfth British National Convention of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavour. This takes the form of a 
profusely illustrated book of over a hundred 
pages, and the contributions to it are from 
all parts of the world. ‘The illustrations, 
which number nearly two hundred, were sent 
specially for the work, and four from China 
are the only ones saved out of a collection 


of seventeen years from a fire during the 


Chis is the first 
time that such a souvenir has been issued in 
connection with the Endeavour Movement. 
(Price 1s.) 


recent Boxer troubles. 





II. Gleanings from the Magazines 


“Malignant Joy” 

UNDER the title “ Schadenfreude,” that 
German word for which fortunately we have 
no English equivalent, Miss Frances Power 
Cobbe has an interesting study in the May 
Contemporary of “malignant joy,” the pleasure 
gained from seeing mental or physical pain 
in others. She points out that though we 
possess not the word we have the thing to- 
day though it is happily dying out. The 
writer sees “ Schadenfreude ” in the sting of 
bitter words, in the acrid coiumns of literary 
criticism such as characterised the early part 
of the nineteenth century, in the severe 
punishment of children for slight offences, 
in the many cases of cruelty to animals dealt 
with in our police-courts, in the death which 
concludes a hunt, in a battue, an otter hunt, 
and, of course, in the tortures of criminals, 
which lasted until comparatively recent times. 
Pertinently she asks: ‘* Should not the early 
Christian teachers when they mapped out 
the Seven Deadly Sins have placed cruelty 
the very first on the list? What were they 
doing, and what has the Church of Rome 
been doing ever since, to tell us that sloth, 
covetousness, lust, anger, envy, pride, and 
even gluttony are mortal sins, and say not 
one word about cruelty to man or beast.” 


The New Jerusalem 


In the May Good Words is a splendidly 
illustrated article on the hill of the chapels 
at Varallo, between Milan and Turin, locally 
known as “ The New Jerusalem,” on account 
of its strange and beautiful Bible tableaux 
created by three artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. There are forty chapels 
clustering round the central church on the 
summit of the hill, their ages varying, and it 
is by peering through small windows or wire- 
gratings that the tableaux may be seen in 
the interior of chapels. Some of the figures 
are more or less crude, and the colouring 
and clothing have suffered from time and 
damp, but many of the tableaux are truly 
wonderful, and the figures exhibit an artistic 
beauty and a genius which have been for 
some strange reason little noticed by artists. 
“The Way to Calvary” is the most 


astonishing of all the works. It consists of 
a surging mass of excited men, women, chil- 
dren, and nine horses, modelled in terra- 
cotta, with such skill as to make them 
appear instinct with life. They stand in 
every variety of attitude, and the effect of the 
grouping is greatly increased by the uneven- 
ness of the stage on which Tabachetti, the 
artist, set his figures. 


“A Half-Crown-ation” 

THE Lady's Realm for May is a double 
Coronation number, profusely illustrated, and 
full of topical articles and stories. In the 
course of an article on “ The Coronation of 
(Queens-Consort,” Sarah A. Tooley says: 
“ The joint coronation of William IV. and 
Adelaide took place on September 8, 1831, 
and owing to the excitement regarding.the 
Reform Bill, and the distress caused by 
the cholera visitation, their Majesties were 
crowned with as little display as possible. 
The good Queen Adelaide, to whom the 
assumption of regal duties was repugnant, 
wore gold gauze over a white satin petticoat, 
with a diamond stomacher, and a purple 
velvet train with border of ermine. She had 
a crown made at her own expense with her 
private jewels. The excellent intention of 
the king and queen to save expenditure 
failed to please the populace, and the cere- 
mony was dubbed ‘ a Aalf-crown-ation.’” 


The Anti-Semite and the Jew 

Amonc “ Jewish Anecdotes ” in Chamber's 
Journal for May, B. B. Falk tells the follow- 
ing: Three soldiers once waited upon Dr. 
Lueger, the notorious anti-Semite Burgo- 
master of Vienna, as a deputation, and 
before dismissing them, he said to one, 
“ What would you do if the emperor ordered 
you to shoot the burgomaster of Vienna?” 
*T would shoot the burgomaster,” was the 
stolid reply. “Oh!” said Dr. Lueger, “ and 
what is your religion?” “I am a Protes- 
tant.” “In that case I am only slightly 
surprised at you,” said the burgomaster. 
Turning to another soldier he repeated the 
question. “If the emperor bade me shoot 
the burgomaster, I would obey,” replied 
the man. “ And what is your religion?” 
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«Tam a Roman Catholic.” “In that case I 
am exceedingly surprised at you.” The third 
soldier when addressed, replied, “ I would 
not shoot the burgomaster.” ‘ Ah!” said 
the burgomaster, highly pleased, “ and why 
not, my friend? What is your religion?” 
“Tama Jew.” ‘ What!” shrieked Lueger. 
“Do you know that I am the greatest anti- 
Semite in all Austria and Hungary, and you 
would not shoot me?” “TI haven’t a rifle,” 
replied the man, “ Iam a drummer.” 


Dr. Hunter and the Forlorn Hope 


In the course of a short sketch of 
Dr. John Hunter in the May Lvangelical 
Magazine, the Rev. H. Elvet Lewis says: 
* The advent of Dr. Hunter to London has 
created widespread interest. He has under- 
taken an heroic task in the spirit that puts 
service first and self second. He had won 
for himself a unique position in Scotland, a 
position which his character and ability had 
made in every way sure ; he gave it up when 
all the conditions of still greater success 
were favourable, and he came to London 
to take up what seemed to many one of its 
forlorn hopes.” 


Spain’s Young King 

WritInG about the attainment of his 
majority by the King of Spain, S. L. Ben- 
susan, in the May Windsor, sums up the 
young monarch’s qualifications thus: “ King 
Alfonso is a hard-working, highly talented 
lad with great linguistic accomplishments, 
and a very considerable acquaintance with 
military matters. For one so young his 
military knowledge and his interest in the 
army are quite surprising. . . . A very careful 
training, a knowledge of the difficulties 
surrounding the throne, and the assistance 
of the best and most enlightened minds in 
the country are the points in his favour. 
Against these one has to set the statement 
that the young king is inclined to believe in 
his divine rights, and to take the reins of 
government rather too eagerly.” 


The Gospel on the Race-course 

Mr. A. WALLIS Myers, in the May 
Quiver, rightly characterises those who preach 
at race-meetings as ranking next in courage 
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to those who carry the Gospel to savage 
lands. It was in Chester that the evangelical 
invasion of the race-course may be said to 
have begun, and although now every facility 
is given to the preachers by the police, half 
a century ago the authorities were opposed 
to the evangelists. When Reginald Rad- 
cliffe and Richard Weaver essayed to preach 
on Chester race-course they were “ arrested, 
dragged through the streets, and locked up 
for the night. But, when on the morrow 
the case was mentioned to the magistrate, 
that official stigmatised the arrest as a police 
blunder. He deputed a policeman to go to 
the ‘ prisoners’ ’ cells, and set the pair free. 
This course did not satisfy the hardy evange- 
lists ; having been arrested in a public place 
they demanded to be discharged in a public 
place. And the magistrate could only 
acquiesce. That night the town-hall at 
Chester was crowded with a great sympa- 
thetic throng, who bore testimony at a public 
meeting to the earnestness and zeal of the 
pioneer race-course preachers.” Now the 
work has spread to all the big race-meetings. 
Mr. Myers tells how the King (then Prince 
of Wales) once accepted a tract from an 
evangelist on the course, who was unaware 
of the recipient’s rank. 


The Anointing of the King 


THE most interesting and, at the same 
time, most profusely illustrated article in 
Munsey’s Magazine for May is the “Crown- 
ing of the King,” by George A. Fitzgerald. 
Speaking of the anointing, ‘“ one of the most 
jealously guarded of the privileges of the 
Abbot of Westminster and his monks,” the 
author says that in olden times it was the 
custom for the liquid to be poured over the 
head and shoulders of the king and left to 
dry, and so sacred was it supposed to be 
that it was not wiped off for six days. When 
Charles II. was crowned, the aged Arch- 
bishop Juxon flung back his satin coat, 
opened his shirt, and then poured the sacred 
oil over his hands and breast, between his 
shoulders, and on the crown of his head. 
When Queen Victoria was crowned, the 
archbishop anointed her with the sign of 
the cross on the crown of her head and on 
the palms of both hands. 






IT. 


Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 
with a double object. In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 


in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon 


The Revelation of God’s Goodness 
By Dr. Robert F. Horton 

Wuart was it that Christ did for men? I 
mean what is it in that point of time that de- 
termined the development which we know as 
modern civilisation? Why did the world, as 
it were, take a step, and climb from that point 
which we call the beginning of Christianity ? 
The answer to that question is this: What 
Christ did was in the ethical sphere to antici- 
pate and totranscend the discovery of modern 
science. It was impossible at that time to 
givea scientific answer to the question whether 
the energy behind phenomena is beneficent, 
but Christ gave that answer, as it were, 
issuing from behind phenomena into the 
phenomena. He uttered the word which 
shook the world. He ventured fully, un- 


reservedly to declare that God is good, that 
it was beneficence and not malignity that 


originated and controlled the order of 

events. 

(From a sermon preached at Lyndhurst Road Congre- 
gational Church, Hampstead, upon the subject, ‘* A 
world full of sorrow and sin: How can God be 
good ?"’) 


Grace the Cleanser 
By Canon Page Roberts 

THE only sufficient influence which can 
keep the soul white as unsullied snow is the 
grace of God which filled the soul of Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart,” He 
said, “for they shall seeGod.” Let us who 
have been defiled seek the cleansing influence 
of that grace ; let us pray, “ Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, renew a right spirit 
within me.” And do you who have kept 
your garments unspotted guard against the 
stains of earth until in heaven you hear the 
words, “ These are they which have washed 
their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” ‘Therefore are they 
before the throne of God and serve Him day 
and night in His temple. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, 

Jrom the text Psalm cv. 24) 


Unselfishness in Life 
By Dr. John Watson (“Ian Maclaren”) 

It is not enough for a man to build his 
own héme in righteousness and to protect it 
with peace, he must have regard also to the 
commonwealth of which he is a part, and by 
which he has been blessed. It is not enough 
that a man care for his own soul, and enrich 
it with the things which are good and true; 
he must remember the multitude at his doors 
who are labouring and heavy laden, who are 
ignorant and helpless. It is not enough for 
us so to live that at last we shall attain to 
heaven in another world ; we must strive to 
bring heaven to the city where we live in this 
world by filling the place of our habitation 
with health and gladness, with knowledge 
and understanding, with the fear and love of 
God. 
(From a sermon preached at Wesley’s Chapel, London, 

Srom the text Rev. xxi, 2) 
True Service 
By the Bishop of Rochester 

THE order which is given to us is one of 
service to one another. You say, you wish 
you couid see where your work is. Well, 
God means you to learn one lesson ata time, 
to do your service, and trust Him for the 
rest ; only take care that the work you do is 
good work, and in His service; or else— 
whether your efforts earn a pittance or a 
fortune—they will have none of the sweetness 
of a reward from God. ‘The world thinks 
that all its business is made of getting ; 
Christ teaches us that the truth is just the 
opposite : it is really giving to one another, 
helping. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Saviour's, Southwark, 

from the text Acts x. 38) 
Prevailing Prayer 
By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 

It is to the obedient that God promises to 
send replies. ‘*Whatsoever we ask, we receive 
of Him, because we keep His commandments, 
and do those things that are pleasing in His 
sight.” If there is any infringement of God’s 
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command you cannot expect your prayers 
answered. Ifyou are aware that day in and 
day out, week by week through all the year, 
you have left undone something that should 
be done, something that is not pleasant, 
something that will cost you more than you 
are prepared for, you are put out of court as 
to this wonderful promise. I find, too, that 
only those who are right-hearted towards 
God, pure-hearted, can expect replies of 
peace. “If/I regard iniquity in my heart, 
the Lord will not hear me.” “ Ye ask, and 
receive not, because ye ask amiss.” 

(From a sermon preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 

from the text Proverbs x. 24) 


Love’s Desire 
By Archdeacon Sinclair 

Love, wherever it appears, is in measure 
a law-making power. Love is dutiful in 
thought and deed, and as the lover of his 
country is free from the temptation of 
treason, so is he who loves Christ secure 
from the temptation to injure any human 
being, whether it be himself or another. He 
is indeed much more than this. He is 
bound and He is eager to benefit at.d bless 
to the utmost of His power all that bear His 
Master’s nature, and that not merely with 
the goods of the earth, but with whatever 
cherishes and trains best the Christ within 
them. 


(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Srom the text St. Matthew ix. 16, 17) 


Eben-Ezer 
By the Rev. F. B. Meyer 


ARE there not battle-fields in your life 
which have been the scenes of your dis- 
graceful defeat? Are there not stones in 
the walls of your houses which have looked 
on and beheld your abominable and shame- 
less sin, your irritability, your jealousy, your 
hot, unkind and cruel words, things which, 
as you remember them to-day, fill your heart 
with horror that ever you could have had, 
aught to do with them ? , But these same 
stones and bricks and walls are to look down 
upon victory where there was defeat, upon 
might where was weakness, upon purity where 
there was defilement, upon the sweet and 
holy temper where there was the ungovernable 
passion, upon standing erect with God’s light 
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upon your brow, where you were prostrate 

beneath the heel of the enemy. 

(From a sermon preached at Ghrist Church Westmin- 
ster Bridge Road, from the text 1 Samuel vii. 12) 


Open Wide the Door 
By the Bishop of Durham 


Do not some of us know what it is to have 
been desperately afraid of letting the Lord 
unreservedly in? Self and sins suggested a 
thousand reasons for apprehension! He 
will be sure to make me bitterly feel how I 
have been keeping Him out. He will be 
sure to punish me somehow or other for 
having acted so shamefully to Him. He will 
be sure to do something just to show His 
autocracy, and that He is to have absolutely 
His own way with me now. Oh, trust His 
autocracy and His own way. You will not 
repent it. Do not be afraid that He will 
come in with a scourge in His hand. He 
comes in to spread the table and to make 
the feast. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's, Onslow Square, 
from the text Revelation iii. 20) 
Living Epistles 
By the Rev. E. W. Leachman 

“THE works of Jesus,” what are they? 
Not merely the miracles of three short 
years, but works which began with the 
creation of the world, and went on with 
every wonder of creation since. Every holy 
life is a work of Jesus. . . . Each one of us is 
a volume. Each day is anew page. And 
there each day Christ is trying to write some- 
thing noble and something grand, and we 
are always blotting it with our sins, It was 
some such thought as this which St. Paul had 
in his mind when he said to the Ephesians, 
“Ye are our epistles, known and read of all 
men.” It was the living epistles, more than 
even the written letters, which were to carry 
the message to the heathen world. 

And if we, too, are among the volumes, 
who are our readers? Our family circle, our 
neighbours, our friends. Some of us have 
kind and indulgent readers, who study the 
fair pages and miss out the blots. Some 
have severe critics, and most have at least a 
critic or two. 

(From a sermon preached at St. George's Church, 

Camberley, from the text St. Fohn xxi. 25) 





A Bit of Red Flannel 


By Raymond Jacberns 


Author of “‘ Daddy’s Daughter,” “ Mr. No Name,” &c. 


OME on, fish. It’s very rude to 

keep folks waiting ;” and Jenny 

Norman stamped her foot, and 

pouted her button mouth and 

shook her sun-bonnet at the aggravating 

golden-hued fish that darted in and out from 

the cool shade of the water lilies without so 

much as a nibble at the bit of red flannel 
dangling so persistently before their eyes. 

“Won't the fishes be caught?” asked a 
voice ; and Jenny turned to investigate the 
bold individual who had dared to accost her 
without a proper introduction. 

In youth Pauline Churton had _ been 
considered to have attained almost if not 
quite to that debatable point where mere 
prettiness merges into absolute beauty. Now 
in middle age her soft brown hair was 
becoming tinged with grey, but her hazel 
eyes had lost none of their brightness, nor 
her slight figure its alert straightness. 

Jenny was a dignified little maiden. She 
did not at all approve of being accosted by 
strangers. There was something winning, 
though, in Miss Churton’s smile ; and after a 
few seconds’ profound study of the hazel 
eyes, she answered in a friendly tone: 

“They're very rude fishes, or else it’s 
Uncle Fred. Do you think, please, that 
gold-fish really do like to eat red flannel ? 
because only one very teeny little fish just 
looked at it once and then jerked his tail ; he 
did, truthfully, and he looked ’temptious— 
scornful like this ;” and Jenny tried to turn 
up her straight little nose and failed. “TI 
believe he went to tell the other fishes it 
wasn’t ’tickerly good to eat. I wonder if it’s 
Uncle Fred again.” 

Miss Churton bent over the low railing 
that encircled the pond and looked down at 
the bait hanging from the bit of string, just 
where the water lilies’ broad leaves left an 
open space of cool dark water. 

“In my opinion those fishes are one and 
all too greedy to care about red flannel,” 


she said, so gravely that Jenny’s confidence 
was promptly won. “I very often come to 
these gardens and see children giving them 
bits of biscuits every day. Your bait is 
probably to them what bread and butter is 
to us when we can have bread and jam 
instead.” 

Jenny pondered the matter for a moment, 
then pulled up her line with a jerk. 

“Tt’s all Uncle Fred again. He’s always 
making me do things that aren’t no good, 
and then he laughs at me.” 

“T expect Uncle Fred likes teasing little 
girls, doesn’t he?” And a quaint smile, 
half-humorous, half-pathetic, hovered round 
Miss Churton’s lips as she spoke. 

“He’s quite dreadful!” sighed Jenny, 
throwing back her sun-bonnet and disclosing 
a dark little head covered with short way- 
ward curls. ‘He says he'd rather tease 
boys than girls ’cos girls always cry, so I cry 
when I can, and don’t want to laugh.” 

“Do you play here all by yourself every 
morning, Jenny?” asked Miss Churton 
looking down dreamily at the lilies and 
wondering whether it would not have been 
better to cry instead of quarrelling that 
summer’s evening so many many long years 
ago. ‘You see I know your name,” she 
added, “though you do not know mine.” 

“T come here most mornings,” answered 
Jenny, winding her tackle on to a piece of 
wood; ‘you see Uncle Fred is writing a 
bothersome book about ghost-stones, stones 
with dead-animals curled up inside them, 
with bones showing; and Martha has the 
flat to clean, and she’s a very slow servant, 
Uncle Fred says so; and Miss Mills has got 
measles, and I’m sorry if the measles tickle 
her. Martha says they are very ticklesome 
things, but I don’t like lessons. Can you 
say nine times straight off all right, please ?” 

“T never could when I was a little girl, 
but don’t you think eight times is worse 
still 2” 
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Jenny wrinkled up her forehead into 
puckers. 

“No,” she said decidedly, “nine times 
is the worst, ’cos there’s a rule for nine times 
that makes it quite easy and I never can 
remember it; and then Miss Mills sighs. 
Don’t you hate people to sigh, please ?” 

Miss Churton smiled, then asked slowly : 

“Does your uncle ever come into these 
gardens to play with you, Jenny? I used to 
know him years ago.” 

“No, never ; he’s too busy. When the 
big clock in the square strikes three chimes 
I have to go in, and when it’s five minutes to 
one, I make him brush his hair and wash 
his hands. It’s such a low thing, Martha 
says, not to wash your hands before meals, 
and she won’t let me, so I won’t let him ;” 
and Jenny looked very stern and very 
important. Pauline smiled. To one who 
remembered high-spirited, teasing Fred 
Liddell in old days, it seemed almost impos- 
sible to picture him now as a literary 
recluse, domineered over by a small niece. 

“ Well, Jenny, I must not waste any more 
time like this,” she said reluctantly. “ Will 
you tell your uncle that a friend of your 
mother’s has had a chat with you for the 
sake of old times, that her name is Pauline 
Churton, and that she has come to live in 
Northampton? Can you remember such a 
long message, little one?” 

“Yes, I can remember ’normously long 
messages,” answered Jenny proudly ; “ Uncle 
Fred teases if I don’t.” 

“Tt seems to me you both keep each 
other in very good order,” laughed Miss 
Churton as she turned away up one of the 
side paths that led out of the public gardens 


where Jenny Norman spent so many lonely 
hours. : 


* Queer thing Pauline running across the 
kid like this, and knowing her name and all 


into the bargain!” And Fred Liddell rose 
from the littered writing-table to wander up 
and down his shabby nutshell of a study. 
“She used to be a pretty little thing! Bless 
me how we used to quarrel, and how easy it 
was to get a rise out of her. Jolly times 
we had down the river. Sensible girl too, 
knew how to throw a line. Well, well, that 
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was a short-lived engagement and no mis- 
take, not an hour’s life in it. Daresay I 
was a brute to tease like that, but I was 
willing to make up, only she was obstinate. 
Wonder if she heard of the family crash and 
Lill’s death? MHeigh-ho! life's a queer 
cobble. Strange we should neither have 
married! Wonder if I should know her 
again—wonder if she’d know me. ‘Twenty 
years is bound to make a difference in a 
man. I have a good mind to join the kid 
in the gardens to-morrow. Wonder whether 
her mother’s alive and that bad-tempered 
sister. Would be only decent to find out 
and do the civil. Less formal than hunting 
her up in the visitors’ list. Ill do it.” 

After which soliloquy, Fred Liddell stood 
before the small, dusty mirror over the 
mantel-shelf and studied himself for full five 
minutes, striving to see some trace of the 
past in the grey-haired, thin, sunken-eyed 
man of fifty. 


“Still fishing, little one?” said a gentle 
voice, some three days later, as Jenny was 
bending over the pond railings, to the dire 
destruction of her clean white frock. “Is it 
still a bit of red flannel?” 

Jenny turned eagerly. 

“ Oh, dear, how long you have been in 
coming again,” she exclaimed. “ Uncle 
Fred has been dreadfully fidgety, and, please, 
I must run in and tell him at once that you 
are here, ’cos I promised, and he wants to 
see you if you'll wait here one teeny weeny 
bit. Our house is only at the end of the 
square, and will you hold my cage, please, 
till I come back, and please don’t frighten 
them too much. I only give them one little 
dance up and down when a fish gets into it, 
and we pretend it’s a switchback railway, and 
some like it, and some don’t, and they do 
scamper when I tumble them out again.” 

Jenny thrust the end of a long pole into 
Miss Churton’s hand and flew up the path 
before Pauline had fully decided to let her 
go or not. Well, well, there was nothing for 
it but to stop now that she had Jenny’s 
property to guard, and she stood absently 
staring at an unfortunate gold fish captured 
in the shrimping net, with a faint colour in 
her cheeks, a dull throbbing in her pulses, 
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wondering why the memory of such an old 
story should still have power to agitate. 

It was a very ordinary meeting to all 
appearance. They shook hands quietly and 
mutually tried to hide their surprise at the 
changes time had wrought, while Jenny 
monopolised the conversation for full five 
minutes by expatiating on Miss Churton’s 
cruelty in allowing a poor little fish to struggle 
and struggle with no pity for his hurt feelings. 

“ Well,” exclaimed Fred after an hour’s 
conversation, “ strange indeed what changes 
time can bring. Who would ever have 
thought of our meeting like this! You with 
a school and half a dozen governesses under 
you; I, with a troublesome niece, and the 
cares of a flat. We are alike in being 
solitary,eh? Do you remember how ham- 
pered we used to be with our relations? And 
to think that now we stand practically alone 
in the world.” 

“T remember a certain day when we ran 
away from a poor old aunt,” laughed Pauline, 
looking almost young at the recollection. 

“ What a temper you had in those good 
old days, Pauline!” and Fred Liddell 
dropped his voice sentimentally. 

“What a tease you were in those same 
old days,” retorted Miss Churton. Then she 
rose from the seat with a quaint little air of 
dignity. ‘And now that we have shaken 
hands over the past, Mr. Liddell, and ‘ remi- 
nisced,’ as the children say, it is time to 
remember that we are two middle-aged folk, 
that I am guardian of more than eighty girls, 
that you are a celebrated author, and P 

“Celebrated fiddlesticks,” growled Fred 
Liddeli, his colour rising. “I write pot- 
boilers and stval other men’s brains from 
the library to keep a roof over Lill’s child. 
I refuse to be called Mr. Liddell—it’s 
absolutely ridiculous when one remembers 
that we were once P 

“ But I prefer to be Miss Churton for the 
future,” interrupted the little lady in her turn 
somewhat decidedly. ‘ Good-bye, Jenny, 
dear. How glad those unfortunate fishes will 
be when lessons begin—eh ? ” 

Miss Churton had walked away a few paces 
before Fred Liddell grasped the fact that she 
meant what she said, and that this garden 
interview was to be the first and the last. 
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“Excuse me, Pauline,” he exclaimed 
hurrying after her, “but I must see you 
again. I want to consult you about Jenny. 
Why should I not send her to your school— 
and, by-the-bye, where is your school ?” 

“T think Jenny is rather young even for 
my baby class,” answered Miss Churton 
quietly, “and it is better to be business-like. 
My terms are high, but I will send you my 
prospectus if you wish to see it, Mr. Liddell, 
I am generally at home for business calls 
between two and three in the afternoon.” 

“ Pauline—don’t be down on a man 
because he is poor, and grey-headed into the 
bargain,” pleaded Fred with a whimsical look 
in his grey eyes. ‘‘You used not to be so 
stony-hearted in old days, Paul ‘i 

“The old days are past,” she answered 
still quietly, though her heart throbbed in 
answer to the familiar nickname, “and old 
folks are apt to appear ridiculous unless they 
are careful. I prefer not to be called by my 
Christian name, please.” 

“‘ Tut, tut, you used not to be so prudish,” 
chafed Fred, restlessly poking the earth with 
his stick. 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered with a kindly 
smile, ‘‘ but I am forty now, not twenty, and 
must set a staid example to my young people. 
Good-bye.” 





It took less than a week to convince Fred 
Liddell that he was a miserable lonely old 
bachelor, and should do far better work if 
he had a wife to provide for as well as a 
niece. 

It took more than a year before Pauline 
Churton decided—publicly at all events— 
that matrimony and a school were not in- 
capable of amalgamation. 

And now—sad to relate—Fred has grown 
stout and lazy, an unexpected windfall in the 
shape of a legacy making pot-boilers no 
longer necessary. He observes occasionally 
that a bit of red flannel is avery useful 
article, being warranted to catch other prey 
besides gold-fish, and Pauline looks up from 
her needlework to smile assent at the little 
joke, but thinks deep down in her heart that 
it would have been better far, not to have 
quarrelled in the days long past, and thrown 
away needlessly so many happy years, 




















Our Mixed Puzzle Pages 








| 4. Notwithstanding that he was a good king and served the 


Close side by side they may be always found, 

And on one mission both together bound. 
LIGHTS—THE INITIALS AND FINALS READ DOWNWARDS 
1. This did he become when he was made king. 


2. He and his brothers were able men and strong. 


3. For many years thus were the Children of Israel. 





Second Series, No. II[.—Our Sunday Acrostic 





Lord yet did he suffer in his old age. 


| 
| 5. Like this, said the Lord, shall he qe when he shall live 


| in the dry places. 


(For the correct solution of the above ten marks will be | 


allowed.) 


Biblical Name Charades 
1. My first is a place whence you may 
get water; my second signifies posses- 
sion ; my whole was the daughter of a 
king. 


2. My first is a part of the verb to | 


be; my second an animal more than 
once mentioned in the Bible ; my whole 


was the son of a man who lived to be | 


33 years of age. 


3. My first is a pretences; my second | 


an insect; my whole was a valiant man 
of an army. 

(Each of the above is a Biblical name 
of two syllables. The charade goes by 
the spelling; not—where there is any dif- 
| ference—by pronunciation, as “Japhet” 
might be divided into “ Jap”—*“ het.” 
| Five marks will be given for each of the 
| three, or a total of fifteen for the solution 
of all three.) 























Dropped Letters 


1. A man, one of whose sons is men- 
tioned among the thirty and seven. Drop 
my first letter and I become pale; drop 
the next and I am a place mentioned 
in the First Book of Samuel; drop one 
more and I am a bird; drop another 
and I am a prefix; drop another and 
there is left the first letter of a Patriarch’s 
name. 

2. A Survivor. Drop my first letter 
and I am dry; drop my next and you 
find me relieved of; drop the next and 
yet 1 am, in briet, the same; drop the 
next and there is left the first letter of a 
great king’s name. 

(Thus: ** David—avid—vid—id—d,” 
Five marks will be given for a correct 
solution of each of the above, or a total 
of ten marks for the two.) 
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Pictorial Texts 























Note.—Each of the above pictures represents a text from either the Old or the New 
Testament. For the solution of each one five marks will be allowed, a total of twenty 


marks for the four. 


Rules governing 


E1GHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the ‘ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
45 for first prize; £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of April, May, and June will be announced 
in the July number of the Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 





these Competitions 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When the 
award of prizes is made at the end of three 
months the real names of the winners will be 
announced, as well as their pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to ‘“ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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Peace at Last 

At last, after nearly three years of inces- 
sant warfare in South Africa, peace has been 
declared. The negotiations and conferences 
of the past three months have borne fruit, 
and on May 31 the Boer delegates notified 
their acceptance of the terms laid down by 
the British Government. The document 
embodying the conditions of peace was signed 
on the same evening, Lord Milner and 
Lord Kitchener appending their names on 
behalf of Great Britain, and General Botha 
for the Transvaalers and Commandant De 
Wet for the Free Staters heading the signa- 
tures of their respective fellow delegates, 
on behalf of the burghers of the late Boer 
republics. 


The News in London 


THE good news became known in London 
on Sunday evening and, although rain was 
descending pretty heavily, great crowds 
gathered at central points and gave vent to 
the popular satisfaction by cheering and the 
singing of the National Anthem. Unfortun- 
ately the announcement was made too late 
for communication to the worshippers in 
many of the churches and chapels of the 
Metropolis, but at St. Paul’s Cathedral the 
Bishop of Stepney, as Canon in residence, 
was able to tell the congregation just before 
the close of the service that peace had been 
declared. “Now thank we all our God” 
was substituted for the hymn on the paper 
and, after a prayer of thanksgiving, the whole 
of the worshippers arose and sang the 
National Anthem with great enthusiasm. In 
the provinces the news was not made known 
until very late, 
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Scenes of Wild Rejoicing 

Ir was on Monday that the popular de- 
monstrations of joy became general. From 
an early hour a vast crowd began to gather 
outside the Mansion House in London and 
by midday it is estimated that over fifty 
thousand people filled the great open space 
and overflowed into the adjoining thorough- 
fares. The crowd continued until past mid- 
night cheering and singing patriotic songs 
and although the ugly rushes which dis- 
graced the Mafeking and C.I.V. demonstra- 
tions were absent, it is a matter for regret 
that there was a considerable amount of 
rowdyism. For instance during the couple 
of hours in which London takes its lunch, 
when the crowd was swelled to its greatest 
proportions, no silk or bowler hat was safe. 
‘The moment a man wearing anything but a 
cap appeared amongst the people, his head- 
gear was seized and thrown aloft. In this 
way thousands of hats were smashed. Inside 
St. Paul’s Cathedral the Bishop of Stepney 
referred to this regrettable feature by de- 
nouncing the spirit of heedless levity which 
made a time of national rejoicing the excuse 
for an outbreak of vulgar noise and for the 
abandonment of self-restraint. He insisted 
on the solemn nature of the responsibility 
into which the peace now ushers us. All 
over London and in most of the provincial 
towns the demonstrations continued through- 
out Monday and decorations which had 
been prepared for the Coronation were in 
many cases put up to celebrate the advent of 
Peace. 
The Terms of Surrender 

THE terms of peace agreed to by the 
Boers included a general surrender of men 
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andarms; recognition of British sovereignty ; 
the return of prisoners on taking the oath of 
allegiance; no deprivation of liberty or 
property, and no punishments save for acts 
contrary to the usages of civilised warfare ; 
the use of the Dutch language in schools and 
courts of law; the possession of rifles under 
licence to be allowed to persons requiring 
them for self-protection ; civil government 
to succeed military rule as soon as possible, 
and representative institutions to be intro- 
duced directly circumstances permit; the 
question of the franchise for natives to be 
suspended until self-government is estab- 
lished ; no special war-tax to be levied on 
landed property; thtee millions sterling to 
be devoted to the re-stocking of farms, and 
the Boer notes of tg00 for war purposes to 
be recognised; loans to be granted for re- 
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stocking farms, free of interest for two years 
and repayable afterwards over a term of 
years with three per cent interest ; banish- 
ment proclamation to be dropped ; rank and 
file of rebels to be disfranchised, and the 
leaders to be tried for high treason according 
to the laws of the colony-to which they 
belong. 

The principal differences between these 
terms and those of the rgor negotiations are 
that the clause referring to future govern- 
ment is briefer and much less hampered by 
conditions, and that a gift of three million 
pounds for rebuilding farms, together with a 
lean for re-stocking, has been sustituted tor 
a loan only for both purposes. 
The King’s Congratulations 

In view of the forthcoming Coronation 
the declaration of peace naturally gave im- 


(Biograph Studio, photographers, London) 


The huge crowd outside the Mansion House on the Monday after Peace was proclaimed 
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Mr. Walter Crane’s Peace cartoon in the 
“Daily News” 


(Reproduced by permission of the proprictors of the 
“ Daily News”) 


mense joy and satisfaction to the King. 
His Majesty at once telegraphed to Lord 
Milner at Pretoria: “ I am overjoyed at the 
news of the surrender of the Boer forces, 
and I warmly congratulate you on the able 
manner in which you have conducted the 
negotiations.” ‘The King also cabled the 
following message to Lord Kitchener : “ My 
heartiest congratulations on the termination 
of hostilities. I also most heartily con- 
gratulate my brave troops under your com- 
mand for having brought this long and 
difficult campaign to so glorious and suc- 
cessful a conclusion.” The same day it 
was announced that his ‘Majesty had been 
pleased to confer the dignity of a Viscounty 
upon Lieutenant-General Lord Kitchener, 
and had approved his promotion to the 
rank of General. When the House of 
Commons met, Mr. Balfour, amid cheers, 
declared that he had received a message 
from the King, “signed with his Majesty’s 
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own hand,” recommending the “ faithful 
Commons that he should be enabled to 
grant Lord Kitchener the sum of £50,000.” 
A motion that this message be referred to 
Committee of Supply was carried, despite 
cries of “ No, no,” from the Irish benches. 
Scene in the Commons 

On the following day the grant was 
passed by 380 votes against 44, and a vote 
of thanks to the troops by 382 against 43. 
A scene of wild disorder, however, took 
place, second only to that of the two historic 
nights when free fights were witnessed in the 
legislative chamber. After Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Henry Camptell-Bannerman had eulogised 
Lord Kitchener and our troops in South 
Africa, Mr. Dillon opposed the vote because, 
he said, the concentration camps were 
responsible for the deaths of ten thousand 
children. Various members spoke warmly ; 
but the climax was reached when Mr. William 
Redmond declared that Lord Kitchener’s 





“Cease Fire!” 


Mr. Linley Sambourne’s Peace cartoon in “ Puach 


(Reproduced by permission of the proprietors of * Punch "a 
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Viscount Kitchener, who induced the Boers to accept the 


British peace terms 


name would go down to history as having 
made war on women and children. The 
House roared itself hoarse whilst several 
members tried to speak and when the Chair- 
man was at last able to make himself heard 
and called upon Mr. Redmond to conclude 
his speech, that gentleman was unable to 
say more than a few words by reason of the 
uproar. He managed however, to declare 
that he held Lord Kitchener responsible for 
the deaths of fifteen thousand children. 
Eventually the closure was applied and 
carried by 273 to 138. 


Peace and the Budget 


Ir was thought by many that the advent 
of Peace would mean the abandonment of 
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ue the new cotn tax and of the addi- 


tional penny on the income tax, 
but these are to be retained. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in a 
statement to the House pointed 
out that although, owing to the con- 
clusion of hostilities,, 428,000,000 
of the £ 40,000,000 set aside for the 
war expenditure would be saved, a 
considerable proportion of this 
would be needed for demobilisa- 
tion, transport, gratuities and stores, 
besides the maintenance of the 
population in the concentration 
camps and of a South African 
garrison. He admitted having 
borrowed more than he required 
but begged the House to leave the 
surplus to him for the restoration 
of the Sinking Fund, which would 
help the credit of the country, and 
the balance to be devoted to the 
reduction of the debt. Sir William 
Harcourt while congratulating the 
Chancellor on the restoration of 
the Sinking Fund, recalled the fact 
that the war which according to the 
Government estimate was to cost 
410,000,000 had really cost 
#228,000,000. In this connec- 
tion it may be interesting to note 
that of the British troops 1080 
officers and 21,370 of the rank and 
file have been killed. In addition 
to these losses our wounded num- 
bered 1668 officers and 19,143 men whilst 
the prisoners taken by the Boers included 
383 officers and 9170 men. 


The Results of Peace 


A REMARKABLE change has come over the 
country in its attitude towards the Boers, as 
a result of the peace. Even the most jingo 
newspapers are now lauding their bravery 
and some journals, that a year or more ago 
spoke of De Wet as a brigand outside the 
pale of civilisation, are now praising him to 
the skies, and some urge that he be invited 
to the coronation or otherwise honoured. 


Funds have actually been started to rebuild 
the great raider’s home and to present him 
In South Africa 


with a sword of honour! 


























the Boer burghers and our soldiers are frater- 
nising with great cordiality. One curious 
result of the Peace is that Mr. Arthur Lynch, 
the Irish M.P. who fought in the Boer ranks, 
has declared his intention of attempting to 
take his seat in the House of Commons. In 
a letter to the Speaker he says: “ In how 
far I may have overstepped the bounds of 
legality must be left to the proper tribunals 
to determine.” Ex-President Kruger is still 
at Utrecht, where it is said some of the Boer 
leaders from South Africa, including Com- 
mandant-General Botha will visit him shortly. 
June 8 was. regarded as Peace Sunday and 
extracts from the sermons of many leading 
divines will be found in another section of 
this magazine. The King, Queen, and other 
members of the Royal Family were present 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral to hear the Bishop of 
London’s sermon. 


The West Indian Eruption 

THE appalling disaster caused by a volcanic 
eruption in the French Island of Martinique, 
described in these pages last month, was not 














Commandant-General Louis Botha head of the 
Transvaal forces 
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The two Boer Generals chiefly responsible 
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one whit exaggerated. Later reports confirm 
the earlier accounts of the great loss of life 
and property and the photographs which we 
publish on the next page will give some idea 
of the havoc wrought in St. Pierre by the 
avalanche of fire. For days after the disaster 
Mount Pelée continued to show serious 
activity and the sweeping of a great cinder 
cloud over Fort de France caused a panic 
among the inhabitants of the capital of Mar- 
tinique. They rushed shrieking through the 
streets to the sea-shore only half clad, and, as 
many as were able, embarked on vessels lying 
in the harbour. Several thousands of the 
better class people have left the island. The 
French Colonial Minister cabled to the 
Acting-Governor of Martinique asking if a 
partial or total evacuation of the island were 
necessary, but the official reply declared that 
such a step was not considered necessary, at 
any rate for the present. All the European 
sovereigns subscribed to the fund for the 
sufferers in Martinique, the 
£10,000. 

In St. Vincent, Mount Soufriére continues 
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Chief Commandant De Wet, head of the 
Orange Free State burghers 


for the bringing about of Peace 

















The ruins of the cathedral of St. Pierre, after the 
volcanic eruption 


(From a photograph just received from Martinique) 


active and the whole of the island north of 
Georgetown, a fifth of the entire area, has 
been devastated. It is im- 
possible to calculate ex- 
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been published. This together with the in- 
vestigation of claims to do service to his 
Majesty at the “hallowing,” is the most 
difficult work that falls to the Earl Marshal. 
The Court of Claims, of which he is chief, 
after pursuing its labours for about a year, 
concluded its sittings recently. and all the 
great offices of state have been provided for. 
Many of the foreign envoys have arrived and 
others will follow within the next few days. 
Mgr. Merry del Val will represent the Pope. 
Tine Shah of Persia will not come to London 
till after the Coronation as it is not etiquette 
for one crowned sovereign to be present at 
the coronation of another. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the pageant in the streets will be the 
presence, as a result of the Peace, of between 
two and three thousand war veterans from 
South Africa. These will it is believed 
march in the procession dressed in their 
var-worn uniforms. The most brilliant 
spectacle will be provided by the thousand 
princes and soldiers from India headed by 
Sir Pertab Singh, founder of the loyal native 
Imperial Service Corps. 

With regard to the crowds in the streets, 
it is satisfactory to learn that the police have 





actly the number of deaths. 
The relief fund organised 
by the Lord Mayor of 
London was 
responded to, and the 
of the surviving 
sufferers have been met. 

Earthquake shocks have 
been felt in France, and 
snow mixed with grey dust 
fell in Switzerland, both of 
which phenomena are con- 
nected by scientists with 
the West Indian  erup- 
tions. 
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wants 





The Coronation 

THE arrangements for 
the Coronation ceremony 
on June 26 are now com- 
plete and the order of pro- 
session in the Abbey has 


A street in St. Pierre, as devastated by the avalanche of fire 


(From a photograph just received from Marti sique) 
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(Elliott & Fry, photographers, London) 


The Lord Chancellor sits on the left in 
ing are the Duke of Norfolk and the Lord Chief Justice 


The Court of Claims which investigated and adjudicated upon all claims to attend the King at the Coronation. 


full-bottomed wig, next to him stands Sir K. Muir Mackenzie, and the sext two figures sitt 
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issued a “caution” to the public against 
using “squirts, peacocks’ feathers, toy 
trumpets or other -articles likely to cause 
annoyance.” This practically amounts to a 
prohibition and will prevent the objection- 
able “ mafficking” of the rowdy element 
which has marred all recent occasions of 
public rejoicing. The only jarring note in 
connection with the Coronation celebrations 
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of Mayors recently the Lord Mayor declared 
that it was not intended that beer should be 
forced upon any one, but only that such 
as were habitual beer-drinkers might have 
the opportunity, if they chose, of drinking 
the King’s health. The supply to each of 
such guests would be strictly limited to two of 
the King’s cups—about three quarters of 
a pint. No beer was to be given to children 


The splendid operating theatre in the new wing of the London Hospital that has just been opened 


tomes from Battersea where a majority of 
the Council refused to affix the borough seal 
to a joint address of loyalty to the King from 
all the Metropolitan boroughs. 


The King’s Dinner to the Poor 


THe Lord Mayor of London and the 
various Borough Mayors have been in- 
undated with letters respecting the distribu- 
tion of beer at the King’s dinner to the poor. 
About half the correspondents insist on the 
absolute prohibition of intoxicants whilst 
other half indignantly protest against such 
a measure. At a meeting of the sub-committee 


on any consideration. The Mayors had been 
told in sending in their requisitions for beer 
to err if anything on the side of moderation. 


London Hospitals and the Coronation 
‘THE King’s thoughtfulness for his poor 
subjects has aroused the greatest satisfaction, 
particularly his request that any public Corona- 
tion present should take the form of a gift 
to the hospitals of London. Many provincial 
boroughs have decided to make substantial 
donations to the metropolitan hospitals in 
preference to spending money on addresses 
to his Majesty, and the City of London Cor- 
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poration has voted £5000 as a Coronation 
gift for the King, to be handed to his Majesty 
without reference to any particular fund or 
object. The hospitals will undoubtedly 
benefit enormously as a result of his Majesty’s 
thoughtfulness and generosity and the nation’s 
loyalty. 

Speaking of hospitals, the new operating 
department of the London Hospital was 
opened recently by the Lord Mayor. It 
consists of a theatre, four operating-rooms, 
three anesthetising rooms, together with four 
recovery rooms, five operation wards, and 
other departments all equipped with the very 
latest improvements. The operating theatre, 
of which we publish a photograph, is the 
finest apartment of its kind in the world. All 
the air that enters the room is filtered through 
cotton-wool so as to be absolutely pure, and 
the appointments of the theatre are perfect. 
The Grocers’ Company gave £ 20,000 towards 
the new wing of the hospital, and another 
benefactor presented a gift of £13,000 on 
condition that his name should be kept secret, 
and that the department should be open to 
all denominations. 


Conference of Colonial Premiers 

Oxe good result of the Coronation will be 
the Conference of Colonial Premiers made 
possible by their simultaneous visits to this 
country. Among the subjects to be discussed 
are a proposal by Mr. Chamberlain. that 
triennial conferences of the Premiers should 
be arranged for; the question of Imperial 
defence as regards both sea and land forces 
—also brought forward by Mr. Chamberlain ; 
a proposal by Mr. Seddon of New Zealand 
for arebate on British goods carried in British 
ships ; and the questions of Naturalisation 
and Colonial Legal Procedure. Some of 
the Premiers come armed With full powers, 
but others, such as Mr. Barton the Australian 
Federal Premier, will have to communicate 
with their Parliaments before giving any 
decision. 


The Atlantic Shipping Trust 

‘THERE is little fresh to relate in connec- 
tion with the great Atlantic shipping trust. 
If in no other way, it has done good by 
arousing Britons to a sense of the danger 
in which their much-vaunted commercial 


supremacy stands. Already an attempt is 
being made to form a British trust in rivalry 
to the Morgan combination, the principal 
movers being the Cunard and Beaver Lines, 
but nothing definite has yet been concluded. 
The Canadian Government looks with a 
kindly eye upon this proposal, and the fact 
that tenders are being asked for the con- 
struction of a deep-water pier at Quebec is 
regarded as evidence that Canada intends to 
arrange for a line of mail steamers to rival in 
speed the New York “greyhounds.” <A 
Select Committee has been appointed by the 
House of Commons to inquire into the 
subsidies to steamship companies 
foreign flags. 


Mr, Chamberlain’s Remedy for Trust- 
Dangers 

Tuat British statesmen are seriously con- 
sidering the situation brought about by the 
formation of these hostile American trusts is 
evident from the recent speech of Mr. Cham- 
berlain at Birmingham. The intention, he 
said, of certain prosperous foreign countries 
was admittedly to shut out this country, as 
far as possible, from all profitable trade with 
those states and at the same time to enable 
them to undersell us in British markets. We 
were face to face with great combinations, 
with enormous trusts having behind them 
gigantic wealth. Even the industries and 
commerce which we thought to be peculiarly 


under 


our Own were in danger, and it was quite 
impossible that these new methods of com- 
petition could be met by adherence to old 
and antiquated methods. At the present 
moment the Empire was being attacked on 
all sides, and in our isolation we must look 
We must draw our 
internal relations, the ties of sentiment, the 
ties of sympathy and the ties of interest. If 
by adherence to economic pedantry, to old 


to gurselves. closer 


shibboleths, we were to lose opportunities of 


closer union offered by our Colonies, if we 


did not take every chance in our power to 


hands, we 
would 


trade in British 
deserve the disasters which 


infallibly come upon us. 


British 


keep 


should 


France and Russia 
‘THE visit of President Loubet to the Czar 
has been in marked contrast to the visit of the 
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late President Faure. Then the interchange 
of courtesies had great political significance, 
but the present visit has been almost devoid 
of such meaning, and little enthusiasm was 
aroused in Paris by the news of the honour- 
able reception granted to the head of the 
Republic by the autocrat of all the Russias. 
As a matter of fact France takes very little 
interest in the Russian alliance now that its 
novelty has worn off, and in Russia the en- 
thusiasm was mostly forced, for considerable 
anxiety is caused in official circles by the 
revolt of peasants and workmen which is 
spreading. The French President returned 
home by way of Copenhagen, where he was 
received by the King and Queen of Denmark. 

M. Waldeck-Roisseau has resigned his 
office of Premier, owing to overwork anda 
new ministry has been formed by M. Combes. 


M. Santos Dumont’s Airship 

M. Santos Dumont, the well-known 
aeronaut, was to have made an ascent in his 
airship from the Crystal Palace during the 
present month, but on May 27 the gasbag, 
which had been packed away safely the day 
before, was found to be full of holes. ‘The 
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President Loubet walking with the Czar during 
the visit of the former to Russia 


(From a snapshot) 
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(Elliott & Fry, photographers, London) 
The late Lord Pauncefote 


damage done amounts to about a thousand 
pounds, and although the police think the 
holes were caused by the folds of the balloon 
catching in an eyelet of the valve and being 
torn further by the weight of the mass, 
M. Santos Dumont and his friends are of 
the firm conviction that the damage was 
caused by some malicious person. ‘The 
whole affair is shrouded in mystery. 


Obituary 

THE most notable death of the month has 
been that of Lord Pauncefote, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, who did so 
much to establish more friendly relations 
between Great Britain and the United States. 
The body is to be brought to England on 
a United States warship. 

Among other deaths have been those of 
Sir Arthur Arnold, brother of the well-known 
poet and author, Sir Edwin Arnold, and 
formerly Chairman of the London County 
Council ; M. Benjamin Constant, the great 
Irench artist whose portrait of the late Queen 
attracted so much attention in last year’s 
Academy ; and Sir Richmond Cotten, the 
Chamberlain of the City of London. 
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The Primate of all England 

THE most important figure in West- 
minster Abbey on Coronation-day, after the 
King and Queen, will be undoubtedly the 
Primate of All England. It is he who will 
anoint his Majesty with the holy oil and 
place the crown upon his head, and no 
more important or ceremonious task ever 
fell to any prelate than this. There is a 
peculiar dignity attaching to the office of 
Primate at the present Coronation, for never 
before in modern times at any rate has the 
crown been placed upon the head of a 
Sovereign reigning over so vast, so impor- 
tant, so wealthy, and albeit so loyal an 
Empire as that of the Britains of to-day. 

Dr. Frederick Temple, whose privilege 
and honour it is to be Archbishop of Canter- 
bury at the present time, is a man who has 
succeeded entirely by his own energy and 
determination. He has ever been in the 
forefront of the struggle against evil, and it 
is certain that his Grace is far more at 
home when thus engaged than he is at a 
stately and ceremonious function. Born in 
the Ionian Islands as far back as 1821, he 
came to England for his education, and 


speedily distinguished himself above his 
fellows. After holding the headmastership 


of Rugby school for eleven years he became 
Bishop of Exeter, afterwards 
London, and finally Primate of All England. 
Some Characteristics 

Ir. TemMPLE has always been noted for 
his fearless outspokenness, and he has a way 


Bishop of 


of going straight to the subject in hand 
which rather astonishes some people. An 
instance of this occurred at the Lambeth 
Conference of 1897, where Dr. Temple said 
exactly what he meant with an entire 
absence of circumlocution, and in summing 
up his feelings afterwards one of the Ameri- 
can bishops declared: ‘Well, I like the 
Archbishop, but if he talked like that in my 
country I guess he would soon be shot.” 
His Grace gets through an immense amount 
of work, rising early and retiring late. It is 
the rule rather than the exception for him to 
devote sixteen or seventeen hours a day to 
his duties, surely unique in the case of an 
octogenarian. Nor does he spend any un- 
necessary time over his work. A clergyman 
who sought an interview some time ago 
obtained it by promising that he would not 
occupy more thana couple of minutes of the 
Primate’s time. “ Now,” said Dr. ‘Temple 
when the clergyman was ushered in, “I'll 
give you the two minutes you ask,” and 
taking out his watch he held it in his 
hand. 


His Generosity 

THE Archbishop is generous to a fault, 
and yet so unostentatiously are his charit- 
able works performed that few ever hear of 
them. When Dr. Benson passed away, 
Lambeth Palace required a _ considerable 
amount of repair, costing some thousands of 
pounds. ‘The money should, of course, have 
come out of the late Primate’s estate, but 
Dr. Temple learning what a drain this 
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The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, who 
will crown the King and Queen on June 26 


(Copies of this photograph may be obtained from the Rev, 
A. N. Thomas, the Rectory, Guisborough, Yorks, at 
Is. 6d, eac h) 


expense would be upon the resources of 
])r. Benson’s family, generously determined 
to effect the repairs himself. It was a 
touching token of regard for his dead friend, 
whose acquaintance he had first made at 
Rugby. 

A Broad-minded Prelate 

Dr. TEMPLE is far from being a narrow- 
minded prelate. Replying some time ago 
to a toast of “The Archbishop and Clergy 
and Ministers of all Denominations,” his 
Grace expressed great satisfaction at the 
form of the toast. It was good, he said, 
that they should remember that, although 
they differed in religious opinions, and some- 
times in a very marked degree, yet still they 
were able to recognise that Christians were 
Christians, and that they all looked up to 
one common Master. 

Dr. Temple is the first Primate whose 
sermons have been listened to by telephone. 
When preaching at Tunbridge Wells some 
time ago, an electrophone was installed in 
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the church and many people, some at a 
distance of ten miles or more, were able to 
enjoy the archiepiscopal discourse. 


The Archbishop of York 

NEXT in importance to the Primate o 
All England among the clergy who will take 
part in the Coronation céremony is the 
Archbishop of York. To him will fall the 
duty of crowning the Qucen and placing the 
ceremonial ring upon her finger. 

At the outset of his career Dr. Maclagan 
did not intend to enter the Church, but took 
up the Army as a profession, and served 
with distinction in India for five years, re- 
turning in 1852 with the rank of Lieutenant. 
The Church was the gainer when he de- 
termined to take Holy Orders, and it was 
not long before his earnestness and ability 
were recognised. After twelve years in 
various London curacies he was appointed 
to the Rectory of St. Mary’s, Newington, 
being transferred later to St. Mary Abbotts, 
Kensington, and after three years at the 
latter important church, his Grace was 
raised to the bench as Bishop of Lichfield. 
He succeeded Dr, Magee at York in 1891. 


The Preaching of Deacons 

It was while at Lichfield that Dr. Mac- 
lagan’s action in regard to the preaching of 
deacons attracted a good deal of attention 
and evoked some criticism. Finding that 
many of these young men were being called 
upon to preach three or four sermons a 
week, he felt bound to interfere not only on 
behalf of the deacons but in the interests of 
the Church. His Grace then laid down 
regulations that the preaching of deacons in 
his diocese: should be confined to one 
sermon a month of their own composition, 
and suggested that these sermons should be 
submitted to himself and his examining 
chaplains for criticism. On the intervening 
Sundays, Dr. Maclagan recommended the 
young men to read sermons by eminent 
divines, giving due acknowledgment. ‘The 
deacons as a body fell in with the idea, and 
Dr. Maclagan declares that these recom- 
mendations have led to great good. 


Dr. Maclagan and Nonconformists 
Like his brother of Canterbury, the 
Northern Primate is a broad-minded pre- 




















late, having a great regard for Nonconfor- 
mists. When Bishop of Lichfield, some 
years ago, he invited 150 Nonconformist 
ministers to visit him at his palace on 
Michaelmas Day, and it is needless to say 
that the invitation was heartily accepted. 
Dr. Maclagan believes in frequent gatherings 
of those who minister in the Christian 
Church, and he often arranges for a “ quiet 
day” for clergymen belonging to his arch- 
diocese. On one occasion he wrote to 
a country vicar suggesting that his church 
might be used for one of these retreats, 
and in reply the following letter was 
received: ‘My dear Lord Archbishop, 
Your very kind letter to hand. But what 
people in this village want most in their 
spiritual life is not a ‘quiet day’ but an 
earthquake.—Your lordship’s obedient ser- 
vant, &c.” 

Dr. Maclagan is an accomplished musi- 
cian, and is the author of many beautiful 
hymn-tunes. He is also an artist of no 
mean skill. His favourite outdoor recrea- 
tions, for which, however, he finds little 
time, are riding and driving. He is also 
very fond of curling, and on either side of 
the door in the hall of Bishopsthorpe are 
rows of curling-stones. 
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Dr. Handicy-Moule, Bishop of Durham, who will 
help to support the King in the procession 
up the nave of Westminster Abbey 
on Coronation Day 
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Dr. Kennion, Bishop of Bath and Wells, who 
with the Bishop of Durham will support 
the King in the procession to the 
Choir of the Abbey 


The King’s Supporters 

In the procession up the nave into the 
choir the King will be supported on either 
side by the Bishops of Durham and Bath 
and Wells. Curiously enough, both Dr. 
Kennion and Dr. Handley Moule are low 
Churchmen, and each has had to be pro- 
vided with a cope for the occasion, such 
vestments not being usually worn by them. 
Dr. Kennion, who is the son of a physician 
of Harrogate, was appointed to Bath and 
Wells in 1894. Previous to that time he 
had had a good experience of the Anglican 
Church in various lands. two 
years he was domestic chaplain to the Bishop 
of Tuam; in the North of England he held 
various livings ; and from 1882 to 1894 he 
was Bishop of Adelaide. Dr. Kennion was 
formerly an ardent sportsman, hunting, 
shooting, and boating being his favourite 
forms of recreation. Now, like several other 
Bishops, he finds relaxation from his duties 
in cycling. 
Brethren in Art 

Dr. Mou ex, too, is fond of cycling, to 
which recreation he adds sketching, a diver- 
sion also favoured by his predecessor in the 
See of Durham. In this connection an 
amusing story is told. Both divines, it is 
said, kept their partiality for pencil and 
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brush more or less of a secret. But once, 
in a town on the Continent, when Dr. 
Moule was walking along with easel and 
sketch-book, to a spot where the view was 
one of rare beauty, he suddenly and unex- 
pectedly came face to face with Dr, Westcott, 
upon a similar errand. There was, no doubt, 
a moment of embarrassment before the 
humour of the situation struck the friends. 

The news of Dr. Moule’s elevation to 
Durham came quite unexpectedly, but it is 
safe to say that no other episcopal appoint- 
ment of recent years has given so much real 
satisfaction to evangelical Churchmen and 
Nonconformists. 


The Prelate of the Order of the Garter 

As highest officer of the Order of the 
Garter, the Bishop of Winchester, who is 
also Clerk of the Closet, will have a promi- 
nent place in the Coronation ceremony. 
Dr. Randall Davidson is the youngest Bishop 
who has held the important See of Win- 
chester, and his appointment to that honour 
was, as in the case of the elevation of the com- 
paratively young Dr. Winnington Ingram to 
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Th? Bishop of Winchester, Prelate of the 
Order of the Garter 


the See of London, a reward for devotion 
and untiring labour in a lesser position. As 
Bishop of Rochester Dr. Davidson did not 
follow his predecessor’s example of living in 
the country, but at once threw himself into 
the arduous work of such a See and dwelt in 
thickly populated Kennington. ‘This con- 
duct was the more heroic as Dr. Davidson 
has always had very delicate health, and 
his long illness when Bishop of Rochester 
almost necessitated his resignation. He has 
been at Winchester since 1895. ‘The 
Bishop’s wife is a daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop Tait, to whom he was at one time 
chaplain and private secretary. 

The Coronation Preacher 

Ir is the custom for the Coronation 
sermon to be preached by either the Arch- 
bishop of York or the Bishop of London, 
and as the Northern Primate, with the con- 
sent of the King and Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, is to crown and enthrone the Queen, 
the honour of preaching the sermon has 
fallen to Dr. Winnington Ingram, probably 
the youngest man who has ever performed so 
important a duty. 

Dr. Ingram is a remarkable man in many 
ways, but most remarkable of al! is the fact 
that at one and the same time he is a 
thorough democrat and an undoubted aristo- 
crat. Of course there are aristocrats who 
unbend sufficiently to manifest an interest in 
their poorer brethren ; but Dr. Ingram does 
more than this. While being distinctly a 
persona grata in the most exalted and 
exclusive circles, he has always been recog- 
nised by the poor of East London as a true 
friend and brother, and even as Bishop of 
London his dealings with the working classes 
have been entirely free.from any element of 
condescension.. 

Novel Garden Parties 

At Bethnal Green Dr. Ingram used to 
give “ garden-parties” in the rectory, where 
there was no garden. The programme in- 
cluded skittles and tea, and these parties 
were the means of inducing many people 
to go to church who had hitherto neglected 
the practice entirely. Dr. Ingram laughingly 
declares that his guests always assured him 
that they had enjoyed themselves at the 
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Dr. Winnington Ingram, Bishop of London, who 
is to preach the coronation sermon 


skittles and tea as much as if they had been 
at Marlborough House. 

In his sermons, too, the Bishop of London 
is far from being bound down by the rules 
which are supposed to guide episcopal com- 
position and delivery. His experience in the 
East End of London led him to cultivate a 
happy colloquial style which will, no doubt, 
come out in the Coronation sermon and 
render that utterance a vastly -different affair 
from the solemn and heavy sermons of 
previous Coronations. 


Dean Bradley 


Tue Deans of Westminster, as the. suc- 
cessors of the ancient Abbots, have always 
been very jealous of maintaining their right 
to take an important part in the Coronation 
ceremony. Dean Bradley, one of the most 
venerable ecclesiastics in the Church of 
England, will have numerous duties to 
perform on June 26, among them being that 
of taking the ampulla and spoon from the 
altar and pouring some of the holy oil into 
the spoon, which he will then hand to the 
Archbishop for the anomting. The Dean 
will also invest his Majesty with the super- 
tunica or upper robe. 

Dr. Bradley was headmaster at Marl- 
borough School when the present Bishop of 
Durham was an assistant-master there. As 
Dean of Westminster the venerable ecclesias- 
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tic holds the office of Dean of the Order of 
the Bath, the badge and ribbon of which he 
is entitled to wear. 
Music at the Coronation 

Sik FREDERICK BripGe, who will have 
charge of all the musical arrangements at 
the Coronation service, has been organist 
and master of the choristers at Westminster 
Abbey since 1882, whilst for seven years 
previous to that date he was permanent 
deputy organist. Like most of our great 
Cathedral organists, he commenced his 
musical career as a choir-boy, having served 
at Rochester Cathedral in that capacity 
for nine years. He was but six years of age 
when he commenced as a chorister, and had 
only just come of age when he received the 
appointment of assistant-organist of the 
Cathedral in 1865. 


“Westminster Bridge” 
LATER, Sir Frederick filled the important 
musical posts of organist at Holy Trinity 


Church, Windsor, and at Manchester 
Cathedral before being finally called to 
London, For many years past he has 


been ‘popularly known as “ Westminster 
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Dr Bradley, Dean of Westminster 
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Sir Frederick Bridge at the Organ in Westminster Abbey, 
Sir Frederick will have charge of the musical arrange- 
ments at the Coronation Service 
Bridge,” to distinguish him from his gifted 
brother, the organist of Chester Cathedral. 
In appearance Sir Frederick Bridge by no 
means fulfils the common idea of a great 
musician. He affects none of the peculi- 
arities and mannerisins of so many exponents 
of his art, and to his great skill as a musician 





systematic methods of work. Sir 
Frederick’s appointment gave general 
satisfaction, as it had been the 
custom at previous Coronations to 
overlook the Abbey organist in 
filling the post of master of music, 
and many an outsider, quite un- 
qualified for the post, has had the 
honour given to him which rightly 
belongs to the permanent organist. 


The Lord High Constable 


Tue Duke of Fife’s appointment 
as Lord High Constable of England 
was a happy one, giving particular 
satisfaction to the Scottish people. 
The post is only filled for a Coro- 
nation, and the duties consist in 
taking part in the reception of the 
Regalia from the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster. 
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is wedded the valuable accomplishment of The Duke of Fife, Lord High Constable of England 




















The Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Privy Seal 


Prominent Lay Participants 

AMONG the prominent lay officials who 
will have their parts in the ceremony are the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Lord Privy Seal, 
the Duke of Revonshire, the Lord President 
of the Council, the Duke of Portland, the 
Master of the Horse, and the Earl of 
Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor. It has 
fallen to the lot of the Earl Marshal to 
arrange all the details of the Coronation 
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The Earl of Halsbury, 
Lord Chancellor 


The Duke of Devonshire, 
Lord President of the Counci 


ceremony, and for twelve months or more 
past he has been perhaps the most hard- 
worked man in England. As Master of the 
Horse it is the Duke of Portland’s privilege 
to ride in the Royal carriage with the 
Sovereign on all great State occasions, and 
the forthcoming Coronation will be no. ex- 
ception. The other great officers of the 
realm mentioned above are, of course, 
well known as being members of the 
Cabinet. 
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The Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal 
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The Duke of Portland, Master of the Horse 
















HEY were only two country-bred laddies, 





Like mountain sheep, sturdy and small, 
Their brown legs hung dangling and swaying 

As they perched on the lichen-stained wall: 
One wore at his side a toy sabre, 

And one had a flag in his hand, 
While they blew upon painted tin trumpets 


With the zeal of a grenadier band! 


“ We're obliged to work hard,” said the elder, 
As he smiled ’neath his batter’d old hat, 
“It’s a march for the King’s Coronation, 
We're getting it perfect for that!” 
“Our father, you know, was a soldier, 
The bravest that ever was seen— 
Far off on an African kopje 


He died for his Country and Queen :” 














“ And the Queen is dead, too, and we're sorry, 
But we grow a year older each spring, 

And soon we’ll be men, like our father, 
Good soldiers to fight for the King ! ” 

Then I thought of that marvellous pageant, 
Of princes and nobles and earls, 

Of the splendour of purple and ermine, 


And the dazzle of diamonds and pearls: 


Of the passionate throb of the music, 
And the boom of each far-away gun, 

Of the crowds and the cheers, and the glitter 
Of scarlet and steel in the sun ; 

And then of the hush and the silence, 
As stately, majestic, alone, 

Up the glorious aisles of His Fathers 


A Monarch shall pass to His ‘Throne 


Yet I look’d back again at the children, 

As I passed ’neath the chestnut-trees’ shade, 
Still valiantly making the echoes 

With the wonderful anthem they played! 
And I felt when that flag shall be waving, 

And those brazen-mouth’d trumpets shall sound, 
In the hearts of no loyaller sudjects 

Shall Edward the Seventh be crowned! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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The Course of Justice 


By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of “‘ The Secret of the Marshes,"’ &c. 
Iitustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Farmer John Martin, years before the story opens, 
had married the daughter of a county family. The 
latter was snubbed by the farmer’s landlord, Squire 
Stapleton, and his wife. His wife died young, 
leaving one son, Edward Martin, who, after a 
brilliant career at Oxford and in Germany, returns 
a violent Socialist, much to his father’s disgust, 
refuses to be idle, and goes to work with an 
eccentric clergyman, Canon Brand, vicar of a 
large parish at Stanborough. He is induced by 
the men there to stand for the forthcoming elec- 
tion, makes violent speeches, &c. His father is 
very angry. 

Squire Stapleton has a silly, extravagant wife, 
and is in low water. His son, Arthur, falls in love 
with Clara Wood, the farmer's orphan niece, whom 
the farmer ill-treats, and who is jealous of Edward 
Muriel Stapleton, the Squire’s daughter, is saved 
from a bicycle accident by Edw ard. J 

Edward is returned to Parliament, his father 
refusing to have anything to do with him. Before 
he goes, in the election campaign, he makes a 
violent speech in the village, seeming to advocate 
rick-firing. Clara accidentally sets fire to the 
farmer's ricks. He, not knowing she has done it, 
thinks it is Edward's fault. 

Arthur Stapleton goes into an office in London, 
speculates (as he is in debt), and marries Clara 
hastily, much to his parent’s anger. Meanwhile 
Farmer Martin is secretly getting a mortgage on 
the Squire’s estates through a double-faced lawyer 
—Octavius Weeks, Other characters in the story 
are :— 

Job Keen—the farmer's foreman. 

Luke Keen—his little boy. 

Dr. Bartlett and his sister, Edith Bartlett. 

Palmer, the moving spirit of the Radical Associa- 
tion at Stanborough. 


CHAPTER XIX 


FTER his first paroxysm of indigna- 

tion was over the Squire had written 

a brief letter to his son forbidding 

him ever to show his face at the Manor 

House again. Arthur took it very calmly. 


The passage in it which most upset him was a 
line telling him that his father had strictly 
enjoined Muriel neither to see him nor write. 
He even went so far as to write to hissister, but 


his letter was returned unopened enclosed 
in an envelope in the Squire’s handwriting. 

He and Clara left their lodgings and took 
a little house. Clara hada few pounds in 
the savings bank, and Arthur managed to 
make it up to about twenty. If one knows 
how to lay it out, twenty pounds will go a 
long way. And Clara was both economical 
and practical. She managed to furnish a 
couple of rooms and the kitchen, and set to 
work to make the little house a home for 
them both, and when her husband came home 
in the evening, they sat down to as cosy a 
meal as one could wish for, and he smoked 
the pipe of peace and contentment afterwards, 
while she darned his socks in cheerfulness. 

One day as he was walking down Fleet 
Street, he met Edward Martin face to face. 
He would have passed, but the latter stopped 
him. 

** How do you do?” he said, pleasantly. 
*‘T only heard of your marriage the other 
day. Please let me congratulate you. I 
am very,glad my cousin is settled.” 

Arthur, who detested Edward Martin, 
thought it was all meant sarcastically, and 
growled his thanks. 

“‘T should like to come and see Clara, if 
I may,” went on the young man. ‘ Where 
are you living ?” 

“Tm afraid I can’t ask you to call,” said 
Arthur, rather haughtily, “ we’re by no means 
settled, and I’m not at all sure if my wife 
would care to see you.” . 

“ Oh, very well. Only tell her I should 
be only too pleased to meet her, and that I 
hope you'll both be very happy. Good- 
bye!” 

He was just a little bit nettled, but forgot 
it the moment afterwards as he turned down 
Bouverie Street and made his way to an 
office in Temple Chambers, with the legend 
outside : 

“THE PROGRESSIVE AGE,” 
“ Sus-EpiTor’s OFFICE.” 

Here he sat himself down at a desk and 

commenced opening a pile of letters. He 
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had only been installed there a few weeks. 
One of his first thoughts on coming to 
London had been the question of supple- 
mentary work, and he had succeeded in 
getting the appointment of sub-editor to the 
above-named journal. 

Meanwhile the day of the “ special settle- 
ment” was drawing near. Marsland had 
promised to wire to Arthur and tell him 
the right moment to sell out of his “ Pine 
Reefs,” but as yet he had heard nothing 
from him. At length a telegram came to 
the office. He tore it open. 

“ Sorry about ‘Pine Reefs.’ 
Times. Bad business.” 

He rushed out and bought a paper. 
There it was, in black and white. 

“ PINE REEFS.” 

“ We have never been very sanguine about 
this undertaking, and have said from the 
first that it was merely being boomed by 
aring. To-day’s report justifies our prog- 
nostications. The borings have resulted in 
nil, and it is more than probable that gold 
The 
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will never be found on the properties. 
news did not come yesterday till after the 
House was closed, but prices on the street 
fell heavily, and it will be fortunate for 
holders of ‘Pine Reefs’ if they find a 
market for their shares at any price to-day.” 


He hurried round to the broker who had 
transacted the business with him. The latter 
shook his head as he entered the office. 

“ Mr. Stapleton, isn’t it? Ah, I’m afraid 
this Pine Reef affair is unfortunate for you. 
It was impossible to foresee that———” 

“Can’t I sell out? What are 
worth ?” interrupted Arthur. 

The broker turned casually to his tape 
‘machine and consulted the long strip of 
paper that was incessantly rolling out, 
running it through his fingers. 

“An hour ago they were offered at a 
shilling each, but there were no buyers. No 
use, my dear sir. Nobody will take ‘em. 
You must hold on and hope for better 
luck.” 

“ By the way, the settlement’s on Friday. 
ve got your account here and you may 
as well take it with you. It’s lucky you 
can afford to lose. It'll ruin some folks.” 


they 
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Arthur bit his lips and said nothing. 
Mechanically he glanced at the paper the 
broker had put into his hands—a bill for 
nearly £4500. 

Dazed and bewildered he made his way 
back to his office, ruin staring him in the 
face. He cursed the day he had met 
Marsland, he cursed the day he had borrowed 
that two hundred pounds, he cursed the 
many days on which he had backed worthless 
horses. And he dreaded, most of all, the 
day that was coming—when he would have 
to tell Clara everything. 

She saw, that evening, that something had 
happened to upset him. 

‘‘What is it, Arthur?” she asked. 
sure something is troubling you. 
matters ? ” 

‘“‘ Something of the sort.” 

“Cheer up, dear! A hundred and fifty 
a year would be untold wealth to some, you 
know. And things are going on splendidly. 
I went over all the accounts today, and we 
don’t owe a single penny. Isn’t that some- 
thing to be thankful for ? ” 

He winced, and smiled a sickly sort of 
smile. 

“You are awfully good, Clara; awfully 
good,” he said. And he felt he dared not 
tell her that night. 

Pleading as an excuse the writing of a letter 
he went up presently to a little half-furnished 
room he called his study, and unlocked his 
desk. It contained little else than a few odd 
sovereigns and a book of cheques on the 
Stanborough Bank, the latter as good as 
useless, for he had ro account there now. 
Lying among the other odd papers was the 
letter from his father, with the latter’s neat 
signature at the end. 

Suddenly a thought seemed to seize him. 
He turned pale, and wiped the sweat off his 
forehead. He sat there, motionless and 
quiet, for so long, that Clara came up to 
him. 

“‘ Arthur, dear, what is the matter? Ah! 
you've been reading that dreadful letter again. 
Be a sensible boy, and burn it. Come, dear, 
we haven’t much time together, and it’s so 
lonely down stairs.” 

She took him by the arm, and led him 
down. 


“Tam 
Is it money 
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“Poor old boy,” she said, as she made 
him sit in the one armchair by the fire, and 
got his pipe for him, “I know now what’s 
troubling you. But you mustn’t mind,” she 
went on, seating herself on the hearth-rug, 
and looking up at him affectionately, “ I’m 
sure it will all come right in the end.” 

He stroked her waving black hair, leaned 
forward, and kissed her. 
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“Darling,” she said quietly, kneeling by 
his side and taking his hand in hers, “ tell 
me just everything. Isn’t it best ?” 


“ T’ve forged my father’s name to a cheque 
for over four thousand pounds, and posted 
it not an hour ago, there!” he exclaimed 
passionately. 

By degrees she drew the whole story out 





“1 often wonder why 
you married me at all.” 

“Why, I couldn’t help 
it, could I, you goose? 
Wasn’t I turned out ot 
one house and. home, and 
didn’t you make me walk 
straight into another ? ” 

It went to his heart. He 
could not tell her. Next 
evening he shut himself up 
in his “study ” once more, 
telling his wife he had 
brought home some work 
from the office. He was 
very pale when he came 
down. The day following 
he went to his work with 
a directed letter burning 
against his heart in his 
breast pocket. Several 
times he took it out to 
post it and _ hesitated. 
When he stepped out of 
the train at Willesden 
Junction that night he 
made one final effort and 
tossed it into a pillar-box 
as he passed it. He could 
eat no supper. He sat 
down by the fire, his 
head in his hands. Clara 
him. 

“Tell me, dearest,” she said 
“ what it is. Let me help you.” 

She stooped and kissed his forehead. He 
sprang to his feet. 

“Don’t touch me, don’t touch me!” he 
cried, you don’t know what a beast I am. 
God forgive me! I’m not fit to speak to you. 
Clara, I’ve committed forgery !” 

And the pent-up misery of the man 
gushed forth in a torrent of tears. 


went up to 


gently, 





When wil the broker get it? 


of him; how he had borrowed money and 
then speculated, how the broker’s account 
had stared him in the face, how the tempter 
had whispered that his father banked at the 
Stanborough Bank, and used the same 
cheques as those in his desk. She listened 
calmly, without a word of reproach. 


“Poor boy,” 


she said, “ you ought to have 
told me this before.” 

“ T couldn’t—though it was hard to keep 
quiet. And now I’ve ruined you—I don’t 


care so much for myself and the disgrace of 
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it—it’s you I think of. I’d give my right hand 
to get that letter with the cheque in it back. 
My God, what shall I do?” 

Clara stood up. Her lips were set firmly 
together, her eyes were steady as she gazed 
at him. 

“ When will the broker get it ?” 

“ To-morrow morning.” 

« Will he cash it then?” 

“No. Of course it will have to go through 
the Clearing House to the bank in Stan- 
borough. They wouldn’t get it before 
Saturday.” 

“You must take the first train to Stan- 
borough to-morrow.” 

“What for? To see the bankers? That 
wouldn’t be any use. Don’t you understand 
the cheque bears my father’s signature.” 

“No, no,” she said, “not to see the 
bankers. You must go to Rushcott and 
tell your father everything. It’s the only 
way.” 

“Clara! it’s impossible ! ” 

“No! It’s justice, Arthur. Justice to 
him and to yourself. Tell him all, and then 
let him act as he will.” 

“JT can’t. He’s forbidden me the house. 
I've injured him, I know, but I can’t face 
him and eat humble pie.” 

For a moment the contemptuous ex 
pression with which her uncle had been 
so familiar swept across her face. She loved 
her husband deeply, but she read the word 
“ coward” upon his heart. 

“You mean you are afraid!” she replied, 
with just a touch of scorn. 

“T daren’t do it,” he groaned. “I'll write 
if you like.” 

* Too late—even if that would do—the 
country post is gone, and there’s only one 
delivery in Rushcott. He wouldn't get the 
letter till past nine on Saturday morning.” 

“Shall I telegraph ?” 

“No. Go yourself—in justice to all.” 

“T daren’t!” he repeated. 

Again the old scornful, determined look 
flashed forth from her eyes. Again Clara 
showed herself in all the force of her 
resolute nature. 

“Very well, Arthur,” she said, in that 
subdued tone which meant so much, “I 
won't ask you again. But Mr. Stapleton 
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shall know everything to-morrow, all the 
same. I tell you it’s our only hope.” 

“ How will he know it ?” gasped Arthur. 

“T shall take the first train to Stanborough 
and tell him myself!” 

“You?” 

“Yes, dear. It seems to be a case of 
man’s weakness versus woman’s wit. The 
latter is often best!” 


CHAPTER XX 


Ciara took the first train to Stanborough 
on the following morning, and drove straight 
to Rushcott Manor. As the cab passed 
through the gates she settled herself with grim 
determination to play her difficult part ; as 
soon as it stopped she got out, walked up the 
broad steps, and rang the bell. The footman 
opened the door, starting with surprise as he 
saw her. 

“Ts Mr. Stapleton at home?” 

“Mr. Stapleton has given 
that———” 

‘ Nonsense,” she exclaimed, pushing past 
him and entering the hall. “Tell your 
master that Mrs. Arthur Stapleton is here 
and wants to see him immediately.” 

“T can’t,” said the footman, with an 
offensive tone. “He wouldn’t see you if I 
told him.” 

“He shall see me,” replied the undaunted 
girl. “ You can tell him it is a matter of the 
utmost importance to himself.” 

The man hesitated. At that moment 
Mrs. Stapleton and Muriel came down the 
hall stairs, dressed for a morning walk. 

“What is it, James?” began the former. 
Then, suddenly catching sight of the 
visitor’s face, she took ,in, as she thought, 
the situation. Drawing herself up with all 
the dignity she could assume the little 
woman exclaimed, “Indeed! Tell this 
person to leave the house immediately, 
James, do you hear?” 

“] have ma'am,” replied the unfortunate 
servant. 

“And I have refused to go,” said Clara, 
in clear,ringing tones. ‘ My business is with 
Mr. Stapleton and I must see him.” 

The dignity of the Squire’s wife trembled 
in the balance before the weight of her 
indignation. 


orders 
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“ Mr. Stapleton can have nothing to do 
with you,” she said. ‘He encourages neither 
adventuresses nor beggars.” ‘ 

“Don’t, mother don’t!” whispered Muriel. 
For in spite of Clara’s proud bearing she 
saw a glimpse of misery and pleading 
earnestness on the girl’s face that went to 
her heart. 

“ Be quiet, child!” said her mother. “Will 
you kindly leave my house ?” she went on to 
Clara. ‘There is nothing for you here.” 

“] want nothing,” answered the girl. “I 
have come to tell Mr. Stapleton something 
that he must know.” 

“ Ts itanything about my brother? Is he 
ill?” broke in Muriel. 

“Jt is about him. No, he is not ill. But 
it concerns his father chiefly. It is urgent, 
indeed it is.” 

Clara’s manner softened as she spoke to 
Muriel. Instinctively the latter felt that some- 
thing was wrong. 

**T will tell my father you are here,” she 
said quietly. : 

“ Thank you,” answered Clara gratefully. 

“This is absurd!” cried Mrs. Stapleton. 
“T shall not sanction such a proceeding.” 
And she walked out of the house. 

Muriel turned to her sister-in-law. 

“ Won’t you come into the drawing-room,” 
she said, leading the way, “while I go and 
tell my father ?” 

Clara followed her, and waited in the great 
drawing-room, gazing out of the French 
windows on to the lawn abstractedly. Pre- 
sently Muriel came back. 

‘* My father will see you,” she said. “ But 
I fear he is very angry. I hope you have 
no bad news. He is far from well.” 

“T am afraid my business is not a pleasant 
one.” 

“T am sorry. My father will be here 
directly.” She lingered a moment, and then 
held out her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, simply. 
love to Arthur.” 

“Thank you,” replied Clara, as she took 
the girl’s hand. “He will be pleased, I 
know. Good-bye!” 

A moment later, and the Squire himself 
came into the room, very stiff and pale. 

“T think you scarcely understand,” he 
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began, “ that your presence in this house is 
most undesirable and uncalled for.” 

“It may be undesirable, but I think you 
will not say it is uncalled for when you 
have learnt why I am here.” 

“Tf you imagine for a moment that 
because my son has chosen the course he has 
you have any claims upon me , 

‘«‘ Excuse me,” she interrupted, “I imagine 
nothing of the kind. It is for your own sake, 
notfor your son’s nor mine, that I have come.” 

“Then will you tell me without any further 
delay why you are here? ” he asked irritably. 

“To save you.” 

“To save me?” 

“Yes. My husband has done a very 
wrong thing. He has forged your name for 
a large sum of money, and the cheque will 
be presented at the Stanborough Bank to- 
morrow morning—if not earlier. It was to 
warn you in time that I came.” 

The Squire clutched at the arms of his 
chair. 

“ Good God!” he exclaimed, “this can- 
not be true! Forgery? And my own son? 
Tell me.” 

Simply and lucidly she put before him the 
facts of the case from the very beginning. 
He groaned as he heard the story, and hung 
his head for his son’s shame. 

‘¢ How much is the amount ?” he asked, 
hoarsely. 

“ Over four thousand pounds.” 

“Tt will ruin me!” he gasped. 

She looked surprised. Although Arthur 
had told her something of his father’s 
troubles, neither of them had grasped that 
he had been walking on the very edge of 
the precipice all these months. 

“It need not concern you at all,” she said, 
coldly. ‘You can stop the payment of the 
cheque in time, I came to warn you for that 
very reason.” 

He thought for a moment. 

“Tf I stop it,” he said, in a trembling, low 
voice, “ it will be returned, and all the world 
will know that my son is a forger.” 

“You need not tell them why you stop it.” 

“True. But, even if I don’t, the broker 
will want explanations—and it would come 
out. My family name would be disgraced 





even more than it is.” 
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She bit her lip at the taunt. Presently 
he said : 

« Does any one know of this?” 

* No.” 


“Tf I stop the cheque my son will be 
ruined. Did you think of that?” 
“ Of course. We must bear the brunt of 
Our affairs do not concern you.” 
“What made you come here at all?” 
“IT told you. To save you.” 
*¢ Why didn’t Ar your husband come 
himself?” he asked suddenly. 


it. 
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of Justice 


the sake of my own good name it bears 
written upon it!” 

He had risen to his feet. She longed to 
tell him the depth of her sympathy for him. 
Only a kind word or a look on his part 


would have meant so muchto her. But she 
could only say : 
“Thank you, Mr. Stapleton. But re- 


member, we never asked for this.” 

“ T know it,” he replied. Walking to the 
fireplace he rang the bell. 

“ James,” he said, as that functionary 





I have a sense of jus‘ice, and I thank you 


“You had forbidden him to enter your 
house, and he is not less proud than his 
father!” she answered scornfully. 

“So he sent you ?” 

“No. I came of my own free will—from 
a pure sense of justice. My husband has 
sinned, and we must both suffer. I hope 
you will not delay going to Stanborough. 
Good morning!” 

“Stop!” said the Squire, motioning her 
back. “I, too, have a sense of justice, 
and I thank you. I also have a sense of 
family pride. This business rests between 
ourselves, you understand? No living soul 
must ever know of it. Go back, and tell 
your husband the cheque shall be paid-—for 


appeared, “put some retreshment in the 
dining-room for this—this lady.” 

“ No, thank you,” said Clara. 
is waiting.” 

“ Very well. Have the trap sent round 
at once,” he went on to the servant. ‘I 
must go into Stanborough.” 

Clara rose once more. 

“Good morning,” she said again, preparing 
to turn towards the door which the footman 
was holding open. 

The Squire bowed, with extreme stiffness. 

“Good morning,” he replied. “I am 
much obliged to you.” 

And that was all that passed between 
them. He gave one little sigh as he watched 
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her pass through the doorway, and then pre- 
pared himsel: for his task. 

About an hour and a half later he was 
closeted with the manager of the bank. 

“ T’ve had tu draw a cheque for over four 
thousand on my broker,” he said; “an un- 
tortunate speculation.” 

“ Ah!” said the manager, gravely. ‘I fear 
your balance is under two hundred pounds.” 

“T know. But it must be honoured. You 
have some securities of mine. I will sign 
transfers tor all of them at once. My lawyer 
in London has others, and I am going up to 
see him. The amounts shall be paid in 
without delay.” 

“T should be sorry to disoblige so old a 
customer. The cheque shall be honoured, 
though it is a very large overdraft. But I 
cannot doubt your word, Mr. Stapleton.” 

“You shall have no reason to doso. I 
am greatly obliged to you.” 

The Squire walked slowly out of the bank, 
mounted his dog-cart, and told his man to 
drive to the station. Arrived there he sent 
a wire to Octavius Weeks, saying that he 
was coming up that afternoon. 

It was beginning to get dusk when he 
arrived at Week’s office. That individual 
rubbed his hands and beamed pleasantly, as 
usual. 


“ Well, my dear sir, what is it? Any- 
thing I can do for you?” 
“ Yes,” said the Squire wearily. ‘“ You 


may sell all the securities of mine you hold. 
I’m in bad straits—very bad indeed.” 

“ Whatever is the matter, my dear sir ?” 

* An unlucky speculation,” said his client, 
grimly. 

“Ah! IThope it is not so bad as it seems. 
Now let us see what we can do. 
are. Argentine Centrals, H’m 
they're very low this week. 
Ordinary. Let me think. 
fetch r 

“For heaven’s sake don’t worry me with 
all these wretched details, man!” exclaimed 
the other testily. “Sell them all. And then 
it won’t be enough to meet the demand. 
The horses must go—everything. 
Weeks, I’m ruined. Do you hear, ruined 

“ Pooh, pooh, my dear sir! Not so bad 
as that I hope.” 


Here we 
I’m afraid 
Great Western 
They ought to 
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“When does the interest on those mort- 
gages fall due?” asked the Squire, paying 
no attention to his smooth words. 

“Eh? Interest? Ah, yes—of course— 
in about a fortnight’s time.” 

“T can’t pay it. I suppose you'll foreclose, 
eh?” 

“Well, really now, you don’t imagine for 
a moment that I shuld ever take undue 
advantage of unfortunate temporary circum- 
stances? I’ve no doubt it will be all right. 
Don’t worry; pray, don’t worry. I shan’t 
be hard on you !” 

But when the Squire was gone Octavius 
Weeks snapped his fingers with delight. 

“He'll never weather this storm, he 
can’t,” he chuckled to himself. “ Martin 
will nail him down without a scruple. And 
I shall breathe freely. Silly old man! I 
wonder what he’s been up to?” 

Then he wrote a hasty line to the farmer. 

“Come and see me at once,” he said. 
«S. is ruined. You need wait no longer.” 

Seldom did Saturday morning find the 
farmer elsewhere than in the Corn Exchange 
or Cattle Market at Stanborough, but on 
this particular Saturday he was missed from 
both, for he had gone to see Octavius Wecks. 
That worthy received him with much effusive- 
ness. - 

“ Tt’s all over with the Squire now, my dear 
sir. Really I am very sorry for him.” 

“Humbug!” exclaimed John Martin. 
“You're only too glad your double-faced 
dealing has brought it about. But I came to 
talk business, not sentiment. How about 
the transfer of the mortgages ?” 

“Til bring them to you next week, and 
then they will stand in your name, and when 
it’s all completed you'll hand 
papers? ” 

“J will,” said John Martin contemptu- 
ously, “and then you'll have played your 
part in the business.” 

“JT suppose you know the property has 
much depreciated ?’ 


* All the better. It 


me those 


may mean a loss to 


me, but I want the estate, not the money, 
and a sale will be out of the question as it 
is. He must hand me over everything.” 
The following week the transfer was com 
pleted, and the title-deeds of the Rushicott 
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estate placed in the possession of John 
Martin. He sat gloating over them that 
evening at the farm. 

And presently this man of iron will and 
unforgiving spirit dropped his head into his 
hands. 

“ Edward!” he groaned, “ why didn’t you 
obey me?” 

The triumph of the man was not com- 
plete ! 

As for Octavius Weeks, he left the farm 
that day with certain documents in his 


possession that told the story of a 
crime almost forgotten. He took them 
back to. his London office, read them 


through carefully, and burned them one by 
one. 

“At last!” he ejaculated, with a sigh of 
relief, “ at last I am free!” 

Then he sat down and wrote to the 
Squire: 


“ My DEAR Sir, 
“] have to inform you that the mortgages 
which I held on your property are in my 
possession no longer. To-day they have 
been legally transferred to Mr. John Martin, 
of Moreton-in-the-Meadow, Rushcott, from 
whom you will hear in due course. He 
being the mortgagee, all interest payments 
will be claimed by him in future. Your 
other business is being attended to. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Octavius WEEKS.” 
The Squire received this letter the next 
MOrnIny, 
“My God!” he 
been a conspiracy. 


exclaimed, “there has 
This is worse than ruin. 


He will show no pity. God help me to 
face it!” ; 
Nevertheless he went to church that 


for he never missed. He 
sat in the family pew and gazed at the time 
honoured name of Stapleton on the many 
tablets on the walls. And John Martin, in 
his solitary pew behind, 
sight of the feeble, white-haired 
was about to ruin. And when he 
out of church he walked to a little 
the churchyard, 


morning as usual, 


ran he 
came 
corner in 
a tomb 


and stood before 


tone bearing the inscription : 


gloated aver the 


of Justice 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
OLIVE, 
THE BELOVED WIFE OF 
JouN Martin, 
OF 
MOoRETON-IN-THE-MEADOW FARM. 


The slab of stone, and the man of stone! 
The one “sacred to a memory,” the other 
“consecrated to a revenge.” Nay, but he 
called it “ Justice.” 

CHAPTER XXI 
It was only by means of great difficulty that 
the Squire managed to pay into the bank 
his large overdraft. He was obliged to sell 
his horses and . Is carriages, and, with some 
trouble, he prevailed upon his wife to sacrifice 
some of her jewels, ofr tem her that the 
honour of the family depended uponit. But 
this was not all. Ill news flies apace, an 
the unfortunate man suddenly found himself 
confronted with an army of creditors, large 
and small, clamouring for a settlement. He 
did the best he could, and then the final 


blow fell. John Martin peremptorily de- 
manded the payment of the mortgage 
interest. 


Mr. Stapleton consulted a 
Octavius Weeks this time, 
state of a He only shook 

“ |'m afraid,” 
course for 


lawyer, 
and told him the 
his head. 

he said, “ there is no other 
you to take but to let the 
mortgagee foreclose. A sale would be out 
of the question. The property has depreciated 
and you would realise the 


not 


ffairs. 


in value 
amount.” 

Reluctantly the Squire sat him down and 
wrote to John Martin, asking him t 
and see him. <A gleam of satisfaction shone 
in the farmer’s eye as he read the letter. It 
was what he was longing for. He set out 
for the Manor House with exultant heart. 
He opened the gate of the drive with the 


air of a conqueror taking possession, he rang 


never 


to come 


the bell loud and bravely, and spoke with 
an assumption of haughtiness to the man- 
servant who opened the door 


the 


study, pale 


Squire was waiting for him in his 
usual, but the 


left 


and care-worn as 


wistocratic bearing had never him 
2 


Vl ld ¢ 


lor a moment, 
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“Good morning, Martin,” he said, very 
quietly. ‘ Wont you take a seat?” 

“Good morning!” replied the farmer, 
bluntly, as he sat down. 

“ T thought it better,” went on the Squire, 
“that we should meet and discuss this 
matter before any further steps were taken.” 

“ Well?” 

“It is a very painful position in which I 
find myself. By some means or other, I 
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plainly that I have acquired these mortgages 
for a purpose, and I also want you to know 
that they have been really mine from the 
beginning. Weeks was my tool, no matter 
how, and I merely used him to conceal my own 
identity. It is I who have been advancing 
you money all these years.” 

The Squire winced. But his tone was 
still cold and clear as he replied : 

“Your purpose was apparently well planned 





I shall foreclose, and this house, this estate will be mine 


prefer not to inquire how, you have _pur- 
chased the mortgages of the Rushcott Estate, 
and the interest is due upon them.” 

* And I want the money at once,” replied 
the other, ‘*I can’t afford to wait.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to pay you,” 
said the Squire, “and I think you are aware 
of the past.” 

“JT am, and that’s why I mean to press 
you.” 

“‘ You are candid, Martin.” 

“TI wish tobe. I want you to understand 


and carried out. Now, I suppose, it must 
reach its conclusion, for I certainly do not 
intend to ask any favours of you.” 

“You would not get them if you did. 
Yes, my purpose has succeeded, and let me 
tell you what it was. Years ago you and 
yours helped to break my wife’s heart. You 
said she had degraded herself by marrying 
beneath her station, and you and your 
proud friends treated her as a dog. Did you 
think that I should ever forget? No! I 
swore, in justice to her and to her memory, 
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that I would make you feel something of 
the bitterness she suffered. That was my 
purpose.” 

““Mr. Martin,” replied the Squire, stiffly, 
“my opinion as to the step which Olive 
Cotterill took years ago remains unchanged ; 
and if anything were wanting to convince 
me that this opinion is a right one, it is the 
words which have just fallen from your own 
lips. She degraded herself by marrying 
beneath her station, and by marrying one 
who has proved himself to have no pre- 
tensions to the title of a gentleman in any 
sense of the word. For no man worthy of 
marrying into such a family as hers would 
have cherished a scheme of revenge such as 
you have done.” 

“Tt is not revenge. 

ou ” 

“We will not discuss words. 
tended to ruin me. Chance has favoured 
you. I presume you mean to foreclose ?” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, bringing his fist 
down on the table, “I shall foreclose, and 
this house, this estate will be mine, and 
when I take possession of them justice will 
have been done.” 

‘That may be your opinion, Martin ; but 
the satisfaction of revenge is a dangerous 
form of triumph.” 

“ And let me tell you y 

“You have said enough!” interrupted 
the other, rising to his feet. ‘ At present 
this house is mine, and I not only refuse to 
listen to more insults, but I refuse to risk 
expressing my opinions further to a man 
who has entered my house at my own 
invitation. Good morning!” 

* But, I tell you a 

Mr. Stapleton rang the bell. 

“Good morning!” he repeated, icily, as 
the footman appeared. ‘Show Mr. Martin 
out, James.” 

And, with all his iron will, the farmer had 
to obey. 

When he was gone‘the Squire nearly 
broke down. From the window of his 
study he looked out over the Rushcott 
estate ; the beautiful frosty landscape was 
sparkling in the sunlight. From generation 
to generation the Stapletons had looked 
Over that land, rejoicing in its possession. 


It is justice, I tell 


You in- 
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Away down in the valley he could see the 
blue smoke curling above the chimneys of 
Moreton-in-the-Meadow Farm. For genera- 
tions the Martins had lived there, faithful, 
yeoman tenants. And now the Martins 
were the owners of it all. The tears ran 
down the old man’s cheeks as he tried to 
think of the future. The blow to his pride 
had been terrible, first the marriage of his 
son, and now—absolute ruin. So lost was he 
in his misery that he never heard the door 
open and did not know that Muriel had 
entered till a hand was laid on his arm. 

‘“‘ Father, dear, what is the matter? Do 
tell me, and let me try to help you. Iam 
able to bear it, whatever it is.” 

“« My poor child,” he said, huskily, “ you 
will want all the strength that God can give 
you to bear it. Do you know who has just 
been to see me?” 

“Yes. Mr. Martin. 
Can’t he pay his rents ?” 

“Tt is I who cannot pay, Muriel.” 

“ What do you mean, father?” she asked, 
looking anxiously into his face, and taking 
his hand into hers. 

“ All that I have, my lands—this house 
—everything is mortgaged to John Martin. 
And as I cannot pay him the interest— 
I have had heavy losses, dear—he is going 
to foreclose.” 

“I don’t understand. What does that 
mean?” 

‘“‘ That we must leave Rushcott, Muriel. 
Everything will be his now—and we—Oh, 
God help me!” 

She led him gently to his chair and knelt 
down beside him. 

‘Dear, dear father,” she said, “is there no 
way out of it?” 

‘None, dear.” 

“Never mind, father,dear. We have got 
each other, and we must help each other to 
bear it. I can’t realise it. But I will try to 
be brave, father. And you must, too. Why 
has Mr. Martin done this?” 

“You can’t understand, Muriel. He is 
our enemy. He thinks he owes your mother 
and myself a bitter grudge. And this is his 
revenge.” 

“Then I hate him,” she exclaimed, rising 
to her feet; “he is a bad man, father. ] 


What did he want. 
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know he is. I saw him refuse to speak to 
his own son, and—On! father, I forgot 
Arthur—indeed I did. I didn’t mean to 
say that.” 

‘It doesn’t matter,” said the Squire, pain- 
fully catching at his breath. 

“‘T’m so sorry, father. Tell me,” she went 
on; “ever since that day that—that—Arthur’s 
wife came you have been so worried. Has 
he had anything to do with this ? ” 

“No, child—nothing. Sooner or later 
t would have happened anyhow.” 

“ And his wife? Is she to blame?” 

TheSquire pulled himself up with an effort. 

“ Arthur’s wife is an honourable woman !” 
he said, with the air of a man whose con- 
fession is extorted with pain. 

“Oh! father. I am glad to hear you say 
that. Won't you—won’t you forgive 
now that all this has happened ? 
help 

“Go and fetch your mother.” 

She turned reluctantly, and went. 


“ 
+ 


him— 
He might 





Mrs. 
Stapleton was in the morning room, writing 
letters. 

“Does he really want me?” she said. 
“T’m so busy just now. I’ve promised to 
help Lady Collingham with her bazaar, and 
I’m writing to all the friends 1 can think of. 
Well—it will have tu wait.” 

‘* You want to see me, Charles?” she ex- 
claimed, as she entered his study. ‘ What 
is it? JI can’t spare very much time before 
lunch.” 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said; “ I have 
something to tell you that you can scarcely 
bear to hear.” 

And he explained to her, as well as he 
could, that he was ruined. 

At first she could not take it in. It 
seemed so preposterous to her weak mind. 

“ How dare Martin do she ex 
claimed. ‘ Why don’t you give him notice 
to quit at once? 
insult 


this ?’ 


I never heard of such an 

-from a low-bred farmer !” 
Gradually he made her understand. 

she stared at him helplessly. 


Then 
He could not 
bear to tell her that her own extravagance 
was chiefly to blame in the matter. 

“ Charles,” she exclaimed presently, with 
blanched features, ‘what is to become of us? 
What will the county think ?” 
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He shook his head. 

‘When all is over, and the furniture and 
things are sold,” he said, “there may be 
barely enough for us to live upon. We 
must go away somewhere—tnat is—if : 

“Tf what?” 

“1 don’t feel well, dear,” he went on. 
Indeed, he was trembling violently. “Ti 
anything happens to me, I have made my 
will—after Arthur’s marriage. ‘The little 
there is will go to you—and—and 4j 

She burst into a flood of passionate 
tears. 

‘Charles, Charles!” she sobbed, “I can 
ncver face my friends after this. I shall die, 
I know I shall! Oh! why didn’t Arthur 
listen to me, and marry Mabel Harting? 
He might have done so, easily—her mothcr 
told me as much herself. And then he 
could have helped us. Oh! Charles, I can’t 
bear it; I can’t bear it!” 

‘The Squire looked at her sorrowfully. 

“My dear,” he said gravely, “this is net 
the way to take it.” 

“T can’t help it,” she exclaimed bitterly ; 
‘you should never have brought me to this, 
Charles. You should have krown better !” 

‘*God help me!” moaned the Squire, as 
his wife went out of the room; “I am left 
almost alone now!” 

‘They were sad, weary weeks that followed, 
and every day told upon the man—physically 
as well as mentally, while the formalitics 
were being completed. At length he knew 
that within a few days he must leave Rush- 
cott Manor for ever. 














One afternoon, leaning on his daughter’s 
arm, he went into the little parish church 
to say farewell. He read the inscriptions on 
the Stapleton tablets, pointing out with his 
old pride the memorial of that particular 
ancestor who had been “ Faithful to God, 
his Master, and Charles the First, his King.” 

‘‘Promise me, child,” he said, “that | 
shall be brought here to rest with them all. 
I cannot be robbed of that heritage.” 

“Yes, father,” she said, her eyes brim- 
ming over with tears, 


They went out. He paused a moment in 


the path, then turned aside on to the grass. 
“ Sacred to the memory of Olive Martin.” 
What his thoughts were as he looked on 
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that gravestone might be gathered from the 
nard lines that came into his face. 

“ Muriel,” he said, presently, “never choose 
a man unworthy of you for your husband ; 
beneath your station. It is a terrible mis- 
take—a terrible mistake! She brought 
much misery on herself and others.” 

“Tf ever I make a choice,” said Muriel 
gravely, “ may it bring much happiness on 
others and myself as well.” 








“Tell your mother to come—I want 
her. 

She ran quickly to her mother’s room 
with the message, and then summoned a 
servant. 

‘Go to the village and telegraph to Stan- 
borough for the doctor,” she exclaimed ; 
“ your master is ill.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed feebly, as she re- 
turned and Mrs. Stapleton came to him. 


Squire Stapleton was dead! 


He dic 


very white. 


not heed her. He had turned 


“Let us go home—aye—home,” he said. 

She looked at him anxiously and tightened 
her arm in his. Slowly, slowly they walked 
back to the Manor House. He lingered 
on the broad steps leading to the door. 
Achoking sob escaped him. *He remembered 
how he had stood there on his coming of age, 
his father’s hand resting proudly on_ his 
shoulders, the tenants cheering him from the 
drive below, 

“Muriel,” he said, as they reached the 
hall, “I don’t feel well. Let me rest a 
moment here.” 

She led him to the great oak settee, with 
the Stapleton arms carved on its back. 


“ You are both here—that is right—Muriel 
—take care of your mother, child!” 

“Charles, Charles, what is the matter? 
Speak to me, dear—what is it ?” 

He smiled feebly, sinking back as he did 
SO. 

“God bless you both,” he whispered. “I 
wish Arthur—no—no !” 

‘There was a moment or two of agonised 
silence. Suddenly he sprang up, a livid 
colour rose to his cheeks, his eyes sparkled 
with proud fire. 

“Turn me out of Rushcott Manor?” he 
cried, in a clear, loud voice. = Never ‘\ 

hen he sank back with a sigh. They 
bent over him anxiously. 
was dead! 


Squire Stapleton 


gs 








London's Week-Day Services 
By the Rev. Charles Herbert 


HE weekday service is practically 
an institution owing its origin to 
the growth of “Greater London.” 
In the days when city merchants 

and their employees lived in the city itself, 
the ordinary services found numerous atten- 




















dants. With the growth, however, of the 
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(E. Mills, photo, London) 
The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
suburbs, the residential population was 


depleted, and the majority of City churches 
and chapels found themselves without a 
congregation. Consequently, even to justify 
their existence, it has been necessary to 
reach the people while they are in the City, 
and, as will be seen in many cases, this is 
done successfully. Most of the churches, as 
a matter of course, hold Lenten services year 
by year, but the object of this article is to 
show the regular efforts that are being made 
to secure congregations by suiting the hour 
to the people. 

One of the most original ideas is that 
put into practice at the church of All 
Hallows, London Wall. The former rector 
had noticed that a great number of men 
and girls took advantage of the cheap 
“Workmen’s trains” to reach Liverpool 
Street at an early hour, and in order to save 


the difference between the ordinary fares 
were ready even to wait about, aimlessly, till 
work began much later. Heat once opened 
the church at half-past six in the morning, 
and from that time until nine o’clock the 
girls only too gladly troop in, and there is 
an average of 250 who use the church to 
sit in. Books, chiefly those published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge and the Religious Tract Society, are 
supplied them to read, and at a quarter to 
eight o’clock there is a short service. That 
it has met a real need is evidenced by the 
constant use to which the church is put. 
A tent has also been erected for men, which 
is about to give place to a more permanent 
structure in the shape of a hall. 


Exeter Hall 


For twenty-one years there has been a 
mid-day service held in Exeter Hall, the 
first part of it taking the form of a prayer- 
meeting, and concluding with an address 
from speakers who are drawn from: the fore- 
most ranks of all the denominations. It is 
held-in one of the small halls, which at 
present has been found quite large enough 
for the attendance. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday there are also services in the evening, 
and they are mainly attended not by 
members of the Y.M.C.A. but passers by, 
who have been attracted in, or perhaps 
invited by the workers of the Association. 
The secretary believes that by these services 
they reach more non-church goers than any 
other organisation; and as proof of it he 
points out that when the evangelists, Fuller- 
ton and Smith, took these meetings, that out 
of zoo who passed through the inquiry- 
room after the meetings, only a round dozen 
came from within four miles of Exeter 
Hall. 


Christchurch, Westminster Bridge 
Road 
Thuisday at twelve o’clock is also the 
day and hour when the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A., holds a service at “Christchurch,” 
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Westminster Bridge Road, so long the scene 
of the labours of the late Rev. Newman Ha|l, 
D.D. The place is hardly central enough to 
attract large crowds; but the possil ilities 
before a service of th:s kind are shown by the 
fact that from different quarters acongregation, 
chiefly of Christian workers, gather together 
week after week, especially if Mr. Meyer 
himself is preaching. The presence of this 
congregation is itself an argument for the 
necessity of some such service, which would 
meet, among other needs, the wants of the 
large numbers who, because they spend 
their Sabbath in “giving out” to Sabbath 
schools and missions, need some opportunity 
of “ taking in.” 


The City Temple 
“This service has been held for rearly 
thirty-three years.” Such was the announce- 


ment at the City Temple, and at the end of 


thirty-two years it is stil] healthy, vigorous, : nd 
flourishing. The explanation? It lies chiefly 
in the marvellous personality of Dr. Joseph 
Parker. ‘The service is unique, because the 
man who conducts it is unique. The in- 
cisiveness of St. Paul, the flame of a prophet, 
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who has mused till the fire burned, the 
ready wit of a humorist, the apt touch of a 
‘‘ master of assemblies,” are all his, and the 
utterance of the preacher is therefore a 
series of surprises. It would be very difficult 
to find speaking to equal it in power to 
arouse and sting the conscience into activity. 

The preacher, a man small of stature, 
severely neat in appearance, clad in a black 
gown, rises after the introductory hymn, and 
a voice, the like of which is se!dom heard, 
exclaims in.deeply reverent tones, “ Let us 
worship God!” Anxiously we wait for him 
to begin his prayer, and wait in vain. The 
silence deepens, tiil it can be felt ; the pause 
and the hush grow more impressive. Then, 
out of the silence, a voice glides upon the 
air: “QO Though gentle One, give us some 
hint of thy nearness! We do not want the 
token for our eyes, we want the sign for our 
souls. May not our hearts burn within us 
whilst we commune at thine altar? May 
we not hear something in the soul we have 
never heard with the outward ear ? In thine 
own way bring the sign; after thine own 


measure grant the blessing! May every one: 


know that God is at hand, not afar off! 
And that the cross is the nearest objcct 
to the vision of the heart. Wonderful is 
that, cross of Thine, Son of Man—Son of 
God! Deeper than all our sin, higher than 
all our thought, wider than all our desire! 
Can we not live near the cross, and serve the 
cross, till the bitterness of death will be past, 
and we shall be already in the company of 
those who are clothed in white, and in 
whose heart there is no pain?” Another 
silence follows and the crowd thrills with 
expectation. Then the melodious voice 
rolls on. ‘ Answer our questionings in the 
heart of each of us! Answer us now! 
When our God answereth the questionings of 
men, men hear the truth, and it makes them 
free!” The last word cuts its way sharply 
through the air, almost startling the con- 
gregation with its emphasis. ‘Then, as they 
wait, like a deep-toned bell the rich voice 
exclaims, “Amen!” and there is a rustle 
as a throng waking into a sense of their own 
personal existence. ‘Ihe hymns are led by 
the magnificent organ, and though the 
choir is scanty the congregation supplies 
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the lack, finding that the hymns are set to 
tunes in which all can join, and having done 
their part by singing two hymns they sit 
back waiting for “the Doctor” to do his. 
But they are very quickly leaning forward 
intent upon his utterance, anxious not to 
lose a syllable.. There is no need to describe 
Dr. Parker’s sermons—Behold, they are 
written in the papers of the time, and many 
volumes contain them ; it is sufficient to say 
that his force lies in his suggestiveness and 
his masterly phrasing. The large numbers 
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Rev. Thomas Grear 


of preachers, who gather at this service, 
doubtless do so of the former 
element. ‘ He sets the shuttles at work 
within me!” exclaimed one ministerial 
hearer. And another aptly described ‘the 
Doctor” as “a finger post.” Thursday 
after ‘Thursday they gather around him, not 
as one scornfully remarked “to get their 
next Sunday’s sermons,” but to get the 
spirit into them that will help to produce 
them. 

The sermon over there is a solo, during 
the singing of which the collection is taken, 
and the solo is generally one of Sankey’s 


because 
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with a chorus—“ Iam not young enough to 
despise Sankey’s!” says the Doctor. The 
clock hand is barely reaching one when the 
service is concluded and the crowd departs, 
“every man to his own inheritance”; but 
be that what it may, it will be administered 
with greater energy and faithfulness because 
of the straight-hitting and stirring words to 
which they have listened. 


Bishopsgate Chapel 


For seven years, with an increasing suc- 
cess that has justified the experiment, the 
Rev. Thomas Grear has held dinner-hour 
services on Wednesdays. Dissatisfied with 
being ‘‘a voice crying in a wilderness ” on 
Sundays, and discerning in the central situa- 
tion of the formerly crowded chapel a position 
of real usefulness, Mr. Grear determined to 
make the place a power for good in the week. 
He started in the schoolroom, but soon 
adjourned to the chapel, and every Wednes- 
day there is an organ recital for fifteen 
minutes, after which there is a brief service 
for twenty minutes more. ‘The services are 
undenominational, representatives of different 
sections of the Christian church taking the 
services and preaching. So much have they 
been appreciated that spontaneously it was 
requested that a collection should be taken, 
another proof of the fact already taught the 
churches by General Booth that the working 
man is not afraid of collections. Not content, 
however, with the success attending this 
service, Mr. Grear has recently taken another 
stride towards an ever-open church. It 
dawned upon him that if he could get some 
of the foremost preachers to come down and 
preach from their suburban and central 
churches, there were many in the city who 
would be glad of an opportunity of hearing 
them. So, anticipating that the uncertainty 
of knowing whom they would hear if he hada 
different man each day, he arranges with a 
well-known preacher to take a month, and 
every ‘Tuesday as a result the city-worker can 
hear a splendid sermon, During February 
Ir. Clifford took the services, and in March 
Dr. Hunter, and amongst others who preached 
in May were Dr. Fairbairn, Dr. Horton, and 
Rev, Alex Connell. Once more the organ 
recital is given from one o'clock, and @ 
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quarter of an hour later the service begins, 
and is over in forty minutes. ‘The numbers 
that gather are positive proof that these ser- 
vices have met a felt need. 


Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral 

Daily services in the Abbey are one of 
the features of life in London that no 
visitors from the provinces cares to miss. 
At eleven and four o’clock the white-rol ed 
choristers can be seen passing from the 
school (where they receive their education 
in return for their choral services) to the 
splendid nave in which the daily services 
have been held ‘or many, many years. It is 
certainly one of the greatest treats that 
London can afford, to listen to the highly 
trained and sweet voices of this famous 
Abbey choir. ‘The service wants but one 
thing to add to its completeness, and that is 
a daily sermon. : 

Now, the Cathedral services at St. Paul’s 
are very much like those at the Abbey, but a 
ereat deal more is made of the sermon. 
‘There is no rigid system at work, but very 
frequently indeed there is a mid-day preach- 
ing, at which one scarcely knows whether 
more to pity the preacher or the congrega- 
tion. ‘The preacher is a voice, a voice that 
wakes the echoes of the vast building: the 


congregation listens perplexed to a series of 


sounds, which, to all but those immediately 
beneath the pulpit are empty of all meaning. 
The writer of this article went to hear the 
late Father Dolling at one of these mid-day 
services, but 

If he tried he could not utter 

Half he said when thus they met, 


for the simple reason that he hadn’t heard 
it ‘The fact is, that the services at St. 
Paul’s, which might be a stupendous influence, 
are to a large extent wasted. Why cannot 
the preaching be held in some side chapel 
of the vast building ? 
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Enough has now been said to show that 
given a service that adapts itself to the 
convenient hour, from tie people’s point of 
view, a congregation is an assured fact. 
Look at the audiences that gather week by 
week, during Lent, if proof is needed that 
the people are eager to hear! The personality 
of the preachers may have, and probably 
does have, something to do with it ; but the 
fact ren.ains that the church that is willing 
to adapt itself to the requirements of the 
neighbourhood with regard to the hour fixed 
for service, finds a responsive public. 

Pondering this fact has led the writer to 
dream of what might be accomplished by an 
ever-open church. Supposing that in the 
Strand, “‘where the clans gather,” there 
were not only theatres open to attract, but a 
building where every night in the week some 
gifted orator, or expositor, stood ready to 
deliver a finer what would be 
London’s response? In the East-End, the 
Mile End Assembly Rooms of Mr. IF. 
Charrington attempt this very thing, and the 
result is certainly not disappointing. In the 
West-End no one tries it and the result is 
therefore uncertain. At present, except 
during the May meetings, the suburban 
resident or the provincial visitor finds no- 
wheye to go except to the theatres. He may 
search the newsfaper announcements and 
search in vain. It is quite possible that an 
arrangement might be made in some such 
central place as the City Temple or Spa 
Fields Chapel, or in a building specially 
erected for the purpose in the Strand, or 
some central thoroughfare, where there migit 
be the services of a permanent choir and the 
presence weck by week of some greatly 
gifted preacher. 
easily met! 


message, 


‘The cost, surely, would be 
The average “pittite” will 
willingly pay two shillings and sixpence to 
see a play ; and the religious public would, 
we believe, pay that or anything to have the 
chance, night after night, of gratifying its 
own tastes. It certainly is worth a trial. 


” 
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In the Grip of the Brigands* 
By Ellen M. Stone 


IIIL—THE MOTHER AND THE BABY 


AYS had deepened into weeks, 
and weeks into months, since 
September 4, the day after our 
capture, when I had informed the 

brigands of the delicate condition in which 
my fellow captive, Mrs. Tsilka, was found. 
When they first asked me my opinion as to the 
length of time which might elapse before the 
ransom could be paid, I had told them that 
on account of Mrs. Tsilka it would be im- 
possible that we could remain with them more 
than three months. They then thought that 
the term of our captivity would be far shorter 
than that, as they afterwards confessed to us, 
deceiving themselves with the idea that the 
money would be forthcoming immediately, 
within not more than twenty or thirty days. 

During November, as negotiations were 
dragging their slow lengths along, and there 
seemed no prospect of our speedy release, 
although we were always hoping for it, 
Mrs. Tsilka began to be troubled because 
she could make no preparations for the little 
one whose coming was drawing near. I 
took it upon myself to inform the brigands 
of the state of things, and in very plain 
language told one of them of the exigencies 
of the situation. I told him that Mrs. Tsilka 
had everything prepared in her home for the 
little one, but as they were holding us cap- 
tives, and it was impossible for her to avail 
herself of that preparation, something else 
must be done. It was very trying to the 
feelings of my young companion to have any 
allusion to this subject made in her presence, 
but we were shut up to the inevitable. We 
were confined in the same enclosure, which 
afforded us the only opportunity for conver- 
sation with any of our guards, Nor was it 
a pleasant subject of conversation for the 
brigand. His face looked anxious, even 
troubled. I fancy it is not an easy thing 
for brigands to know where to turn to find 
materials for a baby’s wardrobe. He looked 

* Copyright 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. J. McClure. 


so stern that my heart almost quailed, but 
the exigency was imperative. I told him we 
must have some kind of white woollen cloth 
—flannel if they could find it—and some thin 
white cotton cloth for the little dresses. He 
heaved a deep sigh, and finally said, “Well, 
make a list of the most indispensable things, 
and we will see what we can do about getting 
them.” 

During some of our waiting days we were 
in a small stone enclosure which must at 
some time have been a stable, as we knew 
from the cradle for the hay over our heads. 
The space here was’so limited that when a 
fit of restlessness came upon me, there was 
only a narrow strip outside the corner where 
was spread the straw for our bed, in which 
I could take one, two, three, four steps in 
the direction of the doorway, and then turn 
tack. Thus back and forth I paced when 
the mood was strong upon me: this was all 
the exercise possible to be obtained, and this 
only when the guards were outside. 

We passed a Sabbath day here. One 
of the men occupied his time making a 
moccasin, sitting in the doorway ; another, 
in his blue uniform, stretched himself out 
close behind him, with his head upon a 
squash in lieu of a pillow, and slept long 
and deeply. Meanwhile we sat quietly in an 
inner corner upon our bed, reading from the 
Bible, or talking softly together of what those 
blessed hours meant to our dear ones from 
whom we were so far separated. We 
imagined them going to the House of God 
together, and knew that they would not fail 
to remember their lost ones, in their prayers 
there. The only light which came to us, 
fell through the open door, and after a time, 
tempted by the sunshine and the blue sky, 
Mrs. ‘TSilka asked if it were not possible to 
go outside. ‘The brigands carefully recon- 
noitred, and said we might go. There was 
a sound of shovelling, as though a space 
were being cleared. Then some of those 
indispensable brigand cloaks were spread 
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down against the stone walls of the stable; 
other cloaks were thrown over us in case 
any untimely eye should see us and discover 
the captives, and we were directed to sit 
down under the thatched lean-to roof. A 
high wall still shut us in, but we gave our- 
selves up to the delight of the beautiful sky 
stretched above us, and a glimpse of the 
verdure of far-away hills ; soon, however, 
the stench of the barn-yard, for such it was, 
made itself so obnoxious that we were forced 
to retreat within. As twilight fell, the spell 
of the remembrance of Sabbath evenings at 
home came strongly upon me, and I said to 
Mrs. Tsilka, “‘ Do you think we might sing?” 
Of course, I knew that only under our breath 
might we sing some of the sweet gospel 
hymns, but all desire to sing was immedi- 
ately vanquished when that blue-garbed 
brigand, whose sharp ears had caught the 
low-toned remark, said to Mrs. Tsilka, ‘ Let 
her understand that she is to do nothing 
here without permission.” ‘That night we 
were taken out after dark to lie under the 
trees upon a knoll whence we could see the 


moon rise, and watch it moving through 
the starry heavens during the night hours, 
The fresh air and the calm skies quieted 
our tortured nerves, and toward morning 


we slept. As the guards changed during 
the night, each took care to see that we 
were well covered. This was their habit, for 
they manifested in this way also, as well as in 
their care for our food, their anxiety to keep 
their captives well, that they might secure all 
the ransom for which they hoped. 

They were moving frequently from one 
place to another at night, as they had done 
from the first. Once we found ourselves 
shut in some place partly underground, 
from the ceiling of which, between the slats, 
looked down at us a long lean rat. At first 
he was at a distance, but as the brigands 
left us, after completing their task of 
arranging our couch, of dried leaves and 
hay, the rat came cautiously nearer, until 
he looked down upon us from a broad 
crevice just over our heads! An inch of 
candle, stuck upon a log, gave all the light 
which we had in the dingy place, but it 
lasted long enough for me to snatch up 
a stick, with which I was rejoiced to find 
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that I could reach the ceiling. Thus armed, 
I lay down by Mrs. Tsilka’s side. For a 
time I kept watch, occasionally striking the 
slats a blow from the stick to remind our 
visitor that we were awake and on guard. 
Mrs. Tsilka, with a woman’s natural anti- 
pathy to rodents, was quite nervous, but 
finally sleep overcame even her fears. We 
saw no more of the rat, however. 

The next day found Mrs. Tsilka suffering 
with an attack of fever; this made our 
captors very anxious, and they were obliged 
to remove us to a place of confinement 
above ground, lest her sickness should take 
on a more serious form. In her weakened 
condition, it was far easier for her to give 
way to depression, which still further alarmed 
them. Without explaining to us why he did 
so, we observed that a brigand of a peculiarly 
jolly turn of mind came in to see us for an 
hour or two on several evenings, and fell 
into conversation of a merry strain with 
those who kept guard over us. They laughed 
at his jokes and funny stories, and before 
we knew it we were laughing too, and our 
spirits rose; this insured us more comfort- 
able and restful sleep. 

The beautiful weather which marked the 
earlier part of our captivity had given way to 
rainy days. It was no longer possible to 
spend the nights out of doors, or even 
to have a walk under the darkness of 
evening. The strict confinement told heavily 
upon us both, but especially upon Mrs. ‘Tsilka. 
The monotony of our days was wearisome in 
the extreme. Once in a great while we asked 
the guard who happened to be with us, if it 
were not possible to find from somewhere 
water and convenience to do a little in- 
dispensable washing. If they found it 
practicable, the water would be forthcoming 
some time during the day, together with 
some wooden trough or kettle in which we 
might wash out a few pieces. We had each 
but one towel. The number of our hand- 
kerchiefs was very limited. We had but 
one change of undergarments, our one pair 
of stockings pieced out by two pairs of 
men’s black cotton socks, which the brigands 
had provided for us. When our condition 
became too filthy to be longer borne, we put 
in our plea for water and soap. If they 
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granted it for laundry purposes, we could 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to stretch 
our one blanket, with an extension made by 
my mackintosh, if necessary, to screen off a 
corner in which we might have the rare 
luxury of a bath. Of course, if a man was 
on guard in the room, we asked him to go 
outside for a short time, which he was 
usually willing to do. It was by no means 
an infrequent occurrence for us to remark 
one to the other, in commenting upon the 
stench arising from the men’s clothes, that 
our own also were disagreeably odorous. 
It was not every day that we could have 
the luxury of washing even our faces, 
because of searcity of water. We must 
have water to drink. We could more easily 
go with unwashed faces and hands. Hence 
it was not so strange that our one piece of 
toilet soap, provided by the brigands, lasted 
us fully three months. 

At length there came a day when a 
bundle was given to us. No shopper at 
home more eagerly opens her packages after 
an expedition to the stores, than we un- 
rolled that package of cloth. it was without 
paper or string, so its contents were soon 
disclosed to our eyes. There were the white 
woollen cloth and the thin white cotton 
cloth. The former was the coarsest I ever 
saw, and the latter was only the thin, cheap 
cheese-cloth identical with that which the 
brigands used for the cleaning of their guns. 
There were also spools of cotton for our 
sewing. Mrs. Tsilka was willing to make 
the best of what was brought to her, and 
merely remarking that that coarse flannel 
would grow softer with washing, she took 
the shears and speedily cut out several 
blankets, the little pinning-blankets, and one 
tiny shirt. From the cheese-cloth she cut 
three little dresses, two little caps, and 
as many shirts, and a head kerchief for both 
herself and for me. Now our work was 
ready for us. With zest we seated ourselves 
close by the window to take advantage of all 
the light there was.* Oh, the blessedness 
of work! The hours had seemed to us 
interminable before. After our _ morning 
devotions, we had occupied ourselves in 
talking together and sleeping to gain strength 
for a possible journey at night. 
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Our meals were not varied enough in 
foods nor sumptuous enough in the serving 
to consume much time. Sometimes when 
one of the head men came in, and inquired 
how we were passing the time, we would say, 
‘“‘ Oh, we’re sitting and talking, and talking 
and sitting.” But now all was changed. 
We were occupied quietly and happily. We 
could even lift cheerful faces when one of 
the brigands asked us what we were doing. 

The hours and days sped away more 
swiftly, yet as we were always asking each 
morning, “Is there no news?” “ Has no 
one come during the night?” The guards, 
always answered us in the negative, and met 
our exclamations of disappointment over the 
long delay, by assurances of their even greater 
disappointment, because of the embarrass- 
ments to which they were subjected to keep 
us safely, and to provide for us, while the 
negotiations were so inexplicably prolonged. 
Perhaps the delays may have been better un- 
derstood by them than by us, but for us at 
least, kept in ignorance as we were, all was 
most mysterious. If money had been raised, 
as the brigands claimed it had been, why 
could it not be paid over and we be freed ? 

Quite teo soon we had finished binding 
the blankets with crossway bands of plain 
cotton cloth, and had made the little dresses 
and pinning-blankets. Still there was no 
word of release. We had been transferred 
to a sheepfold on a hillside. 

Macedonia is a pastoral country. As the 
season advances the shepherds lead their 
flocks of sheep and goats from the plains to 
the more abundant verdure on surrounding 
hills, and later, as the herbage becomes 
scanty there, they ascend still higher upon 
the mountains. As the cold of winter 
approaches, these Wallachian shepherds re- 
trace their steps, leaving many a sheepfold 
and shepherd’s hut unoccupied upon the 
mountains and hillsides. Some of these are 
long, covered log structures, others are 
circular in shape, or parallelograms of stone 
walls upon the outside, with a lean-to 
thatched roof, one edge of which rests upon 
the wall, and the other upon supports of 
timbers. Under this roof are sheltered the 
sheep and goats from sun or storm; in the 
centre is an open court. It was in a sheep- 
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fold of the latter sort that we nov found 
ourselves. The brigands were all about us ; 
one corner was reserved for us. From 
somewhere they had found straw which they 
spread down upon the hard ground, and 
hung a screen of boughs and leaves before 
us. We could look freely into the open 
yard. ‘The weather was 

now cold, and _ our 

fiigers were often too 

chilled to allow us ‘to ns 

work, but when the sun 

had warmed the air, we 

opened the package 

which was  becomiag 

so precious to 

Mrs. ‘T’silka’s 

heart, for it 

contained the 

humble ward- 

robe which we 

were preparing 

for her baby. 

At least we 

could see now, 

and we feather- 
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Some of Mr. Tsilka's congregation 








stitched wherever we could find any excuse for 
feather -stitching, and hem-stitched wherever 
we could put in a tuck or hem. This was all 
the work we had, and we made the most of 
it. One of the coarse blankets even bears a 
row of embroidery done with simple white 
cotton thread, upon which Mrs. Tsilka, in 
her passion for work, occujied several other- 
wise tedious hours. No young mother in 
happier surroundings takes more pride in 
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her daintily lined and perfumed drawer, 
in which she lays the beautiful wardrobe 
for. her little child, than did this brave- 
hearted woman, as she undid the square 
of coarse hempen cloth which contained 
her little one’s outfit. It was the best she 
could provide. Her loving fingers often 


building in the foreground is the church where 
Mr. Tsilka preached 


un Kortcha, in Albania, where Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka lived. The 


folded and rearranged the little garments, 
which, in our rude surroundings, actually 
seemed soft and dainty. We varied our 
work with investigations in the saddle-bags, 
to see if haply there remained any apples or 
pears, with which the brigands occasionally 
supplied us. We were fortunate indeed to 
have so many of them, and some varieties 
were very nice. 

When my companion was overborne, as 
she sometimes was, with her sorrowful 
memories and her longings for her dear ones, 
especially in anticipation of her coming trial, 
I more than suspected that the brigands 
sometimes got up some sort of a show of 
athletics or manceuvres, or a game, to divert 
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her attention from herself, for they were 
greatly disconcerted when she was more 
than usually sad, and evidently distressed if 
she gave way to tears. Their superstitious 
fears were strong upon them, lest some harm 
should come to her or to her little child. To 
avert the threatened curse they took many 
precautions, which greatly alleviated our 
condition as captives. Here we_ plainly 
recognised the good hand of our God in 
permitting Mrs. Tsilka to be my companion, 
rather than the one whom the brigands had 
purposed originally to take. It was also a 
great relief to talk freely in English when- 
ever we would, which I could never have 
done with Mrs. Qosheva, who knew only her 
own language, Bulgarian. 

One evening when a storm of sleet and 
snow was beginning, the brigands removed 
us from that exposed spot, in which, never- 
theless, we had so rejoiced in the fresh air, 
and shut us in where it was warmer indeed, 
but where we suffered greatly from the 
confinement and from the odours from their 
incessant smoking, and their uncleanliness. 
During our long stay with them, we observed, 
however, that there were some rare excep- 
tions to this characteristic of brigand life. 
One morning we had opened our eyes in 
our dingy place of confinement, to see a 
wonderful sight. A new guard had been 
set over us during the night, one whom we 
had not seen before. He had evidently just 
washed his face and hands, as my eyes 
opened upon him, and was bvsily wiping his 
face and neck with a towel which somewhat 
approached whiteness; then instead of 
thrusting it into his bag, as was the custom 
of the men; he found a crotch or a nail, 
and hung it up to dry. Then he proceeded 
to comb his hair and beard ; to pull down 
his blouse, and to tighten his cartridge belt, 
and make himself the spruce, trim-looking 
brigand which we always thereafter remarked 
him to be. We had previously supposed 
that every brigand must necessarily be 
grimy and dirty; this one proved that it 
was possible for one to be reasonably neat 
and clean. Sometimes we felt tried with 
him, when we saw that his lavish use of 
water for his face and hands must necessarily 
deprive the majority of the rest from the 
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Once we watched 


possibility of washing. 
him as he played laundry-maid. He spent 
a great deal of time upon himself, and had 
given the most of a Sabbath day to changing 
his clothes and freshening himself. Later 
in the open yard he secured utensils with 
which to perform his washing. Kettle after 
kettle of water he used, both hot and cold, 
and finally left his clothes in soak during 
the rest of the rainy day. When we were 
owered to start on our journey the next 
night, he brought them wet, tied up in a 
handkerchief, and asked us to put them into 
the saddle-bags. Wondering why he did 
not put them in his own satchel on his back, 
we somewhat reluctantly complied with his 
demand. - 

The time had long since passed for the ° 
expected arrival of our tiny guest. Mrs. 
Tsilka sometimes impatiently longed for her 
little one to break up the monotony of our 
lives, and furnish us occupation and amuse- 
ment. I could not share with her this 
eagerness, from fear of the possible compli- 
cations which might arise. How could we 
provide for the needs of a baby? How 
could we protect it from the cold on 
our travels during the wintry nights? 
Would the brigands have patience with the 
baby when it should cry? No, I could not 
cgree with her, but hoped and prayed that 
the day might come for our release before its 
birth. I pleaded with the brigands to release 
Mrs. Tsilka, if it were possible for them to 
find some place to which to send her ; if not 
to her home, or to some place where her 
mother might be with her, at least to some 
house in which she could have the ministries 
of women, and some of the comforts of a 
home. I announced to them my willing- 
ness to remain alone with them until I 
could be ransomed, if they would only have 
mercy upon her, but they, as well as we, 
were nightly expecting word from their 
messenger, concerning the results of the 
negotiations for our ransom, So they pro 
crastinated and procrastinated. 

Meantime some change came over their 
plans, as we judged from their movements, 
though they vouchsafed no information. 
‘They compelled us to take long journeys 
night after night, and Mrs. Tsilka, as well as 
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I, was ten hours in the saddle the night 
preceding her baby’s birth. These nightly 
journeys occasioned her untold sufferings. 
On the last night, when the path became 
too steep to permit us to ride up, we were 
compelled to dismount and climb. A man 
on either side assisted each of us, and one 
behind Mrs. Tsilka tried to give her addi- 
tional help. Overcome by her weakness and 
pain, she moaned out to them, ‘“ Leave me 
here to die. I cannot go any farther.” 
Moved to pity by her extreme agony, the 
brigands encouraged her by saying, “Only 
a few steps more,” and supported her far 
more tenderly than they had ever dreamed 
they could support a captive. That night 
was the beginning of the Turkish feast of 
Bairam. We had seen the flash and heard 
the report of muskets far below, as the path 
wound around high up on the mountain 
side. The end of the ten hours’ journey 
found us hidden in an isolated hut, whose 
space was almost entirely monopolised by 
two huge wine-casks, Just under the one 
opposite the doorway, between it and the 
glowing open fire built upon the earth floor, 
were spread the straw and leaves for our bed. 
Upon this we sank down exhausted, and 
were soon in a deep sleep. It seemed to 
me not long after, when I was roused by 
Mrs. Tsilka moving about, quite contrary to 
her usual custom after the fatigues of such a 
night’s journey. She said that she was so 
restless and in so much pain that it was im- 
possible to sleep. There was little sleep 
for either of us during that day. Perhaps 
one of the guards suspected what was about 
to transpire, even before I did. It was 
evidently his responsibility to plan for the 
movements of the party at that time, for he 
came to me and talked very seriously about 
the desirability of our continuing our journey 
the next night, and hoped that Mrs. Tsilka 
would understand how- extremely necessary 
it was that we should go on at least one 
night more. I told him that he knew per- 
fectly well how willing Mrs. Tsilka had 
proved herself to be to do all that was 
possible. She had said to them most 
pathetically one day, “I shall go as far as I 
can, and when I cannot travel longer you 
must leave me, if you cannot stop.” As 


- her pallid features. 
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the day wore away it became at last clear to 
Mrs. Tsilka that she could not go on that 
night, and about ten o’clock Turkish, or 
four in the afternoon, I communicated this 
fact to the brigand. He looked serious in 
the extreme, and even concerned, I thought, 
but simply said, “If she cannot go, we 
must find some other way,” and went away 
to confer with the members of the band, 
who were somewhere else. 

Meanwhile we made what preparations 
were possible to us for the long dreaded 
and long anticipated event. Only one guard, 
and he one of the youngest of the band, 
remained by the fire. He sat with his face 
between his hands, sobered by the momen- 
tousness of the hour, and before I said to 
him that he might go out and guard us from 
the outside, he must have learned enough of 
what his mother had borne for him, to make 
him a tenderer and nobler man in his 
thoughts of mothers, if his heart were not 
altogether seared by his lawless life. He 
had heard the petition to Him who was born’ 
of a human mother, when Mrs. Tsilka had 
groaned: “I shall die! Pray for me!” 
and He who has promised: “ While they 
are yet speaking I will hear,” fulfilled His 
word, and sustained in her, her-~ heroic 
endurance. 

- At alittle before eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, in the light of the fire, aided only by a 
smoking tin kerosene lamp, a tiny maiden 
joined our band of captives. As I took her 
in my hands and looked into the wee face, a 
great wave of love filled my soul, and I said 
to the mother, “I congratulate you with all 
my heart. You have a blessed baby girl!” 
She thanked me, while a sweet content filled 
In that chilly, draughty 
place, there was need of speed, lest our newly 
arrived guest should find this world too harsh 
in its reception toher. I passed her over to 
the old woman whom the brigands had found 
somewhere, and brought some distance to be 
with us during that hour of trial. With no 
bathing, without being rubbed even with 
vaseline, which had been procured for the 
emergency, from one of the brigands who 
was provided with it to lubricate his weapons, 
our baby was wrapped in its blankets and 
laid by its mother’s side to rest. Mrs. Tsilka, 
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as a trained hospital nurse, . 
had known just what to 
do, and had told me, her 
wholly inexperienced 
attendant, just what 
should be done at every 
point. She had said, “I 
am not afraid,” and all was 
over, and we thankfully 
realised that mother and 
child were doing well, we 
knew that it was because, 
as she said, “God was 
there.” We had done the 
little that was possible to 
us, and He had done the 
rest. 

It was time to announce 
the advent to that brigand 
keeping guard outside the 
door. What a change had 
come over his face and 
manner, as he re-entered 
the hut! The deep 
depression had given way 
to relief, if not positive 
joy. His movements were 
quick and alert. I said 
he might go and tell the rest of the band 
that all was well. He took a large gourd, 
which had doubtless been left from the 
time of the gathering of the vintage and 
the making of the wine, went to the cask 
which was so nearly over-hanging Mrs. 
Tsilka, and drew a generous potion of 
wine. Then he went out, still maintaining 
that strange brigand silence, to carry the 
glad tidings to his companions. He had 
taken the wine that they might drink to 
the health of the mother and her little 
daughter. : 

Quiet reigned in the hut. The baby 
voice, whose lusty cry had proved that the 
little lungs were strong and well, was hushed. 
The eyes, which had opened so brightly and 
looked upon its strange surroundings in this 
world, were closed, and our little one and 
her mother rested. The old woman, sitting 
by the fire, was a picturesque feature of the 
scene. About her head was wound a white 
kerchief, and her thin, delicate features were 
brought out in strong relief by the firelight. 
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A typical Macedonian road showing the country over which 


Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka were forced 
to travel 


Her village costume suggested that she might 
belong to a family of wandering Wallachian 
shepherds ; but we never knew who she was, 
or where the brigands had found her. We 
had not asked for such assistance, nor sup- 
posed that they could or would provide it if 
we had asked for it. Although she knew 
only the superstitious customs which prevail 
among ignorant, isolated peoples, and could 
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be of no real assistance to us in the great 
need, it was a comfort to have an older 
woman, a mother, with us. She wrapped 
the little form in its swaddling-clothes, and 
attended to the necessary work which 
followed. She hung a kettle of water over 
the fire, into which we put barley to boil to 
provide barley-water for the mother. In 
anticipation of the event which had now 
taken place, we had been obliged to ask our 
captors to provide us some special articles of 
food, such as the mother would need, for 
nourishment. They had looked awed and 
solemnised, realising the gravity of the hour 
which threatened them, and had promised 
to do what they could. They made good 
their word, and had provided for us barley, 
prunes, sugar, and tea, and later found for 
us some potatoes, and more frequently than 
before, a chicken, from which we could 
make broth. When our barley-water was 
ready, so far as we could prepare it with 
no milk to add to it, we gave it to our 
invalid. The baby, too, soon let us know 
that she had come into the world hungry. 
What should we do? Her cries would not 
be stilled ; so, with the mother’s consent, 
we tied a bit of cotton into a thin cloth, 
and dipping it into the barley-water, put it 
into the tiny mouth. ‘The baby took hold 
of it with the greatest eagerness, testifying 
to her appreciation of it by very audible 
smacking. From her first meal this was a 
characteristic of our little maiden, and many 
a laugh we had over baby’s smack, which 
always gave notice of her satisfaction when 
being nursed, or when any one who might 
be holding her, put a finger in her mouth 
to keep her quiet at any particular time. 
“Pon’t you know where baby got her 
smack?” said Mrs. Tsilka to me one day. 
Failing to recall any incident in our ex- 
perience which might suggest it, she added, 


“Don’t you remember how audibly some of 


the men used to fall upon their foods?” 
“Oh yes,” I answered her, we used to say, 
“It sounds like pigs eating at their troughs.” 
“That’s how baby got her smack,” 
Mrs. ‘I’silka. 

When their hunger was satisfied, and the 
muther and baby were composed to sleep, 
and two brigands had resumed their watch 


said 
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by the fire, and the old woman was nodding 
in her place before it, I lay myself down in 
a tiny space under the cask, for my place on 
the back side of the pallet of straw must now 
be given to baby. All was quiet. At some 
time during the night my eyes opened to see 
that that brigand chief had taken up the 
baby, and sat holding it in his strong arms, 
his head nodding over it with uncontrollable 
weariness. The mother, too, had not failed 
to be aware of his action, and had watched 
him sitting there. As she saw with what 
tenderness he held that little form, her fears 
lest the brigands would be cruel to her baby 
began to be allayed, and her heart was 
comforted. 

Sabbath morning dawned bright and 
beautiful. We begged the men to allow the 
door to stand open a little, that Mrs. Tsilka 
might look out and be cheered by a glimpse 
of the bright blue sky. She delighted to 
watch the contrast between the sere, brown 
leaves of the forest and the brilliant blue. 
When lost in sleep during the night she had 
dreamed that windows were open behind 
her. There were no windows in the hut, 
but the spaces between the thatched roof 
overhead and the stone wall upon which its 
support rested, gave abundant opportunity 
for fresh air and mountain breezes to enter 
the apartment. How thankful she was for 
the fresh air, and for our comparative free- 
dom from the guards. ‘The day passed 
quietly and happily. No longer was time 
to hang heavily upon our hands. ‘The 
monotony of our lives was broken up by the 
needs of the mother and her baby ; indeed, 
the days were hardly long enough. We 
stewed some prunes and put a chicken 
to boil. The holy hours passed with a Sab- 
bath quiet in our souls, as we realised 
and more that, although we were 
still captives, the hand of our God was 
good upon us, and we gave Him grateful 
thanks. 

Toward evening a request was brought 
from the rest of the band that they might 
come to congratulate the mother, and see 
the baby. Indeed, one had come the pre- 
vious evening, when on guard-duty outside 
our hut, to assure himself that the report was 
actually true which had been taken to them. 


more 
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Born amongst the Brigands January 3, 1goa 
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Mrs. Tsilka gave a happy consent to their 
request. We arrayed baby in her little best, 
which constituted only in putting about her, 
outside her swaddling-clothes, the white 
crocheted woollen afghan for which they had 
somewhere found us some yarn. After it 
was quite dark, the men came filing in. 
They were in their dull dress—their weapons 
all in place, their hands and faces remark- 
ably clean, I held the baby in my arms. 
Each man passed straight by the fire, which 
burned brightly, and standing by the mother 
lying there in its light, proffered to her his 
congratulations. He then congratulated the 
old woman, sitting by the log which kept the 
sparks from lighting the straw pallet upon 
which Mrs. Tsilka lay. Then each con- 
gratulated me, and looked into the tiny face 
of the baby, murmuring some word of 
blessing, as is their custom. It was a scene 
worthy an artist’s skill) During the day I 
had asked Mrs. ‘I'silka if she had a name for 
baby. ‘Oh yes,” she said, ‘‘I have decided 
upon that. She shall be called Elena. 
That is my mother’s name and yours. She 
shall be named for you both; and in English 
] will call her Eleanor.” Hence the men 
were introduced to baby Elenchie, for we 
must have her name in the diminutive form 
for so tiny a girl. They began to talk in a 
light, even, merry strain. The relief from 
the superstitious fears which had so long 
oppressed them was very great. The care 
which they had taken of Mrs. Tsilka had 
not been in vain. Now,” they said, “we 
must provide an outfit for the baby.” One 
must make her a pair of little moccasins ; 
another, a cloak, such as they wore; another, 
a brigand’s suit; still another, a cap; one 
must compose a song in honour of the 
occasion, and still another must set it to 
music, Their talk had its desired effect, for 
the mother’s fear tock flight, and she lay and 
smiled, happy in the consciousness that 
something had awakened in the heart of 
even the hardest of our captors, and that her 
little one would be guarded safely by them. 
But in proportion as she grew acquiescent 
in the situation, an anger arose within 
my heart. I was thinking of the husband 
and father, whose place was by his wife’s 
bedside ; whose privilege it should have been 
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to hold his little daughter ; and the indig- 
nant question finally leaped from my lips ; 
“Where is the father of this child, who 
ought to be holding her?” I had passed 
her into the hands of one whom I had under- 
stood had little children of his own in Mace- 
donia. The men were not to be daunted 
by this onset, but answered lightly, * Oh, he 
will soon have his family, and baby will be 
old enough then for him to enjoy.” The 
brigand who was holding baby passed her 
back to me, and I gave her, rather half- 
heartedly, I confess, into the outstretched 
arms of Chaoosh. How afraid we had been 
of this terrible-looking,'black-bearded brigand, 
the first time when he had been set as a 
guard over us! He might have been a 
Turkish deserter, for he wore their dark blue 
red-corded uniform, and a fez surmounted 
his thick black hair. He it was who had 
more than once terrified us. One night, 
when we were descending a steep hill on 
foot, through a forest, but a little time before, 
when all were maintaining the strictest 
silence, he had suddenly and without orders 
discharged his musket. Every one sank 
overcome with terror into the shadows of 
the nearest tree, and waited to learn what 
would transpire. Was it a sudden attack 
from some enemy? Soon the guard who 
had been assisting me in the descent, said 
lightly to allay our fears, “Oh, it’s only our 
Chaoosh!” Other brigands appeared upon 
the scene, vociferating, as vehemently as 
they dared, and expressing their disgust by 
spitting, as they said “ That Chaoosh! That 
Chaoosh!” It transpired that Mrs. Tsilka 
had expressed herself too weary to walk 
farther, and the order had been given for 
the horses to be brought to us. Instead of 
leading them up the steep hill, they were 
being brought around and behind our party. 
Chaoosh had seen a strange man leading 
strange horses, and without consulting his 
comrades, had fired. There were no bounds 
to their indignation, but time was too precious 
to be wasted even upon their vituperations. 
The captives were mounted upon the horses, 
and the line moved on as rapidly as possibly, 
to get out of that region of danger. Here 
must have been one of our marvellous 
deliverances, for no attack from any source 
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followed that untimely announcement of our 
whereabouts. 

At another time, when there had been an 
alarm about the hut in which we were con- 
fined, far up on a mountain side, other 
members of the guard had contented them- 
selves with looking out of the foot-square 
window which gave light to our apartment ; 
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“ You must not do so,” he said, * you will 
cause her death of cold. You must do s0 
and so,” emphasising his remark by folding 
her blankets, as well as her afghan, over her 
face. ‘You have not grown up with babies, 
as I have,” he added, as he gave her hack, 
with many other injunctions as to the care 
which I must take of her. I took my lesson 
meekly, for during the four months which 
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his gun upon the glass until it gave way, that 
he might look out more clearly. Faithful as 
a dog to any trust which might be com- 
mitted to him, he yet showed himself rash 
and without judgment, and many a time we 
feared what he might do to us. His were 
the hands which were now outstretched to 
take Baby Elenchie. Grasping her in them 
both, he seated himself at once before the 
fire, Turk fashion, and rocked her back and 
forth. Then he proceeded in h.s quick, 
imperative way to give me a lecture on the 
proper care of a baby. Of course I had 
uncovered the little face to let them see her. 


we had spent with the brigands I had 
learned in good measure my lesson of sub- 
jection. 

Having wished the mother many happy 
years, and the baby a long life, they then 
took their departure and went back to their 
own quarters, wherever those may have been. 
Mrs. ‘I'silka and I sat long that evening 
talking over the marvellous goodness of God 
in softening the hearts of those cruel brigands 
to treat thus tenderly the little child born in 
captivity among them. The joy which filled 
the mother’s heart aided in her recovery, 
and baby seemed from the first disposed to 
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make the best of her surroundings. She was 
a hardy mountain maiden, wonderful to tell. 

The next day there was a talk about 
means for continuing our journey. The 
brigands said it was impossible to remain 
there; we must go on the next night. “Can 
Mrs. Tsilka ride her horse?” inquired the man 
then in charge. “Of course not,” I answered 
him. “I told you long since that if we 
were not released before baby’s birth, we 
should have to stay in some place until her 
mother could grow strong. This was the 
reason that I urged you so hard to free 
Mrs. Tsilka, at least, a few weeks ago.” He 
listened patiently, but still persisted that it 
was imperative for us to journey that night. 
“Then can you make a stretcher on which 
Mrs. Tsilka may be carried ?” I inquired, 
and indicated that our blanket might be 
attached to boughs, one on either end, and 
thus a stretcher be improvised. He looked 
thoughtful, and went away to consult with 
his companions. Later he returned, and said 
they had decided what to do. A stretcher 
was impracticable, because of the narrowness 
of the path in many places. They would 
make a box in which Mrs. Tsilka might 
sit. 

“But,” I objected, “she cannot sit; she 
must recline.” ‘The serious look on his face 
showed that my point added to their 
difficulties, but I was inexorable. “ You 
have cared so long for Mrs. Tsilka, and she 
and her little one are doing well. You 
do not wish her to be injured now,” I 
continued. He yielded the point, and went 
out again to attend to preparations. Toward 
evening a box was brought into our hut, 
which was sadly suggestive in its shape. 
After dark there were arrivals. Ihe animals 
had been brought for the night’s journey. We 
were in readiness in accordance with the 
command of the brigands. The old woman 
had prepared the little one as warmly as 
possible for her exposure to the night winds 
and cold. I had taken the ‘precaution to tie 
bits of sugar into a thin cloth, to provide 
against the crying of the baby from hunger. 

Three of the brigands, from among some 
of the younger of them, lifted Mrs. Tsilka, 
and laid her in the box which had been pre- 


pered for her. She looked up into the 
faces of the men, as they laid her in the 
box, and said, “ Now say, ‘The Lord for- 
give her!’” as is the custom in the East 
when one dead is laid in the casket. The 
men could not bear this. One burst out, 
* Don’t say that,” while the tears stood in his 
eyes, and he was a stern man, not used 
to the manifestation of any tender feeling. 
Meanwhile a conference went on at the 
door, outside and inside. We wondered 
what occasioned the delay. The baby would 
be getting hungry. The mother lay patiently 
waiting in her box, and still they talked and 
talked. By-and-by it appeared that none of 
the animals brought for the journey were 
strong enough to carry the heavy load of 
Mrs. Tsilka in her box strapped upon one 
side of the pack-saddle, with a correspond- 
ingly heavy load upon the other side. Then 
came a proposition that I should go with 
one of those horses, while Mrs. Tsilka and 


Baby Elenchie should remain behind. 


Dismayed at the bare suggestion that they 
should be left alone, in their weakness and 
need, to the tender mercies of those men, 
even though they might be willing to do all 
they could for them, I answered deter- 
minedly, “I will not be separated from 


Mrs. Tsilka.” My heart was filled to burst- 
ing with indignation that they should have 
dared propose such a thing. “ Only to see 
how quickly you will go if circumstances 
demand it!” retorted the brigand in 
charge. However, he did not insist upon 
the demand, and, after further consultation 
with his men, said we might remain there 
that night. We were grateful to God that 
the mother and her baby would have one 
more quiet day before they must be exposed 
to the periis of that mountain road in the 
wintry night. It appeared that the brigands 
had decided that if they were too hard 
pressed by their pursuers, so that they 
could not move Mrs. Tsilka, they would 
disguise her as a village woman, with ker 
baby, and fly with me, for whom they 
demanded the ransom, to some more secure 
spot. We were exceedingly thankful that 
they were never obliged to carry out this plan, 
and we were never separated. 


(To be coul.nued.) 
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The Coronation Procession of William IV. advancing up the Nave of Westminster Abbey 


The Crowning of the King* 


; A Glimpse at the Great and Solemn Ceremony 


FTER an interval of nearly eighteen 
months since his accession, the 
crowning, or as it is more correctly 
described the hallowing, of King 

Edward VII. is about to be carried out with 
all its ancient ceremony in the Abbey Church 
of Westminster. 


* This article is compiled from a volume en- 
titled ““The Coronation Book,” By the Rev. 
J. H. T. Perkins, M.A. The aim of the Author 
of this volume has been to convey, by means of a 
series of separate, though connected pictures, as 
vivid an impression as possible of the splendid 
ceremonial which once surrounded the sacring of 
our English Monarchs, and of which only a 
fragment remains to-day. The utmost care has 
been bestowed on the choice of the illustrations, 
with a view to their adding to the interest of the 
subject-matter. 


From th2 middle of the eighteenth century 
it has been customary to interpose an intervil 
of some very considerable length between the 
accession of a new Sovereign and his actual 
coronation. This practice can lay claim to 
little or no justification. Ancient precedent 
furnishes no evidence whatsoever in favour 
of such an. innovation. The comparatively 
modern coronation of Queen Anne, for 
instance, was separated by a bare interval of 
ten days only from the funeral of her pre- 
decessor, while even at the more recent 
coronations of the early Georges, a few 
months only intervened. From the accession 
of George III., however, the period of court 
mourning for a deceased Sovereign has been 
prolonged toa most unusual length. More 
over, with the advent of each coronation in 
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its turn, a steadily increasing demand appears 
to have been made upon those responsible 
for the carrying out of the vast preparations. 
The general result consequently has been to 
place the coronation at so distant a date 
that a large portion of its own peculiar 
significance has wholly disappeared from the 
popular mind. The unfortunate character 
of this innovation is more especially to be 
found in the general influence which it has 
exercised upon the religious aspect of the 
ceremony. Obviously, it is by no means an 
easy matter to realise that a monarch, who 
has already been performing the main func- 
tions of kingship for well nigh a twelvemonth, 
derives his distinctively regal character 
from the solemn ceremony of “ sacring,” 
which he undergoes at the hands of the 
Episcopate of the English Church. 

In olden times the first of 
the coronation ceremonies, and 
from a spectacular point of 
view the most imposing, was 
the Royal progress through the 
city from the Tower of London 
to Westminster Hall. Numer- 
ous accounts. have descended 
to our own day of this most 
fascinating feature of the corona 
tion solemnity. Henry IV., for 
instance, was attended by no 
fewer than 6000 horsemen in 
all, while streams of white and 
red wine flowed in rich profu- 
sion from the fountains which 
adorned Cheapside and other 
streets. Again in honour of 
Edward VI. a rope was fastened 
from the battlements of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to an anchor at the 
Dean’s Gate, or to quote 
Holinshed’s quaint description 
—‘Paul’s steeple laie at 
anchor!” No sooner did the 
royal boy make his appear. 
ance, than an Arragonese’ sailor 
proceeded to perform a tight- 
rope dance and “ plaid many 
pretty toies” upon the said 
rope to the delight of all 
Spectators, the young King 
more especially, 
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The Procession Through the City 

The accession of the Stuarts sounded the 
knell of this procession from the Tower, for 
at the coronations of the first two kings of 
that dynasty pestilence was raging in the 
city and the Royal progress was abandoned. 
It was revived by Charles II. but his brother 
James omitted it and not until our day has 
the Royal procession through the city been 
again given a prominent part in the corona- 
tion ceremonies, though now it will take 
place after and not before the coronation. 


Picturesque Ceremonies Abandoned 
The assembling of the peers in West- 
minster Hall, the Royal procession thence to 
the Abbey upon a raised platform nearly 
three-quarters of a mile long and the coro- 


nation banquet after the hallowing, with the 





The Confessor’s Chapel, where the Robes of Estate are assumed 
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challenge of the King’s Champion, have all 
been abandoned and the Sovereign now 
goes direct from his palace to the Abbey, 
returning the same way. 

For the disappearance of one ancient 
custom, however, we may feel satisfaction. 
This was the anachronism by which two 
gentlemen of the Privy Chamber were 
arrayed as lay figures to represent the Dukes 
of Normandy and Aquitaine respectively and, 
so recently 2s the coronation of George III., 
did hornage to the British Sovereign as King 
of France ! 

On June 26 after his Majesty has donned 
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the robes of State, the ceremony in the 
Abbey commences with the procession up 
the nave to the “ theatre” or raised platform 
beneath the lantern. Here are set two 
thrones, the Queen’s being two steps lower 
than the King’s and in front of the thrones 
two velvet covered chairs to which their 
Majesties at first proceed. The Primate 
then takes his stand near the King and facing 
eastward, addresses the assembled congrega- 
tion in these words: “ Sirs,—I here present 
unto you King Edward the rightful inheritor 
of the crown of this realm; wherefore all ye 
that are come this day to do your homage, 





























The Lord Mayor of London carrying the Crystal Mace 
at the Coronation of George IV. 


service, and bounden duty, are ye willing to 
do the same?” ‘The people shout their 
acclamations and the Archbishop then repeats 
his words facing the other points of the 
compass alternately, the congregation ac- 
claiming in each case. ‘This ceremony, 
known as the “Recognition,” concludes with 
a roll of drums and a fanfare of trumpets. 

To give a full description of the corona- 
tion service would require a large volume and 
the most we can do here is to give some 
account of its salient features. 
The Coronation Oath 

The Coronation Oath in which the Ancient 
Book of the Gospels, dating back to the 
Middle Ages, is used, is taken at a com- 
paratively early stage of the service, pre- 
vious, in fact, to any of the ceremonies 
which are associated with the hallowing 
of the Sovereign. Having replied: to the 
questions successively ministered by the 
Primate, the King forthwith proceeds to 
the High Altar and laying his hand upon 
the Book of the Gospels he then and there 
takes the Outh. This accomplished, he 
kisses the Book, at the same time appending 
his signature. ‘The actual form of the Oath 


is duly inscribed upon a piece of vellum 
which is itself attached to the coronation 


Roll. 


This latter is a most interesting docu- 
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ment, being, in fact, a complete record of all 
the proceedings in the Court of Claims, 
together with an exact official account of 
the ceremonial performed at the coronation 
service itself. It is prepared by the Clerk 
of the Crown, and is subsequently deposited 
with not a little formality amongst the records 
of the Court of Chancery. 


A Missing Document 

An exceedingly untoward incident oce- 
curred in this connection at the coronation 
of George IV. At the very moment when 
his Majesty was preparing to sign the formula 
of the oath, it turned out that the vellum 
original was not forthcuming. For the time 
being, this awkward emergency appeared to 
present an almost insuperable difficulty. 
The King’s readiness of mind, however, 
succeeded in grappling with the situation. 
He suggested that his signature should be 
subscribed to the copy of the oath which 
had been printed in one of the books con- 
taining the order of the service. This was 
accordingly performed, and duly attested by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in a certificate 
attached to the coronation roll for that reign. 

The central point of the coronation cere- 





The Marquess of Salisbury, the present Premier's 
forefather, carrying St. Edward's Staff, at the 
Coronation of George IV. 
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mony is, undoubtedly, the solemn unction 
with holy oil. With this important act, the 
Sovereign is deliberately and for ever set apart 
and sanctified, while at thesame moment he is 
regarded as becoming the privileged recipient 
of the special gift of the Holy Spirit. 

The privilege of being “ hallowed,” or 
“inoiled” with holy anointing, was, at the 
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The English Sovereign is now anointed 
with oil only, although in early times it was 
the privilege of the kings of England and 
France alone to be anointed with chrism, 
or holy ointment. King Edward will be 
anointed in three places; the head, the 
breast, and the palms of the hands, but 
Queen Victoria received the unction upon 
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The Procession of the Regalia, at the Coronation of George IV. Dean Ireland and the Prebendaries of 
Westminster delivering the Regalia into the hands of the King 


outset, restricted to an inner circle of five 
monarchs only. France and England, 
Jerusalem and Sicily, and last, but greatest 
of all, the Holy Roman Empire, were alone 
entitled to bestow upon their Sovereigns 
their “ sacring ” in the full sacramental sense 
of the word. Scotland, it is true, secured 
au identical privilege by special papul per- 
mission, though at a very much later date ; 
but the remaining potentates who, at their 
respective inaugurations, were debarred from 
the right of receiving the holy oil, amounted 
to no fewer than twenty-two in number. 


her head and hands only. The sacred oil 
is kept in the Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, 
and removed by the Dean of Westminster 
in the anointing spoon, which is then 
handed to the Primate. It is possible that 
these ornaments actually belonged to the 
original Regalia. ‘They were regarded as 
possessing a special sanctity, and seeing that 
all mention of the Ampulla was omitted 
from the Parliamentary Inventory, it is con- 
ceivable that the Abbey authorities may have 
claimed them and subsequently secreted 
them, 
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cross. At eachend it is pierced 
by an iron ring, dating appa- 

rently from the early fourteenth 

century. Possibly, during its 

journey from Scone to London, 

it was slung, by means of these 

rings, between two horses. On 

its upper surface there is to be 

seen a rectangular groove, which 

may conceivably have contained 

a metal plate, bearing some 

kind of inscription. The 

stone itself is composed of 

sandy granular material, bluish 

in colour, and veined with red. 

It consists mainly of quartz 

together with an intermixture of 

light and reddish coloured fel- 

spar, light and dark mica, with 

some dark green hornblende, 

and some fragments of reddish 

The Anointing Spoon and the Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, which grey clay slate. More than one 
will contain the Consecrated Oil writer has endeavoured to trace 


its Irish or Egyptian or Pales- 
St, Edward’s Chair 


While he is being anointed the King sits 
upon St. Edward’s Chair. This historic 
throne, constructed of oak, was made in the 
reign of Edward I., who brought the famous 
stone of Scone from Scotland, and had it 
placed under the seat of the chair. 

Even in its present battered and age-worn 
condition the coronation chair is a magnifi- 
cent object. ‘The patience displayed in the 
work of construction must have been truly 
amazing. The oaken surface of the chair was 
first covered with a sort of gesso, to which gold 
was then applied by means of white of egg, 
being afterwards burnished. Finally,a pattern 
was traced, every line of which was composed 
of diminutive dots. The design may still be 
detected with the aid of powerful. artificial 
light. It consists on the right-hand side of 
oak-leaves, the sprays of which are sur- 
mounted by redbreasts and falcons, while on 
the left is a diaper of compound quatrefoils 
enclosing a variety of subjects. ‘The decora- 
tion at the back of the chair, which probably 
represents the figure of a king seated, is all 
but indistinguishable. pn i te el 

The famous stone of Destinyitself is oblong (Stephen Cribb, photo, Southsea) 
in shape. One corner is inscribed with a 





The Ancient Coronation Chair 
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The solemn act of unction is stic- 
ceeded by a large number of highly sym- 
bolical ceremonies, which have taken 
place in a somewhat varying order from 
coronation to coronation. 


The Regal Vestments 

The investing with the Colobrin 
Sindonis or alb, a garment resem- 
bling a surplice, with the supertunic, 
with the buskins and = sandals, 
with the armyll or stole, the presenta- 
tion of the great golden spurs, the 
oblation and redemption of the sword, 








The Globe, or Orb, together with the Kings Sceptre 


with the Cross 


tinian origin, but Professor Ramsay, in his 
geological account of the coronation stone, 
professes his extreme scepticism as to the 
truth of these theories, and maintains that 
the remarkable resemblance of the stone to 
that composing the doorway of Dunstaffnage 
Castle points to their common origin from 
the quarries of that neighbourhood, 
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the investing with the imperial mantle, 
the delivery of the orb, the investiga- 
ture with sceptre and ring accom- 
panied, as they are, with words of sacred 
meaning, point to certain definite aspects 
of kingship, which are inseparably associated 
one and all of them with the sovereign ruler 
of this land. 

Then, at length, the grand climax draws 
near.. The King ‘inoiled” and invested, 
still awaits the final ceremuny, which con- 
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Some of the Coronation Vestments 
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stitutes him the supreme governor as well. 
The Primate takes up his position in front 
of the High Altar, holding the crown of 
St. Edward in his hands. He then offers a 
solemn prayer, during which the crown is duly 
blessed and consecrated. With the bishops 
grouped around him, he then makes his 
way to the ancient coronation-chair, in which 
the sovereign has once more been seated. 
St. Edward’s crown is brought from the altar 
by the Dean and placed by the Archbishop 
upon the royal head, and the people of 
England are once more face to face with their 
King. 

At this supremely exciting moment the 
whole of the vast and splendid assembly, 
hitherto almost silent spectators, bursts forth 
into a mighty chorus of loud and repeated 
acclamations. A signal is given simultane- 
ously from the battlements of the Abbey ; 
whereupon the great guns in St. James’s 
Park and their more distant brethren of the 
Tower commence to boom forth their 
respoise of welcome to the new monarch. 
All the Peers and Peeresses, all the Knights 


ot the King 


St. Edward’s Crown 
First used by Charles II. Now kept in the 
Tower of London 


of the Bath and the Kings-at-arms, forth- 

with proceed to heighten the general 

brilliancy of the scene, by donning their 
own respective coronets and caps. 
For a few moments nothing is to 
be heard save a perfect medley of 
cheers from the congregation, com- 
bined with the martial clangour 
of the fanfares blown by the state- 
tre deters. Then, at length, as the 
noise slowly subsides, the voice of 
the Church’s chief minister is heard 
once again, uplifted in words of 
prayer and benediction. 

After the Te Deum has been 
sung the King attended by his two 
supporter Bishops, and surrounded 
by the Great Officers of State, is 
led by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the “theatre.” Here, elevated 
upon a dais of five steps, is placed 
the Chair of State, which has not 
so far been occupied in the course 
of the service. He is then duly 
enthroned, with words of solemn 
benediction. Then, the Arch- 








bishop, with his suffragans grouped 
around him, kneels down before 








The Imperial Mantle with Sandals and Buskins 


his Majesty, after which he takes 
the Oath of Fealty. The whole 
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body of the prelates in order of seniority, next 
proceed tokiss theleft cheek of the King. They 
are followed by the senior noblemen present 


The performance of the Homage is per- 
haps the most lengthy and tedious portion 
of the entire ceremony in the Abbey, indeed, 


The Archbishop of Canterbury (Charles Manners Sutton) 
at the Coronation of George IV. 


was calculated 
nearly three 


in the several grades of the peerage, each of 
whom forthwith does homage on behalf of 
his own particular order. In conclusion, the 
remaining members of each rank ascend the 


at the last coronation, it 
beforehand to occupy very 
quarters of an hour ! 


theatre, and having removed their respective 
coronets, they, one after another, touch the 
King’s head and kiss his left cheek, 


Queen Victoria’s Gracious Act 
A touching incident occurred during the 
* homage of the nobles” at the coronation 
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of Queen Victoria. Lord Rolle, a very aged 
peer, fell to the floor as he endeavoured to 
ascend the steps. No sooner, however, did 
the old man gather himself together in order 
to present himself a second time, than the 
youthful Queen rose from her throne, and 
advancing several steps to meet him, took 
him by the hand ; a gracious act which pro- 
duced loud and re- 
peated plaudits. 

The Queen Con- 
sort next receives the 
investiture and unc- 
tion and is crowned 
and then their Majes- 
ties kneeling at the 
altar receive the sac- 
rament. 

It is not a dithcult 


ape 
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task to picture to ourselves the truly awful 
sanctity with which a monarch must have 
bee:. invested in the eyes of his subjects after 
a consecration conducted under such auspices 
as these. This lofty estimate of the whole 
regal position and all that is therein involved 
throws at once a flood of light upon some 
of the strange and almost unnatural events 
which have heralded 
the coronations of 
more than one of our 
chief rulers, in the 
Middle Ages more 
especially. Theheart- 
less dash which was 
made for the posses- 
sion of the crown by 
such monarchs as 


the Red King and 
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New Cope made for the use of the Dean of Westminster at the 
Coronation of King Edward VJ\, and Queen Alexandra 
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his brother, when the body of their crowned 
and consecrated predecessor was as yet 
scarcely cold; the jealousies and the bitter 
animosities which well-nigh reft asunder 
the eccelsiastical dignities of the realm 
in Norman and Plantagenet times, when 
they struggled so tenaciously for the 
coveted right of precedence: the appoint- 
ment of an all-powerful viceroy in the person 
of the Lord High Steward whose business 
it was to fill the King’s place, to be in 
short his “ stead ward,” during the anxious 
period of transition from one monarch to 
another ; above all, the proud and eminent 
position occupied by the ancient Abbey of 
Westminster alike in our country’s story 
and in the national heart, may one and 
_all be deduced from this potent and far 
reaching fact. Once anointed and crowned 
the new Sovereign was for ever and ever 
set apart in his altogether unique office. 
The solemn ceremony of “sacring ” stamped 
him indelibly with the indubitable tokens 
of kingly and religious dignity as being the 
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possessor of a mixed or dual character, 
which indeed has never received a definition 
at once so incisive and so picturesque as 
in the well-known words of Shakespeare : 
Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 


Such in brief outline is the coronation of 
a British Sovereign. The forthcoming cere. 
mony will not be, from a spectacular point of 
view, the most brilliant pageant of its kind 
that has been known. Since the time of 
George IV. much of the extravagance and 
many of the curious customs peculiar to a 
coronation have been abolished. But never 
before in history has a British king been 
“hallowed” under such happy auspices as 
the present and never before has it fallen 
to the lot of an Archbishop of Canterbury 
to place the crown of St. Edward upon the 
head of a Sovereign ruling over so vast an 
empire and so many races of mankind a3 
King Edward VII. Long may the King and 
his gracious Consort “live to reign over us.” 





Queen Victoria receiving the Sacrament after her Coronation 
































‘Thoughts from the Peace Sermons 


“The Lord will bless His people with peace.”—Psalm xxix. 11 























The Answer to Prayer 


By the Bishop of London 

In his sermon before the King at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Peace Sunday, Dr. Winnington 
Ingram said: “It is true, and we must never 
forget it, that we have received in this war 
priceless lessons ; we have received an unique 
experience of warfare under most difficult 
conditions, we have undergone a testing and 
purifying of the national character, and, 
above all, our colonies have been welded 
into a union with the mother country which 
nothing shall break ; yet, on the other hand, 
we certainly needed just now, not only for 
the development of the material side, but for 
the accomplishment of the noblest side of 
Empire, for the building up of the character 
of the peoples committed to our charge, 
what by God’s mercy we have at last obtained 
—the blessing of peace. And if it is 
obviously a blessing to ourselves, is it a 
piece of unworthy cant to say that we be- 
lieve it is a blessing also to our gallant foes ? 
Often in the course of the many intercession 
services we have had in this tathedral and 
in other places for the success of our arms 
we have been met with the question: Why 
should your prayers be heard rather than the 
prayers of the other side? | They are praying 
with equal confidence to ,the same God in 
the name of the same Jesus Christ for suc- 
cess for their arms. Our answer then was 
precisely the same as it is to-day ; we were 
appealing, we said, to the God of Judgment 
by Whom actions are weighed; we only 


prayed then, if we prayed as Christians, that, 
XXX I[—yx 


if it was His will, we might succeed; we 
believed then, as we believe now, that there 
is only one best for both sides, and that, 
therefore, to the Highest Virtue, we were 
both praying for the same thing—and that, 
even if our words did not take this form, 
our thoughts spoke in the words of this very 
Psalm : 

The Lord sitteth above the waterflood, 

And the Lord remaineth a King for ever. 


And for that reason we went on with confi- 

dence to say: 

The Lord shalf give strength unto His people 

The Lord shall give His people the blessing of 
peace. 

There is no inconsistency, therefore, in 

believing that the prayers of both nations 

are answered in the gift of the blessing of 

peace. 


A Time for Generosity 
By Dr. Joseph Parker 

PREACHING at the City Temple, London 
Dr. Parker said. the present was not a time 
for criticism. It was a time for great gene- 
rosity, for noble love, for the passing of a 
grand Act of Oblivion. He could not but 
think how many people had acted nobly on 
all sides of the great question which was now 
closed. He could not but think gratefully 
and lovingly of the noble sacrifices made by 
our colonies. Those sacrifices must never 
be forgotten, for they were reminiscences 
that would stir and inspire the future. 
The colonists might have stayed at home, 
but we in this country would remember 
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for many a day that they said, “ Let us help 
the mother country; let us go to her side in 
the days of trouble.” Let the colonies feel 
that their sacrifices had been recognised in 
the celebration of this great and hallowed 
peace. 

He thought, too, of the noble stand made 
by the Boers in defence of their land, their 
independence, and what they believed to be 
their rights. 

As to our own army, words failed him to 
express appreciation of the self-denying, un- 
complaining, long continued, and eventually 
successful service rendered. Let no one 
believe in slanders about the British army. 
No woman, no child, no weak man had been 
treated during the war by the British army, 
or by their colonial auxiliaries, except with 
gentleness, consideration, and forbearance. 
As to the messages and kind actions to the 
Boer leaders, Parliament was powerless, but 
private effort might bring the matter to a 
happy issue. He felt that there was a need 


at the present time to give an opportunity to 
all sorts and conditions of men to express 


their joy at the great peace that had been 
concluded. 


The Building Days 
By the Bishop of Winchester 

At Farnham Parish Church, the Bishop 
of Winchester preached an inspiring sermon. 
He said the war was absolutely unique in 
the fact that it was waged by a host so enor- 
mous, and distant six thousand miles from 
home. The world from its very beginning 
had seen no fact like that recorded. ‘This 
peace would some day be felt to be one of 
the great junctures, joining places, turning- 
points in God’s management of the world’s 
life. ‘They did well to speak of victory; 
but for those who cared and prayed, victory 
was not a mere shout of triumph, it was the 
medium for nobler, greater things that were 
to come. Victory always had to do not 
with the past alone, not with the present 
moment alone, but with the future that was 
to follow on. Out of the sorrow and be- 
reavement which war brought with it grew 
the calm, the strength, the hopefulness, 
which war if rightly waged should bring 
when victory had been won. ‘Their life 
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should be made stronger and nobler and 
better for all the terrible things that had 
happened. They were given the trust, Out 
of the strife was to come good; good for 
Briton, good for Boer, now in ene sense 
Briton too, good for native races. The 
fight was over, and the building days had 
come ; the building of all that was noblest, 
and best and purest in national life. 


God’s Vereeniging 
By the Rev, John McNeill 

At a special Peace Thanksgiving service 
at Exeter Hall, the Rev. John McNeill spoke 
from the text Isaiah i. 18-20 which he called 
““God’s Vereeniging.” 

It was, he said, here where God met them, 
and said to -men, “Cease to keep up this 
unequal conflict,” and as the revised version 
had it, “Come, now and let us bring our 
conferring to an end.” Might their hearts 
leap up to God’s terms. He had a special 
feeling of thanksgiving that the war was over, 
He had been all over South Afzica preaching 
before the war. He had had large meetings 
at Bloemfontein, attended by many whose 
names became known,as leaders of com- 
mandoes. Joubert, for instance, a man 
universally respected, and respected here as 
over there, was a high-toned Christian man. 

That night they had also to remember 
those who had been stricken and smitten in 
battle. The tears would fall when theythought 
of the nameless graves far away. God had 
made those vast, lonely, mysterious plains of 
South Africa very dear to Britons now. 

Might Boer and Briton have the rich 
grace of Christ to come immediately to a 
reconciliation. It ought not to be hard for 
them to do so, those who believed in the 
same Bible, and named the one Name, and 
sang the same hymns. Might it be one of 
the blessed surprises of peace to see them 
come closely toward one another, 


Life’s Possibilities 
By Canon Ainger 
In the course of his 
Temple Church, London, Canon Ainger 
the Master of the Temple said _ that 


thousands, who on common Sundays felt 
no attraction towards worship felt and 


sermon at the 
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confessed it that day, could be only good 
The remembrance of having suffered with 
others revived the conviction that we should 
rejoice with others, and even that we should 
kneel together to confess a common obliga- 
tion to the Almighty. Such opportunities 
were few and far between. Let them hail 
them when they came, and turn them to 
profit ; let them not be wasted. Let them 
not, after breathing the mountain air of a 
patriotic enthusiasm, sink again into the 
sluggish and malarious atmosphere of cynical 
indifferentism. It was these rare moments 
which lifted the veil between the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the world, and which showed 
us how different life might be if we always 
remembered our mutual duties, our common 
grounds for thankfulness, our common 
need of God’s help and forgiveness. If war 
had made clear to us some of our national 
shortcomings, had it not also shown us 


some of our national possibilities? As an 


Empire the war had made us one. As 
individuals, we had learned that courage, 


self-abnegation, generosity, the power to 
endure, and the power to wait were not 
dead among us; that, however, we might 
at times indulge in the luxury of self-dis- 
paragement—quite as dangerous a practice 
as self-exaltation—those virtues only waited 
for the need to spring again into action. 


Work for the Future 
By Dr, Aked 


PREACHING at Pembroke Chapel, Liver- 
pool, the Rev. C. F. Aked took for his text 
Isaiah ix. 16, 17. He said they looked up 
to a fairer sky above them, and felt that it 
was a good thing to see the sun again, now 
that they were no longer haunted by the 
thought of battlefields and concentration 
camps, of bloodshed, and disease, and death. 
All bitterness and resentment must now 
with self-examination and earnest prayer be 
put away from us and as we have sought 
peace in South Africa so aiow we must seek 
peace at home, and set ourselves to the 
work of saving our country from drink, and 
lust, and gambling, and the debasing 
materialism which, failing us, and men and 
women like us, will bring us to ruin over- 
whelming and complete. 
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In the School of Christ 
By Canon Hensley Henson 

Canon HENsON, in his sermon at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster, said the close of a con- 
flict so arduous and protracted brought a 
sense of profound relief, which alone might 
suffice to justify religious acts of praise, but 
when the conditions of peace were found to 
be eminently satisfactory, blending with rare 
felicity the irreducible demands of patriotic 
statesmanship with the utmost consideration 
for the defeated side, then, indeed they might 
feel not merely relief, but also legitimate 
pleasure in the conclusion of hostilities, and 
their public thanksgiving proceeded from 
hearts full of gratitude. There was no un- 
reality in that service. They had learned in 
the school of Jesus Christ to know that 
victory was no proof of righteousness, nor 
defeat a proof of wrong. But they thanked 
God for directing the minds of the nego- 
tiators towards this blessed end. They had 
had a difficult and delicate task, and their 
successful fulfilment of it must be ascribed 
to the gracious influence of the Spirit of God, 
softening the exasperation of conflict. 


The Duty of Thankfulness 
By the Dean of Windsor 

At St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
the Dean in the course of his sermon said 
that Rudyard Kipling proved himself the 
best of preachers and national prophets 
when he warned them against forgetting to 
give God glory for all the greatness and power 
with which the British Empire was blessed. 
Pride and boastfulness, the swaggering air of 
the conqueror, the loud voice of the braggart, 
were all out of place that day; what became 
them all was the thankfulness that statesmen, 
generals, and soldiers of every grade had done 
their duty, and thankfulness to God that He 
gave them strength to do it. 


The Inadequacy of Words 
By the Rev. F: B. Meyer 

PREACHING at Christ Church, Westminster 
Bridge Road, on Peace Sunday, the Rev. F. B. 
Meyer said words fail to express the universal 
thankfulness at the conclusion of peace. ‘The 
inadequacy of language has, doubtless, been the 
reason why the streets have been filled with 
such undesirable noise during the past weck. 
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“ Nunc Dimittis ” 
By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch 


LD Daniel Grimmett sat in the open 

doorway of his little cottage, his 

* weak eyes blinking as every now 

and then a sunbeam managed to 

find its way through the rustling leaves of 

the apple-tree just in front, and lighted upon 

his face. Stretched out on one of his 

knees lay his cat, happy in the knowledge 

that the trembling hand which, ever and 

anon, passed slowly down his back belonged 
to his master. 

Daniel Grimmett was a very old man, 
and Sammy was a very old cat. Nigh four 
score years had passed over the silvery head 
of the one, while the other had seen thirteen 
summers. He was the last companion of 
the lonelyold man. Down that weed-grown 


path, amid the golden bunches of wall- 
flowers, Daniel Grimmett had followed his 
wife when Sammy was a happy little kitten. 
Down that same path he had seen his only 


son go forth to seek his fortune beyond the 
seas. Up that path had come one morning, 
the village postman with the letter telling of 
that son’s death in a far country. The old 
man stroked his cat affectionately as he sat 
there and thought of these things on that 
bright summer afternoon. 

“ Ah, Sammy, boy,” he murmured, “ we 
be all aloadne, bain’t us ? ” 

Sammy stretched out one paw and yawned 
as the preliminary to a feeble little purr. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed his master, 
“we be happy for all we be old. Cheer up, 
Sammy !” 

A click sounded at the garden gate, and 
the old man looked up. A little girl came 
slowly up the path, pausing as she reached 
him. 

“ Well, dearie, what is it?” 

“Please, Master Grimmett, they wants 
you to go and toll the bell.” 

“Eh! Who be dead, then?” 

“ Mrs. Barnes.” 

“ Dearie me, dearie me!” exclaimed the 
old man, rising from his chair and carefully 
putting Sammy down. 


“She be gone, be 
she ? 


Oh, I know’d her when she worn’t no 


bigger than you. They be all a-goin’—them 
as is lefton’em. Allright, my dear, you tell 
‘em I'll be up at the church d’reckly.” 

The child lingered for a moment to stroke 
the cat while old Daniel Grimmett went into 
his cottage. Hanging from a nail on the 
wall were two large keys. He put one of- 
them in his pocket and started on his 
errand, walking slowly down the lane that 
led to the village church. 

He turned aside for a moment or two on 
to the green sward of the churchyard, and 
looked about him as if in search for some- 
thing. 

“ Ah,” he said presently, “this be old 
Joe Barnes’ grave. I mind the job it was to 
dig ten year agoo when the frostes wor so 
bad. There’s room for her on top, I 
reckon.” 

He opened the big door of the church and 
proceeded to the belfry. The ropes of the 
six bells dangled down. Selecting one of 
them, he grasped it with his shaky old 
hands and commenced to pull. But there 
was no sound, 

* Ah,” he murmurred, “Id moist forgot 
young George Brackley slipped the rope off 
th’ wheel when he were a-ringin’ on Sunday. 
Dang they young fools, they doiint know 
how to handle a rope for all the vicar’s so 
keen on ’em.” 

Grasping the sides of the ladder that led 
up to the belfry, he mounted it slowly, rung 
by rung, until he reached the trap-door 
and, passing through it, found himself among 
the bells. 

Creeping over beam and rafter he made 
his way to the biggest one of the six, the 
great tenor bell, and re-adjusted the rope 
over its wheel. It hung there, grim in the 
gloom of the belfry, a shaft of light from a 
little window just resting on the inscription 
on its edge : 

Richard Fell made Me 
Nunc Dimittis, 


Scarcely a strange motto when you come 
to think of it, for a bell that sent its solemn, 
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booming tone over the village in token that 
a soul had taken its flight to its long home, 
that tolled forth when the body was brought 
to its last resting-place beneath : 

“Nunc Dimittis—Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace !” 

The old man shook his head sadly as he 
read the familiar words. He knew what 
they meant well enough, for, for over sixty 
years, boy and man, he had sung in the 
church choir, and though his voice was 
feeble and cracked now, he still stood in his 
place with the others and tried to take his 
part with them. 

Carefully he descended the ladder once 
more, and grasped the rope again. And 
then the solemn, passing-bell rang out its 
message that old Sally Barnes had gone to 
her rest at last. It was a heavy bell to pull, 
and it strained old Daniel Grimmett’s arms 
sorely, while the perspiration ran down his 
withered cheeks. 

He did not notice the tall, clerically 
dressed man who came into the church 
presently and stood looking through the 
door that opened from the nave into 
the belfry. The old sexton had his back 
towards him, and not till he had finished his 
task did he turn and find himself face to 
face with the vicar. 

The latter was a recent importation into 
the village, having only a few months before 
succeeded the beloved old pastor who had 
spent many years in their midst. He was a 
young man, with little knowledge of the 
country and country ways, inclined to be 
dictatorial, and had already offended more 
than one of his parishioners by “ they new- 
fangled notions o’ his’n.” 

“Good day, Grimmett,” he said as the 
sexton touched his forelock, “ you seem to 
find that bell rather hard work.” 

“T bain’t so young as I wor,” replied the 
old man apologetically, “but I can make 
‘un ring out, I reckon,” 

“Ah! I’ve been wantmg to say a word 
or two to you, Grimmett. You'll excuse me 
for hinting at it, but you know your voice is 
sadly out of tune. I want to get a good 
choir together, and, er, well, don’t you think 
it’s about time you gave up trying to sing ? ” 

Old Daniel Grimmett was staggered. 
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“T’ve a-bin in the choir nigh on sixty 
year,” he said, “‘and no one ain’t ever said 
a word agen me afore.” 

‘‘]’m sorry. Really, lam. But I think 
you’re beyond it now. You know an old 
man like you ought not to be doing any 
work. I don’t want to be hard on you, but 
this bell-ringing, now. Wouldn’t it be better 
to have a younger man—to match the 
others ?” 

‘‘] dunno,” faltered the poor old fellow. 

«And I was watching you dig a grave the 
other day. It seemed too much for you, 
Grimmett.” 

The old man caught hold of the bell-rope 
as if to support himself. His face 
twitching painfully. His was 
choked with a sob as he said slowly: 

‘“‘ Be you a-goin’ to turn me off, sir?” 

“T don’t want to force you to go, but, 
really, I think it would be wise if you were 
to resign. Don’t you?” 

The old sexton tried his best to look 
impassive. For he was proud, in his way, 
and he could not bear to show how much he 
felt it. ‘The vicar little knew the pain he 
was giving. He had in his mind a certain 
spruce young man whom he wanted to clothe 
in a cassock and make a sexton and verger 
combined. He liked doing things “decently 
and in order” did the vicar, and he-could 
not see that the doing thereof, when it meant 
the expense of the feelings of others, had 
best be left undone. 

“Well, sir,” said the old man presently, 
“T worn’t likely to trouble you much longer, 
anyhow. “I'won’t be but a year or two at 
the modast afore the bell ‘ull be a-tollin’ for 
me. But if so be as you thinks I ain’t no 
use to you, I’d sooner you got some ‘un 
’Tain’t loike me to work for them as 
doan’t want me. Ill goo, sir, aye—I’ll goo.” 

“You needn’t be in too great a hurry,” 
said the vicar; “you can give me the key 
at the end of next month.” 

‘Thank ’ee, sir. You shall have it arte 
poor Mrs. Barnes be buried. I couldn 
a-bear to stay on now. I hopes you'll find 
some one as ‘ull suit you better, sir.” 

He turned away, deeply hurt, and left the 
church. When he reached his little cottage, 
Sammy met him at the gate and rubbed 


was 


half 


voice 


else. 
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himself against his legs as he tottered up the 
path. He took the old cat into his arms 
and sat down. 

“Sammy, Sammy, your master ain’t no 
good for nothin’ now,” he groaned, while 
the tears ran down his poor, withered 
cheeks. 

Sammy raised his head and tried to purr. 
It was the only consolation he had to offer. 
By-and-by old Daniel Grimmett took down 
his well-worn Prayer Book and Bible from 
their shelf, put on his brass-rimmed spectacles, 
and opened the books. The first words on 
which his eyes rested were : 

“Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

He shook his head with a sigh. 

“But it ain’t in peace, Sammy, it ain’t 
in peace,” he said, addressing the cat, who 
had climbed on to the table. 

The village was indignant. It got up 
a little testimonial for the old sexton, and 
the church collections for a few Sundays 
suffered accordingly. And the vicar won- 
dered why his brand new choir failed to 
attract, and put it down to ignorance. 

There was one thing of which old Daniet 
Grimmett stood in sore dread—the “house.” 
He picked up a few odd jobs, but he was 
growing very feeble and his great fear at 
times was, not that he would die, but that 
he would live too long to be kept out of 
the “house.” As the summer flew by and 
the first cold blasts of autumn shrieked round 
his little cottage his mind began to suffer, 
too. The loss of his office had preyed upon 
him. It was torture, now, to listen to the 
bells on Sunday, it was worse still to go to the 
church and feel now that he was a person of 
no importance. This, and the haunting 
future weighed him down, and he would 
spend hours talking to old Sammy and cry- 
ing like a child. 

And there was another and a terrible 
grief. Sammy was growing more feeble. 
He lapped his milk slowly and despondently, 
he turned aside from bones, and even a bird 
aroused no enthusiasm. His eyes were 
bleared and dull. He gave up trying to sing. 
His master had to lift him on his knee. 
‘They were going down the hill together. 

One bitter evening in November the 
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climax had come. Daniel Grimmett sat 
over his fire with Sammy in his lap. The 
old cat had its mouth wide open and was 
gasping for breath. Very tenderly his 
master reached for a saucer of milk off the 
table and held it to him. But Sammy only 
just touched it with his tongue. 

“ Won’t ’ee try and drink it, Sammy boy? 
What’s the matter then? Oh, don’t ’ee go 
for to die, my pretty. What would his master 
do without him? Don’t ’ee go for to die, 
Sammy !” 

From the village church, borne upon the 
wind, came the sound of a merry peal. 
There had been a wedding that day. ‘The 
old man started and looked round him 
bewildered. 

“What be they a ringin’ for?” he 
muttered, “I never told ’em to ring. And 
there’s some ’un in my plaice on the tenor, 
I can ’ear ’un! I knows nought about ’un.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead in. 
a dazed fashion. 

“T’d moast forgot,” he said presently, “1 
ain’t got naught to do with ’un now. ‘They 
turned me off, Sammy, they turned me off. 
You and me has got old, ain’t us my pretty? 
Oh, Sammy, boy, don’t ’ee go for to die!” 

There was a pause for a few moments, 
then he said : 

“T minds how they rung ’em when we 
was married, years agoo. They ain’t never 
bin rung since at a weddin’ without me.” 

He went on stroking the cat. Presently 
Sammy gave a convulsive shudder and a 
deep sigh. Then he lay quite still. 

“Go to sleep, then, my pretty!” said the 
old man. 

And Sammy slept for a very long time. 
His master would not move for fear of 
disturbing him. 

“Why, how cold you be, Sammy,” he 
said, after a bit, as he stroked him. ‘ What's 
the matter, boy ?” 

He raised his hand to stir the fire with the 
poker. As he did so he moved slightly, and 
the cat rolled off his knee and fell witha 
thud on the floor. 

He gazed at it blankly for some minutes. 
Then the truth dawned upon him. 

“Oh, Sammy,” he cried; “ My Sammy! 
Oh, he be dead! He be dead!” 











He lifted up the body gently and laid it 
on the cushion of a chair. Then he sat 
gazing at it, stroking it now and again, the 
tears running down his cheeks. And at 
intervals he moaned over and over again : 

“ He be dead! He be dead!” 

The fire dwindled and died ovt. The 
lamp still remained burning on the table far 
into the night. And still the old man sat 
there, his brain growing more and more 
cloudy with his grief. A puzzled, bewildered 
expression, as of one trying to recollect 
something, was spreading over his face. At 
length he said: 

“Sammy’s dead. Ah! I knows now. 
It’s the bell. I’d moast forgot. I allus tolls 
‘un when they be dead. Yes, I allus tolls 
‘un. Nunc Dimittis they calls’un. ‘ Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace.’ That’s why I tolls ’un, I minds 
it all now. I maun goo, aye, I maun 
oo.” 
~ He staggered to his feet, and took down 
the duplicate key, which he had never 
troubled to give up to the vicar. Then he 
opened the door. It was an awful night. 
A gust of wind almost blew out the lamp, 
and the rain came beating in. 

“Tt be wonnerful dark, surely,” he said, 
“T must take a candle.” 

Then he went out into the blackness, 
stumbling along the little lane till he reached 
the churchyard. From long habit he found 
his way to the door, opened it, lit his 
candle, and proceeded to the belfry, sticking 
it on the table there as he had done many 
a time before. 

“Sammy’s dead,” he muttered, “and I 
maun ring the bell. I allus does when folks 
die.” 

He reached for the rope. The ringers 
had left the bells up. He gave the rope a 
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pull and a check, and a deep boom rang out 
into the stormy night. 

“Nunc Dimittis,” he said, “I sings ’un 
in the choir 0’ Sundays. Now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace!” 

He released the rope and it ran up 
through his palsied hands. 

‘Boom !” 

“ Aye, Sammy be dead!” he cried, “I 
allus rings ’un when they be dead.” 

* Boom! ” 

It struck on the vicars ears as he 
suddenly awoke. 

‘“« Pshaw, I must be dreaming,” he said. 

“ Boom!” 

“Very strange. Perhaps it’s only the 
wind.” 

*“ Boom !” 

* Tt can’t be.” 

He sprung out of bed and looked out of 
the window. 

“ Why, there’s a light in the belfry,” he 
exclaimed, ‘I'll go and see what it means.” 

“Boom!” 

It was the last stroke he heard. He 
dressed rapidly and went to the church. 
There was no nervousness about the vicar. 
He went in at the open door and made 
straight for the belfry. 

Even he felt a qualm when he got there. 
For on the floor lay old Daniel Grimmett, 
still clasping the end of the rope. He must 
have fallen just as he pulled the down stroke. 
But he never moved. The vicar took the 
candle from the table and bent over him. 
Then he shook his head. 

The old sexton had tolled the great tenor 
bell for the last time, the bell that bid men 
pray for the passing soul. 

“ Nunc Dimittis! ” 

‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace |” 





Curios of the Camera 
The Solution of the May “ What is it?” 


In our May issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 
answer, “or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount 
equally between them.” The only “description” that we gave of the photo-puzzle was 


that it was “ something which we feel sure, every one of our readers has seen many times, 
especially at the dinner-table.” 


This has proved quite a record competition, for more than four hundred of our readers 


have sent in answers. Of course this is very gratifying, but even more pleasant to us are 


the many delightful letters which we have received assuring us of the fun and interest that 
our ‘“ WuarT is 11?” has caused in households, 


The following letter answers our ques 


Sir,—The “What is it?” in your May 
tion “ WHar Is IT? 


publish it as ‘‘ the correct answer,” and once¢ 
more congratulate Mr. 
believe, has given the correct solution every 


time but once, on his success. 


so exactly that we 


Pollard, who, we 


number I take to be “ that part of an orange 
which is attached to the stalk.” The photo- 
micrograph shows well the commencement of 
the fibro-vascular bundles before they dip into 
the fruit. ‘The outer circle contains eleven 
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of these bundles which supply the periphery 
of the sections inside the rind of the orange ; 
thus showing that the original orange 
photographed had eleven sections. 

It is interesting to note that the lemon 
does not possess a distinct outer zone of 
fibro-vascular bundles. 

Yours truly, 
A. F. C. Potiarp. 


Less scientific but quite as accurate are 
the following nine answers—*“ the scar left 
at the base of an orange when the remains 
of the calyx are pulled off,” “ the little round 
hole at the bottom of an orange when the 
stalk has come off,” “the round indented 
place at the end of an orange, after removing 
the small knob, the remains of the calyx,” 
“that spot in the exterior of an orange to 
which the stalk was attached,” “the circular 
depression in the peel of an orange where the 
fruit joins the stem,” 
“the part of an 
orange to which thes 
stem adheres,” “ the 
scar left on an 
orange after pulling 
off the stalk,” “the 
small aperture in an 
orange into which 
the stalk fits,” “the 
cavity in the end of 
an orange which is 
left by removing the 
black pip thing.” 
Equally accurate are 
twenty-four others, 
so that the total 
number of correct 
solutions is thirty- 
Jour. 

The names of the 
winners are as fol- 
lows:—A. W. 
Arrowsmith, 164 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
W.C,; Hedley Smith, 
17 The Square, 
Fairfield, nr. Man- 
chester ; Miss Emily 
M. Reade, Wilmont, 
Dunmurry, co. 


Antrim; Miss Ellen Sarjant, 13 Gratwicke 
Road, Worthing ; A. L. H. Spencer, Odsey 
Grange, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts; Miss M. 
D. Markham Skerritt, Edgecumbe House, 
Richmond Hill, Clifton, Bristol; Miss I. 
M. Hick, +3 Tyning Road, Widcombe Hill, 
Bath; Miss M. Heelds, Chalford, nr. 
Stroud, Gloucestershire; George Day, 11 
Chesterton Road, North Kensington ; Fred. 
B. Smith, 16 Gerrard Street, Halifax, 
Yorks; E. B. W. Maitland, ro Chester 
Place, Hyde Park Square, W.; W. P. 
Rowst, 18 London Road, Watford, Herts; 
Walter O. Steuart, Osborne Cottage, Brox- 
burn, Linlithgowshire ; George Findlay, St. 
Ronans Lea, Brailes, Banbury; Miss Wini- 
fred Adey, Tarrant Monkton Vicarage, 


Blandford; S. Weghtman, 95 Broomwood 
Road, Wandsworth Common; Miss H. A. 
Graham-Yooll, Rose Cottage, East Trinity 
Road, Edinburgh ; 


Miss H. E. 


Hobson, 
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Fern Lodge, Grove Road, Brixton, S.W.; 
George Hurrell, 147 Grey Street, North 
Shields; EE. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Bedford 
Street, Plymouth; Edward Reynolds, c/o 
Robert M. Bond, 167 King Street, Ply- 
mouth; IL. N. With, 89 Maida Vale, W.; 
M. E. Swan, 64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W.; David A. Wilkie, Royal Bank 
House, Cranton; N. P. Edwards, Elton, 
Littlehampton ; Cecil Milne, Herdmanston, 
Pencaitland ; Idina Kerr Gandall, 53 Pem- 
bridge Villas, W.; J. C. Round Purbrook, 
Crescent Wood Rd., Sydenham Hill, 8.E. ; 
Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; W. M. 
Dalziel, 3 Abercromby St., Glasgow; G. P. 
Smith, Miss C. M. Smith, 20 St. ‘Thomas’ 
Square, Newport, I. of W.; Miss R, C. 
Niven, Silchester House, Glengeary, King 
ston, co. Dublin; T. A. Dallman, The 
Market Place, Melbourne. nr. Derby. ‘The 
sum of three shillings has been duly posted 
to each of the above-named thirty-four, 
with our compliments and congratulations. 


One correct solution 
signed Miss S. was 
received from Edin- 
burgh too late (June 
3): 

But competitors who 
guess right are very 
dull reading. There 
is no imagination, you 
see, no fancy, about 
them, They content 
themselves with facts, 
generally with only 
one, the right one. 
There is none of the 
breezy, _ light-hearted 
speculation as to the 
possible —_ impossible 
which endears the 
people who — guess 
wrong to the “jagged 
and faded” Puzzle 
Kditor, That man, 
for instance, is very 
precious, to use a word 
in vogue in the last 
century, who, having 
to decide what the 
stalk end of an orange 
is, hovers in exquisite 

doubt between a conger-eel or a decorated 
birthday-cake, and eventually sends in a 
third post-card on the off-chance of the 
object being neither an eel nor a cake but 
‘“‘a party of ladies at a dinner-table.” ‘Then, 
too, the delicious dalliance, cat-like with a 
mouse, of the lady, who, being quite sure of 
her guess (and enclosing stamp for early 
return of cheque) describes the end of the 
orange as the photograph of an empty 
tumbler, but in the following terms: “ ‘The 
picture of a‘common drinking-glass as when 
seen after drinking contents of same, by the 
process known as photography!” It might 
be urged, of course, by shallow persons, that 
the appearance of the glass, after it was 
emptied might vary according to the 
previous ‘ contents of same,” but that would 
be quibbling and we must have no quib 
bling on such a subject, Shall we tell you 
some of the weirder wilder guesses? ‘lhe 
real “Wuatisir?” remember, was the 
dimple at the end of an orange, That was 
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all. It was not the sucker of a common 
house-fly, nor an open mouth, nor a parasite 
found on flat-fish, especially turbot, nor a 
jelly. No, none of these, nor yet a gong, 
nor a bird’s-eye view of a plum-pudding with 
the almonds sticking out of it, nor the top 
of a cottage loaf, the neck of 2 pheasant 
with the feathers on it, a diamond ring, an 
open strawberry-tart, the reflection of eleven 
people sitting round a dinner-table with 
vases of flowers in the centre, nor a whiting, 
nor a piece of cheese in a state of decay. 
No, not even a pork-pie, or a heart on a 
plate with forcemeat balls round it, a bouquet 
of flowers or the internal portion of an eel, 
a bit of a conservatory seen from the 
dining-room, or a medlar. Yet these are, 
bond fide, the guesses of forty-one of our 
competitors. Another fifteen were in favour 
of cakes, iced or ornamented, trifles, salads, 
corn-flour shapes, and tipsy-cakes, and fifty 
or more saw the resemblance of the orange- 
end to pieces of bread, pie-crust, pepper, 
salt, sugar, grated nutmeg, slices of brawn and 
of sausage, a lunch-tongue, a pancake, 
boiled potato, a Stilton cheese and biscuits 
of some kind or another. The drop and 
splash idea, whether drop of champagne, 
soup, gravy, mustard, grease or salad 
oil, a drop of water falling into a glass 
or touching some solid body, led many 
astray as did the “splash” caused by a 
small spherical body dropped into water, the 
splash of a drop of water just after impact 
on a level surface, a splash of sauce ona 
damask table-cloth, the splash made in 
gravy by a drop of water falling into it; 
these were fatal to at least a score of our 
correspondents. Other miscellanies worth 
special mention, since they secured the 
votes of many competitors were the scale, or 
eye, of a fish, the human eye, base of the 
tongue, the glowing wick of a candle, the 
head on a glass of beer, one of the red spots 
on the back of a plaice, a plum-pudding the 
white blotches being split almonds, a chan- 
delier, a lace D'Oyley, a glass dish filled 
with custard with fruit put round and on 
the top of the fruit, whipped cream piled 
up, part of the design of a dinner-table 
cloth, a “knot” in the dinner-table, the 
end of a rolled-up serviette, a lamp-shade, 


bon-bon dish, silver fruit-plate. The dinner- 
party in various forms attracted a few— 
‘a party of people sitting round a table their 
heads being reflected in a mirror,” “fish 
on the table and ladies sitting round,” 
‘vases of flowers in the centre and eleven 
people sitting round a dinner-table,” “a 
lamp in the centre with ladies round 
the circle of the table.” But the 
most ingenious of this section was the 
guess that the “What is it ?” (the stalk-cavity 
of an orange) was the photograph of the eye 
of a person at a dining-table in the pupii of 
which the scene was reflected! Isn’t this 
astonishing? What kind of a person do 
such competitors imagine we employ to 
supply our photo-puzzles, that he should go 
about taking “a bird’s-eye view of a plum- 
pudding when on fire, probably through an 
opening above,” or ask our readers to guess 
the “internal portions of an eel”? There 
really is no such person on the staff of the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

Leaving the “ odds and ends” now aside, 
the great majority, nearly three hundred 
competitors, are divided between the vege- 
table and the cut-glass philosophies. The 
former of course can plead a deceiving 
“obviousness of resemblance” for their 
errors. More than thirty saw that the 
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“ What is it ?” Jooked like a slice of pine-apple, 
more than forty a slice of tomato, and more 
than fifty a slice of cucumber, and alas! 
they said so. Slices of potato, strawberry, 
radish, carrot, and beetroot, were each 
accountable for about ten failures, as were 
also halved oranges and lemons, while forty 
more were divided among sliced raspberries, 
bananas, white currants, apples, melons, 
gooseberries, grapes, pomegranates, and 
vegetable marrows, or the transverse sections 
of parsnips, celery, asparagus, cabbage, and 
cauliflower stalks, turnip, lettuce, artichoke, 
and horseradish. 

The other “ philosophy” with many de- 
luded disciples is the cut-glass one. Our 
“« What is it?” certainly did look very much 


‘like the bottom of some sort of glass object, 


but that was just the very reason why one 
hundred and three competitors should have 
cast cut-glass behind them and xof said that 
our photo-puzzle (the stalk end of an orange) 
was a glass plate with a pattern on it, the 
bottom of a decanter, of a tumbler, of a 
finger-bowl or of a wine-glass, a cut-glass 
knife-rest, the stopper of a cruet, of a bottle 
or of a decanter, or even a bird’s-eye view of 
a glass-stoppered pickle jar. That was where 
they went wrong. It does not matter 
whether the bowls, glasses, and bottles were 
filled, half-filled, nearly empty, with the. sun 
shining on them, or reflected on a damask 
cloth ; not a bit. They made the mistake of 
following the cut-glass heresy, forgetting that 
prizes seldom grow on the tree of “ obvious 
resemblance.” The wicked bottom of a salt- 
cellar led astray no fewer than seventeen, and 
from the cellar to the salt was an easy step 
wrong-wards, and salt, a grain or piece of 
salt, salt in a mine and the impression of 
one salt-cellar upon the salt in another salt- 
cellar, account for as many more wanderers 
from the orange dimple. From salt to 
pepper is no great stride especially to those 
on the downward grade, and we find sixteen 
saying the photo-puzzle represented the top 
of a pepper-pot, bottle, box, or caster, and 


explaining that the granulations on our photo- 
graph were grains of pepper still sticking to 
it. Our “What is it?” for next month 
follows. 


What is it? 








If you think you can tell what the picture 
is, send your solution to “Photo Puzzle, 
Sunpay MacGazine, 15 ‘Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will 
give £5 to anybody who sends the correct 
answer—cr if more than one person is right 
we will divide that amount equally among 
them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may take 
the money in any books they please, selected 
from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by July 25, 1902. 
The result wiil be published in the Septem- 
ber Number. ‘There will be another “ What 
is it?” next month, 
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I. Some Personal Talk 


SUPERINTENDENT.—I am very much en- 
couraged by your letter and am sorry I cannot 
recommend any really good course of lessons. 
I have for years had classes of men, boys, 
women, and girls, for religious instruction, but 
I never found ready-made lessons satisfying. 
Nevertheless, a good course can be supple- 
mented. ‘Those published by the Sunday- 
school Institute are, as a rule, the best put 
together, although doctrinally they are not what 
you tell me you want. ‘The National Society 
of the S.P.C.K. have books of lessons, but I 
cannot say they are altogether satisfactory. 

* 


You say that teachers who work hard during 
the week, have often not time to do more 
than glance over a lesson. In that case, is 
it not better to decline to teach, and give the 
few with more leisure larger classes? Those 
occupied during the week would do equally 
useful work by praying regularly for the 
scholars by name, by keeping order, and 
visiting absentees. 

We have found preparation classes for one 
hour on Thursday or Friday among our- 
selves very useful. If a prepared course 
of lessons is used, it must not merely be 
“glanced over,” but studied and made our 
own by adding illustrations from real life. 
But study and prayer must be combined to 
be of any real use. ; 


I should like to give a very striking illus- 
tration of a girl who worked as a winder in 
a mill, belonging to the firm of Walker and 
Her name was Rachel Hoyle, and 
for years she was the greatest prop of St. 
Paul’s Church, Bury. Rachel Hoyle was 
very holy, and, like all good people, most 
humble. The Rev. Bernard Heywood, the 
vicar of St. Paul’s, has written a deeply 
interesting memoir of her, privately printed, 
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and circulated among those who loved and 
honoured her, for he felt that by showing 
how deep an influence one in humble 
circumstances can exercise, others might be 
inspired to go and do likewise. I don’t 
think I can do better than confine my talk 
this month to some particulars of Rachel 
Hoyle, whose death on March 12, rgo1, 
was such a blow to her friends at Bury. 
I am sorry the book is not for sale, for I am 
sure it would be useful, but if any one is 
specially interested I will lend them my 
copy. ‘“Superintendent’s” letter suggested 
my speaking of the wonderful influence 
Rachel Hoyle’s example. 

** 

* 

The secret of her power, we are told, was 
her conscious dependence on the Holy Spirit 
both before she taught and when she taught. 
She arranged a teachers’ class. The first 
idea was that they should take it in urns 
to conduct it, but “as a rule it ended in 
Miss Hoyle taking it herself.” She was con- 
firmed at fifteen and even then she used 
to persuade fellow workers at the mill to 
give up reading doubtful newspapers and 
novelettes, telling them of healthy stories. 
In 1882 she gave up work in the mill to 
help her mother in the shop. She attended 
the Huntley Sunday-school connected with 
St. Paul’s Church and after being confirmed 
she soon became a teacher of one of the 
lower classes. At twenty years old she took 
the fourth class and eventually had the first 
class (which in Lancashire is always com- 
posed of grown-up women) for twelve years. 
The vicar may well say he “cannot help 
observing how inexpressibly valuable to the 
whole school that single life of hers has 
been,” and every teacher and 
testifies how much they owe-to her teaching 
and example and frequently remark, “I 
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don’t know where we should have been if it 
hadn’t been for Miss Hoyle.” 
* 


For a whole winter” she had a class of 
boys who went to no school, and when she 
began to be ill, she was planning to get some 
rougher lads to her homeon Sunday afternoons. 
She also taught children during the week. 

«But the little shop at 195 Bell Lane, 
Bury,” says the vicar, “has been a real 
centre of missionary work. However busy, 
she had a few words for everybody, and 
often when she had time she took girls 
upstairs for a quiet talk. And it was just 
the same when two or three of her friends 
went for a walk with her. On one occasion 
ig a little churchyard she took out her 

sible and said, ‘We can have a quiet 
lesson here.’ Then she took girls on Sunday 
to sing hymns to the sick. One day as they 
sang, ‘Sun of my Soul’ in the dark to a very 
poor man, they heard him sobbing as they 
sang. She went to rough courts, though 
she went sometimes ‘really frightened,’ but 
she ‘ was determined to overcome her fears,’ 
and it was a regular plan that while Rachel 
visited, her friend Mrs. Murgatroyd, unable to 
leave her house, prayed until she came back. 
* 


* 
On baking days a friend remembers see- 
ing Rachel standing in front of the fire at 
work, but in spare moments taking a book 
out of her pocket, and she did the same 
in the intervals of serving customers in the 
shop, having always a book behind the 
counter. Miss Havergal was one of her 
favourite authors. Rachel was a very de- 
cided churchwoman from deep conviction. 
“JT don’t think I know one who thought 
better of her church and religion than she,” 
one of her girls said. Notwithstanding her 
great love for St. Paul’s, Bury, she took 
the keenest interest in all other parishes in 
thetown. Toone young man whom she visited, 
she said, ** Do you know, ever since you were 
a little lad I’ve prayed that you might grow 
up to be a good man.” ‘To quote one of her 
girls: “ You could have gone to her when 
you couldn’t have gone to some people.” 


* * 
I will conclude this notice with words 


from the last page but one, where we are 
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reminded that, “ After sunset on the Alps 
there is often seen a wonderful glow on 
the summit of a mountain covered with 
pure white snow. On March 12, 1901, as 
Rachel Hoyle lay in her room after death 
there was a strange glow upon her face, a 
glow as of burnished glass which changed 
her whole appearance. May it have been 
that the spirit—which had passed into 
another world—threw back on the still 
white face something of the light of its 
new life, that we might see it and thank 
God and take courage?” 


CouracE.—I am afraid Courage is not 
eligible for admission to Partis College (by 
a typographical error called Park’s College 
last month), as it is not for invalids, but 
these delightful little houses may be useful 
to other readers if I give the rules for candi- 
dates : (1) Each lady must be a member of 
the Church of England ; (2) Not an invalid, 
for every one is expected to attend the chapel 
services ; (3) Awidow or unmarried orphan 
daughter of (a) a clergyman ; (6) a naval or 
military officer ; (c) a doctor ; (d) a lawyer or 
merchant of a rank corresponding with these ; 
(e) a gentleman of good social position ; and 
she must possess an income legally secured to 
her of from £25 to £40a year. Candidates 
must make their own applications, and not 
apply through friends. Applications should 
be addressed in writing, to the Chaplain, Partis 
College, Bath. E. H. 


Women of the Coronation 
The Mistress of the Robes 


‘THE most important peeress at the Coro- 
nation, omitting, of course, ladies of royal 
birth, will be the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Alexandra. 
The Duchess held this important office in 
the Jate Queen’s Household, under the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury’s Administrations of 1885, 
1887, 1895, and 1goo, and when, on the 
death of her Majesty, the office ceased to 
exist, Queen Alexandra offered the post in 
her own household to the Duchess, a Queen 
Consort, unlike a Queen Regent, being 
allowed to nominate her Mistress of the Robes 
irrespective of the Government in power. 

‘The Mistress of the Robes will be the 
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first lady in attendance on the Queen at the 
Coronation, one of her duties being that of 
arranging her Majesty’s robes for the cere- 
mony. On all State occasions the Mistress 
must be present to attend the Sovereign, and 
even at Drawing-Rooms, when the Queen is 
represented by a royal princess, her presence 
is required. She enjoys many privileges, 
one of which is that of having a State 
carriage set apart for her use. In this she 
invariably proceeds to and from the scene of 
a royal function. 


The Duchess of Buccleuch as Philan- 
thropist 

ALTHOUGH, perhaps, the most stately of 
all our peeresses, and one whose receptions 
and parties are ceremonious and exclusive in 
the extremest sense of the words, the 
Duchess of Buccleuch is one of the kindest 
of mistresses to her servants, and is devoted 
to the welfare of the tenants on her hus- 
band’s great estates. Any work or move- 
ment of a benevolent character in the north 
has her Grace’s sympathy and support, but 
everything she does of a charitable nature is 
done quietly and unostentatiously, so that 
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The Duchess of Buccleuch, Mistress of the Robes, 
whose duty it will be te arrange her Majesty's 
robes for the Coronation Ceremony 


(Lafayette, photo, Dublin) 


The Duchess of Somerset, England’s Premier 
Peeress 


few outside the circle immediately concerned, 
have any knowledge of the Duchess’s good 
works. She never appears upon a public 
platform. 


Her Sorrow 


It is in her charitable works that the 
Duchess has always found consolation for 
the great sorrow of her life, the death of her 
eldest son, the Earl of Dalkeith, in 1886. 
His lordship was deer-stalking in Inverness- 
shire, when his gun, which he was carrying 
over his shoulder, exploded and killed him 
instantly. ‘The unfortunate young man had 
inherited the noble and amiable character of 
his mother, and it was long before the 
sorrow of her Grace could be assuaged. In 
the boudoir of the Duchess at Montagu 
House, Whitehall, hangs a portrait of the 
late earl. It was painted after his death 
from photographs, and represents him dressed 
in the costume he wore at the time of the 
accident. 


The Premier Peeresses of Britain 
CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to those 
ladies who hold at the present time the 
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The Duchess of Hamilton, Premier Peeress 
of Scotland 


proud positions of premier peeresses of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Peeresses 
take precedence, of course, according to the 
dates of creation of their husband’s titles. 
In England the privilege of being first 
peeress would by right belong to the Duchess 
of Norfolk, the dukedom dating back to 
1483, but her Grace having passed away in 
1887, the honour belongs to the Duchess 
of Somerset, who will probably hold the 
Queen’s train at the Coronation. Her 
Grace is keenly interested in social problems, 
a subject of which she has made a close 
study, and about which probably she knows 
as much as any titled lady. She is always 
ready to help on philanthropic work, and 
among the organisations which have parti- 
cularly benefited by her aid are Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s Homes, the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, and the society 
which perforins a similar work for animals. 
Scotland’s premier peeress is the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Brandon, a lady who has 
enjoyed such exalted rank only since last 
December. It was on the fourth of that 
month that Miss Nina Poore of Salisbury 
was married to the thirteenth Duke of 
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Hamilton, the Hereditary Keeper of Holy- 
rood Palace, who can trace his ancestry back 
to before the days of Robert Bruce. The 
Duchess, before her marriage, started the 
spinning and weaving guilds at Winterslow, 
and in her trousseau were dresses spun and 
woven by the cottagers. Her Grace was 
very proud of these, as they were the result 
of the practical form which her interest in 
home industries had taken. ‘The duchess 
is a devout and broad-minded Christian, 
and is always ready to extend a helping 
hand to those in need, irrespective of class 
or creed. 

There is no Duchess of Leinster, and so 
the privilege of being premier peeress of 
Ireland falls to her Grace of Abercorn, wife 
of the Chairman of the British South Africa 
Company. Like her sister peeress of 
Hamilton, the Duchess has always mani- 
fested a deep interest in the industries of 
the people who live in the neighbourhood of 
her home, and on the occasion of the recent 
marriage of her daughter, Lady Gladys 
Hamilton, to the Earl of Wicklow, the 
wedding trousseau was made in Ireland, and 
even the wedding-cake was sent to London 
from Derry. 


(Lafayette, photo, Dublin) 


The Premier Peeress of Ireland, the 
Duchess of Abercorn 
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III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


vil. “*THE MINISTER’S MEMORY” 


BEFORE strangers there were several things 
we were proud of in Moulin, “but,” Miss 
Janet would add, fearing for the weakness of 
human nature, “ we maunna be too upliftit.” 
One source of satisfaction was the golf- 
course ; there was not another like it in the 
county. Another was our trout-stream ; 
there were many such in the Ochills, but 
assuredly none produced such trout as ours. 
Indeed, some of the fish to my certain 
knowledge grew after they were caught as 
well as before, and continued growing for at 
least a year or two after. But I have heard 
that salmon have this trick as well, so per- 
haps this was not so uncommon as it seems. 
But, most of all, there was the minister’s 
memory. Other ministers might be learned 
or eloquent, might quote Greek or study 
Hebrew, but none, we were certain, had a 
memory like ours. 

“Ye'll no mind wee Wully?” Kirsty the 
smithy’s wife would ask, when the smithy had 
bronchitis and the minister came to see him, 
“he’s gaen to school the noo; the last o’ 
the sax.” She did not mean to infer that 
she doubted the famous memory, but this 
was her way of putting it to the test. 

“Of course,” the minister would say, 
“just five years since he was christened. 
And how are wee Geordie and Pete, and 
has Jimmie learnt his Catechism ?” 

Then if Phoebe or any one from Sunnylaw 
were at hand, Kirsty would turn round in 
triumph as though to say, “See what a 
minister we have in Moulin! ” 

But it was in war-time that his memory 
shone its brightest. He knew the regiment, 
the colonel, and the exact location of every 
soldier that went from the county. There 
were only two who had actually gone from 
Moulin, Easie Miller’s brother and Nannie 
Gregson’s son, but the « Maingays’ nephew 
was in Ladysmith, and Kirsty’s sixth cousin, 
twice removed, was in Mafeking. And if 
you think a sixth cousin is no relation you 
can only be a cold-blooded Saxon, and do 


not know that north of the Border he is your 
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flesh and blood as much as a brother or 
sister. 

The minister never forgot to ask after 
these. And in church he prayed for those 
in danger as if every soldier were a son of 
his own. And the sympathy of the congre- 
gation went out with his, so that the little 
pulse of Moulin kept time with the throbbing 
heart of the Empire. 

One day Timmie Coomb, the one-armed 
caddie from the links, a special favourite of 
Miss Maingay’s, as he bore the name of the 
nephew she had loved, Timmic turned into 
the post-office literally bristling with satis- 
faction. One felt from his face that some- 
thing had happened. He settled himself 
slowly upon the counter, while an audience 
sprang up as if from the ground. A great 
statesman was staying at Balbeggie, as all 
the world knew, and a young author, both 
famous golfers ; and these two, with the Laird 
and the minister, made a four-some not to be 
despised, 

Timmie (being the chief of the caddies) 
always carried the basket with the lunch. 
And when he had set it out and seated him- 
self respectfully behind, he always took care 
to be well within earshot. 





“ The writer-mannie had no’ sae muckle 
respeck’ for the meenister,” he began, deftly 
cleaning out his pipe. “He began to tell 
the about the war, thinkin’ it 
would be kind to gie a puir boddie informa- 
tion, him as was livin’ sae far frae Lunnon. 
I’ve aye remairked,” said Timmie, who had a 
brother in England, and was considered 
learned in the ways of foreigners, “ I’ve aye 
remairked that folks frae Lunnon thinks 
naebody kens onything but themselves.” 

The audience nodded. It remembered 
one commercial traveller, and concluded 
that all Londoners were cut on that pattern. 

“ Aweel, the writer-mannie tells the 
meenister a deal aboot the generals, and 
what De Wet ’ll be doin’ here, and Delarey 
there, and the meenister he just says ‘ Aye,’ 
and ‘ That’s interestin’, as if he kent naething 
at a’ himsel’.” 

“Presently comes the laddie frae the 
castle wi’ the papers. ‘ Ha,’ says the states- 
man in his scholar’s English”-—Timmie could 
speak perfect English, but, as a rule, he dis- 
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dained it as.an affected form of speech—* * A 
battle near Koffyklop. Boers repulsed. Our 
casualties four killed amd eight wounded. I 
wonder where Koffyklop can be?’ 

“The Laird shook his head. An’ 
writer-mannie did the same. 

“* Maybe Mr. Urquhart ’ll know,” says the 
Laird. 

“There are two Koffyklops, I believe,’ 
says the meenister; ‘one is near Bloem- 
fontein and the other close to Mafeking. It 
will likely be the former, the other is too 
remote from the base.’ 

‘«« Dear me,’ says the statesman, “ I wonder 
if my nephew in the Guards can have been 
there !’ 

“‘« Hardly,’ says Mr. Urquhart; ‘ you see 
it’s a long way forward, and you will remember 
’ the single line of rail. The foot regiments 
would not yet be so far. It would likely be 
a patrol of mounted infantry or scouts.’ ” 

Here Timmie stopped and filled his pipe. 
It was a long business with his one hand, 
but it meant that the plum of the tale was 
coming. 

“Deed it was fine tae see the writer- 
mannie, he looked sae glum! But he niver 
saysa word. Soon the statesman answers : 

“<« True, true, Mr. Urquhart, I had not 
thought of that. I wonder how you remember 
these klops and fonteins, the number of 
them is perfectly bewildering. By Jove! I 
wish I had a memory like yours! What a 
useful one it would be in my profession !’ ” 

Moulin literally smacked its lips with 
delight. The cake was so full of plums it 
took time to enjoy it. First, the fact that 
the statesman was staying with the Laird, 
this showed what a remarkable man their 
Laird must be. Second, that the minister 
was invited to meet him, this showed what 
a wonderful man the minister must be. 
Third, that this statesman, famous and 
admired through Europe, had envied the 
memory of the minister of Moulin. ‘This 
was a plum that might be gloated over for 
weeks. 

Willy Dysart was the first to recover. 
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‘‘ What did the meenister say tae that?” 

“ He said naething ava,” answered Timmie, 
“but it was his turn to tee. And he gied 
the ball a drive that maist landed it on the 
putten green.” 

“ Wha won the roon’?” « 

“The meenister and the Laird. But it 
was gran’ tae see it sae weel contestit ! ” 

Moulin sighed with satisfaction. This was 
like the sugar on the top of a bride-cake; 
the finishing-touch while the plums lay 
inside. 

“It’s a’ yon studyin’ o’ Hebrew and 
Greek,” said Miss Lisbeth, with awe in her 
voice. ‘ That’s what gies folk sic a magnee- 
ficent memory.” 

‘T’m no’ so sure,” said Nannie. .“ He 
has a map on his wall as big as a fireplace, 
and if ye were aye lookin’ at sic a thing, ye 
couldna’ help mindin’ the names.” 

“It’s the papers he reads,” suggested 
Kirsty Miller. 

“JT dinna think it,” said Miss Janet, as 
she considered the matter. “It canna be 
the maps nor readin’ the papers, for the 
statesman and the Laird will aye hae done 
the same. But I’m thinkin’ wi’ the meenister 
it’s his love for the laddies, especially those 
’at went out from Moulin. When ye carry 
folk on your hairt, ye’ll no’ forget where they 
are nor what they’ll be doin’.” 

Kirsty looked the other way. Nannie 
thought of her son at Ladysmith, and wiped 
away a tear, and Timmie, feeling somewhat 
bewildered when tears were in question, 
ldoked out of the window. ‘There he caught 
sight of the minister himself. His first 
impulse was to rush out and cheer. ‘Then 
he remembered that the minister was a 
Greek scholar, and that he (Timmie) was a 
canny Scot. Whereupon he blushed with 
such fury that his face seemed almost to 
match his sandy hair, and then slunk away 
with such a hang-dog look that any one 
might have mistaken him fora thief. ‘The 
rest of the audience gradually followed suit, 
and by nightfall the tale had spread from 
Sunnylaw to Balbeggie. 
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Riding on a Lion 


“THE Dog-star rages.” So, too, does 
tne Lion—Holy Writ has consecrated the 
phrase ‘a raging lion”—which is the symbol 
of fire. As the heat of the year is at its 
greatest in July, Leo, the lion, is the “ sign” 
of that month in the Zodiac. 

If you look at a map of the sky you will 
see, below the Great Bear, the picture of a 
lion rampant, as they call it in heraldry, that 
is, standing on its hind legs with its fore paws 
stretched out as if it were fierce and fighting, 
and its mouth open, roaring, showing its 
great teeth, very much like the great Red 
Lion on the standard of Scotland. Near 
its elbow is the fine lion-star called Regulus 
and, dotted about its body, making it look 
more like a leopard than a lion, are several 
other stars nearly as large. But there is one 
very special 
thing about 
Leo, and that is 
his family. ‘The 
Old Woman 
who lived in a 
Shoe was a hen 
with one chick 
compared to 
the Lion, for 
the Leonids, as 
they are called, 
are too numer- 
ous to count, 
and as for 
whipping them 
and sending 
them to 
that is 





bed, 
quite 











out of the question; for they are never 
still, but spend the centuries, year after year, 
in racing round and round the sky. Once 
every year, on November 13 or 14, our 
Earth, moving quietly and respectably on 
its own course, crosses the path that the 
Leonids are scampering along and snuffs 
out all it catches. For meteors like the 
Leonids cannot live in the air round the 
Earth and go out at once, and then we 
seem to see them come tumbling down or 
darting wildly about, and we call them 
“shooting stars.” But they are really 
meteors that are going out. 


Racing of the Lion-Cubs 

Now the Leonids racing round and round 
cannot all go at the same pace; some go 
faster than the others, just as in any other 
kind of race ; but most of them, all the middle 
lot, those who are neither the first nor the 
last, keep pretty well together in a huge 
crowd, and once every ¢hirty-three yeirs or 
so the stolid old Earth comes across the 
track of the Leonids just when the middle 
bunch is going by, and then! The sight is 
the most, most, mostest wonderful sight that 
human beings can ever see in all their lives, 
The sky is filled with falling stars, thousands 
ata time, and if all the rockets that have 
ever been let off in the world were to be all 
let off again in one night it would not be 
nearly so wonderful. 

I watched the great shower in 1866, 
when I was a boy, and was at first rather 
frightened, fearing the town would catch 
fire. 

In 1899 was the next “great shower,” 
but it was a stormy night where I was living, 








—————— 
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and I did not see any Leonids at all. The 
next will be in 1932. 


Dog-Days and Dog-Stars 

OrcE upon a time, so the Greeks told 
the story, there was an Athenian hunter 
called Icarius, and one day he gave some 
shepherds (who had never tasted it’ before) 
some wine. They drank it up and then, not 
knowing what they were doing, they 
quarrelled, and in the quarrel killed Icarius. 
Now the dead man had a faithful dog called 
Meera, and when it saw its master killed it 
ran off home and by its pitiful cries and 
gestur2s got his daughter Erigone to follow 
it to the place of the quarrel. When she 
saw her father’s dead body she went mad 
and killed herself, and the dog died of 
grief. So they were all turned into stars: 
Icarius became Bootes, and Erigone the 
constellation Virgo, and Meera the constel- 
lation Canis or Canicula, which means “dog” 
or “little dog,” and they all shine in the sky 
to this day. 

But some people say that the reason why 
the shepherds killed Icarius was because 
they were angry with him for having given 
them wine and stolen their wits away, for 
when they got sober again and thought of 
the state that they had all been in after 
drinking the wine, they were enraged and 
thumped Icarius to death with their crooks. 
However this may be—and no one will ever 
know the whole truth of the matter—the 
father and the daughter and the dog were 
all changed into stars, and it is from the dog 
Canicula that the Romans got their idea of 
the Dog-days. 

These begin on July 3 and end on 
August 11, and are, as a rule, especially in 
Italy and Southern Europe, the hottest days 
of the year, and it is generally in the hottest 
weather that diseases break out, and fires 
are most likely to occur both in towns and 
forests, and water becomes scarce, and the 
crops die, and, as Virgil describes it, cater- 
pillars “ burn” the trees. So the Romans 
said it was all the fault of poor Canicula, who 
shines brightest during the Dog-days. 


The Dog-Days Getting Cold 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang him” 
is a proverb, but this dog did not deserve 


hanging, although the old Romans did give 
it such a bad name, and they would them- 
selves have had to confess it, if they could 
only come back to the world now, for in the 
changes that have taken place in the move- 
ments of the stars Canicula does not rise 
now till the end of August; till the Dog-days 
are all over! But the days between July 3 
and August 11 are still just as hot as ever, 
which shows that the dog had nothing to 
do with the Dog-days, and, as a matter of 
fact, as the changes in the sky go op, 
Canicula will some day be a cold-weather 
bow-wow, the dog of snow and ice and 
frost, the dog of Christmas-time! The lines 
in the old play will then have lost their 
meaning : 

I should have looked as soon for frost 

In the dog-days as hoped for this. 


And, to tell the truth, the Dog-days are 
already, and always have been in some 
countries, the cold-weather days of the year. 
But, as somebody has said, “we live in days 
quite unknown to the ancients,” and, it may 
be added, we live also in countries of which 
they had no idea. That is one of the 
advantages of not having been born an 
ancient Roman or a Greek, Egyptian or 
Babylonian. 


Star-dogs are not Sky-terriers 

THOUGH the faithful Mcera was changed, 
as a reward for its good conduct, into a 
constellation, its name is not that given to 
the real Dog-star, for this is called Sirius; 
and you ought never to forget that Sirius 
is the brightest fixed star in all the sky. 
Altogether there are forty named bow-wow 
stars, that is, stars which make up what is 
called the two Dog “constellations,” or 
groups of canine stars, and divided between 
the Greater Dog constellation and the Lesser 
Dog constellation. ‘The number of the pack 
in the first is nearly double of that in the 
second. Each has its show-dog. The great 
white star Sirius is, of course, the champion 
dog of the greater group, and Procyon is the 
name of that of the lesser. It is a very 
beautiful star, as large as Sirius, but not so 
splendidly bright. In pictures of the stars 
Sirius is placed on the under-jaw of the 
Great Dog and Procyon on the back of the 
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Little Dog, but it is not easy to say what 
breed they are. They are certainly not 
(though they perhaps should be) Skye- 
terriers. 


St. Swithin and the Rain 

“ St. SwiTHIn’s Day, if it does rain, For 
forty days it will remain: St. Swithin’s Day, 
it it be fair, For forty days ’twill rain nae 
mair.” When this saying first began we 
cannot tell, but it is quite certain that even 
to-day there are plenty of people who still 
Believe it to be true and are anxious every 
year to see whether July 15, called St. 
Swithin’s Day, will be wet or fine. You 
will see from the next paragraph about the 
Apples, that July 15 is not the right date at 
all, but that does not seem to bother people 
much, for this year, just as in every other 
year, the newspapers are sure to take notice 
of the weather and tell us what to expect, 
forty days fine or forty days wet. Now some 
one a few years ago took the trouble to find 
out whether St. Swithin’s Day really made 
any difference or not to the weather of the 
next forty days, and he found that there had 
been more rain when the 15th had been dry 
than when it had been wet! So the real 
truth is that if St. Swithin’s is fine, the 
chance of the next month being wet is 
greater than if that day had been wet, 
which is just the very opposite of the old 
saying. But sensible people will take no 
notice one way or the other. 

And who was St. Swithin, and what has 
he got to do with the weather? Well, the 
old story is that he was a man of such great 
humility that before he died he gave orders 
that, although he was Bishop of Winchester, 
he was not to be buried inside the cathedral 
with all the other great men, but outside in 
the churchyard, where common people were 
buried—and that his wishes were obeyed. 
But a hundred years later everybody thought 
it a great shame that so good and wise a 
bishop should not be inside the cathedral, 
and they decided that on July 15 they 
would take up his coffin and give him a 
grand funeral. But when they went to do 
so there came on such a storm of rain that 
they had to put it off. The storm went on 
for forty days, and so they gave up altogether 


the idea of moving the coffin, and left it 
where it was, thinking that the storm was a 
sign that the bishop was angry with them 
for trying to disobey his dying orders. 

But this is not true. For though it is quite 

true that the bishop was first buried in the 
churchyard, and in the worst corner of it, 
just where the rain off the roof came on¢o 
his grave out of the rain-spouts, it is quite 
certain that his coffin was afterwards taken 
up and buried again in a beautiful little 
chapel, built on purpose for it, inside the 
cathedral, and that instead of the day being 
spoiled by a rain storm the whole affair went 
off, on July t5, 971, in fine weather and 
with great grandeur. King Edgar himself 
gave orders about it, ard the cathedral, 
which was then called the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, was re-christened 
St. Swithin’s, and so it was called until 
Henry VIII. changed it to the Church of 
the Holy Trinity. 
_ Bishop Swithin must have been a very 
good man, for not only was he greatiy 
beloved by the people, but he was tutor to 
King Ethelwulf, and afterwards to his son, 
our famous King Alfred the Great. 


THE FIRST-PRIZE MOTH STORY 


WE promised in the June number to pub- 
lish this month the story signed MYRTLE 
STENNARD, which was the best of all that 
were sent in for the moth-story competition 

and a wonderfully good one it is—but we 
are very sorry to say that we have not room 
for it all. It is called 


THE EMPEROR CELEBRATES JUNE 26 


(Translated from the Hebrew character by 
Senex, a lettered Gothic) 


It begins by describing a crowd (of moths, 
of course) waiting for the Royal Procession, 
and says: 

“ While they waited, many little things hap- 
pened to amuse them. Ashworth’s rustic 
fell out with the Rannoch sprawler and 
chased him, but one of the ground lackeys 
came up with a pair of shears and stopped it. 
A drab stole a shepherd’s purse and hid it in 
her furbelows, but a pigmy footman saw her 
and she was taken up bya Forester. A party 
of fiery clearwings were quarrelling when 
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flames burst forth. Some litle waves put 
them out, and nothing worse than a burnt 
carpet, some smoked wainscot, and a few 
scorched wings resulted. Of course, too, 
there was the Derby dog, a common pug.” 

There are sixteen moths named in that 
paragraph. Then, after some more descrip- 
tion, the story goeson: *° 

* But hush! here comes the Procession. 

“ Marching first in treble lines came, of 
course, the march moths in figures of 80 
waving light brocades from scalloped bars of 
hazel. 

“«« After these a motley crowd, Welsh rustics 
and Scotch; a red-headed Cockney with a 
party of drabs, a chimney sweep with a green 
housewife, crimson-speckled footmen with 
handmaids wearing snouts. 

“ Next, the Heralds inargentand sable, with 
darts of burnished brass and daggers of agate 
and frosted silver. Then, all alédne, Cinnabar 
carrying the Emperor’s beautiful golden Y, 
and after him marched the Council (minors 
being excluded) of four, the Senex, the Old 
lady, the Hoary footman,and the Elder Pearl. 
Behind them, in waved lines, came the lackeys, 
a curious band, some flat, some small, some 
silky. Even the scarce lackey was there— 
he generally makes himself scarce and is hard 
to catch when wanted. ‘Then the Emperor’s 
bodyguard of green archers, and then the 
Emperor himself. - 

“ Clad in crimson and gold, with the royal 
mantle of ermine over all, its golden-bordered 
purple lappets set with Sarum gems in Chinese 
character, and wearing a coronet all studded 
with scarce emeralds and pearls, His Majesty 
advanced. In attendance was H.H. the 
Marvel of Peru, with her satellite Peruvians, 
in golden amber and marbled green, each 
leading, as is their wont, either a curious grey 
chi or small fan-foot. Arrived at the spot 
the Emperor seated himself on a satin carpet, 
and graciously surveyed the scene. 

“On a pretty heath by a rivulet the 
Foresters had set up beautiful arches, green 
and brown, grey and silvery, some light 
others dark, which with the zigzag wainscot 


made many curious angle-shades, where 


carpets, blue-bordered and orange barred, 
rose, green, and red, had been spread, while 
overhead hung festoons in figures of eight. 
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Crowds of smart footmen who had been 
busy now stood about in various liveries, 
buff, and orange, and rose, speckled, spotted, 
and striped, while none looked common or 
dingy, and not a pigmy among them. Poplars, 
horse-chestnuts, grey birches, and spotted 
elms shaded the heath, beautiful thorns 
mixed with the many sallows, alders, and 
green osiers, while by the waves grew 
tussocks of sword-grass and mallows and, to 
quote Haworth’s rustic : 

With bulrushes and burdocks and butter-burrs 

between, 
Starwort, ferns and campions, to beautify the scene. 


Under the clear wavelets could be seen 
yellow shells with buff tips and Scotch 
annulets, while sporting therein were the 
camomile sharks and the lobsters. Among 
the herbage the wood ‘leopard played with 
cream-spotted tigers, and the buff ermine 
gambolled, while in the branches the sharp- 
angled peacocks cried to the swifts that 
wheeled overhead. A happy scene indeed. 
Here the Emperor received his guests. He 
was not proud, but glad to see not only the 
3eauties and other prominents, but all 
the Browns and rustics however obscure 
and neglected. The Foresters did not like 
letting in drinkers, coxcombs, black-necks, 
and vapourers, but on such an occasion all 
were admitted, even such sprawlers and high- 
flyers as the pauper pugs and Mother Shipton 
and all the gipsies, the ambiguous, the con- 
fused, the intermediate, the uncertain, and 
the suspected. Such a funny crowd! 

‘“« Here a conformist, cousin german to the 
nonconformist, with the Mother o’ Pearl 
and her daughter, known (among intimates) 
as the long-legged Pearl. And there Quakers, 
some powdered, an alchemist with a three- 
humped prominent grisette, a miller with the 
pretty widow, and a Saxon with a flounced 
rustic in furbelows and feathered. 

“ All the Beauties of the Court were there in 
coronets and gems. Ealing’s Glory looked 
charming in Brussels lace in silver clouds ; 
the Clifden Nonpareil very smart in peach- 
blossom and birds wings; the Rannoch Beauty 
wore her many plumes which were so be- 
coming; and the Merveil de Jour, ina stylish 
costume of pearl-bordered purple, looked 
lovely ; the Belle, as ever exquisite, was in 
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peacock’s eye and beautiful brocade; the 
Cambridge Beauty was gowned in a gold- 
spot tissue, with ruby tigers for ornaments ; 
and the Kentish Glory came in lace-bordered 
ermine; while the Belted Beauty was in 
maiden’s-blush, gathered in with her famous 
flame-tipped red belt. 

“Tn attendance were the Maidsof Honour, 
one half in spotted muslin with silver lines 
and silver y’s, and the others in scarce 
tissues, golden bordered with gold spangles, 
but all carrying streamers of frosted yellow 
and true lovers’ knots of riband-wave.” 

Nearly ‘wo hundred moths are mentioned 
in these paragraphs! But we really have not 
the space to quote more, and can only say 
that the story goes on to tell us what pets 
the guests brought with them, and how they 
had a great feast of good things, and then, as 
“a great surprise,” an entertainment, after 
which they all dispersed. 

Another hundred moths, at least, are 
named. 

Next month we hope to publish, if we 
have the room, the two very short stories 
which we have decided deserve a prize as 
well as Myrtle Stennard’s very good one. 


THE CORONATION COMPETITION 


What I would do if I were King Edward 
or Queen Alexandra 
Every one of the competitors thinks first 
of the poor, generally of the poor children, 
and very sweet and good their sympathy is. 

Those who live in towns would, if they 
were the King or the Queen, have the poor 
taken out into the country for a treat, and 
those who live in the country would like to 
have them taken up to town ; but all agree in 
this, that the poor are to have a “grand 
meal” and a “commemoration” present. 
Some add entertainments of various kinds, 
others presents of clothing, and not a few 
plunge into such prodigious expenditure as 
might frighten even millionaires. 

As, for instance, HARRY BUTTERWORTH, 
aye 7, who says: “If I were the King I 
would give a dinner to all the poor people 
in England and Australia, and give presents 
to all the people that are ill, and give money 
to all the poor people in England and Wales 
and India and Australia.” Perhaps Sir 
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Dighton Probyn will kindly see that Master 
Butterworth’s right royal ideas are carried 
into practice. 

If ETHe!. PLIMPTON were King Edward 
VII. she would proclaim a universal Bank 
Holiday for a week. During this time 
there should be free fétes everywhere, and 
“ large dinners to all the poor, which should, 
of course, be free, and be continued through 
the week.” Further, she would make a per- 
sonal tour through the country and present 
mementoes of the Coronation to all the 
children of the large towns. NELLIE 
McMICcHAEL, age g, is very brief. “ Sup- 
pose I were the Queen, I would make the 
poor as happy as I could, and give them a 
big feast, and send them away happy.” 

MARJORIE FURLONG would, if Queen, like 
every one to go to ckurch “to thank God 
for his goodness.” She would then send all 
the London children in char a-bancs into 
the country, and have all country children 
brought up to London, for the day, give them 
each a photograph of herself, “and then I 
should wish them all good-bye, and say: ‘I 
hope you have had a very happy time.” 
Among JEANNIE HIL1’s kindly suggestion; 
for the happiness of her subjects, are flowers 
for all the poor children in hospitals and 
coronation mugs, with warm clothing for the 
aged poor. JESSIE PAXTON, if she were 
King Edward, would, “in the slums of the 
various towns, have a building erected, from 
which the people could obtain a certain 
amount of food daily, and for a very little 
money could obtain more food or clothes. 
In the evening there should be large fires 
provided, so that the people could come and 
spend the evening. There should be a 
special apartment provided for the children, 
where various games and toys could be 
played with. ‘The mothers could leave their 
children there all day, where they would be 
washed and taught very simple lessons. On 
a Sunday evening there should be singing 
and prayers for the people.” 

A few make original suggestions. For 
example, MARJORIE TENNANT says: “I should 
like ” (among other things) to take all “the 
poor donkeys and ponies that pull heavy 
loads in London, and have them brushed 
and give them a good meal. a clean stable, 
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and a nice field; then they could be used 
on the farms and have a long rest on 
Sunday. But I am afraid this would take 
more than one day ; but I could make them 
all comfortable in a day, and that is what I’ll 
do when I am Queen of England! Good-bye.” 

F. M. would, “as a thank-offering,” erect 
“a drinking fountain with a statue of Queen 
Victoria in one of London’s poorest dis- 
tricts.” ROBERT CLARK, if he were King, 
would have one million Bibles distributed 
among poor children, “ with his signature in 
each.” GERTRUDE WITH, age 10, would 
like to let “all people come out of prison 
except people who committed murder.” 

If JEANNIE WHITSON (age 11) were 
Queen Alexandra she “ would appoint men 
to search London, Glasgow, Dublin, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Belfast, and Liverpool, 
and gather together all the children under 
fifteen, living in the slums of those large 
cities, and, cn the following day, take them 
away to the country for a week. Before 
they left I would get them presented with a 
Bible and new clothes. Before they were 
home I would see that the houses they were 
to live in were clean, and for those who were 
orphans or had no homes I would get a big 
house built, and call it ‘Queen Alexandra’s 
Orphan Home.’ And every year after that 
I would take them to the country for a week 
on the anniversary of my coronation.” This 
idea of a great Coronation Building in the 
slums occurs in perhaps a dozen letters. 

Among competitors who deserve special 
mention for the kindness with which they 
think of the pocr and the suffering, and the 
sense of their suggestions, are MARJORIE 
TENNANT, DuDLEY LEwis, ETHEL MARSTON, 
JEANNIE WuHiTsON, F. M., ETHEL PLUMpP- 
TON, JACK JEFFERY, JEANNIE MCCONNACHIE, 
Joan HeEwnsLey, NELLIE McMIcHAEL, 
KATHLEEN JAMES, GEORGINA WILSON, 
GERTRUDE WITH, SyLviA GORDON SHAW, 
E. A. Morrison, GEORGE MORRISON, ADA 
FELLOWES, and F. WHALLEY. 

According to the promise made in the 
May number of the SUNDAY MaGazINE we 
are sending prizes to the six last named. 
We should like to publish all their letters 
but have only room this month for one— 
Sy._via GorRDON SHAW’s, age Io, 
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* What would I do if I were Queen Alex- 
andra? The day after my coronation I would 
invite all the poorest children in London to 
come down to Windsor Park and spend the 
afternoon there. When they arrived, they 
would play all sorts of games, such as hide 
and seek, blind man’s buff, oranges and 
lemons, and hunt the slipper,; and the little 
ones would play ring-a-ring-of-roses and nuts 
in May. Then I would give them a splendid 
tea, consisting of bread and butter with jam 
and marmalade, scones, little and big cakes— 
farthing, halfpenny, penny—and bath buns, 
and lastly fruit and crackers. After that a 
conjurer and ventriloquist would come and 
do their tricks for about an hour. ‘Then 
some little girls dressed in white would 
come and dance, and after they had finished, 
the poor children would go home the happy 
possessors of sixpence and a toy each. Also, 
in another part of the Park I would have all 
the poorest grown-up people in London. 
They would have a little music first, and 
then tea, just as nice as the children’s. 
Then they would have an entertainment, 
probably a play, and go home, each possess- 
ing half a crown. By this I would hope 
that I had made many people happy, even 
for only one afternoon.” 


FLOWER-STORY COMPETITION 
Tuis will, I think, be much easier for you 
all than the Moth-Story Competition, because 
everybody knows the names of lots of 
flowers. All you have to do is to write a 
story and bring into it (just as in the Moth 
Story above) as many names of flowers, 
shrubs, vegatables, trees and plants of all 
kinds as you choose, and prizes of beautiful 
illustrated books will be given to the six best 
Stories. ‘*Grown ups” can help you as 
much as you. please, and the stories must 
reach Uncle Phil at the SuNDAY MAGAZINE 
office by August 1. You can all try for this 
competition, 1 am sure, and so I expect to 
have ever so many stories sent in. 

FAIRY-TALE PICTURE JUMBLE 
Here is the third and last puzzle of the 
competition, and now see how many of the 
nine things in it you can guess. When you 
have found out all you can, and written the 
answers on the lines below the picture, you 
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must sign your name, and séate your age. 
You must not ask anybody to help you in 
finding out the answers, and if any grown-up 
offers to help you, you must tell them that 
itis not fair, The three Picture Jumbles 
must all be cut out and sent in by July ro. 
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ANOTHER PICTURE-PUZZLE 


Tus Competition will begin in the August 
number, and you will read all about the 
prizes and rules in it. I think you will 
find it very funny and interesting. 





The Great Coronation Ode Competition 


T Christmas time last year the pub- 
lishers of Goop Worps invited 
British subjects all over the world 
to compete for three prizes of £50, 
£5 and £10, respectively, to be given for 
the three best Coronation Odes submitted to 
them before a certain date. The response 
to the invitation has far exceeded the 
expectations of those who issued it. Odes 
have been received from 1084 competitors, 
from almost every part, including even the 
most distant islands, of the Empire ; and as 
a very large number of writers submitted 
more than one ode (as many as twelve being 
sent by one competitor) the total number of 
compositions received has been considerably 
over eleven hundred. The work of judging 
the odes was a formidable task, but has been 
faithfully performed, first by preliminary 
committees composed entirely of well-known 
writers and critics, and finally, by the award- 
ing committee consisting of Mr. Stopford 
A. Brooke, Mr. Edmund Gosse and Mr. 
William Canton. Every ode which showed 
any evidence of merit has been read and 
passed upon by at least six competent 
authorities, and in no case has any clue been 
given to any reader of the authorship of any 
composition submitted to him. 


The Awarding Committee has given judg- 
ment as follows : 


“After carefully reading and considering 
the Odes as submitted to us we recommend 
the awarding of prizes as follows : 


“ First Prize.—Ode A (No. 306. 
Ath-Luath). 

“SECOND PrizE.—Ode J (No. 206. 
Graculus). 


By 
By 
be divided between 


By New Zealander) ; 
By Scaldis). 


“THIRD PRIZE to 
Ode H (No. 961. 
Ode F (No. 880. 


“Inrecommending the division of the third 
prize between Odes H and F we are guided 
by an opinion that while the former is _per- 
haps the better as a poem, the latter has the 


advantage in the matter of appropriateness 
as an Ode on the particular occasion. 


“ STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
‘“‘ EDMUND GOSSE 
*“ WILLIAM CANTON.” 


In accordance with the above the prizes 
are won by: 


First Prize of £50. Ode No. 306, by 
* Ath-Luath ”: 
LAUCHLAN MacLean Watt 
Minister of Alloa, 
Scotland. 


SECOND Prize of £15. Ode No, 206, by 
“ Graculus ” : 


Rev. S. CorNISH WATKINS, 
Kington, 
Herefordshire. 


Tuirp Prize, divided, £5 to each, be- 
tween Ode No. 961, by “‘ New Zealander”: 


Lucy EVELINE SMITH 
Springbank, Heriot Row, 
Dunedin, New Zealand. 


and Ode No. 880, by “ Scaldis ”: 


F. H. Woop, M.A., 
Brabourne Cottage, 
Bromley Park, Kent. 


It should be added that while the first 
announcement of the competition named 
April ro as the date of closing the entries, 
in deference to the wishes of representatives 
of some of the more distant colonies, this 
date was changed in a later announcement. 
This change has created some uneasiness in 
the minds of a small number of competitors 
who have written expressing a fear lest their 
odes might have been disqualified by failure 
to arrive by the proper date. No ode has 
been disqualified for that reason, All 
competitors have been given the advantage 
of every doubt, and every composition 
received has had a fair and equal chance 
for the prizes, 
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The “Good Words” Coronation Ode Competition 


NEVER since the year of “the Jubilee,” and 
certainly never before it, has there been evoked 
so extraordinarily interesting an expression 
of imperial sentiment as by the present com- 
petition. No one probably who saw that 
remarkable exhibition in the Imperial Insti- 
tute in 1897 can ever forget the emotion 
awakened in him by the contemplation of 
the memorials and addresses of congratula- 
tion to Queen Victoria from a world-wide 
Empire, there spread out for the view of the 
citizens of the Empire’s capital. At first, 
perhaps, the eye was taken by the splendour 
of the caskets and the sheaths, of gold and 
silver and studded with gems, in which the 
memorials were encased for reception by her 
Majesty and by the surpassing beauty of the 
art with which the satin and vellum, the 
ivory tablets and golden  kincob, were 
illuminated and engrossed. But after a 
while the glitter of so much costly material 
and the glamour of such exquisite craft wore 
off and there grew upon the visitor a sense 
of the majestic significance of that unique 
display. No human eyes, since the world 
began, had ever beheld such a tribute of 
admiration, reverence and love, and never 
probably will human eyes look upon its like 
again. It is true that these addresses, with 
their stately phrasing and sumptuous environ- 
ment, were for the personal eye of a Queen 
and Empress, and that all the vast machinery 
of the official, industrial and social systems 
of an enormously wealthy and resourceful 
impire had worked to one end to achieve 
that great result, a result that to be worthy of 
such an occasion and of the august recipient 
might easily have been deemed impossible of 
achievement. 

It goes, too, without saying, that his 
Majesty the King will this year be the 
recipient of ‘innumerable ” addresses, be- 
fitting so great an occasion and worthy of 
royal acceptance. Collectively, they will 
form an astonishing tribute of imperial patri- 


otism and a universal admiration which 


it would take a Sanhedrim of polyglots 


to translate and the archives of a palace 
to contain. 

Yet knowing full well the earnestness ot 
these memorialists who are our fellow sub- 
jects, and admitting the sincerity of all the 
good wishes of foreign bodies, principalities 
and powers, there still remains the fact that 
they are more or less a ceremonial adjunct of a 
State occasion, and as inevitable at the coro- 
nation of the British King and Emperor as 
salutes of artillery or the decoration of the 
streets. When Edward VII. comes to his 
Throne he does so with every circumstance 
of stateliness and goodwill. It cannot be 
otherwise with a monarch who in his forty 
years of princely apprenticeship has won for 
himself by kingly ways the respect and 
affection of the world. 

With these Coronation Odes the case is 
surely very different. Incidentally, by their 
theme and title they are connected with the 
great imperial pageant of the crowning of 
the King, but that is only incidental. Had 
the theme, still imperial, been any other, say 
the granting of Peace to the Boers, the Odes 
would have been substantially the same in 
general scheme and certainly in spirit. For 
they represent a spontaneous outburst of 
patriotic sentiment. A simple invitation 
from a firm of London publishers sufficed 
to evoke this extraordinary declaration of 
loyalty and love, and from every part of the 
King’s dominions there came in response 
these passionate and pathetic poems. 

What of it that hundreds of them do not 
deserve even the name of poems? Would 
you look for a laureate in a blind fisher-lad 
in Newfoundland or a Mulatto cripple in 
St. Kitts? What manner of English poem 
shall we ask for from Maori men or from an 
old Malay in Selangore? Yet, to our think- 
ing, these glisten like gems in the regalia of 
the crown. They are the good wishes of these 
poor folk in distant places, nothing more, 
good wishes for the happiness of their King 
and the prosperity of ¢heir Empire. 

An Australian bushman fighting at the 
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front, a Honduras negro with but “small 
time from work” he says, a half-caste ot 
Goa “ but born British subject, thank God ” 
—can you expect “poems” from such as 
these? Or from an old lady “ resident forty 
years in the bush”? or from coloured folk in 
the Leeward Isles? Yet they are each ot 
them a poem and infinitely touching in their 
gratitude for their nationality, and the bless- 
ings they invoke upon their Sovereign and 
his beautiful Queen. 

Or take the Ode from “a native of Liberty 
Island,” not to be found, as he confesses, 
upon any map, as it is only about a square 
mile in extent “of which the writer is the 
owner,” and upon which, over a population 
of five souls, he proudly flies the Union 
Jack. What a strange force is patriotism, 
that moves this man to write an Ode on the 
coronation ot the King of England. And 
as fervent is hein his loyalty as any English- 
man, and just as jealous of the birthright that 
lets him call Edward VII. “my King.” 

But let it be so, that these are not poems, 
and as such perhaps need not have come 
within the scope of this brief review. Yet 
in the ultimate summing up they cannot be 
omitted, for they, as well as any others, 
go to emphasise the actual throbbing 
“solidarity ” of that Imperial Idea which 
statesmen long to create, and public writers 
imagine only as an “ideal.” This great 
collection of Odes convinces us of its exist- 
ence, and is the authentic demonstration 
of a living and breathing fact. 

New ideals of loyalty have taken root and 
spread abroad their branches in that Britain 
beyond seas which we still speak of as “the 
Colonies,” ideals that have grown with the 
growth of the Empire, almost unsuspected. 
They found their first articulate expression in 
the epoch-making year of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. This utterance was repeated full- 
voiced in the year of the great Queen’s 
death, and when the Boers revolted from 
British suzerainty and “ the Free State” de- 
clared for war against Britain, the nations of 
Europe were startled, as by a thunder-clap 
on a summer’s day, by the sudden trumpet- 
throated battle-shout that rang out trom 
the East and the West, the North and the 
South, 
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That tremendous voice had never been 
heard in the world before. Friends and 
foes, amazed alike, held their hands. It 
almost seemed as if they held their breath, 
wondering what would befall. For lo! the 
whelps of the old lioness were now all lions, 
full-grown and fearless, and all of them 
brethren. Aye, and angry too, and astir, 
and it was the voice of this young brood of 
kings that are to be, the princely sons of 
imperial England, that hushed the tongue 
and stayed the hand of those who might 
have wrought us wrong in our hour of 
stress. 

No one in the world had guessed, not even 
Britain herself, how searchingly the new idea 
of loyalty had been leavening the whole 
Empire, and it was not until all of a sudden 
that cry went up to heaven from under the 
Northern Lights and the Southern Cross, 
from the Orient to the Isles of the Sea, and 
the leaping of sword in scabbard ringed 
the round earth with the clash of eager steel, 
that the world, astounded, knew, and Britain 
felt, that her stalwart children were not only 
proud of the old country and loved it, but 
were proud of each other’s kinship, and 
jealous of a common honour. Not only 
loyal to their King but loyal, as brethren 
should be, to one another. Not only proud 
of the great Britain of the past, but of the 
greater Britain of to-day. Aglow with a 
splendid fealty, they stood them up, each of 
the brethren, to the full height of his stature, 
and with their faces all set towards the 
Mother-land, shouted, as with one voice, “We 
will die for each other and for you.” 

So has the young loyalty come to its man- 
hood. And it is this new utterance of the 
new century that finds such touching ex. 
pression, and yet so superb a one, in this 
collection of Coronation Odes. 

To read them, poem after poem, from all 
parts of the Empire, is to become conscious 
of an imperial force of the like of which 
history holds no record and the chronicles of 
the nations show no trace. ‘Turning over 
ode after ode the beautiful strains of harmo- 
nious patriotism blend into a single stately 
imperial anthem until the reader, pausing as 
it were to listen, finds almost overpowering 
the glorious diapason of the song. 
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It rolls up on every wind that fills the 
sails of I:ngland’s fleets, a universal Te Deum, 
for the splendour of Britain, the brotherhood 
of love, and our imperishable birthright of 
calm self-confidence that makes for do- 
minion. 

Very interesting, indeed, is the mingling 
of races and creeds when, side by side, upon 
a table in London, lie some eleven hundred 
odes, written by Brahmin and Mahomedan 
and Bhuddist and native Christians—negroes 
of the West, from the Leeward Isles and the 
Windward, natives of the East, Indian, Bur- 
mese and Cinghalese—Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Dissenter, Quaker, and Jew. 
Their pens, some of them, would have run 
more readily in Tamil or Telugu, Pushtu 
or Persian or Arabic, but they are all in the 
language of the ruling race, and cramped of 
course though they are, they are all of them 
real and living in thought and sentiment. 

Of course the majority of the Odes are by 
writers of our own race, and even the enve- 
lopes in which their poems arrived, with their 
stamps of almost every “colony” in the 
British dominions, and strange postmarks, 
are an impressive illustration of a “ bound- 
less” empire. Every State of the Australian 
Commonwealth is represented, and New 
Zealand ; British Africa, from Salisbury to 
Cape Town; Canada, throughout its entire 
length from the Atlantic seaboard to Van- 
couver’s Island ; Newfoundland ; India, from 
Travancore to Puttiala and Bombay to Cal- 
cutta; Ceylon, Burmah and the Malay States ; 
the West Indies by Jamaica and Bermuda, 
Trinidad, Antigua, St. Kitts, the Virgin 
Islands, the Bahamas, Barbados, British 
Honduras and Guiana, Hong Kong and 
the Mauritius. This range does not, it 
is true, complete the actual circle of the 
Empire, but still it has circumference 
enough to belt the earth and to baffle the 
sun should it try to rise without seeing the 
Union Jack. 

Of the tone ot these hundreds of poems 
there is little need to speak. Suffice it to 
Say that no one could get up from the 
reading of them without feeling, as the 
humour took him, either the lighter of heart 
for the goodly reading, or strangely sobered 
by the significance of so tremendous a con- 
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federacy of patriotism. He seems to walk 
the taller for it, to have just heard of some 
new Peace with Honour, or become aware 
of some great honourable responsibility de- 
volving upon himself. 

It is impossible, of course, to publish in a 
magazine all that is worthy of republication, 
but enough, we take it, is here given to 
impress even the shallowest of cynics, set 
British sentiment aglow in the most matter- 
of-fact of natures, and appeal directly to 
every generous and sympathetic heart. 
Those that are published in these pages are, 
of course, the picked Odes, but this is just 
one of those cases where a selection, how- 
ever excellent it may be, does injustice to the 
whole. Beautiful as some of the individual 
compositions undoubtedly are, it is really in 
the collective grandeur of the whole, as a 
whole, the perfect sympathy between colony 
and colony, the independent unanimity of 
the writers in countries widely apart, that 
lie the true power and glamour of this unique 
anthology. 

To analyse the subject matter of the Odes, 
taken all together (without special reference 
to those that are published here), is no 
difficult matter, for the poems are in such 
happy unison that only one spirit seems to 
have inspired themall. First comes triumph 
at the greatness of Britain, but tempered 
by a most admirable restraint, the recurrence 
of the warning of the great Recessional “ lest 
we forget,” and grateful acknowledgment of 
the guiding and moulding hand of God in 
times of trouble as of victory. Thereafter, 
sorrow for the loss of Queen Victoria, re- 
joicing in the new King, love of Queen 
Alexandra, and, splendidly temperate, pride 
in their own colony and the part it has 
played in the war. These, with of course 
historical retrospect and descriptions of the 
coronation, are the themes of the Odes, and 
in the order of prominence here given. 

When deploring the Great Queen’s death, 
the tender grace of many of the references is 
very pleasing, leading up to, and merging in, 
as it so often does, the rejoicing in the king- 
ship of her son. His Majesty is already 
more than abundantly assured of the intense 
respect and sincere affection with which he 
is regarded by all classes of his subjects, and 
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yet we venture most respectfully to say that 
if it were possible to condense and let the 
King hear what those hundreds of men and 
women of all creeds and races have said of 
him in these poems, it would reach his heart 
with almost the force of a new experience. 
Not less would he be touched by the many 
exquisite passages of the love of the Empire 
for the Queen, whose beauty and goodness 
are as household words in the most distant 
portions of his dominions. 

Never have poets sung with such a voice 
before. Knowledge of the splendid respon- 
sibilities of empire with boundaries that 
encompass the world—and vexed along all 
their length by the uncharitableness of 
envious neighbours or the turbulence of 
tribes that cannot yet understand — give 
dignity to the singers and noble form to their 
song. Mingled with their triumphant con- 
sciousness of greatness is a fervent spirit of 
piety ; no vainglorious boasting but a manly, 
self-respecting confidence in the justness of 
a cause and the goodness of God. 

Beautiful too, to a degree, are the tender 
expressions of affection for the homeland, 
and, in the poems of those who write from 
far away beyond the seas, very touching are 
the reminiscences of little country scenes in 
the land of their birth. It is those whose 
lines are cast in places where Nature works 
with a broad brush, where jungle and veld, 
mountain and forest, are all fashioned in vast 
moulds, who best appreciate the small de- 
lightfulness of England, its little loveliness, 
so daintily finished in tiny detail, placid and 
uneventful, beauty in miniature. References 
to these occurring in stanzas written by 
ardent men and women, possessed while 
they write on their heroic subject with 
heroic sentiments, often strike a pathetic 
chord that justifies the rising tear. Proud 
of their race and the historic grandeur of 
their birth-land, their loving memory still 
recalls the tranquil landscape endeared to 
them in childhood by its trivial charms. 

These then, surveying the Odes as a whole, 
are two of the leading motives of the poems : 
pride in their Empire and affection for the 
old country. 

In combination these suffice to make the 
perusal of the Odes both inspiriting and 





gladdening. Not all the speeches of states. 
men, nor all the articles in the Press, based 
upon supposition and fancy, and phrased to 
express that which they desire, rather than 
that which they know, to be true, convey 
even an idea of the exhilarating and 
strengthening effect of reading these poems. 
There is a positive personal conviction about 
each which by frequent repetition, in con- 
stantly varying language, all fresh from the 
heart and so often of singular beauty and 
felicity in expression, that acts as a tonic. It 
carries away the reader by the gladness ot 
heart of the writers when they sing of the 
glory of being British, and convinces him 
that loyalty of colony towards colony, and 
love of all for “ England” are beating and 
throbbing forces in the thought and life of the 
young nations, knightly and now golden 
spurred, that sit about the Round Table of 
our King, who, with the love, honour, and 
fealty of his colonies set as gems in the 
crown of his kingship, reigns as no king ever 
reigned before. 

Onc rises from the reading of them just as 
it one had been listening to some glorious 
music, and in addition there remains upon 
the mind the happy assurance that all is well 
along the “far-flung” line of Empire. From 
the land of giant myrtles to the land of giant 
pines, from where the tiger is Raja in his jungle 
colonnades and the leopard lords it among 
the rhododendrons of the Hills to where 
the black swans float among the arum lilies, 
and the emus drum upon the heath-starred 
plains ; from where the lion is Induna of the 
tribes of the veld and my lord the elephant 
browses by the cradles of the Nile, to the 
islands, a chain of jewels linked along the 
waves, where the humming-birds buzz in the 
orchid blooms and the crimson-headed crane 
wades among the azure hyacinths; from 
where our northern outposts look out west- 
ward across the tumbling whales to Cathay, 
to where in the Antarctic voids the albatrosses 
wheel around the flag familiar to them in 
every sea:— 

“All is well along the line,” sing the poets 
to their King. “ We are here for your bidding, 
your sons, and though in many lands, all our 
hearts are as only one— 

“Gop Save THE KinG!” 
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A Second Lmperial Competition 


Ir is impossible that the Publishers of Goop Worps should not be profoundly impressed 
by the success of this competition. It is not merely that so many Odes have been received 
from such diverse parts of the Empire, or that so many of these Odes are so admirable 
in themselves. ‘There is a deeper significance. ‘The invitation of Goop Worps has for 
the first time, as it were, called forth the Voice of British Loyalty all over the Globe. It 
has made the Empire vocal. All that was needed was the opportunity; that given, and 
instantly the world-wide silence burst into song, and from all the far-sundered dominions of 


the King there broke from the hearts of his peoples—who are one people—the chorus of 
praise and thanksgiving. 


We venture to believe that in calling forth this wonderful world-voice a certain service, 
whether slight or large, has been rendered to the Empire. To the dwellers in each part, 
each remote island, the knowledge that their voice is so closely attuned to the notes of the 
inhabitants of every other part and island in the Empire must in itself tend to comfort and 
strengthen their loyalty and pride in the Empire, and give them a new and more real sense 
of kinship and neighbourliness. The service thus rendered, however slight or great, will, 


we believe, be increased if we do not now suffer the new-found Voice to sink again into 
silence. 


Therefore we hereby invite all subjects of the King to compete for three prizes similar 
in amount to those now awarded to be given for the three best 


Songs of the Empire 


to be published in Goop Worps at Christmas time next. 


The desire of the publishers is that the poems shall be the utterance and embodiment 
of the spirit of the Empire—of its grandeur, its power, its duties, and its responsibilities ; 
that they shall be National Poems, in fact, in the sense that there are National Anthems. 
The treatment of the subject and the scope must be for the writers to decide. The poems 
may be of any length and of any form. 


The songs must ke received at the office of Goop Worps, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, London, by the following dates : 


If posted in the British Isles or on the Continent of Europe, they must be received by 
September 15. 


If posted in North America they must be received by September 25. 

If posted in South America, Asia, Africa, or the West Indies, they must be received by 
October 5. 

If posted in Australasia they must be received by October 15. 


The prizes will be £50 for the first prize, £15 for the second prize, and £10 for the 
third prize ; but any prize may be divided between two or more competitors if the judges 
see fit. : 

The publishers will also pay the sum of one guinea each for the copyright of the next ten 
best poems submitted, provided that number are received which are considered worthy of 
publication in full. All other compositions received the publishers have the right to 
publish, in whole or part, without further payment. 
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Our Puzzle Prizes 
Awards in the Second Quarterly Competition 


Wit the puzzles published in the June number the second quarterly 
competition closed, and the prizes have been awarded. The possible 
maximum marks for the three months were 106, to obtain which it was 
necessary to solve correctly 23 different puzzles, including 3 acrostics 
(with a total of 21 lights), 14 pictorial texts or picture puzzles, 1 
numbered text, 3 charades and 2 dropped letter puzzles. This 
constituted a distinctly trying test, but one competitor has passed 
triumphantly through the ordeal and has earned the full 106 marks ; 
one other obtained 105 marks, and a third earned 100. 


The first prize of #5 therefore goes to 
“ PHILIPPA ”"—106 marks—Theodora P. R. Nash, St. Milburge’s, 
Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 


The second prize of £2 is won by 
“ PiorA”—so5 marks—H. Margaret Eccles, The Elms, Lower 
Darwen, Lancashire 


The third prize of £1 is won by 

“*‘ ANDERIDA”—100 marks—Hugh Rodger, 4 Torne Road West, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

The list of marks obtained by other competitors will be found in the 
usual place among the advertising pages at the beginning of this 
magazine. 


* 





Owing to the distractions of the Coronation season it has seemed 
best not to commence a new competition this month. The Mixed 
Puzzle Pages will re-appear in the August number, 
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SUMMER TWILIGHT 


Drawn for the Sunday Magazine by FRANCES EWAN 
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The King’s Il{Iness 

Wuat a different story of “How the 
World Goes Round” we have to tell this 
month from what we anticipated! The 
sudden announcement of the King’s illness 
only two days before the Coronation was 
to take place, came like a thunderbolt upon 
the Empire and the world, and upset all 
the carefully arranged plans of ayear. Such 
an event as the postponement of a Corona- 
tion has never before occurred in the history 
of the world, and even now the far-reaching 
effects of this national calamity have scarcely 
been realised in their fulness. The magni- 
tude of the, trouble was emphasised by its 
terrible suddenness. On June 15 it was 
announced that the King was suffering from 
an attack of lumbago induced by a chill 
which he caught at the military tattoo on 
the previous Saturday night. Considerable 
alarm was caused by this report, especially 
when it became known that the King would 
not attend the Grand Military Review on 
Laffan’s Plain, the principal event of the 
week, and that for which he had gone to 
Aldershot. Confidence was restored, how- 
ever, a day or two later by the news of 
the favourable progress of his Majesty, who 
had gone to Windsor, and on June 19 
the official programmes for the processions of 
the two days were published in the news- 
papers. At once the sale of seats on the 
line of route became brisk, the prices realised 
being enormous. For the first day—that 
of the actual coronation—single seats were 
sold for as much as thirty guineas ; whilst for 
the second day, few places could be obtained 
for less than two guineas. 

XXX1—43 


The Thunderbolt 


Ir any doubt had been entertained as 
to whether the Coronation would take place, 
it was quite dispelled by the arrival in 
London on the 23rd of the King and 
Queen, who drove from Paddington to 
Buckingham Palace amid the frantic cheers 
of a huge crowd. The following morning, 
all those officials who were to take part in 
the Coronation proceeded to Westminster 
Abbey, and there began to go through a 
dress rehearsal of the ceremony, whilst out- 
side, all along the line of route, the finishing 
touches were being given to stands and 
decorations. Crowds of people in holiday 
attire, many of them from the provinces, 
filled the streets, and the scene was one of 
unalloyed happiness and joy. Then came 
the thunderbolt. | Newspaper-boys rushed 
wildly through the streets shouting, “ IIl- 
ness of the King: No Coronation!” Their 
papers were bought up rapidly at double 
their value, but people laughed and passed 
on. The thing was too impossible ; it was 
merely a newspaper scare. And yet it was 
given as official news. Other editions fol- 
lowed with further details, and gradually 
there came over London a feeling of numb- 
ness, for it was soon quite evident that the 
news was true. Its unexpectedness even in 
official circles was clearly proved by the fact 
that the rehearsal at the Abbey was in actual 
progress, when an Official intimation of the 
postponement reached the Earl Marshal. 








His Majesty’s Complaint 


THE complaint from which his Maiesty 
suffered was known technically as “ peri- 
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typhlitis,” a form of appendicitis, and it 
became necessary to perform an operation. 
In fact, the first official news’ came in the 
form of a bulletin signed by Lord Lister, 
Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Francis H. Laking, 
Sir Thomas Barlow, and Sir Frederick 
Treves, stating that the King was then 
undergoing a surgical operation. The 
difficult and anxious work occupied forty 
minutes, and an unusually deep incision 
was necessary. For days his Majesty’s life 
hung in the balance, and the bulletins were 
awaited with the most sorrowful interest. 
On the first night the King maintained his 
strength, and although he suffered much 
pain, he could take nourishment.  Satis- 
factory bulletins followed one upon another, 
but when it was stated that only “a fairly 
comfortable day” had been passed many 
professed to read between the lines that the 
King was worse. In fact, rumours were very 
prevalent that his Majesty was suffering 
from cancer, but these were speedily denied 
by the medical authorities. By July 2 the 
wound was beginning to heal and the pain 
became less, and at last on the 6th the 
doctors were able to announce that they 
considered his Majesty “out of danger.” 
Progress became more rapid, and on July 15 
the patient travelled from London to Ports- 
mouth and was carried on board the royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert for. a period of 
recuperation. 


The New Coronation Date 

Sosatisfactory was the King’s progress, that 
by July £1 the Earl Marshal announced that 
provided no complications occurred during 
his Majesty’s convalescence, the coronation 
would take place on a day between 
August 8 and 12. Later it was stated, un- 
officially that Saturday, the 9th, was the day 
fixed, but the procession through the City 
on the day following the crowning has, of 
course, been abandoned. So as not to 
disappoint his subjects, however, the King will, 
later on, probably in October, drive through 
the City, returning to Buckingham Palace 
by way of the south side of the river. 


Intercession Services 
So soon as the news of the King’s serious 
illness became known, intercession services 


‘ engaged. 
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for his recovery were arranged throughout 
the Empire, and never before, save on the 
occasion of the late Queen Victoria’s last 
illness, has there been such a unanimity 
on the part of all religions. A little picture 
of the Empire at prayer was presented in 
London, where not only Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists, prayed publicly and privately to God 
to spare the King’s life, but members of ‘he 
Colonial contingents, of many nationalities 
and many religions, were all similarly 
When the Bishop of London 
received the Indian officers at Fulham, for 
instance, these men prayed in a field opposite 
the palace, according to their various rites, 
for nearly two hours. 

The most impressive and the most pathetic 
of all these many intercession services was 
without doubt that held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on what was to have been the 
Coronation Day. It was attended by several 
members of the Royal Family, by Cabinet 
Ministers, by the Colonial Premiers, by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of London, and by 
hundreds of other prominent and representa- 
tive people. 


Postponed Festivities Lead to Riots 


BriTaIn has never appeared grander or 
more dignified than in its attitude through- 
out this time of calamity. The only jarring 
note has been that struck at one or two 
obscure centres where the authorities decided 
to postpone the festivities in which the poor 
and the children were to benefit, although 
the King himself had expressed the desire 
that provincial celebrations should be carried 
out as arranged. These postponements 
were, no doubt, ill-advised, but they certainly 
provided no legitimate excuse for the riotous 
scenes which were witnessed. Watford was 
the chief sinner in this respect. Windows 
were smashed, shops were sacked, and 
property was burnt, an attempt being made 
by the mob to cut the hose when firemen 
attempted to put out the bonfire. Town 
officials were attacked, and not only was 
police assistance summoned from London, 
but two hundred special constables were 
sworn in, wood-turners being engaged all 
day in the manufacture of truncheons. At 
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ast the Riot Act had to be read. About 
fifty arrests were made, and no doubt the 
exemplary sentences passed upon the rioters 
will act as a preventative of hooliganism in 
the future. 


The King’s Dinner to the Poor 

THE King, with his usual kind thought for 
his humbler subjects, ordered that the great 
dinner to the poor of London should take 
place as though the Coronation had not been 
postponed, and on Saturday, July 5, half a 
million people sat down to a rich repast in 
over eight hundred different centres. These 
included places as of such varied character 
as the Guildhall, the Royal Courts of Jus- 
tice, the Church House, Westminster, the 
grounds of Fulham Palace, and Covent 
Garden Market. Over seventy thousand 
ladies and gentlemen assisted in the prepara- 
tion and waiting, and the provisions included: 
350,000 lbs. of beef; 130,000 lbs. of mutton; 
70,000 lbs. of veal; 50,000 lbs. of ham; 
75,000 quartern loaves; 11,000 bundles of 
lettuce ; 43,000 cucumbers; 25,000 lbs. of 
tomatoes; 400,480 lbs. of potatoes ; 
62,500 lbs. of cheese; 36,000 gallons of 
beer ;, 150,000 pints of ginger beer ; 75,000 
pints of lime-juice ; and 50,000 bottles of 
Yorkshire relish. ‘The planking for seats and 
tables reached a total of 260 miles in length. 


Royal Visitors at the Dinners 

DuRING the course of the feast, by special 
command of the King, the various centres 
were visited by members of the Royal Family, 


The King’s dinner to his poor subjects. 
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who everywhere received an enthusiastic 
welcome. ‘The Prince and Princess of Wales 
attended such widely separated districts as 
Fulham and Poplar, and probably never 
before has the Royal Family as a whole 
worked so hard in one day. It wasa matter 
for deep regret to the King that he was 
unable himself to visit the scenes of the 
dinner, in company with the Queen, but 
through the Lord Mayor he sent a gracious 
message to the diners, hoping that his “‘ guests 
are enjoying themselves and are passing a 
happy day.” 


Other Coronation Festivities 


In accordance with the King’s wish, many 
of the provincial authorities allowed their 
celebrations to proceed, and millions of poor 
people were made happy by dinners such as 
they had tasted, perhaps, never before in 
their lives. There was a quiet air, however, 
about these rejoicings which they would not 
have had if the Coronation had not been 
postponed owing to the King’s illness. On 
the last day of June, in celebration of the 
King’s favourable progress, the bonfires that 
had been built on different heights were 
lighted, and upon a signal being given from 
the Big Wheel at Earl’s Court, more than a 
thousand tongues of flame leapt into the air, 
the beacons sending the message from height 
to height. The lighting up of the elaborate 
illuminations in London, however, was post- 
poned. Many of the official celebrations 
were of necessity abandoned, such as the 


The scene at the Church House, Westminster 
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Naval Review at Spithead, but during the 
month there have been reviews and receptions 
and banquets and other brilliant gatherings 
that could not possibly be put off. Among 
philanthropic celebrations were the reception 
and entertainment at Marlborough House, 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales, of 
twelve hundred poor children from the 
orphan asylums of London, the entertain- 
ment to tea of domestic servants by the 
Queen, the great Coronation Bazaar in the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, organised 
on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Children 
on a scale never before attempted, and 
opened by the Queen in person, and the 
treat given to fifteen thousand children in 
Paddington Recreation Ground. 


Reviews and Receptions 

Or reviews there have been many during 
the month, and not the least interesting was 
that of the united boys’ brigades by the 
Prince of Wales. His Royal Highness 
wrote afterwards to say he was much pleased 


with the appearance of the boys, and with 
the manner in which they marched past. 
On July 1 and 2 the Queen and Prince and 
Princess of Wales drove to the Horse Guards 
Parade and reviewed the Colonial troops and 
the 1200 Indian soldiers brought over for 


the Coronation. The 
was a most brilliant 
reviews the King sent a message from his 
sick-room, praising the Indian and Colonial 
troops, and expressing his satisfaction at the 
account he had heard of their fine appear- 
ance. But the most brilliant of all the 
celebrations in London was the Reception 
of the Indian Princes at the India Office on 
July 4, the Prince of Wales acting for the 
King and Emperor. At an énormous cost 
the inner quadrangle had been transformed 
into a palace, and no durbar at Delhi was 
ever more magnificent. 

It is impossible, in the space at our com- 
mand, to mention all the receptions and 
banquets which have been given during the 
month, but one very important one was the 
Empire Banquet at the Guildhall, when 700 
leading representatives from all parts of the 
British Empire sat down together as the 
guests cf the City of London. 
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one, and after the 
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The Queen’s chocolate box presented to 
each of the guests at Her Majesty's 
tea to domestic servants 


Mr, Chamberlain’s Accident 

On July 7 Mr. Chamberlain received 200 
picked men of our West African regiments, 
who have done such good service for the 
Empire in Sierra 
Ashanti. ‘The troops went through a series 
of evolutions in the quadrangle of the 
Colonial Office, and the right hon. gentle- 
man congratulated them on their discipline 


Leone, Nigeria, and 
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and fine appearance, adding that he hoped 
they would have an opportunity of seeing the 
King before they returned. 

Scarcely three hours afterwards, Mr. 
Chamberlain was driving in Whitehall in a 
hansom cab, when, just opposite the door of 
the Privy Council Office, the horse slipped 
and fell. ‘The Colonial Secretary was shot 
forward, through the sliding window that had 
fallen from above, and sustained a deep 
crescent-shaped cut on the forehead, which 
penetrated to the bone. Pieces of glass, 
too, were embedded in the wound, and a 
constable accompanied Mr. Chamberlain to 
the Charing Cross Hospital, where it was 
found necessary to detain the patient for a 
day or two. The bone was bruised, and 
’ under the right eye was another less serious 
cut, but fortunately there was no con- 
cussion, and although at first the pain was 
great, the right hon. gentleman made good 
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among three barons who become viscounts 
is Lord Milner’s name. The new peers 
include Sir U. Kay Shuttleworth, M.P., the 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Jackson, M.P., Sir Francis 
Knollys, and Sir Francis Grenfell ; whilst 
among others Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, 
Lord Rothschild, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir 
Ernest Cassel have been made Privy Coun- 
cillors. The Lord Mayor of London, the 
Chief Commissioner of Police, Sir Francis 
Laking, Sir Frederick Treves, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George Lewis, 
and Sir Edward Poynter become baronets, 
and in the long list of new knights are the 
names of the Editor of Punch, William Laird 
Clowes, Dr. Conan Doyle, the Chairman of 
the London County Council, the Sheriffs of 
London, Gilbert Parker, The Lord Mayor's 
Private Secretary, Charles Wyndham the 
actor, and Leslie Stephen. The list of 


knights is very representative, and is remark- 
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Mr. Chamberlain addressing the West African troops in the quadrangle of the Colonial Office 
a few hours before his accident 


progress from the outset. But, of course, all 
his engagements had to be cancelled, and 
the Colonial Conference, which was to have 
met on the gth, was postponed. 


Coronation Honours 


THE publication of the Coronation Honours 
was not postponed. The list is a long one, 
and unusually interesting. The Earl of 
Hopetoun has been made a marquess, and 


able chiefly for its large proportion of medical 


men. A new Order of Merit has also been 
instituted. 
Sir William Harcourt was _ offered 


viscounty but declined it. The Dukes of 
Wellington and Sutherland are made K.G:.s. 
Resignation of Lord Salisbury 


Rumours of the forthcoming resignation 
of Lord Salisbury had been so prevalent for 























a year or two past that the actual fact of his 
giving up the seals of office created no very 
great surprise. The interest of the event 
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Lord Salisbury, the retiring Premier 


centred around the name of his successor. 
Of course Mr. Balfour was always looked 
upon as the natural successor of the aged 
Marquess, but there were not wanting those 
who prophesied dissensions among the 
Unionist leaders so soon as the strong hand 
of Lord Salisbury should leave the helm. 
These predictions have not been verified, 
and at the meeting the party held at the 
Foreign Office on July 14, the Liberal 
Unionists enthusiastically acclaimed Mr. 
Balfour as their chief, and promised to 
follow him loyally. Mr. Chamberlain sent 
a message to this effect on his own part 
through his son. The Duke of Devonshire, 
who also praised Mr. Balfour, becomes 
leader of the Unionists in the Upper House. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has caused some 
surprise by intimating his intention to retire 
from the position of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, although he will retain office for 
a short time longer, and has promised his 
continued support to the party. Other 
changes in the Cabinet are anticipated, and 
there are rumours of a general election in 
the near future. 

Foreign newspapers, in commenting on 
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the change of Premiers, eulogise Lord Salis- 
bury as the last of the great statesmen who 
wielded such influence in the latter half of 





(Dickinson & Foster, photographers, London) 


Mr. A. J. Balfour, the new Premier 
the nineteenth century. He is classed with 
Disraeli and Bismarck. 


South Africa 


DIRECTLY peace was made the Boers in 
the field began to lay down their arms and 
took the oath of allegiance to King Edward. 
The surrenders, numbering over twenty 
thousand, are now complete, and in thanking 
the Boer leaders for their “ unflagging energy 
and unfailing tact” in facilitating the work, 
Lord Kitchener declared that “ the mannerin 
which the burghers have come in has greatly 
pleased his Majesty the King and deeply im- 
pressed the British people, who are heartily 
anxious to welcome them as fellow citizens.” 
General De Wet, addressing the Boers at Win- 
burg, said, ‘‘ As a Christian people God now 
demands that we should be faithful to our 
new Government,” and he urged them to let 
this be a fact with them. A large propor- 
tion of the British Army in South Africa is 
to be brought home without delay. 

The suspension of the Cape Constitution, 
which was anticipated in some quarters, is 
not to take place. The Cabinet decided 
against it ; and, in replying to the petitioners, 
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pointed out that such action was quite with- 
out precedent, and should only be taken if 
there were incontrovertible proof that the 
peace of the Colony and of the Empire were 
in danger, or that the majority of the white 
population desired it. 

* Colonel” Lynch, M.P., carried out his 
threat, and landed in England, when he was 
at once arrested and charged at Bow Street 
with high treason. 

The Government has announced its inten- 
tion of appointing a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the War, with Lord Goschen as 
Chairman. 

Lord Kitchener’s Return 

THE war being ended, Lord Kitchener 
handed over the command in South Africa 
to General Lyttelton, and, in company with 
Generals French and Ian Hamilton, sailed 
for England, where he arrived on July 12. 
Both at Southampton and in London the 
victorious Generals received an ovation, the 
scene during the drive between Paddington 
and St. James’s Palace being described as 
the most remarkable and enthusiastic popular 
reception of a victorious commander that 
has ever been given by the British people, 

Lord Kitchener was received at Padding- 
ton by the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught and other distinguished per- 
sonages, and as the three returning 
Generals, dressed in khaki, drove past 
Buckingham Palace, the Queen waved her 
handkerchief from the balcony. After 
Juncheon with the Prince of Wales at 
St. James’s Palace, Lord Kitchener waited 
upon the King, who had insisted that his 
physicians should allow the visit. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to Hatfield as the guest 
of Lord Salisbury. Before going as Com- 
mander-in-Chief to India, Lord Kitchener will 
pay a visit to Assouan and Khartoum. 

Lord Methuen arrived in England quietly 
a week earlier. 


General Buller’s Despatches 

WHETHER the Buller controversy will be 
ever ended satisfactorily is doubtful. Every 
one had been anxiously awaiting the publica- 
tion of the original official despatches that 
passed between Sir Redvers and General 
White at the time of the Colenso failure, and 
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now that these have been made public, we 
seem no nearer a definite result. The 
opinion of the majority, however, is that 
General Buller has not cleared himself, and 
every one is asking why he insisted on the 
publication seeing that he distinctly declared 
in his message to White, according to his 
own acknowledgment, “I suggest you firing 
away as much ammunition as you can, and 
making best terms you can. I can remain 
here if you have alternative suggestion, but 
unaided I cannot break in.” ‘The principal 
difference between the official version of the 
messages now published, and the other dis- 
puted versions is the not very important one 
that the sentences quoted were a suggestion 
an | not an order. 


Fall of St. Mark’s Bell-Tower 


THE famous bell-tower of St. Mark’s at 
Venice, which had recently developed cracks 
in its stonework, collapsed on July 14, and 
in its fall damaged part of the royal palace. 
No one was injured, but the architectural 
loss is irreparable, for the campanile was the 


finest building of its kind in Italy. Begun 


A unique photograph of Lord Kitchener 
as a young cadet 








in the year 888, it was completed in 1517, 
the height being 322 feet. Only eight 
months ago the authorities, after an examina- 
tion, declared that the tower was quite safe! 


The Education Bill 


Tue Government’s Education Bill con- 
tinues to arouse much discussion through- 
out the country, and as there seems every 
prospect of its passing, though in a modi- 
fied form, the number of those who 
urge Nonconformists to refuse to pay the 
new rate when the bill becomes law, is 
increasing. 

One by one the clauses are being passed, 
but the important event in _ connection 
with the passage of the bill was the rejection 
of clause five, as a result of which every 
school board in England and Wales, with the 
exception of that of London, will cease to 
exist on March 26, 1903. 

The first clause, providing that the council 
of every county and borough shall be the 
local education authority, was passed in June 
without amendment. But clause two was 
passed in a greatly changed form. ‘The 
principal changes are that the education 
authority “shall” instead of “may” aid 
education other than elementary, that the 
residue under section one of the Local 
Taxation Act “shall” and not “may” be 
applied to these purposes, and that any balance 
from this source in one year shall be carried 
forward for educational purposes in future 
years. 


A Huge Bequest and a Tragedy 

UNDER the will of the late Mr. Charles 
Gassiot, of Upper Tooting, a huge bequest 
has fallen to St. Thomas’s Hospital. The 
authorities of that institution. will receive 
upwards of half a million sterling, and the 
money will be particularly useful just now in 
meeting the cost of the extensive building 
operations now being carried out. 

In this connection a sad tragedy occurred 
on July 10, the brother of the testator, him- 
self a wealthy man, committing suicide by 
shooting himself. The death of the un- 
fortunate man’s son some time ago unhinged 
his mind, and when he saw in the paper his 
brother’s large bequest to the hospital, he 
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seems to have worried aver the thought that 
he must have offended his brother. 


The Kaiser and the Christian Faith 

SPEAKING at the end of June at Aix-la- 
Chapelle on the German Empire, the Em- 
peror William made a remarkable speech. 
He looked to all, he said, Catholics and 
Protestants alike, to uphold religion. The 
two great creeds must, while living side by 
side, keep in view one great aim, to uphold 
and strengthen the fear of God and reverence 
for religion. The man who did not found 
his life upon religion was a lost man, and he 
rejoiced that he had placed his whole empire, 
people, and army as well as himself and 
his house, under the Cross, and under 
the protection of Him who had said, 
*“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
My word shall not pass away.” The 
speech created a great impression through- 
out Germany. 


The Central American Canal 

At last the vexed question of the route of 
the Central American Canal has been settled 
in the United States, and Senator Spooner’s 
Bill, providing for the purchase of all the 
rights and property of the Panama Canal 
Company, has passed the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and has been signed by 
President Roosevelt. There is little doubt, 
therefore, that the Canal will follow the 
Panama route. Of course, if a satisfactory 
title cannot be obtained from either the 
company or the government of Colombia, 
then the United States would have to return 
to the Nicaragua route. 
Obituary 


THE deaths of the month include those of 
the Earl of Arundel, only son and heir of 
the Duke of Norfolk, an invalid from in- 
fancy; the King of Saxony, one of the 
veterans of the Franco-German war, who 
passed away at the age of seventy-four; 
Lord Acton, the historian; Lord Henniker, 
Governor of the Isle of Man; the Rev. John 
Spurgeon, father of the famous pulpit orator ; 
Mr. Robert Chapman, of Barnstaple; and 
the Rt. Hon. William Lidderdale, P.C., 
Governor of the Bank of England at the 
time of the Baring crisis. 
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The Spurgeon Memorial Sermon Society 
ONE of the most striking examples of 
what may be accomplished by untiring energy 
and fervent prayer is provided by the career 
of Mr. William Taverner and the now famous 
Spurgeon Memorial Sermon Society which 
he founded in 1892. This organisation at 
the present time extends its operations to all 
quarters of the globe, and yet it was started 
in a quiet, humble way, which gave little or 
no indication of its future greatness and 
world-wide importance. “I had been con- 
ducting my large Sunday School class of 
infants,” says Mr. Taverner in describing the 
Society’s origin, “and being tired after 
reaching home my mother read aloud to me 
one of the addresses delivered at Mr. 
Spurgeon’s funeral eulogising the value of his 
printed sermons. ‘There was nothing in the 
article suggestive of their circulation or ofa 
society such as that now in existence, but 
instantly there dawned upon me the vast 
possibilities for good contained in the idea 
of a universal unsectarian society, formed to 
circulatethese printed messages of an honoured 
servant of God, and the same day, at the close 
of the evening service, I confided my plans to 
my mother, and we agreed to set aside half a 
sovereign to start the work. Seven shillings 
at the amount was spent in purchasing 100 
sermons, and the remainder was invested in a 
register, brown paper for covers, &c., 
I stitched on with a needle 
protect the sermons.” 


which 
and cotton to 


That half-sovereign was, with one exception, 
the only piece of gold received by the society 
during the first two years of its existence, 
but during the third year a gentleman gave 





Mr. Taverner five pounds. All the remain- 
ing expenses were met by the offerings of 
readers, given almost wholly in pence. The 
total receipts for the first year were £2 19s., 
for the second year £8 15s., and for the 
third year, £9 8s. 51a. Yet the work has 
been so abundantly blessed that the receipts 
for last year amounted to no less than 
£667 13s. 7d., the bulk still coming in in 
pence from poor readers of the sermons, 
given as voluntary freewill offerings. 
Mr. William Taverner 

WHEN he started the work, in conjunction 
with his mother, Mr. Taverner was little 
more than a youth. He was employed as 
a sorter in the Brighton Post Office, and 
the first hundred sermons were circulated 
exclusively among the men in the sorting 
office, men of all shades of opinion and 
creeds. With their gifts Mr. ‘Taverner 
purchased another hundred sermons and 
visited all the houses in the road in which 
he lived, and so rapidly did the number of 
readers increase that within less than twelve 
months he had gathered round him twenty- 
seven other distributors who between them 
visited several hundred houses every week. 
A few months later twelve of this number 
were formed into a committee, which con- 
tinued in office until 1897, when, by a 
unanimous vote, it was resolved at Mr. 
‘Taverner’s request to form a Trusteeship of 
five persons, and the whole of the property, 
&c,, was placed in trust for ever on a strictly 
legal basis. ‘The first Trustees, each of 
whom still remain in office, are the Rey. 
W. Cuff, of Shoreditch ‘Tabernacle, the Rev. 
J. Wilson, of Woolwich Tabernacle, the 
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Rev. F. G. Wheeler, of Thornton Heath, 
Mr. F. L. Edwards, who is Treasurer, and 
Mr. Taverner himself. 
A Life’s Work 

In 1896 a gentleman strongly urged 
Mr, Taverner to accept‘for the society a 
free gift of one milion sermons, and further 
to accept £100 and immediately quit the 
Post Office to make the sermon circulation 
his lifework, urging that such a step would 
prove a blessing to many. It was an 
embarrassing position, and involved huge 
responsibilities from which many would 
have shrunk, especially as every member of 
the Committee with one exception resolutely 
declined to accept the gift of sermons or to 
be responsible in any way for Mr. ‘Taverner’s 
salary, feeling that such responsibilities 
were too great. Hitherto Mr. ‘Taverner had 
defrayed all office expenses from his own 
pocket, and the average income of the 
society had then reached the much in- 
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creased, though almost insignificant figure 
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of seven shillings per week, out of which 
every expense would have to be met both 
personal and official. He was, it should 
be understood, the sole support of his 
widowed mother, whose needs naturally had 
to be considered. The gift of one hundred 
pounds would not cover the salary he was 
then earning annually in the Post Office, 
and apart from such a personal considera- 
tion, it would cost fully that sum to get the 
sermons into the hands of the distributors, if 
a sufficient number could he found. 


The Turning-point 

To accept the sermons and remain in the 
Post Office was impossible. To get out the 
150,000 copies Mr. Taverner had up to then 
circulated, had involved almost incessant 
labour night and day. He started his postal 
duty at 9.30 P.M. and journeyed from 
Brighton to London in the Travelling Sorting 
Carriage, reaching Brighton again at 8.30 
next morning. From 2.30 to 4.30 A.M. a little 
sleep could be obtained in an empty carriage 
in London Bridge Station, with empty mail 
bags for bed and blanket. After breakfast 
Mr. Taverner would spend from 9.30 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. in correspondence and the pack- 
ing of sermons. Then he went to bed till 
8 p.M., and after taking a meal, consisting of 
tea and supper combined, he left for the 
station at g P.M. 


Mr. Taverner and Dr. Moffat 

Ir was while thus perplexed as to which 
was the path of duty that an incident which 
had happened when he was but seven years 
of age came home with great force to Mr. 
Taverner. When that missionary hero, the late 
Dr. Robert Moffat, visited this country in 
1878, young Taverner was taken by his 
mother to the meeting in Westminster 
Chapel conducted by the venerable doctor. 
At the conclusion of the meeting Mrs. 
Taverner, hke hundreds of others, hurried 
round from the rear of the building to see 
Dr. Moffat depart, and succeeded in getting 


in the front of the crowd with her little son. 





Just as the missionary was entering the 
carriage in waiting he retraced his steps 
through the crowd to little Wilham ‘Taverner, 


and taking off the boy’s hat placed his hands 


that is the dear 


upon his head, saying, 
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child ; may God Almighty bless him,” and 
putting the child’s hat on again returned to 
the carriage. This incident, brought vividly 
to his mind, was regarded by Mr. Taverner 
as a direct indication that God had set him 
apart for His Service, and to refuse the gift 
of sermons and the sum of money offered, all 
unsought on his part, would be to go directly 
against the path God had appointed him. 


* Spurgeon ” 

SPACE will not permit us to dwell very 
fully upon the many interesting and some- 
times amusing episodes connected with the 
rise and progress of the work, especially those 
connected with Mr. Taverner’s comrades in 
the Post Office, where he soon received the 
nickname of “Spurgeon.” On one occasion 
when he went on duty he found a number of 
mail baskets ranged in the form of a pulpit, 
with a large attendance register placed there- 
on for a Bible and a Post Office Guide for a 
hymn book. He was with all due gravity 
informed that he would not be permitted 


Mr. Taverner as he was when he started the Spurgeon Memorial Sermon Society. 
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to enter his office without first preaching a 
sermon. How genuinely he was liked, how 
ever, was proved by the fact that his com- 
rades presented him on leaving the office 
with an inkstand and a letter expressing 
their interest in his future welfare. A special 
request was sent to him just prior to the 
farewell meeting that “Old Spurgeon” 
would not have any prayers at this gathering. 


The Work as it is To-day 

THE International Headquarters are 
situated at Greenhithe, on the outskirts of 
London, and consist of a large old mansion, 
every inch of available space in which is 
occupied. The permanent stock on the 
premises averages over one million copies of 
sermons, while a quarter of a million are 
changed round every week by between four 
and five thousand distributors connected 
with branches representing every section of 
the Christian Church. A_ branch head- 
quarters has also been opened in America 
under the supervision of Mr. T. C, Roberts- 





The room is that in which the business of the Society was transacted 
until larger premises became necessary 


























Horsfield, and an executive committee who 
deal with all sermon districts in Canada and 
the United States, while branch headquarters 
and separate committees are in course of 
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travelled through France and the principal 
towns of Italy, gone three times round Scot- 
land, made two tours in Ireland, and many 
provincial journeys in England. He has 








A hundred thousand of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, in the office of the Spurgeon 
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formation in Italy and Spain, the sermons 
already being issued in the Spanish language, 
and but for lack of funds they would be in 
several other foreign languages for which 
editions large numbers of applications have 
been received. 


Missionary Travels 


THESE great achievements have entailed 
immense responsibilities and a great deal of 
hard uphill work. Mr. Taverner has 
travelled many thousands of miles in the 
interests of the society. During the first 
four months of this year he travelled at least 
fifteen thousand miles, visiting the United 
States and Canada; at other times he has 


given his limelight dissolving-view lecture 
on the Life and Work of C. H. Spurgeon 
about 1300 times. One of his most suc- 
cessful lectures was in the Volunteer Drill 
Hall at Colchester, which was packed to over- 
flowing, and one of his finest audiences in 
Scotland was at Perth, where Sir Robert 
Pullar took the chair. 

He might justly be termed a jack-of-all- 
trades, for in addition to his secretarial duties 
and lecturing engagements he is constantly 
out taking Sunday services, edits the official 
magazineof the Society, the Spurgeon Memorial 
Record, and now that the Society possesses 
its own printing machinery takes charge of 
the printing department. 
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God’s Guiding Hand 


Mr. TAVERNER has a firm conviction that 
God. has fitted him for the work, for on 
reviewing the past he can trace four distinct 
stages in his career, the experiences of which 
are now of immense service to him. Left 
fatherless at the age of twelve he at once 
insisted on leaving school and sought to 
earn something towards the support of the 
home. Hesecured a place as a newsboy at 
Messrs. Smith’s stall at Waterloo Station, 
and he can to-day show the lamp on No. 7 
platform under which he sold his first penny 
paper. He was soon promoted to be 
packer and folder inside the stall and to sell 
the higher priced books, and after ten months 
he passed the Civil Service examination. 

He later became secretary to Sir William 
Robertson, M.D., the blind M.P. for 
Brighton, and a few days before that gentle- 
man’s death was appointed to Brighton Post 
Office by Mr, Cecil Raikes, the Postmaster- 
General, All this Mr. Taverner looks upon 
as the over-ruling of God so that he might 
be fitted for the work of his life. In his 
first situation he had an excellent training in 
packing ; and, in the other referred to above, 
he had a practical training in correspondence, 
banking, and bookkeeping, while the post 
office was a fine training school in methods 
of order, punctuality, and systematic work. 

All subscriptions and inquiries respecting 
the work should be addressed to Mr. Taverner, 
at the offices of the society, Greenhithe, S.O., 
near London. 


The Rev, James Mursell 

EDINBURGH evidently means to maintain 
its reputation as the city of good preachers. 
When one of its leading pulpit orators 
accepts a call elsewhere, the ministerial ranks 
are soon recruited by other preachers who 
have made their names famous throughout 
religious circles in the English-speaking 
world. The latest minister of distinction, who 


has gone to Edinburgh, is the Rev. James 


Mursell, formerly of the Downs Chapel, 
Clapton, where his predecessors included 
Dr. Vincent Tymms, Principal of Rawdon 
College, Leeds, and the Rev. Edward 
Medley, B.A. When it became known that 
he had accepted the call to succeed the 
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Rev. J. T. Forbes, M.A., at Dublin Street 
Baptist Church, Edinburgh, the congregation 
at Clapton expressed the deepest regret at 
their loss, especially the young people, for 
Mr. Mursell has always made it his leading 
effort to meet the needs of the young. 


From Office to Pulpit 


THE son of a minister, Mr. Mursell first 
of all entered the bank of Messrs. Hodgkin, 
Barnett and Co., as a clerk, in 1875, and his 
five years’ training at the desk has since 
proved very useful to him. He entered 
Rawdon College in 1880, and in 1885 was 
called to his first pastorate at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. Here he remained until 1891,. 
when he went to Derby, and after seven 
years there was called to Downs Chapel, 
Clapton, which he has only just left. 
Mr. Mursell is an enthusiastic friend of 
Christian Endeavour. He is a member of 
the British National Council, and attended 
the Conventions at Boston in 1895 and 
Detroit in 1899. This summer he is again 
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going to America to fulfil a number of 
preaching engagements. 


How to Reach the Young 


SoME account of how Mr. Mursell has 
made such successful headway with young 
people will no doubt prove interesting to 
our readers. He has made a point of 
preaching to young men once a month from 
the beginning of his ministry in 1885, and 
after the service has a meeting at which any 
who care to stay may talk over the address, 
and ask questions on various points. In 
London thirty or forty young men used 
invariably to stop to this after-meeting, 
and many can testify tu the profit they 
received. 

Then, for young women and girls, Mr. 
Mursell has during the past four years had 
a meeting once a month, after the evening 
service, and from eighty to a hundred have 
attended. At these meetings he speaks 
freely on woman’s influence, mission, temp- 
tations, &c., and ladies render valuable 
assistance in dealing individually with those 
who need such help. Each girl is shaken 
by the hand as she leaves. 

Mr. Mursell believes thoroughly in the 
advantages of exercise and healthful recrea- 
tions. At Derby and Clapton he organised 
cycling, swimming, cricket, and football 
clubs in connection with the churches, and 
himself joined the members regularly in their 
recreations. It will not be long before Edin- 
burgh feels the influence of so devoted, 
energetic, and original a minister of the 
Gospel. 


A Clerical Bell-ringer 


WE are constantly being told that the art 
of campanology is dying out, but whether 
or not such be the case, there are certainly 
many who strive to uphold the best traditions 
of the art. One of the most enthusiastic 
and skilful bell-ringers in the country is the 
Rev. F. E. Robinson, Vicar of Drayton, near 
Avingdon, who is looked*upon by all cam- 
panologists as an authority on the subject 
and has been honoured by many bell-ringing 
societies and guilds. Hehas for many years 
past been master of the Oxford Diocesan 
Guild of Church Bell-ringers, 
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Some Remarkable Achievements 

Ir was in 1859 that Mr. Robinson rang 
his first peal of 5040 changes and since that 
time he has been constantly adding to his 
remarkable achievements. In January 1888 
he rang 10,080 changes of Double Norwich 
in six hours less two minutes, and five 
weeks later, 12,041 changes of Stedman 
Caters in seven hours twenty-six minutes. 
In April of the same year he rang 13,265 
changes of Grandsire Caters in eight hours 
five minutes, and in the following December, 
on the last day of the year, 15,041 changes 
of Stedman Caters in nine hours and sixteen 
minutes. 

Other remarkable feats of skill by Mr. 
Robinson have been 12,096 changes of 
Double Norwich in seven hours ten minutes 
on the last dayof 1897; and 11,328changes of 
London Surprise in six hours six minutes on 
September 17, 1896. Mr. Robinson rang 
the Thurston’s peals of Stedman Triples 
unconducted on August 7, 1899, and the 
only peal of 5040 changes ever rung by 
clergymen was conducted by him. Mr. 
Robinson has rung altogether 725 peals of 
five thousand changes or more. Certainly 
no clergyman, and it is doubtful if any lay- 
man, can lay claim to be a more expert cam- 
panologist than the Vicar of Drayton. 


The Rev F. E. Robinson 
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By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of «The Secret of the Marshes,” &c. 
Illustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS, 
CHARACTERS 


Farmer John Martin, of Rushcott, a stern farmer, 
had married above his station. His wife, snubbed 
by the county and by Squire and Mrs, Stapleton, 
had died young. The farmer plots a revenge. He 
wishes to bring up his son Edward as a gentleman, 
and toruin the Squire, his landlord. He achieves 
the latter purpose, acquires the estate, and the 
Squire dies of a broken heart, but Edward turns a 
violent Socialist, and finally is elected to Parlia- 
ment, chiefly through the votes of the men of the 
railway works at the neighbouring town of Stan- 
borough. His father refuses to have anything to do 
with him, especially as he thinks that owing to one 
of Edward’s strong speeches in the village his ricks 
have been fired. They were really fired accidentally 
by Clara Wood, the farmer’s orphan niece, a high 
spirited girl whom he ill-treats, and who marries 
Arthur Stapleton, the Squire’s son. It should also 
be noted that Edward Martin has saved the life of 
Muriel Stapleton, the Squire’s daughter. Besides 
being an M.P. Edward has taken up literary work 
to help support himself. Other characters in the 
story are: 

Canon Brand, a Stanborough clergyman, eccen- 
tric, who takes a strong interest in Edward. 

Dr. Bartlett and his sister Edith, iiving at Stan- 
borough. 

Mrs. Stapleton, the Squire's wife, a vain, ex- 
travagant woman. : 

Job Keen, the farmer’s foreman. 

Luke Keen, his little boy, who 
Edward Martin. 

George Palmer, a leader of the men at the Stan- 
borough Works. 


is fond of 


CHAPTER XXII 


URIEL wrote a long letter to her 
brother telling him all. Arthur 
read it slowly to his wife. 

‘Poor old governor,” he said. 
“ And I shall never see him again. I am to 
blame for this, Clara. I can’t forgive myself.” 

“My uncle is the most to blame,” she 
said, “ it is he who has hastened your father’s 
death. Haven’t I often told you how he 
hated him ? ” 

She tried to comfort him, and as she did 
so a great load seemed lifted from her heart. 
It was the rolling away of the last stone of 
ambition. Presently he said : 


“ Darling, it is for you too, I grieve. I 
thought one day to make you mistress of 
Rushcott Manor.” 





* And I am partly glad that you cannot.” 

“ Why, Clara ?” 

“When you first asked me to be your 
wife I was moody and ambitious. I said 
yes, not only because I loved you, but be- 





cause I thought of the position. And ever 
since thete has been the struggle—yes, 
Arthur, even since our marriage. I wanted 


to love you for yourself alone, and I couldn’t 
quite tell whether I did.” 

“ And now?” 

“I know I do now, Arthur. We will live 
for each other and to repay our debt—to 
your mother, now.” 

He kissed her affectionately. 

‘You are a good woman, Clara,” he said, 
huskily, “ and you will help me to bear this, 
and to be a better man.” 

Her eyes fell just for a moment before 
his. ‘There was a sting in his words, for if 
she had risen above the passion of ambition, 
she knew that hatred still clogged her heart— 
hatred of her uncle and Edward. 

Of course Arthur went to his father’s 
funeral. The whole village turned out 
reverently on the occasion. ‘The Squire left 
the Manor House for the last time in solitary 
state, a great string of carriages following his 
body to the church. ‘They laid him to rest 
among his forefathers, and the villagers 
returned silently to their cottages. 

One man was not there. John Martin 
stayed at the Farm, lonely and triumphant, 
and John Martin was the most hated man 
in Rushcott that day, for all the village had 
him in its mind as it watched the Squire’s 
coffin borne up the aisle and marked the 
pale face of Muriel Stapleton. 

After the funeral .the Squire’s will was 
read. Everything there was to leave was left 
to Mrs. Stapleton for her life and to Muriel 
after her. His son was totally ignored. 

The pride of Mrs. Stapleton’s weak nature 
was stronger even than her grief. ‘To Arthur 
she was by turns frigid and affectionate. He 
tried his best to help her—especially in the 
matter of future plans. 




















“ T don’t see what you can do,” she said 
petulantly, “I mean to take Muriel with me 
to London. We shall have a flat or some- 
thing of the sort. I couldn’t bear the 
country, now. We must hide ourselves and 
economise. Besides, now your poor father 
has gone I want entire change of scene. 
What a pity you ever married—that—that 
girl Arthur! Of course I shall be pleased 
to see you whenever you like to come, but 
you mustn’t expect me to receive her,” she 
added, with her old air of grandeur, ‘ espe- 
cially now her uncle has ruined us. It’s quite 
out of the question.” 

Arthur bit his lips and succeeded in keep- 
ing his temper. 

“ Well, missus,” “he said, with something 
of his old flippant tone that often meant 
deeper things ; “if I can ever help you, I 
will. I owed the poor old dad some money, 
and, in time, I hope to pay it back to you.” 

“Tt was too bad of you to borrow from 
your poor father when you must have guessed 
he was in difficulties,” she exclaimed, forget- 
ting her own extravagances, “it is this sort 
of thing that has ruined us.” 

Before he went back to London, Arthur 
had a long conversation with his sister. 
Once he got on a subject which was worry- 
ing him. 

“T say, Mury,” he said; ‘did the governor 
ever say that I had anything to do with this 
business of old Martin?” 

“He told me distinctly that you had 
nothing to do with it, that it would have 
happened anyhow.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. 

* And did he—did he ever say a kind 
word about Clara ?” 

“He told me she was an honourable, 
woman.” : 

“Thank God!” he murmured ; “ Mury,” 
he went on, “she’s as sorry as she can be 
about her uncle’s behaviour. She’s had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“1 know.” . 

“Won't you come and see her? The 
poor old governor’s commands aren’t binding 
On you now.” 

“T should like to,” she replied quietly, 
“when mother’s settled. Poor mother! She 


doesn’t realise yet what poverty means. She 
XXXI—44 
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has no notion of what’s before us. I shall 
have to try and earn something.” 

“You're a brick, Mury. You always 
were. I'll help you when I can. But we're 
in bad straits still.” 

“ Do you owe any money ?” 

“Yes,” he answered moodily, “a lot. It 
will fall due soon. And goodness knows 
what we shall do.” 





‘“‘ Clara isn’t as 
“Tt’s not Clara. She’s nothing to do 
with it. It’s what I borrowed before we 


were married. Clara’s a right down good 
girl. A better wife never lived.” 

“Tm so glad, Arthur,” she said, with a 
smile. “When you go back—give her my 
love, will you ?” 

“Thanks, old girl. Of course I will!” 

A few days later and Rushcott Manor 
was deserted and empty. And John Martin 
was its proud possessor. But the village 
was sorely wrath. The country squire may 
be a tyrant and order the voting, he may 
fence in his lands and preserve his game, 
while the poor man grumbles. He may be 
an exacting landlord. He may be stiff and 
overbearing to tenants and labourers—all 
this, and more; but the spirit of the old feudal 
system still hovers over the land and deep 
down in the hearts of the villagers, there is 
a feeling of loyalty to their chief that can 
never, as yet, be quite eradicated. And, for 
years to come, woe be to the man, be he 
rich parvenu or local farmer who dethrones 
the Squire from his seat and takes the 
ancient ancestral holdings into his posses- 
sion. 

Comments were pretty free in the village 
tap-room on the winter evenings when the 
fire burned brightly on the old-fashioned 
hearth, and mine host brought out his 
ancient, conical shaped beer warmers. for 
the benefit of those elderly, fustian-clothed 
gentlemen who loved their liquor hot. 

“Wot d’yer think o’ the new Squire, 
Muster Brackley?” asked a _ younger 
member of the fraternity of a patriarch, 
one of these evenings. 

“Squire ?” quoth the latter contemptu- 
ously. ‘“’E b’aint no squire, you young 
fool!” 

“ But ’e’s got all the property.” 
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“Wot’s property? ’Taint blood and 
breedin’, be it? ’E never was nought but 
Farmer Martin, and won’t be neither.” 

“?T isa pity,” went on the younger man, 
“that ’e’s fallen out wi’ Marster Edward. 
I shouldn’t mind seein’ ’im a livin’ at the 
Manor ’ouse when the old man dies. ’E’d 
make a good squire.” 

“ Humph,” growled the patriarch. 
bain’t no gen’leman and never will be. 
all the same—’im or ’is father.” 

Job Keen rarely visited the tap-room, 
but he happened to be there that night. 

“Look ’ere,” he exclaimed, viciously, 
“Aint a man got a right to maike ’is 
money and use it as ’e pleases? I aint 
sayin’ a word for Marster Edward, for ’e’d 


OR 
It’s 


ruin the whole village with ’is crazy notions, © 


and ’e’s well out of it. But you let Farmer 
Martin alone. ’E may be a ’ard marster-— 
I don’t say as ’e aint—but taike my word 
for it there'll be more a doit’ on the land 
now as ’e’s got it all that ever there was in 
the old Squire’s time. ’E ain’t the man 
to wadste an inch o’ ground, and you aint 
got no cause to complain, if so be as ’e 
taikes more o’ ye on to work and pays 
reg’iar wages.” 

He drained his mug of beer and walked 
out of the tap-room. Old Brackley took his 
pipe from between his lips, wagged his head 
sagaciously, and said: - 

‘‘Ah! Loike marster, loike man. ’T will 
allus be so. But’t won’t never be the saime 
plaaice agen—till a Stapleton lives up at t’ 
Manor ’ouse.” 

“ And that won’t never ’appen,” said one 
of his hearers. 

John Martin walked up the village street a 
day or two after this. It was a Sunday after- 
noon, and little groups of men were loung- 
ing about in the winter sunlight. As the 
farmer approached them, they turned their 
backs and hung over railings, gazing fervently 
at cabbage plants; or, at most, only saluted 
him slowly and stubbornly. He spoke to 
none, and none spoke to him. Presently he 
turned into the big gateway of the Manor 
House. Arrived at the entrance to the house, 
he drew the key from his pocket, mounted 
the steps, and entered the hall. 

The house was lonely, bare, and deserted. 
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The clatter of his footsteps upon the oak. 
boards echged dismally. He went from 
room to room, he walked up the great stair- 
case, and explored every corner—as he 
had a right to do. ‘The Manor House was 
his ! 

It was very lonely. A gust of wind, rush- 
ing in from outside, blew one of the doors to 
with a bang, and he almost started, 

But, with all its loneliness, the house was 
his. His purpose was accomplished. 

Was it? That was just it. He looked 


out of the window of the room he was in, 
and caught a glimpse of Moreton-in-the- 
There, at least, was comfort; but 


Meadow. 
here ? 

Well, of course, he must furnish it, and 
take up his abode. Some day. There was 
no hurry. But—one man in this great 
house—ah ! it would be very lonely ! 

And why not? He wanted no companions. 
He was a strong, self-contained man. Yes, 
he would live there alone, in solitary power ; 
why not ? 

Ugh! how the wind moaned round the 
gables. Ugh! how cold it was. Ugh! the 
emptiness of his great possession. Ugh! 
the chill and emptiness of his heart ! 

He turned, slowly, and began descending 
the stairs into the hall. . 

“ He died there !” whispered the spirit of 
loneliness. 

He shot a glance over the bannisters as 
he came down and started for a moment. 
A figure was standing in the hall. 

He recovered himself instantly as he saw 
who it was. The individual had drawn out 
his left cuff and was writing on it. As the 
farmer came down he raised his head. 

“‘Good afternoon, Squire Martin!” he 
exclaimed. “ Forgive me for trespassing on 
your property. I was walking round the 
grounds when I saw you go in, and I thought 
I’d follow and wait for you here.” 

“1 didn’t expect to 
Brand.” 

“No? Well, I’m_ preaching for your 
vicar to-night, and I drove over early to have 
a look at the old place. Also,” he went on, 
making another jotting on his cuff, “ I’ve 
got an idea for a sermon.” 

“ What is it?” asked the farmer. 
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The individual had drawn out his left-cuff and was writing on it 


The other looked at him curiously for a 
moment, before he replied. 

““When I saw you go into this forsaken 
house just now, a text flashed across my 
mind. It was about the evil spirit who, 
after he had been cast out, said he would 
return to his house, ‘ He findeth it empty, 
swept, and garnished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more 


wicked than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there.’ ” 
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John Martin looked at 
him with lowering brow. 

“] don’t understand 
you,” he said sullenly. 

«“ The evil spirit that 
went out of this house 
was Pride,” said the 
Canon, sternly. ‘And 
Pride has come back to 
it, bringing with him 
Hatred, Maliciousness, 
Uncharitableness, Bitter- 
ness, Hard-heartedness, 
Cruelty, Revenge!” 

He read the list from 
his cuff, where he had 
tabulated it. 

“Ts this the sermon 
you are going to preach 
to-night?” asked the 
farmer, angrily. 








‘No. Itis the sermon 
I am preaching to you, 
Martin.” 

“Then have done, 
Canon Brand. ‘This 
house is mine. Was not 
my money my own? 
Could I not do as I 
pleased with it ?” 

*« A man’s soul is his 
own, and he can do as he 
pleases with it. I know, 
John Martin, that you 
were bitterly wronged. 
The Squire knew what I 
thought about it. But I 
did not think you would 
harbour such revenge.” 

“ Tt is justice.” 

“Your justice! I see 
now what you have done. You have gone to 
work steadily, from year to year, toruin your 
enemy; taking vengeance into your own 
hands in the bitterness of pride and memory. 
You have accomplished your ends in a 
measure only. It was for this you brought 
up Edward to be a gentleman. Am I not 
right ?” 

“You are!” exclaimed the farmer, bitterly. 

‘‘ Already your course of justice has 
missed its mark, and I begin to understand 
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why Edward has been separated from you. 
‘There isa Divine Providence in this. You 
enter this lonely house wrapped in your own 
loneliness—no other companions save those 
inward passions I compared with seven evil 
spirits. John Martin, I tell you beware of 
this. Another evil spirit, whose name is 
Remorse, may follow to haunt you in your 
loneliness. My sermon is done.” 

John Martin folded his arms and gazed 
for a minute at the stern face of the little 
man in front of him. That face 
flinched. 

« Canon Brand,” he said, slowly, his breast 
heaving and his voice trembling, ‘“ there are 
few men who would dare to speak to me like 
this.” 

* Thank God I am able to! My friend,” 
he added, and his voice became gentler, as 
he laid his hand upon the farmer’s arm, “ I 
am very, very sorry for you. You are angry 
with me now, but remember I shall always 
wish to help you for your own and for your 
dear lad’s sake. He has still his lesson to 
learn, and so have you. When you have 
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both learned it the evil spirits will flee away. 
Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand. The other hesi- 
tated for a moment or two, and then slowly 
took it, but without a word. And the Canon 
left him, standing in the hall of that great 
lonely mansion. ’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


“You see,” said Mrs. Stapleton to her 
friends, ‘there is nothing else for us to do. 
I must make some sort of a home for 
Muriel, poor girl, and living in the country 
is out of the question.” 

“‘T thought Muriel liked the country so 
much ?” suggested one of the friends. 

‘“‘She must learn to have common sense 
in the matter. Personally, I have always 
disliked the country all the year round. I 
often wanted my poor husband to go to 
town for the season. It would have relieved 
the monotony of his life. But as I was saying : 
We have taken a flat in London. It’s not 
quite the neighbourhood I should have 
chosen, but they tell me West Kensington 
is respectable.” 
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* And Muriel will live with you?” 

“Yes. I shall devote myself to her now, 
I used to do so much for my dear husband 
that I should be miserable without an object 
in life. It’s a great responsibility,” 
added, with a little sigh. 

Perhaps Muriel herself thought that the 
responsibility was more’ on her side. Her 
mother, she knew, had no idea of the value 
of money, and although the “ flat ” they had 
taken was, in reality, half a house in a by- 
street more approaching Hammersmith than 
West Kensington, she saw that it would 
make a considerable drain upon their limited 
income. 

She went to Stanborough one day, to say 
good-bye to Edith Bartlett. 

“So you are really going away?” said 
idith, as she poured out the tea.” “ How 
glad you will be when you are settled. That 
horrid farmer has behaved shamefully to you 
all.” 

“T hate thinking about him,” replied 
Muriel, gazing into the fire, “it has been too 
terrible.” 

“Tt must have been. I am so sorry for 
you. Now do have something to eat.” 

Muriel took a slice of bread and butter 
and folded it mechanically. 

‘‘Edward Martin called to see us the 
other day,” went on Edith. “He was paying 
a visit to some of the men at the works. 
Canon Brand had told him all about the 
sad news from Rushcott.” 

“What did he say?” asked Muriel. 

“Very little, but enough to show how 
grieved he was. And he spoke so nicely of 
your ,poor father. He was sorry—very 
sorry.” 

“T’m sure he would be,” answered Muriel, 
I know he had nothing to do with it.” 

“Edward Martin is far too honourable to 
countenance revenge,” said Edith, with a 
tone of conviction. ‘ Besides,” she added, 
a slight smile playing on her face, “he 
would never agree with the acquiring of 
landed property. It is against his prin- 
ciples.” 

Muriel was gazing into the fire again, half 
wrapped in thought. 

“ T don’t think my father ever had any real 
ill-feeling against him,” she said, meditatively, 


she 
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«“ He was angry with his political views, I 
know, but he was always grateful to him for 
saving me that day, and I’m sure he knew 
that he had nothing to do with his father’s 
revenge.” 

«1’m afraid there is trouble brewing for 
him,” said Edith, presently. 

“What do you mean ?” 

It may be that Edith caught -the slightest 
ring of anxiety in the girl’s voice. It may 
be that other thoughts occasioned the slight 
sigh before she answered. 

“‘ He is finding his level at Westminster.” 

“JT should have thought that would have 
been difficult, wit: a man of his strong 
opinions?” 

“Should you?” she said, and a little smile 
played round her lips. “ His opinions are as 
strong as ever, but he cannot get others to 
act upon them. He has been disappointed 
over the rejection of measures that were to 
have benefited the men here. And they are 
disappointed, too.” 

“Is he losing his popularity among them, 
do you mean ?” 

“No. Perhaps he is too popular. If he 
cannot lead members of Parliament he can 
lead the men of the works. The question is 
where will he lead them to ?” 

The two sipped their tea for a few 
moments in silence, and then Muriel turned 
the conversation abruptly. 

“T wanted to ask you something. You 
told me once you did some literary work.” 

“Very, very little. Occasionally I put an 
article together for my brother.” 

“T want to try,” went on Muriel. “ Frankly, 
I shall have to do something to earn a little 
muney. And I don’t know how to set to 
work,” 

“I’m afraid I cannot help you,” replied 
Edith. ‘Perhaps my brother could. Do 
you mind my asking him? That’s his step 
in the hall.” 

When the Doctor was duly seated and 
was drinking his tea, Edith broached the 
subject. He looked at Muriel, and spoke 
in his grave, practical way. 

“Let me presume upon a word of advice,” 
he said. “If you mean to write at all, let it 
be upon something you both know and love. 
Even with fiction, this is the only way.” 
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“T love the country—it’s life, and every- 
thing connected with it,” replied Muriel, with 
a little burst of enthusiasm; “and I always 
feel that I know the country and those who 
live in it.” 

“Then by all means let the country be 
your object in writing, whether you take 
up sketches of village characters, or even 
deeper articles—a book, perhaps. But 
you must be prepared to find it heart- 
rending work at first. Persevere, don’t be 
dismayed.” 

“Thank you for your kind encourage- 
ment,” said Muriel, as she rose to go. 

“ May I say,” said Edith, as she took her 
hand, “that whenever you want a few days 
in Stanborough we shall be so pleased to see 
you here?” 

“Tt is very good of you, and I will take 
advantage of it some day,” she replied; and, 
from the tone of her voice, Edith knew she 
meant it, 

In due time she had settled down with 
her mother in the “ flat.” Her mental fore- 
bodings proved correct. Mrs. Stapleton was 
a great responsibility. A woman who had 
been accustomed all her life to having her 
wishes gratified at the expense of others, 
who had never been thrown upon her own 
resources and was ill-qualified for the stern 
fight against poverty, she was fretful and 
exacting with her daughter, selfish and foolish 
with regard to herself. 

“Tt’sno use, Muriel,”she would say to the 
girl, “ we must keep up some appearances. 
You don’t understand, child. And I think 
you might give me a little more of your 
time. What is the use of this foolish craze 
of writing? It is simply a waste of time and 
stamps.” 

Poor Muriel! It was very hard for her. 
She had been trying valiantly to fight the 
battle with her pen, but at present it 
had only had the result of giving a slightly 
increased work to the London postal 
system. 

One afternoon the girl was turning over 
the papers on the bookstall as she waited for 
a train. She was interested in the stvle of 
every magazine now, together with the editor’s 
address. A periodical that she had never 
seen before caught her eye—The Progressive 
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Age. She opened it and glanced at an 
article in it. Something in it attracted her 
and she bought the copy, reading it as she 
journeyed home. 

It was certainly a “ Progressive” paper. 
And yet no strongly definite line of thought 
seemed to run through ii. Its tone was 
perhaps summed up in the ‘“* Notice to Con- 
tributors,” in which it was stated that the 
editor would be glad to read both articles 
and stories ‘having as their object the 
welfare of the community.” ‘That was broad 
enough, in all conscience, 
and she smiled as she 
read it. 

That evening she looked 
over a little bundle of 
manuscripts and __ finally 
selected one which she 
sealed up, accompanied 
with the usual stamped 
envelope and the covering 
letter from ‘Grace Win- 
field,” the nom de plume 
she had taken. 

The following morning 
Edward Martin wended 
his way to his editorial 
office. He was looking 
very depressed that day. 
Things were not going well 
in his constituency. The 
men of the railway works, 
as Edith had said, were 
much disappointed that a 
certain Bill had not been 
and that very 
morning he had received a 
long letter from Palmer, 
which had worried him 
much, telling of discontent 
and hinting at more than 
one ugly rumour. 

There was a thick yellow 
fog in town, choking and 
oppressive, and this added 
tohis gloom. The dingy 
office was lit with flickering 
gas-jets, and the click of 
the typewriter in the inner 
room was annoying. He 
flung himself down in his 


, 
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chair and gazed at the pile of letters before 
him. Though nominally sub-editor, he had 
all the work of the publication on his hands. 
The “ Editor” himself was a man with many 
irons in the fire of literature, and only dropped 
in occasionally to see that this particular one 
was keeping hot. 

“Ugh!” he said to himself, “the day 
swamps one. I suppose the sun’s shining 
in the country. Dear old country!” 

He sat there, his thoughts flying far away. 
He saw the first sprouting of the corn 


He pulled himself together and began opening his letters 
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through the brown fields, he smelt the fresh, 
earthy smell, he heard the lowing of the 
cattle and the crack of the ploughman’s whip, 
on his father’s farm. 

Presently he pulled himself together and 
began opening his letters. Some he dropped 
into the waste paper basket, others he put 
aside. And then for the bulky envelopes 
containing manuscripts. 

He smiled as he opened the first : 

“Should Members of Parliament be 
paid ?” 

*“ Too worn,” he muttered as he glanced 
through it. 

And he sealed it up in its accompanying 
envelope at once. 

“ Poor chap,” he said, “ he’s been trying 
for some time—eh, what’s this ?” 

He had opened another. 

“ A rustic politician—a village sketch.” 

He read the first few pages. It was a 
simple drawing of a peasant in the frame- 
work of his surroundings, simple, but with a 
touch of nature in it that appealed to him. 


He seemed to see that lantern-jawed agri- 
cultural labourer, leaning on his spade in 
his bit of garden, and discoursing to a crony 


over the fence. He read on. The writer 
was in sympathy with the subject, though he 
smiled at some of the ideas. .They were not 
quite forcible enough for him. Yet the 
whole thing appealed to him strongly in its 
simplicity and freshness. 

“Grace Winfield,” he soliloquised, as he 
read the letter. ‘I don’t know who she 1s, 
but I can see she knows the country and its 
life. This is real.” 

He rang the bell on his desk. The type- 
writing clerk appeared, note-book in hand. 
Edward dictated answers to the various 
letters, and then said: : 

“Write to Miss Grace Winfield and tell 
her I have accepted her contribution, ‘A 
Rustic Politician,’ and shall be pleased to 
read anything else she may care to send.” 

In due cdurse the clerk came back with 
the batch of letters. Edward just wrote 
“The Editor” at the foot of each, and gave 
them back for the post. 

“ Ah, me! the dear old country,” he said 
again, later on in the day as he wended his 
way towards the House, “and the dear old 
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foolish politicians. I didn’t think I loved 
them so much.” 

By the last post that evening a letter 
arrived directed to ‘* Miss Grace Winfield,” 
with The Progressive Age printed on the 
flap of the envelope. Edith tore it open 
and scanned the stiff, type-written epistle. 

‘‘“At last!” she exclaimed, ‘“ Mother,” 
she cried as she burst into the latter’s room, 
“T’ve got an article accepted ! ” 

‘Don’t be so excited, child! T’ve got a 
bad headache, and you quite startled me. 
An article? Where is it going to be 
published.” 

“In The Progressive Age.” 

‘What? That paper with the red cover 
I found in the house this morning ?” 

‘¢ Yes, mother.” 

“ A horrid, Socialistic thing. I hope to 
goodness, Muriel, you’ve had the decency 
not to sign what you’ve written. 

“You needn’t be afraid,” replied Muriel, 
quietly. Poor girl, her exuberance had been 
sorely nipped in the bud. “Iam writing 
under a nom de plume.” 

“Thank goodness,” replied Mrs. Staple- 
ton, settling herself once more to read the 
society novel she held in her hands. Which 
was not written under a nom de plume. And 
yet the authoress was not ashamed thereat! 

Muriel had another letter by the same 
post which she opened afterwards. It was 
from her brother, and read: 


**DeaR OLp Mury, 

You'll be awfully glad to hear we’re 
square at last. My ‘ Pine Reefs’ mining 
shares went up a bit the other day, after all. 
I sold out, and realised enough to pay the 
wretched IOU that haunted me. Also I’ve 
got a rise of salary. Things are looking up, 
old girl. Come over and see us soon.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


SPRING was dawning, nay, had actually 
dawned. Already the country had begun 
to show that indefinable air of living which 
drives out the death touch of winter. 

The very atmosphere of the season came 
flying into the trains that left smoky. London 
crawling out into the country for a “ breath 
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ness as it blew in at the open window. And 
once more the old longing for the country, 
pure and simple, came flowing into his very 
being. Less than a year ago he would have 
scorned it. Men, men—life and its busy 
rush—towns and their mighty problems had 
lured him away from it all then. True they 
held him still, but sometimes in the hurry 
and the strife, the work and the disappoint- 
ments, he hungered for just a touch of the 
country’s quiet pathos and solace. 

But it was not for a ramble in the country 
that he was journeying to-day. He was 
going to Stanborough to speak at a meeting 
of the men that evening. He had not even 
time to enjoy the glimpses of the country 
from the train for he was busy reading 
proofs. Among them was an article by 
“Grace Winfield.” He had published 
several since that one on “ A Rustic Polli- 
tician.” Morever, he had seen her name 
over more than one little story of rural life 
and character in other publications. 

Somehow or other, these articles of hers 
had a strange fascination for him. There 
was a Certain depth of observation in them, a 
certain unerring sympathy that appealed to 
him much, although they were not strong 
enough to suit his ultra-socialistic ideas. The 
article in this particular batch of . proofs was 
entitled, “ From the Squire’s Point of View,” 
and painted in simple colours, some of the 
difficulties of the landlord on the land and 
rent questions. He turned from its revision 
to a leaderette which he had written himself, 
“« Against the Squire’s Point of View,” in 
which he had courteously, but relentlessly 
criticised the article. 

“T wonder what Grace Winfield will say 
to this,” he said, “I should enjoy seeing her 
read it. Perhaps. But she may be some old 
spinster who will only be offended at it... . 
No. ... I don’t think she is, though. 
There’s a freshness about her work that isn’t 
from the pen of an aged one. How well 
she has noticed things. #She hasn’t lived 
all her life in Hammersmith, that’s certain. 
I seem to see that old Squire holding forth. 
Now, who does he remind me of? Ah, yes, 
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of fresh air,” so to speak. Edward Martin, 
with the true instinct of one who is country 
bred and born, snuffed the mysterious fresh- 


it is poor old Stapleton. It’s just the sort of 
thing he would have said. . . . I wonder 
what’s become of Muriel Stapleton. The 
last time I saw her... yes...I re 
member.” 

He sighed as the scene flashed across his 
mind—his father striding away from him— 
the words of sympathy that fell upon his ear 
as he turned away. He was quite wrapped 
in reverie as the train drew up, and the 
porters bawled : 

“ Stanborough—Stanborough.” 

A man came up to him as he stepped 
out of the train. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Martin?” he said 
in a half respectful, half familiar tone of 
voice. ‘I wanted to take the first oppor- 
tunity I could get of speaking to you in 
private.” 

Ah,” said Edward; “how are you, 
Palmer? Shall we go into the waiting- 
room?” 

They went to a corner of the waiting-room 
and sat down side by side. They were 
a striking contrast to each other ; Edward 
Martin with his clear cut, handsome face, his 
grey cloak hanging in graceful folds on his 
shoulders ; Palmer with his sunken cheeks, 
his straggling black beard, and his tightly 
buttoned and shabby overcoat, frayed at the 
wrists, and patched at the elbows. And 
yet, perhaps, it was a very grave question as 
to which of them was the more powerful in 
Stanborough that day among the men of 
the works, and which one felt himself the 
more powerful—the Member of Parliament 
or the Foreman Mechanic. 

But, if one could have analysed the 
thoughts that were buried deep down in the 
heart of the astute Palmer, he would have 
read something like this : 

“T am the real man of power. It was I 
who first saw that Edward Martin would 
serve our cause. It was I who put it into 
the minds of the men to choose him for 
their representative. It was I who built up 
the machinery. It was I who sent him to 


Parliament and have chiefly helped to keep 
him there. 
now!” 
Edward Martin, the enthusiast ; Palmer, 
The one the brilliant figure- 


It is I who am dictating to him 


the fanatic. 
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head ; the other, the man who was out of 
sight, down in the engine-room—guiding the 
pulses of the throbbing machine. 

“ Mr. Martin,” began Palmer, “ this meet- 
ing to-night will be an important one. The 
men are growing impatient and they can’t be 
held in much longer. 

“I ought to know, I am with them every 
day. I hear everything. They are dis- 
contented—unsatisfied.” 

“They have enough to make them so. 
You know how much I sympathise with 
them.” 

“ And they know it, too. There isn’t a 
man of them but would follow you anywhere. 
They appreciate all that you have tried to 
do for them.” 

“ Tried to do for them!” echoed Edward, 
sadly. “Yes, and that is all. It hasn’t been 
my fault that our programme has been 
frustrated.” 

* We know that, Mr. Martin. We have 
never lost confidence in you. But now—” 
and his eyes gleamed as he spoke, “ now it 
has come to this with them. They feel that 
their demands must be realised. And they 
are prepared to take any measures to gain 
their ends.” 

“T understand your meaning to the full,” 
replied Edward gravely, “ nor has it only just 
begun to dawn upon me. ‘The sense of my 
responsibility, I trust, is always present in my 
mind. These men have elected me as their 
member, and they rely upon me to represent 
their wishes in every way. I want to serve 
them.” 

“ Then,” replied Palmer, looking straight 
at the other with deep anxiety; “tell me 
plainly. This meeting will decide much— 
either way. You will be expected to lay 
down a line of action. Are you prepared, 
Mr. Martin, to go to extremes in such a line, 
if necessary ?” 

Edward Martin replied with dignity. 

“T have put my hand to the plough,” he 
said, “ and I will drive it-straight. If strong 
measures are necessary I shall be prepared 
to adopt them.” 

And Palmer said in his heart : 

“Good! It is I who am driving the 
plough. I wanted to be certain that the 
horse would go. Now I know he will.” 
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Edward Martin was loudly cheered as he 
took his place on the platform that night. 
He gazed earnestly at the huge audience. A 
great change seemed to have come over these 
men since those memorable days when he 
had addressed them as their candidate. 
Tley were more stolid. They sat more 
quietly, made less interruptions, asked fewer 
questions than of yore. But what marked 
the change most was the look of set determina- 
tion upon every face. They were like the 
faces of soldiers who have done cheering for 
the battle and have grasped their rifles to go 
forth to fight with the sombre knowledge of 
the struggle that lies before them. 

Edward spoke to them long and earnestly. 
He himself was infected with the spirit of 
the meeting. There was less of the old 
enthusiastic ring in his voice, less of the 
flourish of battle, less of the making of 
points, and more of the reviewing of the 
situation. He wound up, gravely. , 

“Of this much, I am certain,” he said; 
‘you must no longer expect to attain the 
justice of your demands by legislation so 
long as the present Parliament lasts. You 
have tried the sober setting forth of those 
demands before those whose duty it was to 
take them into consideration. But from them 
you have only met with rebuff and refusal. 
And now, if you have to resort, though re- 
luctantly, to measures that one would fain 
l¢ave unmentioned and untried, those mea- 
sures will have been forced upon you, and 
others will have the blame of them upon their 
consciences. So firmly do I believe this, 
that I give you my solemn promise to aid 
you, to the best of my ability, in whatever 
cause you may choose to pursue.” 

The solid cheer which hailed these words 
was hushed in silence when Palmer rose, a 
paper in his hands. 

‘“ Fellow workmen,” he exclaimed, “after 
the mutual assurance of confidence that has 
passed between Mr. Martin and ourselves, 
I beg to submit this resolution.” 

And he read as follows : 

“That the men of this federated meeting 
of all grades employed at the Stanborough 
Railway Works agree to hand in their notices 
on this day next week if their demands are 
not complied with by the directors on or 
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before that date, and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the directors.” 

There was a breathless silence as another 
man rose. 

“] beg to second this resolution,” he said, 
“and also to point out that if it is to carry 
weight we must be unanimous. Don’t shirk 
it, men!” 

Then the chairman got up. 

“There is no need for further speaking,” 
he cried, “the time is past for that. I put 
the resolution to the meeting. Those in 
favour of it will hold up their hands.” 

A forest of brawny arms sprung into the 
air. 

“ And those against !” 

Not a single arm was uplifted. 

“The resolution is carried unanimously,” 
proclaimed the chairman in loud, clear, 


tones. 
That was all. Not another word was 
uttered. Not a cheer rose from the men. 


They melted away silently. 

Edward remained in Stanborough over 
the Sunday. He was staying at the Bart- 
lett’s. In the afternoon he 
alone with Edith. 
out. 

“T am very sorry to hear of the turn that 
events are taking,” she said. ‘1 don’t think 
you are doing right, indeed I don’t.” 

“ T have considered it from every point of 
view,” he answered, the colour slightly rising 
to his cheeks, “it must be done.” 

“You know what I think of strikes,” she 
replied, looking at him steadily, “I had 
hoped this might have been averted.” 

“]T am sorry you disagree with me. 
I cannot stop it if I would. 


She felt she must speak 


But 
It has gone too 


far,” 
“Tt need not. You*had them in your 
power. ‘They listened to you in everything. 


There were other ways of working—requiring 
more patience, perhaps, but a word from 


found himself 
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you counselling patience would have done 
much.” 

He sprang to his feet, stung to the quick. 

“T have only done what I thought was 
right,” he exclaimed, “and I think still it is 
right.” 

‘You may think it is right; I don’t,” she 
answered, quite hotly. “I thougat—I hoped 
better things of you. You have failed to 
get the men redress of grievances in Parlia- 
ment, that was not your fault. But because 
you feared to lose your popularity you have 
stooped tothis. This is your fault.” 

He tried to keep back his anger. 

“Tf it be my fault,” he said, “ let me bear 
the brunt of it. I am content to do so. 
And as for popularity—it is nothing to me. 
I have acted from conviction.” 

“ Perhaps I wrong you,” she said, bitterly. 
“TI trust I do.” 
opinions. Time 
right.” 

* T am content with the ordeal.” 

“‘T hope,” she said, gravely now, as she 
rose to leave the room, “that you will come 
through it unstained. 
hurt you.” 


‘But I cannot help my 


will show if they are 


Forgive me if I have 


He stood, leaning upon the mantelpiece, in 
silence. He could not understand this out- 
burst. He could not know that Edith, 
strong-minded woman as she was, had left 
him alone because she could not trust herself 
to say more. He thought she was bitter 
and unsympathetic. She knew that it was 
her heart which had prompted her to speak. 
She was grieved, because, with a woman’s 
instinct, she knew the tottering nature of the 
platform upon which he stood. And she 
could not bear to see him fall. 

‘“‘ Before God,” he said to himself again, 
“1 know I have done right. 
understand.” 

But Edith Bartlett did understand, be- 
cause, in spite of herself, she loved him. 


She does not 


na “ 
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with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 














ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 


We shall be glad to receive 


copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


A Service for the Blind 


Tue Rev. H. J. R. Marston, Incumbent 
of Belgrave Chapel, Grosvenor Place, is, 
despite the fact that he has lost his sight, 
one of the most energetic and devoted of 
London clergymen. He extends a cordial 
invitation to all, who are like afflicted with 
himself, to attend Belgrave Chapel, and 
large numbers of blind people may invari- 
ably be found in the congregation. A 
remarkable service was held recently at the 
chapel to inaugurate a three days’ conference 
on the education and training of the sight- 
less, which took place at the Church House. 
Westminster. All three of the officiating 
clergymen were blind, and of the choir not 
a single member had his sight, whilst large 
numbers of people similarly afflicted were 
among the congregation. The lessons, which 
had reference to blindness, were taken from 
the Prophecy of Isaiah and from the Gospel 
of St. John, and these together with the 
prayers were read from volumes prepared in 
Braille. type. The Rev. N. F. McNeile, 
M.A., who preached an inspiring sermon, had 
his notes before him written in raised type 
upon sheets of paper. Such a service 


speaks volumes for the change wrought by 
Christianity in the circumstances of the 
blind since the time when they were regarded 
more or less as the outcasts of God and 
man. 


Christian Daily Newspapers 

THE movement in favour of making the 
daily Press an influence for good from the 
Christian standpoint is not confined to this 
country. It is true that a great London 
morning newspaper has taken decided steps 
in this direction by ceasing to publish racing 
and betting news, and _by giving great pro- 
minence to events in the religious world. 
But from Japan still further progress is 
reported, and a daily newspaper is to be 
started which will make its chief aim 
the spread of Christian truths. The Rev. 
Unkichi Kawai who is one of the leading 
organisers of this new venture says: ‘ We 
desire to reach the multitudes with the 
Gospel. Many are giving up their heathen 
religions, and thus are drifting into free- 
thinking and infidelity. We have been look- 
ing for some powerful agency to assist us 
in the spread of Christianity, so as to reach 
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those who are untouched by the Church, 
and we feel that a Christian daily newspaper 
would be a splendid help in our work. The 
plan is in charge of the leading Christian 
men in Japan. ‘Three thousand pounds has 
already been contributed or pledged towards 
the cost.” 


Novel Mission Methods 


THERE seems no limit to the scope of 
legitimate mission methods. Many plans 
are adopted of helping Christian work, 
whether it be in attracting the people to 
hear the Gospel message, or in rendering 
financial assistance, but one of the most 
novel methods we have heard of is that 
adopted in connection with St. Ninian’s 
Established Church Mission, Edinburgh. 
A wood-carving school has been organised 
by the mission workers for lads and young 
men, ranging in age from fifteen to twenty, 
and by its aid, not only are a number of 
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youths kept together for mutual benefit, 
each being taught a useful and profitable 
art, but the funds of the mission are 
systematically and substantially augmented. 
Those lads who have no tools are provided 
with such, and instruction in wood-carving 
is given gratuitously by an earnest mission- 
worker, Miss A. L. Johnstone. The venture 
was launched a few seasons ago, upon a gift 
of £2, but it has for a long time past been 
more than self-supporting. The lads have 
become very proficient in their art, and their 
productions sell readily at good sums. Each 
worker receives twenty per cent. of the sale 
price for himself, and the remainder of the 
profits is devoted to mission work. This 
plan might easily be adopted in other 
Christian centres, the arts and crafts taken 
up varying according to circumstances. 
Well-defined rules are laid down, and the 
conduct of the lads in class has been every- 
thing that could be desired. 











\ (Geo. McRobert, photographer, Edinburgh) 


A wood-carving class connected with an Edinburgh mission. After a small percentage given to the 


workers, the proceeds of sales are handed over for mission purposes 
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Mr. William Ball, who worked for over fifty 
years as a London City Missionary and 
had a unique experience as “ best 


man” at weddings of the poor 


A Disabled Missionaries’, Widows’, and 
Orphans’ Fund 

Just as soldiers who have served their 
king and country well, during the best years 
of their life, are provided with a pension, so 
it is only right and fitting that those ‘ soldiers 
of the cross”? who have laboured for a life- 
time in the good cause should be able to 
spend their declining years in well-earned 
The London City Mission, which 
at the present time has 460 missionaries on 
active service, seeks to make provision for 
its disabled workers, and for the widows 
and orphans of those who have passed away 
in harness, and for this purpose there is 
a “Disabled Missionaries’, Widows’, and 
Orphans’ Fund” in existence to meet the 
needs of sixty-six aged or afflicted workers, 
sixty-five widows and seven orphans. Five 
thousand pounds a year is needed for the 
purpose, but last year, owing to the death of 
several former supporters, the income reached 
only £3263 16s, 4d., whilst the expenditure 


repose. 


Magazine 





was £4517 14s. 9d. An urgent appeal for 
funds is being made by Mr. James Dunn, 
the secretary. 

We give a portrait of one ot the oldest 
veterans on the retired staff-—Mr. William 
Ball, who served the London City Mission 
for over fifty years. One of his first stations 
was “ Jacob’s Island,” the notorious locality 
in Bermondsey which Charles Dickens made 
the scene of many of the happenings in 
“Oliver Twist.” Mr. Ball says: 

“The sanitary condition of the district 
was simply appalling. It was surrounded 
by a filthy tidal ditch into which nearly all 
the filth of the district was emptied, and on 
the surface of which floated the dead car- 
cases of cats and dogs, polluting the air and 
causing sickness and disease. It will hardly 
be believed—but I can vouch for the truth 
of it—most of the people of the district had 
no other water to drink than that procurable 
from this ditch. It was put into large water- 
butts and allowed to settle and then used 
for drinking !” 

It will not therefore cause surprise to 
learn that the missionary was stricken down 
for seven weeks with fever, and twice con- 
tracted cholera. 

“The moral condition of the people,” 
says Mr. Ball, “was on a par with the 
sanitary state of the district. Here, desper- 
ate characters found a secure retreat, and 
crime went unpunished. Between some of 
the houses were secret passages, where 
criminals hid themselves, or evaded the 
pursuit of the police.” 

But the missionary 
energies into the work, 
and devotion added _ to 
wrought a transformation, As an instance 
it may be mentioned that he induced no 
fewer than fifty-six couples to get married, 
who had hitherto held such sacred bonds as 
quite superfluous. Each couple was assisted 
with a small sum of money supplied from 
the mission house, and to add to the 
facilities, the Rev. R. M. Martin reduced 
the marriage fees toa nominal sum. Mr. 
Ball was present at all the fifty-six weddings, 
and acted as “best man,” an office in ful- 
filling which, as he says, he has had a large 
experience, 


threw his whole 
and by prayer 
untiring labours 
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A Bible van in which a colporteur travelled a thousand miles during the first 
half of last year. The van is the home and sleeping-place as well as 
the shop of the colporteur 


Another veteran, Mr. Thomas Hazeldine, 
gave over fifty years of his life to the mission 
and is now enjoying a well-earned rest. 


A Thousand Miles in a Bible Van 

THE work of the Bible Society colporteur 
does not receive the attention which it 
deserves and comparatively few people are 
aware of the remarkable results which these 
quiet and unobtrusive labourers in the 
Gospel field achieve. As an instance it may 
be mentioned that during the first six months 
of rg01 Mr. Joseph Anderson, the Society’s 
colporteur in New South Wales, travelled 
1000 miles, visited 1267 homes and 
sold 1777 copies of the Scriptures. 


for in it he lives and 
sleeps. The workis 
indeed arduous, and 
nothing but real 
Christian devotion 
would enable the 
colporteur year after 
year to continue his 
efforts to spread the 
Word of God among 
people in isolated 
districts who know 
little of its worth and 
importance. 


The Oldest Chris- 


tian Missions 


1 vehicle is his home, 





HALF a century 
before the modern 
missionary move- 
ment had its birth, 
the Moravian Brethren had well-organised and 
flourishing missions to the heathen in Asia, 
Africa, and America. Further, they were 
the pioneers in Christian work among 
lepers, the African leper mission being 
founded so far back as 1818, and that at 
Jerusalem in 1867. Unlike other Churches 
the Moravians conduct their foreign missions 
on the principle that these shall in all 
cases be entirely or almost self-supporting. 
There are at the present time 182 stations 
belonging to the Brethren, the annual 
expenditure amounting to only £80,000, of 
which but a third is raised at home. The 





The country over which he 
journeyed was rough and moun- 
tainous, thunderstorms and heavy 
rains were frequent, flooding the 
creeks and rendering them often- 
times impassable, and sometimes 
owing to large districts being under 
water Mr. Anderson has had to 
journey about till midnight before 
he could find a suitable camping- 
ground. The colporteur travels in 
a van drawn by a single horse, 
and in this he not only carries his 
Bibles from place to place, but the 





The Moravian leper asylum outside the walls of Jerusalem 








remainder is provided in the foreign field by 
native contributions, trade, &c. A peculiar 
feature of the Moravian missions is that about 
one in sixty of the native converts becomes 
a missionary as compared with one in five 
thousand among other Protestant Churches. 
The practice seems to have proved an un- 
qualified success, for the converts from 
heathenism now number a hundred thousand 
—more than three times as many as the 
members of the parent Church. 

One of the most arduous works of the 
Moravian Brethren is that among the lepers 
of Jerusalem. The mission was founded in 
1865 by a German Baron and his wife who, 
during a visit to the Holy Land, were so 
moved by the awful plight of the lepers that 
they built an asylum outside the Jaffa Gate 
at Jerusalem. Then looking round for suit- 
able persons to conduct the home they 
decided to ask the Moravian Brethren, who 
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readily took up the work. Great difficulty 
was found at first in inducing the lepers to 
enter the asylum, but gradually the sufferers 
were brought to reclise the benefits they 
would enjoy, and although the original home 
had been added to, it was found necessary in 
1885 to provide a larger building. This, of 
which we publish a photograph, is one of the 
best equipped leper hospitals in the world 
and is alleviating an amount of suffering such 
as only the lepers themselves can appreciate. 

The Moravian missions depend largely 
upon other communities of Christians for 
financial support, and that they have a right 
to this because they are largely doing the 
work of other Churches has often been 
pointed out. The Vice-Presidents of the 
London Association in Aid of the Moravian 
Missions include eight of the most prominent 
English bishops beside a number of other 
Anglican dignitaries and Lord Kinnaird. At 
the present time an urgent appeal is 
being made for funds which are con- 
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) siderably behind their usual standard. 


The treasurer is the Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
of 32 Fetter Lane, London, 


A Naval Pulpit 


THE Missions to Seamen Church at 
Sunderland possesses a pulpit which, 
as the Bishop of Durham who dedi- 
cated it recently said, was probably the 
only one of its kind in the Christian 
Church. It is in the form of the bow 
of a boat on the stocks, and is con- 
structed of solidoak. The pulpit was 
presented to the mission church by 
Commander Kerr and the officers and 
men of the Medway Instructional 
Flotilla of torpedo-boat destroyers, in 
recognition of the kindness they re- 
ceived. from the people of Sunderland 
during their visit to the Wear last 
summer, and appropriately enough it 
was unveiled by Commander Dawson, 
Lay Secretary of the Missions to Sea- 
men Society. ‘The Bishop of Durham, 
who conducted the dedication service, 
and preached the first sermon from 








A boat-shaped pulpit in the Seamen’s Mission Church 


at Sunderland 


the pulpit, pointed out that Christ him- 
self when He addressed the multitudes 
did not mount the official teaching- 
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place, but spoke on a mountain side or 
from the bow of a boat. The pulpit, there- 
fore, was a vivid reminder of the Supreme 
Preacher. 

The Sunderland Seamen’s Church has 
always been very successful in its work, and 
the pulpit is forming an additional attraction 
in getting the boatmen and seamen to attend 
Gospel services. 


To Help Shipwrecked Mariners 


“ THEY that go down to the sea in ships ” 
are a class of men who certainly should 
receive our gratitude, seeing that probably 
one half of the necessaries of life which we 
receive at the present day we owe to their 
exertions in bringing them to us from foreign 
shores. And yet we are so used to these 
things and so used to reading of wrecks in 
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Miss E. J. Dawson, of Calder, Cumberland, who 
devotes her life to helping shipwrecked 
mariners and fishermen 
XXXI—45 
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the newspapers that few of us probably give 
more than a passing thought to the misery 
and destitution which must result to a sea- 
man whose vessel is lost at sea. The Ship- 
wrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal 
Benevolent Society is an organisation which 
deserves the support of all those who 
believe in the force of Christ’s words, 
‘‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” The 
society was founded by a medical man of 
Bath, Mr. John Rye, who had been long 
impressed by the fact that no fund existed 
from which shipwrecked mariners might be 
helped or even receive the fare to their 
homes. The society’s objects are to render 
assistance, board, lodge, clothe, and forward 
home all shipwrecked fishermen and mariners 
cast destitute upon the coasts; to relieve 
fishermen, mariners, &c., who are members 
of the society, for loss by shipwreck or 
accident at sea; to relieve their widows and 
orphans ; to help seamen and those depen- 
dent upon them who are not members of 
the society ; to grant gold and silver medals 
and other rewards for heroic exertions to 
save life at sea and to promote other objects 
of a benevolent character for the benefit of 
the seafaring classes. It may be said that 
the work of the Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society begins where that of the Lifeboat 
Institution leaves off, for the latter saves the 
man from his doomed vessel and lands him 
upon the shore and the former society then 
looks after him. 

There are over a thousand agencies or 
branch depéts scattered round our shores, 
an average of one for every eight miles of 
coast-line. We give a portrait on this page 
of Miss E. J. Dawson, of Calder, Cumber- 
land, who has represented the society in that 
district for thirteen years, and than whom no 
more devoted or energetic worker in the 
cause exists.. She collects a good sum in 
subscriptions annually, and also takes every 
care of the men shipwrecked in the neigh- 
bourhood. Miss Dawson has been known 
to walk for many miles across country at 
night, and in bad weather, to see to the 
wants of unfortunate seamen. 

The chief office of the society is in Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W. 


In the Grip of 





the Brigands* 





By Ellen M. Stone and Katerina Stephanova Tsilka 
FOURTH PAPER 


HE next day passed swiftly in our 
varied duties for the comfort of 
the mother and child. Toward night 
that same leader, in a purposely 

offensive way, commanded me peremptorily 
to gather everything and be ready again for 
a journey. With deep resentment in my 
heart at the insolence of his tone and manner, 
I attended to all that required to be done, 
saying over and over again, “ For love’s 
sweet sake—for Elenchie and her mamma, 
I will do this or any other service possibie 
tome.” ‘The youngest of the brigands who 
was guarding us at that time seemed to 
understand the hardness of the situation, and 
unobtrusively, but sympathetically, helped to 
gather our belongings, now increased by the 
multiplied needs of the mother and child. 
There was real comfort to us both as we 
understood his mute helpfulness. Some of 
the men had been drinking too much of the 
wine from that great cask over Mrs, Tsilka. 
It is quite possible that whiskey also may 
have been brought to them from some- 
where, during the day, and this may have 
been the reason for the heartlessness of that 
man in charge. We always felt great solici- 
tude when we saw them drinking, especially 
before we were to set out fora night’s ex- 
pedition, for though rarely positively drunk, 
some were only too manifestly affected by 
the liquor ; and when they needed to be 
coolest and of soundest judgment they were 
not in a conilition to |»e depended upon to 
do the wisest thing. 

Again the baby was prepared for her 
journey, wrapped as warmly as_ our limited 
supply of clothing would allow. Mrs. Tsilka 
was dressed, and once more laid in her box. 
This time the animals provided were deemed 
strong enough for the start. Mrs. Tsilka 
was lifted carefully, and borne out of the 
hut, and after a good deal of delay, was at 
last securely strapped to one side of a 
States of 


* Copyright, 1902, in the United 


America by S. S. McClure, 





pack-saddle. Then everything available was 
loaded on to the other side. Cloaks were 
thrown over, and still the load was too light 
to balance. Then they tied on great logs of 
wood, until the load was evened. Now it 
was my turn to mount, and then the sadi/kah, 
in which village women carry their little 
children, was tied round my neck and 
shoulders, and to me was committed the 
precious baby. As the line started off, the 
head man drew my horse to the first place, 
saying, ‘* Kismetchie nahpred!” (The luck- 
child ahead!) All his companions were 
evidently satisfied with this move of his, 
and set out with good courage upon this 
first journey with their little new captive. 
The four hours which our guards had said 
would be the length of our travels that night, 
were drawn out to more than double that 
number. None who participated in it can 
ever forget it. The poor animal which 
carried the double load required to be helped 
by details of the brigands, who put their 
strong shoulders under the box on the one 
side, and under the motley collection of 
baggage on the other. ‘They were all 
thoroughly tired out before they reached 
their journey’s end. If they repined at any 
point, their leader had only to say, ‘“‘ Where 
will you find yourselves if this animal gives 
up his task, and lies down?” Indeed there 
was need of care and of their help, for it was 
only with the most strenuous exertions of all 
that the poor beast was able to hold out to 
reach the place which they had chosen as 
their destination. The road proved to be a 
terrible one; in many places such a steep 
and narrow path that the men must neces- 
sarily fall behind ; in others, huge boulders 
blocked the way, and Mrs. Tsilka would be 
jarred by the grazing of the box along their 
sides, momentarily expecting the overturn of 
the saddle. Nor was it easier for me with 
the baby. It was hard enough for us to 
balance ourselves alone upon the saddle, but 
with baby monopolising one arm, and leaving 
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but one free with which to balance upon 
the saddle, the task became an exceedingly 
difficult one. It is true that men were de- 
tailed to guard the baby and me on either 
side, and one to try to support my back 
from behind when the steep ascent would 
have thrown me backwards from the saddle. 
The guard leading the horse would call back 
in cautious tones, “* Have a care here !” or, 
‘«‘ Guard well there!” and his comrades tried 
fathfully to do his bidding. The tiny traveller 
slept during the first hours, but hunger 
awakened her, and she cried lustily. How 
thankful we were that in one section of the 
way, where absolute silence was commanded, 
no sound came from her! When she began 
to nestle about and give forth little sounds 
which preceded her crying, the cold perspira- 
tion burst forth all over me. Had we 
passed that region of danger? What would 
become of us if baby should cry? Her wail 
soon burst upon the air. It was no small 
task in the darkness to find amid its wrap- 
pings, partly sheltered under the brigand’s 
cloak which covered me, the wee face, to put 
the bits of sugar into the wailing mouth. 
However, she took it gladly, and tiny as 
she was, smacked her satisfaction over it. 
By-and-by she slept again. But the relief 
from the sugar was only temporary in that 
keen night air, and her cries became more 
frequent. We were all well-nigh desperate, 
when a halt was ordered. Mrs. Tsilka’s 
mother-heart could not endure to hear the 
wailing cry, and somehow she managed to 
strain herself out of the cords which bound 
her, into a sitting posture, and took her little 
one to her breast. The long night wore 
away, and after numberless stops and 
renewals of the journey, we finally came, 
toward morning, to the place where we were 
permitted to rest. 

The apartment into which we were led 
was larger than the hut which we had left. 
Here, too, we had the comfort of a wood 
fire on the hearth. A lamp helped to re- 
lieve the blackness which always prevailed 
there, for the windows were boarded and 
nailed up, and day and night were alike to 
us. Here we had great reason for fear lest 
Mrs. Tsilka should be seriously ill, for the 
cold and jarring to which she was exposed 
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in that untimely journey caused her great 
suffering for several days. ‘The little one 
seemed to have taken no harm beyond a 
disordered stomach, which caused her 
mamma to decide unalterably that baby 
should be fed no more with sugar. She 
decided also that baby must take some 
castor oil, if the brigands could find any for 
her. Strange to say, a bottle of that medi- 
cine was forthcoming after a time, and the 
wee mite of humanity took her first and only 
dose of medicine in captivity; she took it 
like the heroine she is, and smacked over it 
too, as if it were very satisfying. Among 
the new tasks which baby brought to us was 
the daily care of her napkins. The supply 
which the brigands had provided was very 
limited, and necessitated daily renewing. 
Of course, they must be dried somewhere. - 
They could not be put out of doors in the 
sunlight without danger of betraying the 
presence of the brigands at that point; they 
could not be dried by moonlight; they must 
be dried before the fire, and always in season 
for the gathering of everything into the 
saddle-bags in case a night’s journey should 
be ordered. It was an interesting sight, and 
an edifying one, to see one and another of 
the brigands, who happened to be on guard 
over us, sitting by the fire and assisting in 
the process of drying. Thus our days wore 
away in busy ministries to the mother and 
her little one. 

We were always waiting for news, and 
always hoping for some good word. 
We waited in vain until Sabbath morn- 
ing, January 12, when a great joy came 
to us. It was not the news for which we 
waited so anxiously, but a brigand had 
arrived during the night, who brought to us 
again a letter! Indeed, there was more 
than one of them. When he came to bring 
them to us, this man saw for the first time 
the additional member of their band of 
captives. His comrades came with him, as 
he made his call upon us, and added his 
congratulations to theirs, tendered a week 
previously. Then, to our amazement, he 
handed us the precious letters which some 
one had dared to write to us, and a tiny 
square of candy which he had brought to 
each. It seemed to us like Christmas morn- 
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ing, arrived a little late. With what joy we 
read those words which brought us, for the 
second time in more than four months, 
assurance that loving hearts remembered us, 
and were still working and praying for our 
release. The letter told us of the wide- 
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the American Embassy at Constantinople 
to negotiate for our ransom. He who had 
held baby during the first night of her life, 
and in whose care we had somehow come to 
feel ourselves to be, was now to leave us in 
the hands of those less well known to us, 





Elenchie and her Mamma 


spread interest, not only in European Turkey 
and in America, but in other parts of the 
world as well, in our behalf, and spoke of a 
‘‘great heap of prayers before the throne of 
God,” which witnessed continually the sym- 
pathy felt by children in their two 
sisters held captives somewhere in Turkey. 
This latter helped us to endure with. better 
courage the anxious weeks which yet re- 
mained to us. That same night three of 
oi captors left us to go to meet the 
committee which had been appointed by 


lis 


and of some of whom we were constartly 
afraid. There was no help for it, and we 
trusted God still to keep us safely in the 
hands of our new guardians. 

The nights were now bitterly cold. High 
winds prevailed, and more than once we 
remonstrated for baby’s sake, as well as for 
her mother’s, when we were ordered to be 
ready to move. “How can we keep this 
baby from being chilled?” “ How dare 
you take Mrs. Tsilka out on such a night ?” 
were the protests which I could not always 
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Yet they never were deterred from 


repress, 
carrying out their plans, however cold the 
night, however wildly the wind blew or the 


snow flew. They knew, as we could not, 
the dangers which threatened them inexor- 
ably, but they never took us into their 
confidence. In the falling snow we travelled 
with Elenchie, and when her cries became 
too insistent, her mother’s horse would be 
turned away from the wind that she might 
nurse her. We trembled as we realised the 
fearful exposure for Mrs. Tsilka as well as 
for baby. One night we were stopped on a 
lonely hillside, by a rough shed filled with 
straw. Into a hollow in the straw we were 
put. <A lighted candle, stuck upon a beam, 
flickered in the wind, endangering the straw. 
It was so cold and draughty that the mother 
could not endure patiently the exposure of 
her precious child to such danger. She 
burst into uncontrollable weeping. ‘‘ My baby 
will die here, with no fire! The guard soon 
learned of her distress, and set himself to see 
if he could find any better accommodations. 
Not long after he came back manifestly re- 


lieved. “There is a place where you can 
have a fire. Come with me,” hesaid. 
He loaded himself with saddle-bags, 


pillows, comfortable, and our cloaks, while 
we carried the baby in the darkness for a 
considerable distance, till he brought us to a 
hut. It was evidently some shepherd’s or 
herdsman’s hut on the lonely hillside. There 
was just room within for our little party, 
though two guards felt obliged to cramp 
themselves up in one corner to keep watch 
over us, and for their own warmth. If one 
of them lay down the other must sit up. 
There was actually no other room, save for 
an earthen jug, which stood in the corner by 
Mrs. Tsilka’s head. This was filled before 
light, to furnish our supply of water for the 
day. 

Not only were we strictly confined within 
the hut, and not even permitted to have 
the door opened a little way to admit light, 
but we were not allowed to have a fire 
all the day long. From this fact we con- 

. Cluded that whoever lived there at any time 
was not in his hut during the day, and the 
issuing of smoke from its top during unusual 

hours would have occasioned suspicion, if 
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any eye observed it. Here we had our only 
experience of being without food. There 
was barely enough for Mrs. Tsilka, and that 
of the poorest quality. All the day I tasted 
nothing, but at nightfall a kettle containing 
a hot stew, none too palatable, was brought 
to the guards, and they shared it with us. 
About this time we endured a particularly 
tedious journey one night, through snow and 
cold, over a mountain covered with forests. 
The hours seémed interminable, but finally 
the column halted before a herdsman’s hut. 
It had a larger capacity than the one just 
described, but was crowded to its utmost. 
Our straw pallet was put, as usual, on one 
side of the fire, blazing in the centre. On 
all other sides of it sat or lay the brigands, 
so closely filling the space that if one wished 
to pass out of doors, one or more must rise 
to open a passage. Here an attempt was 
made to obtain some milk for Mrs. Tsilka 
from some of the stock in charge of the 
herdsman. A brigand had noticed that 
there was a calf among the animals, and 
ordered that it should be tied up during the 
day. At nightfall its mother was milked, 
but she proved intractable, and in an un- 
guarded moment kicked over the vessel 
containing the milk. It was only one more 
disappointment in the hope to secure a 
variety in the now monotonous and poor 
food which was all we had for the young 
mother. She was able to have some milk 
only once or twice after baby’s birth. 

During some of the last weeks before we 
were freed there occurred several instances 
in which it came to our knowledge that our 
captors exercised a good deal of ingenuity to 
find something which would give us more 
variety. In the winter months it is extremely 
difficult to find fresh eggs in rural parts of 
Macedonia, and in those desolate regions, 
among lofty hills and forests, in which we 
were kept captives, it was probably well nigh 
impossible. Still we asked for them. We 
kept them in a broken gourd, packed in 
cotton-wool for safety when carried in our 
saddle-bags, and used them sparingly, usually 
only for the mother. One day we were very 
much amused when the man guarding us 
came in with several fresh eggs to add to our 
scanty store. He said, that upon arriving at 
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that place during the previous night, the 
brigands had inquired of some one if fresh 
eggs could be found. They said, “ No, it is 
impossible.” During the forenoon, however, 
one of those observing men heard a hen 
cackle, which suggested to his mind where 
an egg might be found. The result of his 
investigations was a freshly laid egg. He 
heard other cacklings during the forenoon 
hours, and before nightfall | triumphantly 
brought in to us a substantial addition to the 
number in hand. We were the more grateful 
for them, as affording a variety to the tea 
and toast and meat and bread, with occa- 
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places whether any eggs could be found, the 
answer was, ‘Of course not! The hens run 
far away in the fields, and there are no eggs!” 
‘‘ Very well,” was the quick response ; ‘* have 
they gone out this morning?” It was still 
too early even for hens to be moving, and 
several of them were caught and tied by the 
legs somewhere on the premises, until their 
morning quota of eggs was in the hands of 
that brigand. He was determined that his 
baby captive should not suffer from lack of 
nourishing diet for her mother. Of course 
we prisoners, closely confined out of sight 
and sound of everything which transpired 
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sionally a few potatoes baked in the ashes, 
which constituted our menu commonly. 
We heard of another instance of their in- 
genuity in securing eggs for us. To their 
inquiry at still another of their stopping 


outside, could neither hear cackling hens 
nor see the strange sight of some tied by 
their legs, made prisoners likewise. But we 
laughed merrily over the expedients to which 
our captors had resorted, and were com- 




















The captives with the “little brigand” 


forted by their manifest determination to do 
their utmost to take good care of Baby 
Elenchie. 

Mrs. Tsilka was very ingenious in devising 
ways to secure a bath for her baby whenever 
our place of confinement was not too draughty 
and cold to allow it. When she asked for 
some warm water and something which 
might answer as a tub for the little one, 
the men could be depended upon to comply 
with her wishes if it were possible. At the 
same time we found opportunity to attend 
to baby’s laundry work, and freshen some 
articles from our own scanty wardrobe. We 
were thus furnished, also, with bathing 
facilities for ourselves, which we did not 
hesitate to improve. Sometimes, however, 
the brigands seemed to be either in a 


position too exposed to permit a frequent 
sending for water, or at too great a remove 
from the stream which supplied the water, 
to allow us to have what we wished. Some- 
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times, too, the utensil at hand in which 
we might keep water was altogether in- 
adequate. An instance of this kind comes 
to mind. One evening the guard who had 
been with us during the day was changed at 
the hour when the band were ready for 
supper. In his stead came a strange man. 
For the first time we saw Chaoosh. He 
appeared to us terribly fierce, with his 
heavy black hair, beard, and moustache, his 
great yellow teeth gleaming through, and 
the general air of uncouthness about him, in 
addition to the Turkish uniform which he 
wore. We mentally resolved to do all that 
was possible to avoid arousing anger toward 
us in that brigand. When he began to taik, 
however, our fears were in a measure 
allayed, for he manifested a concern for the 
betterment of our condition. He noticed 
that we had only a tin measure, holding 
barely a quart, to supply us with water, and 
his indignation was aroused. ‘You ought 
to have a water jug,” he said. “You may 
easily overturn that tin measure and spill 
the water, and then you would remain 
without any, because you might not feel free 
to ask for more so soon. I know how you 
feel, for I should feel the same if I were 
as you are.” That very experience had 
happened to us but a few hours before, as we 
confessed to him, and we were even then 
suffering for the water, for which we dared 
not yet ask. It was not long before we had 
the comfort of a large jugful of water, which 
Chaoosh had found for us. From this time 
on we could endure the strange-appearing 
man, for we had learned that under that 
fierce exterior there was more than a spark 
of kindness in his heart. 

Theweeks of our captivity wore on, dangers 
threatened us daily and nightly, not only from 
without, but from within. Many and manya 
time we were commanded to hush even our 
own voices lest some strange person who had 
appeared near the brigands’ hiding-place 
should hear us, and betray them and us. Even 
baby was not allowed to cry at some such 
times. From within, we suffered from the in 
tolerablesmoke of the fire in some of the huts 
to which we were taken night after night, 
especially during the last nights, smoke which 
caused great anguish to our eyes, and gene- 
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ral discomfort not only to us grown people, 
but to baby, effectually preventing her from 
sleeping. Insheer desperation we were some- 
times obliged to wrap the little one as warmly 
as possible, and take her out into the night 
air, that her little nerves, as well as ours, 
might bequieted. But occasionally she wailed, 
and was restless during the entire night. 
Dangers of other sorts also menaced us. Once 
we were suddenly aroused from slumber by a 
great commotion. The man who had been on 
guard outside in the dark came in to be the 
inside guard for the next hour. He should 
have removed the cartridge from his musket 
at the door, but somehow failed to do so, and 
while handling his gun, sitting before the 
blazing fire, he somehow exploded it, and the 
bullet went crashing through a board over 
our heads. Instantly everybody was awake. 
What was it? Mrs. Tsilka was roused from 
deep sleep, under the impression that the 
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Turkish troops, whom we supposed were 
always pursuing the brigands, had found 
them out and were making their attack. Of 
course the man confessed his careless over- 
sight, and we saw one more of the manifold 
deliverances by which God saved us during 
those months of captivity. Had not that 
gun been pointed upward, as it happened to 
be at the moment of its discharge, somebody 
must inevitably have been killed in that 
crowded apartment. 

In these glimpses of the way in which 
those tender baby fingers played upon the 
heart-strings of the men who held her, as 
well as her mother and friend, in captivity, 
during the more than seven weeks in which 
she lived among them, we plainly see God’s 
merciful plan for the alleviation of our other- 
wise well-nigh insupportable bondage, and 
we thank Him that “In e’en the darkest spot 
of earth, some love is found.” 


Mrs. Tsilka’s Story 


Ir was a winter night, January 3, 1902. The 
sky was beautiful and bright with a myriad 
of twinkling stars. Gigantic mountains 
towered on either side of a mountain path 
which wound itself along a murmuring 
brook. 

A mysterious party was moving cautiously 
and rapidly along the narrow trail. ‘Three 
men in single file, about sixty or seventy 


feet ahead, watched for any danger, ready 


to signal for retreat if necessary. Four or 
five men followed, then two horses, whose 
riders were carefully wrapped in long black 
kepes (mountaineer coats of padded goats’ 
hair). Heavy hoods covered their heads, 
hiding half of their faces. Each horse was 
led by a guard. On either side of each 
rider also marched other guards holding fast 
to their saddles. ‘This was to protect the 
riders from unexpecied falls. Close behind 
the horses more men followed, and then 
about ninety or one hundred feet behind was 
the rear-guard, consisting of two or three men. 
‘There were also a number of scouts who, 
shadow-like, appeared and disappeared among 
the trees. The whole party, except the 
scouts, moved in single file. They wore 
black kepes. Daggers hung from their 


belts. Each man hada revolver on his left, 
and a loaded gun firmly held in his right 
hand. Cartridge belts crossed their breasts 
and surrounded their waists. Their steps 
were light. Only their heavy breathing was 
heard as they climbed the mountain-side. 
No talk, no coughing, no sneezing was 
allowed. The dead silence was occasionally 
broken by the clink of some dagger hitting 
against a gun. Nowand then, a whistle was 
heard, a signal at which every man instantly 
took position to fire; but, thank God, there 
was no occasion for firing that night. This 
peculiar party moved on and on for ten 
hours. Suddenly it halted in a ravine. The 
riders dismounted and sat down, while the 
others proceeded to smoke cigarettes. One 
of these riders was Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
captured on September 3, and dragged 
through the mountains in this fashion, for 
now exactly four months. The second rider 
was myself, her companion in misery. The 
armed men were, of course, the brigands 
who caught us. 

After a few moments’ rest, signal was 
given to proceed, the journey now being no 
longer by a nath, but up the untravelled 
mountain side, over shrubs and thorns and 
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The baby held by a juvenile nurse 


stones. We had toclimb on foot, for it was 
impossible to hold on the saddle. For me 
walking was not to be thought of. How 
could it be expected of a woman who was 
awaiting the advent of her little one any day 
or night, and who had travelled ten hours in 
the wintry cold night on the rough moun- 
tains. Now for the first time I had no fear 
of the brigands, for they could do nothing 
worse than kill me, and I cared not whether 
I lived or died. When they ordered us to 
climb I sat down and refused to move. 

“Go,” I said, ‘and leave me here to die 
in peace. It is wicked and outrageous to 
drive about a woman in my condition.” 

Two strong arms lifted me and dragged 
me up the fearful mountain side. I had no 
strength to speak or cry, I had no hope left. 
After a time, I do not know how long, we 
reached a peculiar little hut among trees and 
rocks. 

‘Two or three men inspected it cautiously, 
and finding it deserted, forced the door 
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open. Miss Stone and I sat down outside 
until they were ready to ask us in. The hut 
was constructed on an elevation projecting 
between two lofty mountains. Streamlets of 
water oozed out from the cracks of the 
rocks. The ground was covered with heavy 
frost, it was very cold. Soon a blazing fire 
from the hut reflected itself on the opposite 
mountain side. Now we were motioned to 
enter. My feet were numb with cold, but I 
was suffering so much with pain and fatigue 
that I did not sit near the fire to get warm. I 
looked for a place to. lie down and rest my 
aching back. In a corner near the fire some 
straw was spread. A log was given me for 
a pillow. A kepe was then spread over the 
straw, and this was to be my bed. I lay 
down half-dead with exhaustion and pain. 
Miss Stone sat near the fire and talked with 
the brigands, who were drying their foot 
wrappings, and then she lay down beside 
me. They stretched themselves in all direc- 
tions on the part of the floor not occupied 
by us. Only one stood guard. The fire 
qurned brightly, the smoke floated like a 
cloud around the room, and found its way 
out through the cracks, for there was no 
chimney. The men slept and snored heavily. 
I turned and twisted, but no position was 
comfortable. I sat up in bed and looked 
around. Four stone walls and a thatched 
roof covered with soot enclosed the little 
room, On either side stood two tremendous 
wine casks,* one was old and _ broken, 
the other smelled of fresh wine. A small 
wooden tub and a gourd stood near at hand. 
These were all the belongings of our hut. 
The smoke blinded my eyes, and the tears 
began to run down my cheeks. I wished 
there was a chimney, for the smoke was 
oppressive. How the brigands did smoke! 

I looked at Miss Stone, lying close by my 
side. She was sound asleep. Her pretty 
small hands were laid one on top of the 
other, under her cheek; they were black 
with dust and smoke, I smiled as I looked at 
her, but my smile soon disappeared. Again 
I turned and looked at Miss Stone, I both 
pitied and envied her. “She is tired, but 

* It is the custom for the people in that region 
to have their wine cellars near the vineyards, far 


from their dwellings. 
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she can sleep at least.” A pair of black 
eyes attracted my attention. The guard was 
closely watching me from his dark curner. I 
became nervous and turned my back to him. 

“Why don’t you sleep?” Miss Stone 
said. ‘Lie down, childie.” 

I did so, but I could not’ sleep. ‘That 
wretched saddle nearly broke my back last 
night,” I said. Miss Stone went sound 
asleep again. ‘The men snored as usual, the 
guards changed. 

Some one pushed the door open, and to 
my surprise it was daylight.. Presently the 
brigands began to stir. Some got up, sat 
around the fire, opened their knapsacks, and 
proceeded to breakfast on dry bread and 
cheese. Others slept on. Those who 
finished breakfasting went to sleep again. 


Now it was some time after midday. All 
were asleep again except the guard. I was 
getting more and more miserable. The 


guard turned and looked at me thoughtfully, 
then stepped near the chief brigand and 
whispered something in his ear. 

He at once’sat up, rubbed his eyes, 
looked toward me, and finally addressed 
me: 

*“ Madam, you had better lie down and 
sleep, to-night we have a lung journey to 
make.” 

I broke into tears and sobs. 

“How can I travel! What will become 
cf my dear baby? They will kill it.” 

At this Miss Stone wakened. 

“Why do you cry, childie ?” 

No answer was necessary. She understood 
it all. She turned and spoke to the chief. 
She said it was impossible for me to travel 
that night. 

‘We must,” he said. 
this place, it is dangerous.” 

“ Kill me if you wish it, but I do not 
move from this hut to-night. IfI die, let me 
die here and not on the road,” I said. 

He again lay down, but not to sleep. He 
became anxious, he twisted and turned and 
watched me closely. His heart was touched. 
He was human, after all. 

“If madam wishes, we shall all go out 
and leave you alone,” he said somewhat 
gently. 

“ Yes,” I said very quickly and positively. 


‘We must leave 
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He then touched each man, until they all 
were sitting up rubbing their eyes, trying to 
awaken and see what was going on. 

‘‘ Hasten,” he said. The men were on 
their feet and at once disappeared. Miss 
Stone and I were left alone. 

The hours dragged slowly. Miss Stone 
was getting more and more nervous. She 
dreaded my fate. Fire was the only comfort 
we had, but in spite of it the room was very 
cold, for there were big open spaces all around 
the thatched roof. 

I had on two thick pairs of stockings 
and heavy boots, but still my feet were 
cold. 


“No,” I said, “I shall never pull 
through. If I survive the pain, the cold 


will kill me.” 

Then I decided to leave my message to 
my husband and mother. I asked Miss 
Stone to give my engagement and wedding 
rings to my husband, and tell him how 
dearly I had loved them these four months. 
My heart ached with pain when I thought 
of their sorrow and grief for me, and espe- 
cially when they heard that I had died under 
such circumstances. 

A gentle hand touched the door. A 
woman! What a surprise. We had longed 
to see a woman for the last four months. 
How happy we both were to see one again. 
A woman! Evidently the brigands took 
her from some hut, and against her will 
brought her to us for the emergency. She 
was an old woman, perhaps fifty or sixty 
years of age. Her face was pleasant, her 
features regular, though lacking intelligence. 
It was difficult to ascertain what race she 
belonged to, for she was black with smoke 
and dirt. The spaces between her heavy 
wrinkles were embedded with dirt, accumu- 
lated there for months, and perhaps years. 
The grey hair hung loosely over her fore- 
head and eyebrows. She covered her head 
with a kerchief which was white once upon a 
time. She also wore a black garment so 
patched that there was very little left of the 
original. Half of a sleeve and the collar 
were entirely gone. Her feet were bare and 
chapped from the cold and exposure. She 
looked at us with great surprise and rever- 
ence. Our ways and clothes were a mystery 
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to her. She looked at us as if to say, on any subject, except concerning the one 
« What creatures these mortals be!” She thing for which she was brought to us. The 
had never seen other people outside her first thing she did was to fetch a dish of 


















The latest portrait of little Elenchi Tsilka 


family. ‘he poor woman appeared fright- water. She asked mein the most matter-of- 
ened by the brigands. fact way to drink some of the water, and 
They strongly forbade her to talk tous also to be sprinkled with it. “Do,” she 
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said. ‘It is sacred water.” I, however, 
refused very politely. Failing in her first 
attempt to bring relief, she then produced a 
tin box, in which she wished me to blow 
very hard. I laughed in spite of my trouble. 
She was a good little woman. I asked her 
to sit by the fire and rest, and that when I 
needed her I would call for her. 

Now it was twilight, perfect silence reigned, 
broken only by the whistling of the wind and 
the slow steps of the guard outside. The 
fire was blazing, the wood crackled as the 
heat approached it. The back of the room 
was in shadow and darkness. At the further 
end of the fire sat the good old woman, 
nursing her knees and shaking her head asa 
sign of approaching calamity. Miss Stone 
sat on a log opposite the woman. She kept 
the fire going and prayed in her heart. Her 
face was sad, but full of ‘* blessed assurance.” 
She had on her head a dark kerchief as a 
protection from both the cold and soot which 
fell from the roof. Her garments were 
made by her own fingers from a dark, coarse, 
homespun cloth. I often heard her say, 
“ Childie, what can I do to help you?” but 
there was nothing with which to do anything. 
We had no medicine, not even a hot drink 
of any kind. 

The thoughts passed my mind like a flash, 
«Where is my mother? Where is my hus- 
band? Why am I so far from my dear 
ones? Oh, so far, I do not know how far ? 
They certainly think of me. They grieve 
for the lost one. Oh, mother, where are 
you? Oh, God, help me!” ‘The pain, 
aggravated by the previous night’s long and 
rough ride, was intolerable. I wished for 
rest, I wanted death, for to die is to rest 
from all sufferings. “Pray for me, Miss 
Stone,” I ried. 


At 10 P.M. all was over. Both women 
were alive with excitement. The old woman 
was wrapping the crying infant, for we had 
been able to make a few simple clothes for 
the little one. During the first months of 
our Captivity we felt as though we should go 
insane frem idleness. Finally Miss Stone sug- 
gested that we should ask the chief for some 
material out of which to be making baby’s 
dresses. He consented to give us what they 
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had, ten yards of cheese cloth, and about six 
yards of heavy white woollen homespun cloth. 
The gauze they used for the purpose of 
cleaning their weapons, and the heavy cloth 
for foot wrappings. We both were as happy 
as children over these materials, and pro- 
ceeded at once to cut out the garments. 
They supplied us with thread and needles, 
even with thimbles. Out of the cheese 
cloth we made shirts and dresses for baby. 
The dresses had five or six tucks at the 
bottom, all hem-stitched and feather-stitched. 
The shirts were made the same way. Out 
of the coarse cloth I cut blankets for baby 
and hem-stitched them all around and in 
the middle. All the feather-stitching was 
done with heavy white spool thread. We 
took as short stitches as possible in order to 
get as much work out of it as we could. 
When all the ends and seams were feather- 
stitched, we began over again making new 
rows of feather-stitching. In such wonderful 
garments we dressed my baby when it was 
born. 

Now while the old woman was at work 
Miss Stone stood smiling, chattering and 
repeating over and over again, ‘ Blessed 
girl, blessed girl, it isa blessed girl!” putting 
the emphasis on “blessed.” She certainly 
was a blessing to us during the long, dreary 
hours afterwards. The old baba (woman), 
with an air of pride and satisfaction, was 
squatted near the fire warming the new- 
comer. 

“ You must have some kind of hot drink,” 
said Miss Stone, “ but there is nothing to 
make it of.” 

Finally we thought of barley. The brigands 
had some for their horses. We can cook it, 
and it will be a nice drink. The brigands 
brought an ald black copper kettle. They 
passed the handle over a green stick, and 
rested the two ends of the stick on two 
high stones on either side of the fire. Our 
barley cooked quickly, and soon I had a 
nice hot drink. We found it so good that 
it became the fashion among the brigands 
afterwards. They liked it very much, 
besides it was so cheap and easy to get. 

My baby was still crying; it had not yet 
recovered from the cold shock. 

My poor baby! My darling, what is to 
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become of you? Will these men spare you 
when you disobey their “Sh! Keep still!” 
Babies and their cries are the sweetest charm 
in the world, but the most undesirable 
and avoidable things among the brigands. 

«Where are they?” I thought. “They 
must be holding council somewhere as to 
how to take away my poor baby.” 

The door was pushed open. The youngest 
brigand walked in. He looked somewhat 
shy. 

“Ts ita boy?” he asked. 

“ A blessed girl,” was Miss Stone’s quick 
answer. 

He frowned. I thought I understood 
why he frowned. 

A knife passed through my heart, as we 
say in Bulgaria. 

“ Well,” he said, “if it were a boy, we 
would make a brigand of him, but a girl 
does not make a good brigand, although 
there are stories told of girls who became 
voivodi (leaders) of brigands.” He hesitated 
a little and said: “I don’t know, after all, 
we may make her the daughter of the ‘Cheta’ 
(band).” 

After a few more similar remarks he 
picked up the gourd, filled it with wine 
which he drew from the wine cask at my 
head, spattering some of the wine in my 
face as he drew it, for the faucet was near 
my head, and started for the door with the 
words, ‘I shall take this wine to the Cheta. 
We must drink the health of the little 
brigand.” Poor excuse for a drink ! 

Two or three hours later the chief himself 
appeared. He was tall, heavily built, and 
dark. His eyes were fierce at other times, 
but now they were downcast. He said 
nothing, he stood in front of the fire and 
seemed deep in thought. Every time the 
baby cried or grunted he was startled, he 
was not used to that sort of thing. Every- 
body in the room was silent except the baby. 
To break the oppressive silence Miss Stone 
picked up the infant and handed it to the 
chief (this is just like Miss’Stone). At first 
he appeared confused and embarrassed, but 
as he watched the little helpless morsel in 
his strong arms a smile passed his face. I 
was anxious, I watched his expression, I 
read his thoughts, I waited for results. And, 
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sure enough, his smiles lasted longer, he 
bent his head closer to baby’s face. He 
was no more a brigand to me, but a brother, 
a father, a protector to my baby. He now 
made up his mind to have a good time, 
so he sat down by the fire and began to 
warm baby’s feet. My heart jumped with 
joy, I was relieved. 

‘‘ He means to spare my child. He can 
do it, he is the chief.” His voice was deep 
and somewhat melodious, but now it was 
the sweetest music in my ear, for he spoke 
of baby ; he was concerned that the baby 
should not catch cold. He sprang up on 
his feet, gave the infant back to Miss Stone, 
and asked her for a list of things necessary 
for the mother in the line of food. 

‘“‘T shall give these orders and shall soon 
return again.” 

True to his word, he came back again. 

“Now,” he said, addressing Miss Stone 
and the old woman, “ you lie down to sleep. 
As for baby, I shall sit down here and keep 
her warm.” 

The old baba lay down on the ground and 
soon began to breathe heavily. She felt 
quite at home, for her home was no better 
than our hut. Miss Stone, like a heroine, 
did all she could to make me warm and com- 
fortable, and then lay down on the bare 
earth near my feet to sleep. She soon fell 
asleep, for she was very tired. As for me, 
sleep did not seem to come. I was watch- 
ing my baby. I wanted to know its fate 
during the night, but I must have fallen 
asleep, for I jumped up frightened. “Where 
is baby ?” I whispered to myself. I looked 
around the room. The two women were 
asleep. The chief sat near the fire with his 
back turned to me, and his head nodding 
with sleep. Baby was sweetly resting in this 
man’s strong arms. I looked at him. I 
examined him well. There was the revolver 
on his side, there the fatal dagger, and there, 
too, the little baby gently cuddled in those 
iron-like arms. I both smiled and wept with 
joy. I thanked God for the gentleness in 
this man. : 

“Is it possible? Is this the same man 
I saw only a few months ago so mercilessly 
stabbing a poor victim to death? Is he the 
same man who not long ago bragged and 
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threatened our lives? Yes, he is the very 


same.” Who wrought this change in 
him? Nobody but the little wee baby. 
Morning came, the chief was no longer 
shy. He patronised the baby. He called 
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her by many pet names. She was “the 
little brigand, the daughter of the Cheta,” 
but his favourite was “ Kasmetche” (good 
luck). He did all he could to make us 
happy and comfortable. He kept the fire 
going, he boiled barley, cooked chicken, and 
made himself as useful as he could. This 
same man forgot all about danger outside. 
This little wee thing had stolen his heart. 
He was thinking and talking of nothing else 
but of the little Kasmetche. He laughed, 
he joked, he appeared as happy as though it 
were his own baby. 

Now we were treated more like free people. 
and not as captives ; that is, we were spoken to. 
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The voivoda (chief) now asked me if the 
rest of the men could come to see the baby 
and congratulate me. ‘ Of course I was too 
glad to have them come, and see what they 
would say, how they would act. 


It was dark 





now. We made no preparations for the 
reception. We had no lamps to trim, no 
refreshments to serve, no chairs to arrange. 
The party of brigands came unannounced. 
Most of them were tall, striking fellows. 
Each, one as he entered shook hands with 
me, congratulated me, and stood back so as 
to make room for the others. All followed 
the same way until there were two long rows 
of fully armed men crowded into the little 
room. They rested on their guns, gazed at 
the blazing fire, and made some pretty 
speeches while baby was passed from man to 
man. In a corner behind them stood 
Miss Stone was 


timidly the good old baba. 
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the queen of the occasion. She talked to 
them, she laughed with them, she made 
them feel perfectly at home. The mother 
was radiant, she forgot that she lay in straw, 
she only thought that her baby was safe. 
What a picture! What a reception! Are 
these brigands, and these captives? What 
a transformation, all because of a baby. 
The brigands appeared very jolly. One 
said that they must give baby presents. 
He himself offered to make her a pair of 
sandals, another one said he would make 
her a whistle, and the chief offered to make 
her a brigand’s outfit. 

“What are you going to call her?” one 
asked. 

“Ellena,” 1 said, in honour of my mother 
and of Miss Ellen M. Stone. 

“Do you know,” said another, ‘* no Cheta 
has ever had a baby born among them. 
This is an extraordinary event for us. We 
shall immortalise her name. It shall be 
written on our guns. Ellena shall be written 
on our guns.” 

Another brigand spoke out: “ This mother 
makes me think of Mary, the mother of 
Christ. She, too, lay in straw, and it was 
about this time of the year.” 

“No,” said another, “this is a martyr; 
no woman has suffered as she has.” 

Then they all turned and looked at me 
with great pity. After giving baby a hearty 
kiss, they bade us good-night and dis- 
appeared out in the darkness. I believe 
they had a great discussion that night, 
whether it was wise to preserve the life of 
the newcomer or not. 


It was the second day after baby’s birth. 
The sunbeams peeped in the hut through 
the many cracks and holes: Two brigands 
were with us now, both to guard and to wait 
on us. One was stretched along the fire, 
and the other sat against the door. The 
room was dark as in the night, except for 
the sun’s rays that crept through the holes. 
The smoky roof and the many spider webs 
became monotonous to my eye; I longed 
for light, for sunshine. ‘The sunshine is so 
near and yet so far. It is outside the door. 
If they would only open the door just a 


little bit. It seemed to me as if [ would go* 
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insane in such darkness. I became nervous, 
desperate. 

“Please open that door, I want to see the 
sunshine. Nobody can see us in this moun- 
tain.” 

“Oh, yes,” they said, “only it is very 
cold.” 

They opened the door, and there was the 
glorious sunshine, there the mountain side 
with dry, brown oak leaves. I was feasting 
now in a small patch of nature’s beauty, and 
it was so sweet. The chief walked in. 

“‘We shall have to travel to-night,” he 
said. “It is very unsafe here, but do not 
worry, we shall make you very comfortable 
for the journey. We shall carry you in a 
box, and as for the baby, one of us will carry 
it. ‘They will begin to make the box very 
soon.” 

Of course all I had to say was, “ Very 
well.” 

The men as well as Miss Stone were 
‘making preparations for the journey. Klink, 
klink was heard outside. The box was 
being made out of planks. Toward night 
the weather changed. It became chilly, and 
soon the snow was falling very rapidly. My 
good old baba had been home and returned 
to bid us good-bye and give her present to 
baby. The present consisted of a dark red 
cap decorated with one silver coin and a 
piece of garlic. The garlic is used as a 
preventative against evil eye. She also gave 
baby a plaid handkerchief, such as you see 
among the working Italians. After spitting 
on her finger and placing it in baby’s mouth, 
she took her departure. As the evening 
approached fears began to creep into my 
heart. I was not able to turn on my side 
as yet, even my cough caused me great pain. 
How am I to stand a whole night’s jarring 
on a box on horseback? And poor baby, 
how is she going to be nursed ? 

Miss Stone was asked to get everything 
ready. Very soon we heard much talking 
outside. All the brigands were together dis- 
cussing the question, whether the horses 
were strong enough.to carry such heavy 
loads, especially my horse. Finally a long 
wooden box, just like a coffin, was brought 
into the hut. Itsuggested death, and I was 
to be the corpse. My eyes filled with tears. 
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Many men came in to see how I was to be 
placed in it. I became indignant. ‘Go 
out,” I said. “Only two men are necessary 
to place me in.” 

The bottom of the box was spread with a 
rug of ours, and a half of an old dirty quilt. 
I was then lifted by two men and placed in 
it, and then covered with the other half of 
the quilt. One of the brigands tried to lift 
the box, but it was very heavy. “ Useless,” 
he said. “It is too heavy. This horse is 
not strong enough. It will drop somewhere 
on the road, an] then—” he looked ques- 
tioningly. 

Many rushed in to see what was the 
trouble. They all tried lifting me, and all 
came to the same conclusion, that it was too 
heavy. 

“What is to be done, the potera” (pursuing 
soldiers) “are in search of us. They are not 
far from us.” 

“We must fly,” 
we are all lost.” 

They again turned their faces toward the 
box. I was the obstacle. They did not know 
what to do with me, how to dispose of me. I 
covered my face and wept aloud in the box. 
The chief again glanced at me and spoke: 

“Well, we shall have to leave her here 
with one of us, and let both be disguised in 
peasant’s clothes. If the army find them 
they will take them for villagers living here. 
And now, Miss,” turning to Miss Stone, 
“ you must comé with us.” 

I never shall forget the shock and ex- 
pression on Miss Stone’s face. She was 
both frightened and indignant, 

“No,” she said, “I don’t part from 
Gos poja (the Mrs.).” 

The sight was tragic. I shall never 
forget how two of the brigands, the youngest, 
stood for us. They said: ‘We shall stay 
here one more night. If danger comes we 
shall fight, even if we die. ‘lo-morrow we 
send for strong horses, make the box lighter, 
and Gospoja will be better able to travel by 
to-morrow night.” 

All agreed. I was taken out of the box 
and again placed on my old straw. That 
night both Miss Stone and I wept, we felt so 
badly ; baby cried, too. The next day was 
spent in the same way as the previous. 


said the chief, “or else 
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Night came again. Strong horses were 
brought, and my box was made shorter, 
which reduced its weight considerably. Baby 
was prepared for the journey in the following 
way. Next to the skin she had a gauze shirt. 
A napkin was wrapped around her thighs 
and legs. Then a layer of cotton on top 
of that. Thick woollen cloth was used 
to keep her feet warm and well protected. 
Several woollen blankets were used in wrap- 
ping her from neck to feet. Her hands were 
tied down by her side next to her shirt. 
Over all these a big blanket was wrapped 
around the baby, leaving one corner longer 
so as to fall over the head and _ protect 
it from the wind and snow. She had on 
the cap which the baba gave her. One of 
the brigands came in the hut and rehearsed 
his part in carrying the baby. I suggested 
that he might give his gun to somebody else 
to carry it. ‘No,’ he said, “if I lose 
my gun I may lose both baby and myself.” 
I felt uneasy to have them carry baby. I 
still feared that they might choke her if she 
cried at some dangerous place. Miss Stone 
understood my feelings, and offered herself 
to carry the baby. Some kind of sling was 
prepared for the purpose, a square piece of 
cloth with a string on each corner. Baby 
was placed in it, and then the strings were 
tied around Miss Stone’s neck and waist. 
It hung something like a hammock in front 
of her. Four pieces of sugar were tied in 
four different places in a thin cloth for baby 
to suck on the way whenever she -cricd. 
Now all was ready. I was again placed in 
the box, and four men took me out of the 
hut to the horse and at once began loading 
the poor animal. ‘The box with me was 
fastened on one side of the clumsy saddle, 
and the other side had to be balanced with 
logs of wood .and stones. It was a very 
heavy and bulky load. My horse was started 
while Miss Stone and baby were being fixed. 
As the path was very narrow and steep the 
box began to slide back and almost drag on 
the ground. I felt it did not balance well, 
but it was so dark that the men could not 
see. The horse was excited and climbed 


very fast, the men could hardly control it. 
I heard them say, “ Hold on the box, it 
It is going down the hill. 


is going to upset. 


























Hold on, hold on!” 


Crash went the box 
against a tree. I felt as though my brains 
were knocked out. Five or six men grouped 
like bees around my horse and prevented an 
accident. We proceeded again on the rough 
journey, the box hitting here against a tree, 
there against a stone, and many times I fell 
on the ground as the horse stumbled. I 
thought that if I were a little stronger I 
would get out and walk, but such a thing 
was impossible. I was so tortured and 
frightened that I could not even cry. In 
the hands of brigands this cold night, they 
may soon get tired of me and throw me down 
into some river or over a precipice. Yes, 
in the hands of men who tare nothing about 
me. And there is baby crying. O, Misery, 
where is thy end? My baby, my precious 
darling, you are cold and hungry, but your 
mother is tightly strapped in a box, she 
can’t come to you, she dare not speak. The 
poor thing had sucked all the sugar we had 
for her, now she was crying very hard. 

“Oh, please, please,” I broke into tears, 
“give me my baby. Let me nurse it. It 
will die!” No answer came. “ Please, I 
want to see the chief.” No answer again, 
although the men were near my horse. 
Miss Stone’s horse was much ahead, so that 
I could not hear baby cry as distinctly, but 
mothers’ ears are sharp. I heard the pathetic 
cry of my darling. ‘Oh, God, my heart will 
burst!” From where I got strength I do 
not know, but I pushed at the ropes tied 
around the box, and raised myself in a sitting 
position. It was blowing and snowing, and 
the men rushed to me and ordered me to lie 
down and cover myself. I was defiant. 
“My baby please. Oh, give it tome. I 
can nurse it here. O chief, please, please 
give me my baby.” : 

My wish was at last granted. I seized 
the little ball (it looked like a ball) and 
pressed her to my heart. She appeared as 
if she understood it all. She nursed, and 
she sobbed. Only three days in the world 
and so much trouble! While I was nursing 
her two or three brigands took their kepes 
off their backs, hung them on their guns, 
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and made something like a tent around us. 
Baby was again taken to Miss Stone. I lay 
in the box, and the journey proceeded. 
Now we had travelled seven hours. My 
horse was so tired that he made several 
attempts to lie down. 

“Drive,” said the chief to the brigands. 
“Don’t let the horse lie down. We are 
lost if this horse gives out.” 

The journey went on over stones, rocks, 
and steep hillsides, and the men were tired, 
they could not “ krepi” (support) my horse ; 
they began to linger behind in spite of the 
chief’s ‘haida” (hasten). Dawn was break- 


ing. We all had to hide before it was day- 
light. Another gigantic effort by both men 


and horses, and the destination was reached. 
My face was covered as I lay in the box. I 
felt the ropes being unfastened. Many 
hands were lifting and carrying the box. 
I felt as though it was passed through a 
narrow door and then through another one, 
and with a jerk the box landed on the ground. 
My face was uncovered, and I found myself 
in a room similar to our previous one, except 
for the wine casks. We had the same kind 
of walls and roof and no chimney. We did 
not know when it was day and when night ; 
it was always dark. Baby cried a good deal 
when we arrived here. I had no strength 
to amuse it. Miss Stone was sitting near the 
fire and singing baby to sleep (in a whisper- 
ing tone). 

“ Oh,” she said, “ if I only had a rocking- 
chair, how I would put this baby to sleep.” 

I laughed, for it struck me as very funny 
to be thinking ofa rocking-chair when we did 
not have even the simplest stool to sit on. 
Here I had chills and fever the first day, but 
the next day I was well again (comparatively 
speaking). After two days we had to run 
away once more, for the “ potera ” were upon 
us. ‘Tocarry mein a box was too much trouble 
for the men. They filled two bags of straw, 
fastened them on either side of the saddle, 
and I rode on top of those. The journey 
was short this time, about two hcurs. From 
this time forward our journeys were shorter ; 
we simply moved from place to place. 


To be continued. | 
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Alice’s Caprice 
By Blanche Atkinson 
Iilustrated by Charles Horrell 


6“ Y the way, Alice, do you remember 
Dick Seaton ? ” 

‘“‘ Perfectly. Why?” 

“‘ Because I saw him this morn- 
ing, poor fellow! Such a wreck—physically, 
and financially I’m afraid. Positively—I 
was obliged to make an excuse to get away 
because I thought he was going to ask me 
to lend him something.” 

The woman who was sitting at a writing- 
table in the window of her drawing-room, 
had not lifted her head till this moment. At 
her brother’s last words she turned towards 
him, with a flush on her cheeks and an 
angry light in her eyes. Then, suddenly, 
she checked herself ; and with a slight shrug 
of her shapely shoulders, went on writing for 
a minute or two. 

“Dick had a pretty large fortune before 
he went away, hadn’t he?” asked George 
Mannering, after a p.use. 

‘‘He was considered the richest man of 
our set,” was the answer. ‘* Where has he 
been?” 

* Goodness knows! I had lost sight of 
him for ten years or more. Wasn’t he an 
old admirer of yours—in early days?” 

“Did you ask him where he had come 
from, or where he was staying?” Alice said, 
putting down her pen and rising. “I was 
always fond of the Seatons—but they are all 
dead—except Dick, I suppose. And you 
say he looks ill?” 

Alice stood at the open window, looking 
into the sunny, flowery garden. A tall, 
slender, fair woman—past forty, but comely 
and good to look at; well-dressed, and 
with that- air of assured well-being which 
belongs to wealthy and independent women. 
Miss Mannering lived in her own house, 
was absolute mistress of her own money, and 
had a full, busy and interesting life. No 
wonder she “kept her good looks.” At this 
moment there was an unwonted sadness in 


her steady grey eyes. 
ill?” she asked. 

‘Perhaps more shabby and down on his 
luck, than absolutely ill; but he was gaunt 
and grey. I don’t believe he had even 
enough to eat. His boots were awful—poor 
chap! and his coat—” Alice interrupted 
him. ‘Never mind all that. Did you hear 
where he was staying? What is he doing 
now? Did he tell you anything ?” 

“No. He asked after us all, I think. 
But I was so shocked to see him that I got 
away as soon as I could.” 

“ For fear of having to stand him a din- 
ner,” said Alice, with quiet scorn in her 
voice. 

Her brother laughed. “ That’s just like 
you, Alice. As if a man could be seen in 
his club with a fellow in boots like F 

Again Alice interrupted him. ‘Do you 
know where he is staying ? ” 

“He was just coming out of a private 
hotel—a dingy-looking place in one of those 
streets going down to the Embankment.” 

« Can’t you remember which street ? ” 

George Mannering remembered well 
enough, and told her. He always felt 
compelled to do what Alice desired, though 
it was against his own inclination. In this 
instance, he thought it was absurd of her 
to bother about Dick Seaton; and when 
he went home and told his wife, she plainly 
declared that his sister Alice- was silly 
enough to do anything, and that he was a 
donkey to have mentioned Dick Seaton to 
her—especially to have tola her about his 
boots. 

“You will see!” said this sagacious 
small person. “.Alice will find him out, 
and never rest till she has provided him 
with new boots and several good meals. 
And that sort of man will of course impose 
upon her if he can. I suppose he has been 


“You say he looks 





gambling, or drinking—or something—to 
get into such a state.” 
He doesn’t look like 


‘“T don’t know. 
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it,” said George, who began to wish that he 
had never spoken of Dick Seaton to either 
of the women. 

“ Alice gets such absurd caprices that very 
likely she will take up this man, and worry 
every one she knows to find him a situation— 
with nothing to do, and plenty to get. 
You will see!” 

Mrs. George Mannering would have been 
still more uneasy about her sister-in-law 
could she have read the thoughts that were 
passing through Alice’s brain, as she sat 
alone that evening—her books and work 
neglected. 

She’ had loved Dick Seaton once; and 
yet had refused him, in a caprice. He was 
rich, handsome, a universal favourite, and the 
girl knew that every one would congratulate 
her on such “an excellent match.” She 
did not want to be congratulated. She had 
the dislike to the idea of marriage which 
many a girl has; and she was passionately 
—though silently—romantic. She wanted 
to love and be loved (if love ever came her 
way at all) by some poor poet or artist, to 
whom she would be an inspiration and a 
guardian spirit. Dick’s circumstances were 
intensely commonplace; and he was in a 
better worldly position than she. He was 
woefully matter-of-fact and unpoetical, too ; 
and when she refused him, he accepted her 
decision as final; very soon left the neigh- 
bourhood, and she heard of him no more. 

And when he had gone, Alice awoke to 
know the truth—that he had been the man 
she loved, and that his absence made a 
blank in her life which none other could fill. 
She had been left a rich woman on her 
father’s death, and plenty of suitors had 
sought her. But she knew that Dick Seaton 
had been—in her mind—nobler and truer 
than any of them; and she had lived an 
active—and on the whole happy—single life 
for twenty years without one moment’s desire 
to be wife to any man she saw. And now 
Dick Seaton had come back, no longer rich 
and prosperous, but poor and ill. . And 
his old friends would act as George had 
done. They would shunt him as quickly as 
possible because of that dreadful crime of 
being poor—and showing it. 

A great flood of tenderness and pity filled 
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the woman’s heart. Well, at least Dick 
should know that he had one friend who did 
not care a jot whether his boots were shabby 
or new, and who was willing to give him 
what he wanted, if he wanted anything. 
Then, for the first time, Alice wondered if 
he had a wife. A blush came over hér fair 
face for an instant, and then, annoyed with 
herself, she went to the writing-table and 
wrote in her firm clear hand: 


“Dear Dick,— 

“T was very glad to hear from George 
to-day that you are in England once more. 
You remember how fond I was of your 
sisters. Do come and see me before you 
fly away again into space, and let us talk 
of old times. 

“Your old friend, 
“ ALICE MANNERING.” 


II 


Ir was not at all likely that he would 
come in the morning. Yet Alice gave up an 
engagement to go out to luncheon for fear 
of missing him; and in the afternoon gave 
orders that she could see no one except a 
“Mr. Seaton” if he should happen to call. 
She grew restlessly disappointed as the day 
passed, and he did not come. The evening 
post brought her a letter which she knew 
before she opened it was from Dick. The 
poor, shabby paper and envelope told their 
own story, and as she read, tears came to 
her eyes: 


“Dear Atice,—It would be rather too 
great a shock for you if I came without 
preparing you. Even your servants would 
stare if I had to be shown into the drawing- 
room. Would you not rather cancel your 
invitation? George ought to have told you 
that I am no longer presentable in society— 
neither have I the means to make myself 
so. Excuse me for mentioning such sordid 
details ; but I don’t want you to think that 
anything but consideration for your feelings 
keeps me away. It is, indeed, one of the 
unkindest tricks poverty has played me yet!” 


Alice at once despatched a telegram: 
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* Please come to luncheon to-morrow at one 
thirty.” 

He came; and in the gladness she was 
conscious of at hearing his voice, at seeing the 
old sweetness in the eyes, and the old charm 
of manner unchanged, she hardly realised 
that he was painfully thin and had haggard 
lines in his face, and. that his hair was grey 
instead of brown. 

“You are really not much changed,” she 
said, as they stood, hand clasping hand, 
looking into one another’s eyes. 

“ You are!” he said, “though I can’t tell 
yet what it is that is new.” 

“Tt is twenty years,” she said, smiling. 
“T was a girl when you went away. Now I 
am an old maid.” 

“No, It isn’t that I meant. It is some- 
thing new in you, not in your appearance.” 

Alice turned away, for she felt herself 
begin to blush like a schoolgirl; and she 
knew that her eyes had already betrayed her, 
though he could not quite read their 
message. 

“T’m glad you were not afraid of me,” he 
said presently. ‘It’s a queer feeling to find 
oneself shunned as if one had the plague, 
when it is only poverty. It is quite natural, 
of course. I daresay I felt that way, once. 
But you forget when it comes to be yourself, 
and you know that you haven't got the 
plague and can’t hurt any one.” 

“] don’t think it is natural, and you 
would never have been like that, Dick. 
How did it happen? Do you mind telling 
me?” 

They had talked about his sisters, and 
about her family ; and he had given a rough 
sketch of where he had been all this time ; 
and now they were sitting in the verandah 
with the quiet garden round them shutting 
out the world ; and the scent of roses and 
the murmur of bees, and the sunshine on 
the grass made his accounts of prairies and 
forests seem very dreary and uninviting. 

“T don’t mind telling you anything you 
care to hear,” he answered. “ But it isn’t 
interesting. Success is; failure fails even 
in that item. And no tremendous catas- 
trophes have overwhelmed me. _ I have 
simply been persistently unlucky. At first 
when I left England I was careless. I had 
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plenty of money, you know. And at that 
time I didn’t care much what happened. 
There was no one in the world dependent 
on me, and I knew that I should never 
marry. So I Spent money recklessly, 
and got the fair value for it. It was some- 
thing to enjoy life in a sort of make-shift 
way, and lots of people were ready to help me 
to get rid of what I didn’t want. And then 
—I began to go in for all manner of splen- 
did projects that were only waiting for a little 
capital to start them. ‘Thousands went in 
that way ; but it was exciting and very good 
fun in many cases, and the loss of the money 
never gave me a bad night’s rest until it 
came to the last venture. That was a big 
affair out in the far West of Africa, and I 
trusted a man I had taken a fancy to, with 
all I could raise. He was confident—and I 
was confiding. In the end he vanished with 
what was left in hard cash—and I had to 
provide as well as I could for his wife and 
family, and do the ‘necessary paying up. 
And when that was over, I had enough left 
to get back to England, and the idea 
occurred to me that I had lots of friends 
here. But I was wrong. It was another 
mistake to come to England. I don’t know 
what country in the world is the best for 
poor men—but it isn’t England.” He 
spoke without the least touch of bitterness, 
and as he finished, rose and held out his 
hand. “I am glad I came, however, just 
to have have had this hour. But I have 
tired you ig 

“Oh no! Don’t go yet. 
my garden—and 
going to do next.” 

He laughed lightly. “I wish I could tell 
you,” he said. ‘ But beyond to-day I know 
no more than you do.” 

Alice kept him till late in the afternoon, 
and made him promise to come again in a 
day or two. 

“Come to dinner on Friday,” she said. 
But he shook his head. 

«There is a fatal obstacle in the way. I 
have no dress coat.” 

“IT shall be alone, and I don’t look at 
coats,” she said; and they parted, both 
smiling, as though at some trivial and 
indifferent incident. 








Come and see 
and tell me what you are 




















Alice will you be my wife ? 























The man walked slowly back to his lodg- 
ing, and then sat for hours on the Embank- 
ment, trying not to recognise the fact that 
he was hungry. I must not pawn anything 
more till after Friday. How sweet she is ! 
Good Heavens! how can I help telling her so? 
And she has not the dimmest idea what 
depths I have fallen to, and never shall have. 
After Friday I will disappear from her 
world.” 


III 


ALICE MANNERING was nervously anxious 
for the arrival of her guest when Friday 
evening came. She had wished a thousand 
times that she had named an earlier day. 
Signs which were unmistakable had told her 
that Dick was in actual want. Suppose he 
had been starving—while her house was full 
of luxuries? Suppose he could not keep a 
roof over his head—while her house had half 
a dozen empty rooms! She could not bear 
the thought, and longed to pour a handful of 
gold into his hand, and to tell him it was 
nothing to give him this, because she had 
long since given him the pure gold of her 
heart’s best love. But would he take either 
one offering or the other? ... and how 
was she to let him know the truth ? 

“Dick! how il! you look!” The words 
broke from her lips involuntarily, as he 
entered the room. His old sweet smile 
almost broke down her self-possession as he 
said carelessly: “I am only out of condi- 
tion, Alice, and the walk has tired me, 
perhaps. I did not realise how far it was.” 

She slipped past him out of the 
room, and returned in an instant with a 
glass of wine. “It is much too far for you 
to walk,” she said severely. «You always 
wanted some one to take care of you—your 
mother used to say.” 

There was in truth something of motherly 
tenderness in her face as she made him sit 
down, and stood by him while he drank the 
wine ; and he saw it and knew that she was 
full of compassion. “I must not come 
again—it is too bad to hurt her in this way,” 
was his one thought, and he struggled to 
make a brave show of renewed vigour, and 
was as entertaining and lively throughout the 
little dinner as any guest could have been. 
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Coffee was brought to them in the 
verandah, and then as they sat in the soft 
warm twilight and the friendly silence, Alice 
took her courage in her hands, and broke 
through the pretence which hid nothing. 

“ Dick—you must let me tell you—some- 
thing .. . I don’t want you to go away 
again. I want you to stay in England.” 
There was a shake in her voice, and the man 
started. It did not sound only like pity. 
He paused for a moment, and then said 
quietly: “I should like to do what you 
want, of course. But it is impossible. I 


must not even come to see you again. Iam 
going away to-morrow.” 
She gave a little low cry. “Oh! how 


cruel you are! After twenty years you come 
to see me twice—and then calmly say you 
will never come again. Why not? Do you 
dislike me now, Dick?” 

He put out his hand as though to let it 
rest in hers; then withdrew it hastily. 

“ Alice, perhaps it sounds theatrical, but 
there is one thing left to me—a sense of 
what gentlemen call honour. I am _ not 
going to play upon your pity. I am going 
back to America, and shall be sure to find 
something to do. In another twenty years 
perhaps I shall return—a millionaire.” He 
spoke lightly and moved his chair the least 
bit away from hers. 

“ Honour!” she said, bitterly. ‘“ Yes— 
you care more for what you choose to call 
honour, than for spoiling a poor woman’s 
life. Oh! Dick—why did you go away 
before without asking me again? You made 
me so miserable.... And now—now 
—you say you are going to do just the 
same 4 

He started to his feet and looked down at 
her eagerly. “What do you mean? You 
never cared for me? You have not kept 
single for my sake? You cannot have 
wanted me as I have wanted you all these 
years ?” 

“If I say yes, and yes, and yes—will 
you a 

He was very pale, and he turned away 
from her as he answered. ‘“ Alice, dear— 
you, of all women in the world, should not 
tempt me to do such a thing! I must go 
away.” 
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Then she, too, 
hand on his arm. 
and face facts. 


rose and put 


I have the same happiness? . . . It was my 
fault we lost these last twenty years; my 
fault that you have lost—other things. And 
now, will you let false pride spoil what 
is left of our lives? . . . Oh! it is unkind of 
you to oblige me to beg you to ask me to 
marry you!” and half laughing, half crying, 
she waited. There was only a moment’s 
pause. Then he lifted her hand to his 
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her 

“Dick! let us be honest, 
If I were the man and you 
the woman would there be a question of her 
right to accept all from him? Why may not 


lips, and said, “ Alice—will you be my 
wife ?” 


“Oh yes, it is incomprehensible, but so 
are all Alice’s caprices,” lamented Mrs. 
George Mannering. “To refuse him when 
he was young and handsome and rich, and 
now to marry him when he is beggared and 
broken-down! But I believe that is the 
very reason.” 

“Not the only reason,” said her husband, 
‘‘ She says it is because she happens to love 
him, and that she considers that the only 
necessary excuse for marrying any one.” 
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Homespun Fabrics 
‘* Sit by the fire and spin”’ 
By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


ALL of a sudden a terrible noise was heard 
on the hearth. Who the first offender was 
it never transpired, but the fender seemed 
terribly upset by the whole affair. The fact 
was the poker and shovel were quarrelling 
with the pair of tongs. Each claimed to be 
the sole cause of the brilliant fire in the 
grate. The poker made a stirring speech, 
while the shovel heaped abuse upon the 
tongs, and charged him with iaying hold of 
everything that came within his reach, and 
then dropping all into the fire. Then the 
tongs called each of the others bad names, 
and became very personal. During all this 
time the fire burnt low, and went nearly out, 
and unless a friend had come along and 
separated the antagonists, it would have 
died away. First he gave it a poke, and 
then, catching hold of a piece of coal with 
the tongs, he placed it on the revived flames, 
and, brushing up the hearth, shovelled the 
ashes on to the top of all. Placing each 
back in its position, he left them in peace 
and thought. 

We are all needed to make the fire bright, 
let each esteem others better than himself. 

* 

“It does seem hard, after you are worn 
out, to be thrown into the rag-bag, as if you 
were of no further use.” Thus sighed a 
soft piece of linen in the hearing of some 
remnants of silk and satin which were 


being stitched together to make a_patch- 
work quilt. How proud these bright pieces 
of material were, as they combined to render 
the coverlet more gorgeous, and attracted 
the attention of all who visited the chamber 
where they were spread out over the bed as 
a covering. Nothing more was heard of the 
well-worn linen, until one day the young 
master was carried upstairs, with a broken 
and bleeding limb. Off went the grand 
quilt, and after being folded up, it was put 
away out of sight, and the first thing asked 
for was the rag-bag, out of which was 
brought forth the very piece of linen that 
had been unceremoniously poked in amongst 
some others. With what joy did it wrap 
itself around the wound, and thus help to 
heal the sore. Its days of usefulness were 
not ended, and the owner knew this, and so 
preserved it until an opportunity arrived to 
prove it. 

Rest assured, if you are willing to be used. 
occasions will occur when your services will 
be needed. 

*** 

“You are as blind as a bat,” said a 
needle to a pin, “ and not half as sharp as I.” 

“ Well, if Iam without an eye, I haven’t 
lost my head like you have, so we are pretty 
equal after all,” rejoined the pin. 

Mend your own faults before you mind 
those of other folks. 
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The Solution of the June “‘ What is it?” 


In our June issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
co say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 


answer, “or,” we said, “ if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 


between them.” 


The only “description ” that we gave of the photo-puzzle was that it was 


“something just as familiar to all of our readers as the stalk-end of an orange and an 


object that every one of them must see almost every day.” 























Some 300 of our readers have res- 
ponded to this invitation to “guess.” 
Of these, 89 have been adjudged “ win- 
ners,” and our prize of £5, divided 
among sO many, may seem, we fear, very 
small to the successful. But we continue 
to receive sQ@ many letters assuring us 
of the pleasure and instruction which our 
“What is it?” affords, that we are glad 
to feel that there are many who com- 
pete for other reasons than the chances of 
prize money. 

For example, 


Mr. A. F. C. Pollard 


Porchester 


(19 Gardens), one of our 
most regular, as he is one of our most 
scientific and successful competitors, writes : 
“Your puzzles are indeed most in- 
teresting and afford a great deal of in- 
struction. I had no idea how ignorant 
I was as to the minute structure and 
detail of common things. Your example 
should indeed be followed by other papers, 
as it teaches people that principle which 
few observe, and which the genius of Bacon 
brought forcibly before the world—observa- 
tion,” 
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Mr. M. E. Swan (Dyne Road, Brondes- 
bury), writes: “The search among common 
objects with the miscroscope has afforded 
myself and family a large fund of interesting 
amusement for which we are indebted to 
your ingenious puzzles.” To the same effect 
are a score of other gratifying letters. 

To come to the competition. First, of 
course, come those who state specifically 
that the “What is it?” is part of the 
edging of a penny. These are 62 in num- 
ber. 

Next come those who, quite unnecessarily, 
indulge in details about the coin: 9 declaring 
it to be a Queen Victoria coin; ro an 
Edward VII. one; 6 saying it is the “ tail 
side” and 2 the “head side.” These make 
27 more, and, we take it, all deserve to be 
counted in as “winners,” making the total 
of those who said the coin was a penny, 
and nothing but a penny, 89. 

Into the second class fall all those who give 
a choice between two or more coins (ranging 
in a Single letter from a sovereign to a half- 
penny), without a deciding preference for 
any one, and those who, with a_ better 
courage of their convictions, specify exactly 
a wrong coin altogether. These total 51. 

Next come those who do not specify any 
particular coin at all, but ride at anchor 
in the safe harbour of “ coinage” generally. 
Here we have 24. 

So that the grand total of competitors 
who guessed that our “What is it?” was 
the edge of a coin amounts to 164. 

Of these, the first 89 are accounted 
‘‘ winners,” and the prize money accruing 
to each amounts to 1s. 14¢., which will 
be duly posted. 

The names of the prize-winners are as 
follows : 

A. F, C. Pollard, Esq., 19 Porchester Gardens, 
W.; M. E. Swan, Esq., 64 Dyne Road, Brondes- 
bury, N.W.; Miss Margaret Bevan, 6 Prospect 
Row, Chatham Garrison, Kent ; James M. Copland, 
Esq., 4 Trefoil Avenue, Shawlands, Glasgow ; 


Stanley Sheldon, Esq., 16 Beehive Road, Sheffield ; 
George Hurrell, Esq., 147 Grey Street, North 
Shields ; J. M. Maclean, Esq., 3 Kirklee Gardens, 
Glasgow, W.; Miss A. Kate Allison, 209 Aulaby 
Road, Hull; James A. Young, Esq., Ashburn, 
Alloa, Scotland A. E. Goodman, Esq., Oakdene, 
Tarvin Road, Chester ; E. Smith, Esq., Y.M.C.A., 
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Bedford Street, Plymouth ; Miss M. A. Cunning. 
ton, Taffna, 98 London Road, Reading; Sam 
Bryden, Esq., 212 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; 
William Storry, Esq., 27 King Street, Mile End, 
Glasgow ; Miss Winifred Adey, The Vicarage, 
Tarrant Monkton, Blandford; L. H. Stone, Esq., 
12 Bristol Road, Eastney, Portsmouth; Miss 
Nancy Wrench, Park Lodge, Baslow, Derbyshire; 
L. H. Chase, Esq., Ivy Gwyn, Frodsham ; W. M. 
Dalziel, Esq., 3 Abercromby Street, Glasgow; 
Ernest Bradshaw, Esq., 4 Baron Street, Sheffield ; 
C. S. Anderson, Esq., 138 Kenilworth Avenue, 
Shawlands, Glasgow; H. A. Graham-Yooll, Esq,, 
Rose Cottage, East Trinity Road, Edinburgh; 
Miss E, Blake, 2 Laura Place, Bath; Miss 
Charlotte E. Allison, The Glebe House, Kilnwick ; 
Miss Edith Norton, 195 Evering Road, Upper 
Clapton, N.E.; Miss W. J. Hodge, Perranporth, 
R.S.O., Cornwall; Miss Evered, Barford, 
Bridgwater ; J. E. Maitland, Esq., to Chester 
Place, Hyde Park Square, W. ; Rev. J. C. P. 
Aldous, Duffield Vicarage, Derby ; E. G. Brydie, 
Esq., 15 Scotland Street, Edinburgh; Mrs. Margaret 
Dakers, Brae Villa, Haddington, N.B.; Alex. 
Mitchell, Esq., 5 Mackie Place, Aberdeen ; Miss 
Gwendoline Horstall, Bellamone Hall, Rugeley; 
Miss Ethelwyn Hosking, 5 Dynevoe Road, 
Bedford; Henry Wottom, Esq., 323 Clapham 
Road, S.W.; G. E. Shepherd, Esq., ‘‘ Thornhills,” 
Chevening Road, W.; Joseph F. Cooper, Esq., 
171 Granville Street, Park, Sheffield; Miss A, 
Barden, 10 Monson Colonnade, Tunbridge Wells ; 
H. Hervey, Esq., Woodfield, Great Malvern; 
Robert Jeff, Esq., rr Thornhill Gardens, Sunder- 
land; Harold Adams, Esq., 9 Heathfield Park, 
Willesden Green, N.W. ; Chas. H. Dobbs, Esq., 
The Lindens, Penn Road, Wolverhampton ; Peter 
Page, Esq., Ivythorn, Heath Road, Barming, 
Maidstone ; Herbert P. Pearson, Esq., 43 Blen- 
heim Road, Bradford ; Robert K. Holmes, Esq., 
Dollar, N.B. ; Miss Ellen Sarjant, 13 Gratwicke 
Road, Worthing; F. M. Roberts, Esq., 2 Gipsy 
Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. ; Miss Dorothy Linton 
Coveney, 3 Dornton Road, South Croydon; J. M. 
Jones, Esq., 12 Fletcher Drive, Grassendale, Liver- 
pool; James A. Ross, Esq., 22 Queen Mary Avenue, 
Crosshill, Glasgow; Mrs. Joy, 2 Merick Road, 
Malvern Link ; Miss M. H. Williamson, Sypland, 
Kirkcudbright, N.B. ; Harry G. Jones, Esq., Yewtin 
Cottage, Wychbold, nr. Droitwich, Worcester- 
shire ; E. W. Kitchin, Esq., The Priory, Watford ; 
Walter Gray, Esq., 8 Lawrence Street, Canning 
Town, E.; George Findlay, Esq., St. Ronans Lea, 
Brailes, Banbury; Miss Helen J. G. Wilmer, 
76 Sinclair Road, Kensington, W.; M. Ashby, 
Sidcot, Winscombe, Somerset; E. K. Soper, 
Devonshire Avenue, Beeston, Notts; Mrs, A. F. 
Peterson, 61 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh; T. H. 






























Cockburn, Esq., 32 High Street, Ramsgate; 
Robert Youngson, Esq., 17 Caledonian Place, 
Aberdeen ; J. B. Bessell, Esq., 41 Fleet Street, 
Torquay ; Miss Elizabeth B. Hazelton, Agathona 
Villa, Bloomfield, Belfast ; Miss Elizabeth Lord, 
Reculvers, New Malden, S.W. ; Harold Vye, Esq., 
“Woodville,” Ramsgate ; T. M. Stanier, Esq., 
69 Manor House Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss 
Louisa Perrin, 2 Upper Clonturk Villas, Drm 
condra, Dublin; Miss Alice M. Mosbery, 
71 Lansdowne Road, Croydon; E. H. Wagstaff, 
Esq., Highbury Lodge, London, N. ; A. A. Buxton, 
Esq., 167 Westcombe Hill, Blackheath, S.E. ; 
Miss Nash, St. Milburge’s, Much Wenlock ; 
Ernest T. Dixon, Esq., Chandos House, Chelms- 
ford; Mrs. L. Croot, Wrentham, Barnstaple ; 
George Day, Esq., rr Chesterton Road, North 
Kensington ; W. Horte, Esq., 23 Sussex Square, 
Brighton; Mrs. M. E. Hanson, Churchfields, 
Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood; George Dovey, 
Esq., Homelands, St. Sampsons, Guernsey ; G. F. 
Powys, Esq., The Grove, Brimfield, R.S.O..,. 
Herefordshire; Mrs. Moon, c/o Mrs. Croot, 
Wrentham, Barnstaple; Miss A. S. Hunter, 6 
Wimbleton, Rothesay; C. J. Wightman, Esq., 95 
Broomwood Road, New Wandsworth; T. F. 
Knox, Esq., 78 Wakehurst Road, Wandsworth 
Common; A. Vernon Arrowsmith, Esq., Common 
Room, Middle Temple, E.C. 


There still remain about too competitors 
who did not believe that our photograph 
represented any part of a coin. Of these, 
45 alleged that the “ What is it?” was a 
portion of the perforated edge of a postage 
stamp or of the gum-paper margin of a sheet 
of stamps. A few went into particulars ; for 
example, “edge of halfpenny stamp on brown 
paper,” ‘penny stamp on corner of an enve- 
lope,” ‘postage stamp with his Majesty 
King Edward’s head in faint outline on the 
dark background.” 

Among the remainder are those who see 
as in a glass darkly, who behold strange 
visions and are entirely delightful. Yet 
how solemn is the thought that amongst 
us there are moving about thirteen 
people who, severally, believe that our 
photograph of the edge of a common penny 
represented “a closed umbrella,”—“ rabbits 
trussed for roasting,’—‘ the profile of the 
King in different positions,”—*“ five pins in 
a paper,”—* four lambs looking over a fence 
after a snowstorm,”—*“ birds resting on a 
spout,”—“a lady’s hat,’—*“the body and 
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legs of a caterpillar,”—“ a muff or boa,’— 
“a row of bald heads such as may be 
seen at a concert or lecture,”—*the outside 
of a pie,”—“‘a dining-table on which is a 
number of dinner loaves,” —“ the photograph 
of an ant-eater ”! 

After the bird on a spout, the lambs 
looking over the fence and the ant-eater, it 
sounds quite reasonable that some thirty 
persons should have seen the resemblance 
of our photograph to different varieties of 
thread and “edgings” and “ trimmings,” 
to tooth-brushes, combs, knives and fret- 
saws. A clock face, a twig from a bush, an 
oak dessert biscuit-box, a clipped hedge with 
snow on it, all seem (after the ant-eater) to 
be mere ordinary matters of course. No. 
We are even content to acquiesce when a 
desperate competitor suggests that our photo- 
graph “is not anything at all really—unless 
it is the remains of an old boat.” 

We agree to all these and everything else 


that we may have omitted to refer to. But 
there is one thing that haunts us. Every 


time we publish a “ What is it?” somebody 
says it is @ glass of water. It does not 
matter whether it is King Edward’s profile 
or the dimple at the end of an orange, 
somebody says it is a glass of water. This 
haunts us. For we can never publish the 
photograph of a glass of water! If we do 
that competitor will be right. Which would 
be intolerable. For the person who guesses 
our photograph to be “a glass of water,” 
whether it is the stump end of a lead pencil 
or the feeler of a tiger moth, does not 
deserve to ever get right. Our next puzzle 
will be found on the following page. 

If you think you can tell what the picture 
is, send your solution to “Photo Puzzle, 
SunpAy MaGazing, 15 ‘Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will 
give £5 to anybody who sends the correct 
answer—or if more than one person is right 
we will divide that amount equally among 
them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may take 
the money in any books they please, selected 
from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by August 25, 
1902. ‘The result will be published in the 
October Number. There will be another 


“ What is it ?” next month. 
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A MEDIZVAL MEGAPHONE 


A curiosity of great antiquity is still to 
be seen within St Andrew’s Church, 
at Willoughton, near Gainsborough. This 
is @ quaint speaking-trumpet with an 
obscure early history, dating back to the 
times of the Knights Templars. In shape, it 
resembles a French horn and is more than 
five feet long, having a bell at the end ot 
the graduated tube. It was formerly six feet 
in length, but is now telescoped at the 
joints where the metal has apparently 
decayed. 

The trumpet has been covered with a coat 
of red paint, by way of preserving it. Tra- 
dition declares it was formerly sounded from 
the tower to summon aid in case of need, as 
when blown at a height, the weird deep notes 
the trumpet produced could be heard a great 
distance away in bygone days. 

It is believed that this curious instrument 
has often been used to call together the 
villagers, thus dispensing with the usual bell, 
and to give additional power and strength to 
the choir, being then probably used by the 
chief singer as the trumpet intensifies vocal 
sound to a marked degree. 

(Sent by Miss E, Mason, Louth) 

















(D. Butterworth, photographer, Sturton-by-Stow) 


A huge speaking-trumpet dating back to the 
Middle Ages 
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A photograph taken by a motor-car! 


CHAPEL AND STABLE 


The strange vicissitudes of places of 


worship are often referred to. 

The accompanying photograph is that 
of the old village chapel of Ruthern, 
Cornwall, now superseded by a beautiful 
little Gothic structure. The building is of 
unhewn stone and cob, a mixture of clay, 
straw, and hair. The porch was an after- 
thought, and the building 
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NOVEL PHOTOGRAPHY 


A new kind of photography has been 
discovered or invented by the reader who 
sends the accompanying photograph of a 
Queen Victoria penny. This was taken, not 
in the ordinary way, but with the induction coil 
of a motor-car. The sender obtained it by 
placing the coin on an ordinary photographic 
plate, and connecting the coin with the coil 
for the short period of one second. After- 
wards, the plate to all appearance bore no 
image of the penny, but on development this 
appeared, and our reproduction is taken 
from a print of the plate. It will be seen 
that the sparks from the coil are spreading 
over the plate giving the appearance of a 
corona or halo round the penny. 

(Sent by E. H. Grimshaw, Tunbridge Wells) 


any one “pitched” the tunes. - Up 
to twenty-five years ago men still sat on 
the right and women on the left, as_ they 
did nearly one hundred years earlier when 
young Adam Clarke “travelled” in tha 
circuit. The substitution of modern build- 
ings for these old barn-like structures is 
certainly desirable. 


(Sent by J. Pedlar, Widnes) 





has been modernised by 
sundry repairs and sash 
windows. The room 
below has served in turn’ 
for stable, mangel-wurzel 
cove, and potato store. 
The congregation never 
became reconciled to the 
two earlier uses, for the 
farm-horses often kicked 
at the ministerial hack, 
and services had to be 
suspended while some 
one went below to 
settle differences; and 
the mangel-wurzels 
sweated, the moistuie 
and aroma filling the 
upper room. The 
seats consisted of forms 
without backs, and 
XXXI—47 











A chapel with a curious history 








“These Things are True” 


The series of articles on God’s providences which we have published from the pens 
of well-known clergymen, ministers, and laymen, who have recorded their own personal 
experiences, have created the most widespread interest in Christian circles. 
letters have been received on the subject from our readers, and among these the following 


contributions to the series were sent by the ministers whose names appear at the 
head of the articles. 


Many 


XIV. Remarkable Providences 


By the Rev. J. Dickerson 


THE rigorous winters of the north had shat- 
tered my health, and physicians had urged 
me to relinquish my pastorate, in the hope 
that I might find another in the Isle of 
Wight or in Devonshire. Regarding such 
advice as the line of duty, I accepted the 
charge of the historic church of Dartmouth, 
memorable from the fruitful ministry of John 
Flavel. Scarcely had I entered upon active 
service here when persistent appeals were 
made that I would erect a free church in a 
village four miles distant. <A crisis had 
arisen in the fortunes of the congregation at 
Galmpton, and there was no parish church 
in the village. A generous offer of a suit- 
able site would be lost unless the site 





were immediately covered by a_ church 
building. 
How I—a comparative stranger—could 


create a fund large enough to erect a church 
was a serious problem! The congregation 
consisted, “for the most part, of farm- 
labourers. One worthy man, a little more 
affluent, freely offered to present to the 
enterprise all the limestone required for 
walls. and boundaries. Here terminated 
all the contributions we might expect from 
the village. The circle of my _ personal 
friends was restricted. Their modest gifts 
reached the sum total of £200, and soon 
this sum was expended in wages alone. Yet 
the building steadily advanced. The roof 
was complete, and now came in tradesmen’s 
accounts for timber, slate, and glass. My 
exchequer was empty, and we made our 
difficulty a maiter of earnest prayer, and 
waited in faith and patience. To suspend 
building operations would be to violate our 
pledge to the donor of the site. Nor did 


the trial of our faith long continue, for, as 


Davies, of Uckfield, Sussex 


often happens, help came from an unlooked- 
for quarter. A widow, in the Anglican com- 
munion, sent me £100, which solved the 
difficulty. The example was contagious. 
Friends sprang up all around. That little 
church was soon completed, and became a 
fountain of life to many thirsty souls. 

My health, which meanwhile remained 
weak, again seriously failed. It was clear 
that the soft air of Devonshire did not suit 
my constitution, The conviction grew that 
somehow I must find a more bracing atmo- 
sphere. And the cloud assumed a darker 
hue, when it was plain that, for the time at 
least, I could not sustain the burden of any 
ministerial charge. But God was not far 
away, and again I resorted to prayer. 
Scarcely had I done this, than the postman 
—God’s unconscious messenger—brought, 
folded in a printed pamphlet, a bank-note 
for £50. If one could draw thus freely upon 
the Bank of Heaven, why should one’s heart 
ever admit the spectre of anxious care? Do 
miracles belong to the ancient realm of 
myths or have we some equivalent to-day? 
Has not child-like faith as fine a field for 
action as in the days of Elijah ? q 

Later on, I regained health and took 
another ministerial charge. One Sunday 
morning, I missed from the choir a young 
lady about twenty-five years of age, and 
learnt that she lay seriously ill. That even- 
ing I called, and found her unconscious from 
congestion of the brain. She rapidly grew 
worse, and her two medical attendants 
abandoned all hope of her recovery. They 
spoke openly of her speedy dissolution. 
Every remedy failed to bring relief, and her 
strength slowly ebbed away. A faithful 
sister, who had nursed her tenderly, was 
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bathed in tears. Again I remembered the 
prayer-hearing and prayer-answering God, 
and we knelt together at the Throne of 
Grace. Then we succeeded in passing a 
few drops of diluted belladonna through 
the compressed lips. My whole soui went 
out in sympathy with the afflicted sister. 
I entered into their burden, and tried to 
carry it to God. For some hours, life 
and death seemed to tremble in an even 
balance. We pursued the same methods 
through that day and the next. Then quiet 
sleep came, and the slight change perceptible 
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was favourable. We persevered in prayer. 
On the third day the patient accepted food. 
Sleep became more natural. The danger 
was past, and steady convalescence followed. 
On each of our minds the conviction was 
deeply graven that this young life was given 
back to faith and prayer.: What ground 
could there be for doubt? The man who 
questions the forth-putting of divine energy 
in answer to human prayer, has yet to learn 
the first lessons of God’s relationship to His 
creatures. If the children call, does not the 
Father hear ? 


XV. A Remarkable Conversion 


By the Rev. G, A. James, 


Two years ago ona Sunday afternoon shortly 
before Christmas two men called to see me. 
The one I knew as a faithful consistent 
Christian, the other was a man notorious as 
a drunkard, poacher, and leader in every 
kind of evil in the district. He told me the 
following story: His wife had departed 
from him a few weeks before on account of 
his cruelty and ill-treatment. He was left 
alone to do as best he could for himself. 
He lived in a small thatched cottage standing 
in its own ground with an orchard at the 
back, and a small field in the front. On 
the morning of this particular Sunday while 
alone he passed through a mental struggle, 
the awfulness of which he could not describe 
in words. For two hours the man had 
paced restlessly up and down in front of his 
cottage, feeling the power of the evil spirit 
over his life and not knowing how to over- 
come it. The whole of his past life came 
up before him, he had spent all his money 
in drink, and he did not know what to do. 
At last he decided to put an end to his life. 
He went into the house, loaded his gun and 
pointed it so as to shoot himself, but the 
weapon would not fire. The man then 
pointed the gun up the chimney, pulled the 
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trigger, and it went off immediately. This 
remarkable incident set him thinking, and 
after a desperate struggle with himself he 
fell on his knees and cried to God for 
mercy. God heard his prayer, he felt a 
load had been taken off his mind and 
heart, and rose from his knees a changed 
man. 

That evening he came to the service in 
the village chapel. The following day he 
went for his wife, told her what had occurred, 
persuaded her to return with him, and both 
appeared with beaming faces at the tea- 
meeting held on Christmas Day. After a 
probation of a few months, during which 
the man gave abundant evidence of a changed 
heart, he was baptized with his wife on 
Easter Sunday and received into member- 
ship in the Baptist Church. Since then he 
has continued to praise God for his good- 
ness, and now uses every opportunity of 
seeking to lead others to the Saviour’s feet. 

This story proves that God still speaks by 
His Holy Spirit to the souls of men, and 
that man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. 
It may be also viewed as a remarkable 
answer to prayer, some of the man’s rela- 
tions having long prayed for him. 








I. Some Personal Talk 


Mater.—I do not see why there should 
be any difficulty in finding a place likely to 
set up your husband for the winter ‘ which 
the children will like.” However, a great many 
other people are probably considering where 
they will go even at the eleventh hour. I 
propose, therefore, in this month’s talk, to 
mention some particulars of places where I 
myself have stayed. 

First of all, however, I will give second- 
hand to Mater the advice of a first-rate 
physician. ‘Do all your packing two or 
three days beforehand, see that all your boxes 
are strapped, locked, and in the hall the 
previous day.” I will add, Take a flask of 
brandy fer emergencies in your bag, some 
good plain chocolate, sal volatile, campho- 
rated oil, potash lozenges, oiled silk, a hot- 
water bottle, rhubarb pills or seidlitz powders, 
an etna, and Eau-de-Cologne. Simple 
remedies ought to be at hand. 

The wife of an extremely clever physician 
went to Scotland last year—the youngest littie 
girl of two had a serious attack of diphtheria. 
The nearest doctor, if I remember right, 
was ten miles away, and not at home when 
sent for; the mother telegraphed to London 
for antitoxin and administered it, herself, the 
nurse being in a dead faint. Although the 
husband started from Norway directly he 
received the telegram he was some time en 
route, and declared his wife had saved the 
child’s life. 

Any one subject to heart attacks with a 
good prescription from their doctor would be 





wise to have it made up before they start, 
and the same precaution applies to other 
constitutional ailments. Bad travellers will 
find it pays to take second-class tickets rather 
than third, the lessening of fatigue is worth 
the difference in price if you can afford it. 
With regard to lodgings it is quite extra- 
ordinary how some people take rooms with- 
out making any inquiry whether previous 
occupants have had any infectious illness. 
No wonder consumption, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid have not seldom been contracted in 
“furnished apartments.” Only this year a 
friend told me that her children had all had 
scarlet fever caught at the seaside, where they 
discovered .too late a convalescent recovering 
from this very catching complaint. 

Having, however, made ordinary common- 
sense inquiries about water, sanitation, and 
aired bedding, anxiety in regard to health is 
in every sense of the word bad for us. 

Lastly, does it not seem a mistake to be 
always on the rush during a holiday? It seems 
absurd to choose the sea for good reasons and 
then to leave it daily for excursions inland. 
I happened to read to-day the following 
striking passage about holidays in a sermon 
by the Bishop of Worcester : “ What a vast 


mistake people often make in turning a 
holiday into an occasion for solicitude ; 


seeking for distraction at the expense of 
repose, and forgetting that the only central 
repose for wearied or jaded faculties is the 
reposing upon the Eternal. ‘There alone is 


‘the central peace subsisting at the heart of 
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endless agitation.’ People would get much 
more even of physical good from Sunday 
and holiday rests if they used them first of 
all as occasions for returning to God and 
finding rest in Him, and this applies to the 
clergy no less than to the laity.” 

So much for generalities. Let me now 
try to save you time by giving a few facts 
about places, confining myself entirely to 
those where I have stayed for some time. 

+ 


Just now I happen to be at Malvern, and 
I should think there are few places more 
healthy. West Malvern is the most bracing, 
for it is situated very high, and the views 
from here of hills varying in outline are more 
lovely than in any other part. North Maivern 
is less quiet, and the air very good. Char-a- 
bancs run frequently to different parts of the 
town for a few pence, but carriages are rather 
dear. There are three cathedrals within easy 
distance, and many beautiful old churches ; 
also houses. 

Hindhead, near Haslemere, is another 
ideal inland holiday resort. I know this 
part of Surrey very well, and nowhere .have 
I seen such variety of lovely hill and dale 
views. The hotels are expensive, but 
the few lodgings are very reasonable: almost 
everybody lets his house in this neighbour- 
hood. 

Those who want bracing air by the sea 
will find the east coast of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Yorkshire delightful in August and 
September. The air at Southwold and 
Sherringham is peculiarly light as well as 
bracing, and Walberswick, with its picturesque 
ferry, is a walk of half a mile across the 
delightfully breezy common. Nairn is another 
charming watering-place, where the lodgings 
are not numerous; but as far as my very 
limited experience goes, they are most com- 
fortable and reasonable. 

North Berwick is, as everybody knows, a 
great place for golf; it is a long time since I 
stayed there. We hadadelightful time, for 
the residents, if you happen to know one to 
begin with, are exceptionally, wonderfully kind 
and hospitable even to birds of passage. 

Whitby is another favourite sea-side place 
in the midst of very pretty country, although 
personally I prefer Robin’s Hood Bay or 
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Redcar. There are numerous lodgings to 
be had, but it is necessary to ask for refer- 
ences. 

If Mater wants to economise, Newquay is 
one of the best places I know, for it is not 
only the lodgings that are reasonable; pro- 
visions are excellent. and inexpensive, and 
pony carriages can be had for eighteenpence 
an hour. ‘The great attraction, however, is 
the unique Headland, where one can sit for 
days and have all the benefit of a sea voyage 
without its drawbacks. This natural pier is 
a tongue of land quite a mile long, jutting 
out into the open Atlantic and carpeted with 
springy turf; the waves dash against either 
side of this promontory and break in a 
swish of luminous foam, covering the rocks 
with a silvery veil. ‘The delicious salt breezes 
seem to brush away London cobwebs and 
give a tired brain a sense of buoyancy and 
sparkle. There are beautiful smooth sands 
and very good bathing. The scenery is wild 
rather than beautiful; the rocky coast, quaint 
bays, and beautiful colouring are the charm 
of the place. ‘The town is not the least to 
be admired, and the absence of trees gives 
it a somewhat bare, ugly appearance. 
Bude is equally nice, and the only other 
bracing watering-place of Devon or Cornwall 
except Ilfracombe, another place with a 
beautiful rocky shore. From here coaches 
run daily to some of the most lovely parts 
of England—Lynton, Lynmouth, Clovelly, 
Dartmoor, &c, 

September is “he month for Scotland, I 
shall, therefore, reserve my few remarks about 
the Highlands for next month. 

CouRAGE.—Please send me your address, 
for I want to write to you, there is only the 
name of your house on your letter, and I 
have torn up the envelope. 


Women of Worth and Work 
A Lady Pastor 


Miss JANE E. M. Brown of the Brother- 
ton Congregational Church, Yorkshire, is 
the first lady who has been ordained to 
the Congregational ministry in this country. 
The grand-daughter of a minister, Miss 
Brown from her girlhood has taken the 
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keenest interest in Christian work. Com- 
mencing as a Sunday School teacher, she 
became president of the Pleasant Monday 
Evenings at the Queen Street Church, Leeds, 
and managed for many years a large mothers’ 
meeting at a Mission Hall in connection 
with the Church. She was also a leading 
worker in connection with the Yorkshire 
Women’s Guild of Christian Service. 


Miss Brown as Preacher 

Miss Brown is a preacher of great 
earnestness and persuasive power, and the 
varied nature of her earlier Christian work 
has given her an insight into character, and 
an ability in dealing with people, which some 
male pastors might covet. She began to 
preach at week-night mission services, and 
the ability there manifested led to her being 
invited to take up Sunday appointments. 
Ultimately, at the close of 1899, Miss Brown 
was called to fill the pulpit of Brotherton 
Congregational Church, and there she has 
remained ever since. In every branch the 
work has prospered under her ministry, and 
it would be difficult to find a congregation 
more devoted to its pastor than is that of 
Brotherton to its lady minister. 


Country Churches and their Characteristics 

THE first year at Brotherton Miss Brown 
felt was one of initiation, in every sense of 
the word ; the second one of consolidation, 
and the present year, the third, is manifestly 
one of extension. Writing of Christian work 
such as that in which she is engaged, Miss 
Brown says: “In all country pastorates 
there are limitations, owing to lack of popu- 
lation and of efficient helpers. The igno- 
rance is deep-rooted, whilst the scope for 
work and the sphere of influence are narrow. 
The need for sanctified tact, great patience, 
and constant watchfulness is forced upon 
one, but the gleam of light dawning on the 
minds and souls of those coming to the 
‘Light’ give stimulation to the Christian 
labourers, and the many-sided nature of the 
work keeps it from ever getting stale.” With 
regard to country churches generally Miss 
Brown thinks their isolation is at once their 
loss and their charm. More intercourse 
with the outside world would do them good. 
They run on in old ruts and there is no 
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(Dinnie, photo, Leeds) 
Miss Jane E. M. Brown, Pastor of Brotherton 
Congregational Church 
moving onward, no mental friction save 


an occasional quarrel, which means a great 
hindrance to spiritual work, for it is too 
often the case that everybody interferes and 
much is made of little. Miss Brown pays a 
great tribute to the men and women of rare 
piety found in many of our country churches, 
some of them well-read, thoughtful minds, 
knowing the “old truths” and not relishing 
modern speculative theories and theological 
beliefs. “To hear these men and women 
pray is to listen to those who know how to 
talk to God and to whom religion is a 
reality.” 


The Work at Brotherton 

EVERY agency which which can be used 
and adapted to the furtherance of the 
Gospel is brought into service by Miss Brown, 
and the members of the Church are 
encouraged to work by their lady pastor. 
Some of the young workers have organised 
tract distribution in the district on a 


systematic basis, and every Sunday over two 
hundred tracts change hands. So successful 






























has the Sunday-school work been under 
Miss Brown’s ministry that the increase in 
the number of scholars has necessitated an 
enlargement of the premises. The registers 
bear 150 names. An infants’ class- 
room and a kitchen with copper for the 
convenience of tea-meetings are being built. 
The P.S.A. keeps up its interest and 
numbers. Miss Brown is a busy woman. 
In addition to preaching every Sunday 
night she has - multitudinous duties to 
perform, visitations and correspondence 
claiming a great deal of time. ‘I love the 
work,” she says, “and am very happy 
in it, or the discouragements and lack of 
society would damp my ardour. I have 
plenty to do, and rarely if ever feel dull or 
lonely. Of one thing I am very sure, my 
home life has helped the work here quite as 
much as my public ministry.” 


now 





(I. H. Knowles, photo, Blackburn) 


Mrs. Choriton, for over a quarter of a century choir- 
mistress at Chatburn, Lancashire 


. 


Choir-mistress for a Quarter of a Century 

THERE are few men who have conducted 
the same choir for so long a period as a 
quarter of a century, whilst the number 
of choir-mistresses holding this record is 
smaller still, 
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At least one English lady, 
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however, can lay claim to this extended 
period of work. For over twenty-five years 
Mrs. Chorlton of Chatburn in Lancashire 
has ably filled the post of choir-mistress of 
Chatburn Parish Church, and it is hoped that 
her valuable assistance will be rendered for 
very many years yet to come. Mrs. Chorlton 
was a pupil of the organist of Manchester 
Cathedral. It is not only in the choir, 
however, that this persevering Christian 
worker has given her services for so long 
a period. She has also done a vast amount 
cf good in connection with other Church 
work, particularly the Married Women’s 
Sunday Class which meets in the Vicarage 
study, and which she has long taught. As 
is only fitting Mrs. Chorlton’s extended 
and splendid services are to be suitably 
recognised by the presentation of a testi- 
monial in which all the people of the district 
are taking a keen interest. 


Mrs, Taverner 

WE give on this page a portrait of Mrs. 
Taverner, mother of Mr. William Taverner, 
whose work in connection with the Spurgeon 
Memorial Sermon Society is described in 
our “Men of the Month” section. It 
was during the reading of a sermon by Mrs. 
‘Taverner to her son that the idea of the 





Mrs. Taverner, who, although over 
seventy years of age, works for tea 
hours a day on behalf of the 
Spurgeon Memorial Sermon 
Society 
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Society first struck that gentleman, and 
he and his mother together began the work 
which has in so short a time extended its 
operations to every quarter of the globe. 
Mrs. Taverner, for many years a member of 
the congregation at the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in the time of Mr. Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, was a great admirer of the 
famous preacher, and she has been her son’s 
co-worker and adviser from the beginning. 
Although now over seventy years of age, Mrs. 
Taverner spends about ten hours daily in 
putting the sermons into covers and in other 
work connected with this society. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


VIII. A MIDSUMMER’S DAY 


Ir is midsummer, a moment to dream of in 
the Ochils. Stuffy London is sweltering in 
the heat, dust is flying, pavements glaring, but 
here there is nothing but cool pastures and 
waving hay. Why do the English wait till all 
these glories fade ? They rush up to Scotland 
as soon as the August rains begin ; but I am 
sure a day like this is worth all the partridges 
that ever rose from cover. I have an 
errand up the valley, and I mean tv loiter 
on the way. It would be sheer waste, not 
of time but of Nature, to hurry by on a 
day like this. 

The high road, down the hill and then up 
the valley, leads across the brig of Devon. I 
am always glad this brig must be crossed, for 
I love to greet the river as one greets an old 
friend, and fancy I hear it passing the time 
of day, with a smile in the sunshine and a 
scowl in the storm, almost as plainly as if I 
heard it speak. To-day it will be covered 
with smiles and dimples. A great old walnut 
bends over the stream, throwing long shadows 
like a net upon the pool. Above it some 
stones try to form a kind of dam, and here 
the water jumps and dances, and chuckles to 
itself until you long to hear the joke. Be- 
neath the dam round bubbles float down, 
stop a moment on their way, give you a 
knowing wink, and then vanish out of sight. 
One could spend all day counting those 
popping laughing bubbles, but then would 
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my errand ever bedone? I must e’en along 
the highroad, and leave the river for the 
moment behind. 

I mount my wheel, spin past Miss Main- 
gay’s, up the brae, between rich sweet hay- 
fields, soon to be cut, and then plunge into 
the shade of a cool deep wood. How 
delicious is the scent of the resinous pines ! 
How restful the shade from the stately firs ! 
Out of the shadow into the sun, and down 
winds the road beside the stream. The 
glen grows narrow ; black crags spring from 
the side ; Downhill rises towering above them 
all. An old Roman bridge makes a feature 
in the scene, while cool deep pools lie silent 
below. The road turns east; another bend 
shows a clean white hamlet. My destination 
lies in view. 

Straying a little from the other buildings, 
on the edge of the brae is a tiny cottage. It 
is whiter if possible, more dainty and more 
minute than the rest. Here for twenty years 
or more has lived a thrifty farmer’s widow, 
who, like so many alas! has seen better days. 
Her husband died young, her two sons are 
out in the world; she retired to this cottage 
with her crippled sister, whom she nursed as 
an invalid till at last she was left alone. Now 
she ekes out a scanty living by polishing the 
parquet floors at the house. 

If poverty lives here no stranger would 
have known it. The muslin blind is spot- 
lessly clean, nasturtiums and canarianthis are 
trained on strings till they touch the roof. 
A spotted terrier is wagging his tail, and a 
yellow canary is singing in the sun. A bent 
old woman with a smiling face comes out. 

‘Mrs. Dow, we want you for two days a 
week. There’s company coming to the 
house, and you wili help to polish the 
floors.” 

“ For how long wull it be Miss Molly ?” 

«Oh, a month or more.” 

‘JT micht do it for a month, but after that 
I'll no’ can come again.” 

“Not come again? And how may that 
be?” 

‘My sicht’s been sair this mony a day, 
and the doctor says it’ll no’ last a month.” 

The dim blue eyes are turned towards 
ine, and a quiver passes over the smile of 
welcome. For a moment the sunshine seems 


























darkened, and the canary’s song a burden, 
this awful doom weighs down upon one’s 
mind. In a month, to be blind, in the 
midst of this, glistening, shimmering summer ! 
Not to see the laughing river, the springing 
fir-trees, the purple heather! A shudder 
runs through one, it seems too horrible to 
imagine. 

« But surely, Mrs. Dow, it is only cataract, 
you will go into hospital, and see again soon 
as well as ever.” 

“No, Miss Molly. It’s no’ for the likes 
o’ me to be nursed in a hospital and berrit 
like a pauper. I'll die in my own hoose, 
and lie among my own folk.” And the 
worn face becomes rigid, and set like a 
Covenanter. 

It is the old old story, how often and 
fruitlessly I have fought the battle before! 
These people would sooner die than look 
inside a hospital door. That is where 
students try experiments, where doctors 
dissect the bodies, and, if other people, why 
not patients from Moulin? Thus they 
reason to themselves, and as for arguing in 
reply, you might as well batter the proverbial 
stone wall. 

Presently the set face softens. A look 
steals over it—also perhaps from a covenant- 
ing forbear—a look that lights the wrinkled 
face as sunshine lights a scarred hill-side. 

“The Lord’s took my sister, and He’s 
goin’ to tak’ my sight, but ye ken—He’s 
left me Grip and the yaller kernary ! ” 

Whereupon Grip wags his stumpy tail, 
the “yaller kernary” starts another trill, 
and as the bent figure curtseys, 1 can only 
grasp the thin hand in farewell. 

Blind! blind! The words echo on every 
side, as I coast down the hill to the old 
Roman bridge. Can Grip and the * yaller 
kernary” console her? No, but something 
else can-—that habit of peace which shines 
from the old wrinkled face. As the Scotch 
proverb says: “The back is fitted to the 
burden.” ‘ 

But hi! What’s that? 
by the bridge! Who can be so demented 
to-day! With a hard blue sky overhead, 
water low and clear as crystal, the fish 
looking up and watching every cast, why 
you might as well fish upon the green 


Some one fishing 
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hillside. A tattered hat emerges from the 
arch, a hat that now resembles a concertina. 
A shiny coat follows, a coat that once had 
been black. Ca-r-rick goes the reel anda 
bent figure picks his way across the mossy 
stones. There is only one person who 
wears such a hat, and that is the daftie 
“ Tatty Bogles.” 

Out again whips the line. Deftly he 
throws it, none can cast better. Only the 
sad thing is that Tatty fishes when the fancy 
takes him, and as that is usually on a sunny 
afternoon, the weight of his basket is rarely 
heavy. 

With admirable patience he labours on. 
One cannot help thinking what an awful 
waste of time, what a waste of skill, of 
energy, of thought! And yet all this 
practice tends to make his hand surer. Is 
it waste after all? Is any labour wasted? 
Is it not always bracing to the worker, what- 
ever the result tothe outer world? But my 
reflections are interrupted, Tatty has spied 
me from below. 

He adjusts the concertina hat, arranges 
his buttonhole (three hare-bells and a daisy) 
as a dandy might his priceless orchid, and 
then advances to pass the time of day. 

“ Glad to see you about again, Tatty; I 
heard you had been ill this month or 
more.” 

“ Aye, they thocht I was goin’ to die.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of that just 
yet.” 

“Na, I’m no’ thinkin’ o’t at all,” says 
Tatty. “Ye ken, they ca’ mea puir auld 
fool-body, but,’ he looked round at the 
blue sky, the dancing rapids, and the deep 
pool, “I’m no’ sic an awfy-like fool as to 
gang and die in the simmer! ” 

And he smiles as he shoulders his rod 
again, and turns to his toil with as light’ 
heart as any boy. He is homeless, except 
for a farmer’s kindness, hatless except for a 
kind of concertina, and without a relation 
in the whole wide world. And here I reflect 
that after all it is the greatest gifts that are 
free to all; the glistening ‘sunshine, the 
rippling river, the slender hare-bells, the 
deep blue sky, everything beautiful and every- 
thing grand, is open as much to a beggar 
as to the king upon his throne. 





The Month of the Girl-Star 

Last month, July, when writing about the 
dog-stars, I told you of a girl called Erigone, 
who, with her dog Mera, was said by the 
Greeks to have been turned into a ‘ con- 
stellation.” This is the constellation which 
the Romans called Virgo, and it is still the 
sign of the month of August in our English 
Zodiac. Another story tells us that Virgo, 
or Erigone, was not the girl who had the dog, 
but a very good and beautiful goddess called 
Astrea, who was goddess of Justice upon 
our Earth in the once-upon-a-time days called 
the Golden Age. Nobody ever did anybody 
else any harm in those days, and everybody 
lived in peace and happiness, farming the 
ground and keeping their flocks. Those 
were the times when men could understand 
what the birds and the beasts said, and the 
lion used to lie down by the side of the 
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kill animals, and 
Astreea would not 
stay upon the 
earth any longer, 
but went up to 


the sky, where 
now she has 
charge of the big 
bunch of stars 
called the con- 
stellation’§ of 
Virgo. You can 
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Children 


the stories you like, or both of them, or 
neither, just as you please. 

August, you will remember, is named after 
the Roman emperor, Augustus, not because 
it was his “ birthday-month,” but because he 
wanted to have the next one to Julius 
Ceesar’s, which, of course, is July. In those 
days the year began with March—how 
strange it seems to have had New Year’s Day 
on the first of March!—and August, until 
the emperor rechristened it after himself, was 
called “ Sextilis,” or ‘ the sixth month,” and 
July, before Julius Cesar took it, was “ Quin- 
tilis,” or ‘‘ the fifth month.” 

It is a glorious month, the month of ripe- 
ness and full summer, but a month of woe 
for the blackcock and the grouse in their 
beautiful heatherland homes. Some call them 
the birds of August, as they call the partridge 
and the pheasant the birds of September 
and October, because the shooting of each 
then begins. But we might almost as well 
call the turkey “the bird of December.” 


Uncle Phil’s Letter-Bag 

ERNEST MATHERS AND OTHERS.—Y¢es it is 
a great pity that room is so hard to spare in 
the SuNDay MaGazinE, but it can’t be helped, 
I am sorry to.say. Joun AUDLEY Evans 
AND TEN OTHERS.—Uncle Phil will at last 
be able to squeeze in some of your Jingle 
Jumbles in the September number of the 
magazine. SNOWDROPS (not ABERDEEN). 
—You have forgotten to send your 
address: So have J. RussELL KNOWLES, 


CONNIE WADDINGTON, and OLIVE WEBSTER. 
ROBERTSON BALLARD.—I should very much 
like to see the tune you have made up for 
your hymn, will you send it to me? I 
will take great care of it and if I cannot 
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publish it will return it. 
Your autobiography of a Colt’s Rifle pleases 
me very much and I hope to find room 


JAMES AITKEN.— 


for it in the Sunpay Macazine. Go on 
writing stories and some day you will write 
as well as Henty yourself. CiceLy BANKs.— 
I have kept a copy of “The Dirty Dog,” 
for use some day and hope your scrap-book 
got back all safely to you. Thanks. MyrTLE 
STENNARD Ropinson.—Your two beautiful 
pictures of the fairy horses have been 
engraved, you will see them I hope very 
soon in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Moth-story Competition 

UncLeE PHL said, last month, that he 
“hoped” to be able to publish the moth- 
stories sent in by Lilian Clement (Mill Street, 
Wantage), and C. J. Sharp (Hillbrow, Rei- 
gate), but the hope cannot be fulfilled, as he 
is sorry to say he has not the room to 
publish the whole of them. 

Lilian Clement tells us of a grand festival 
given by the Emperor Cinnabar, at which 
many footmen, “one a dingy lackey with a 
black neck which,” as she says, ‘‘ one would 
hardly expect to find in a palace,” assisted, 
among them “a scarce footman, who was 
there specially for the day.” Then she 
describes the guests and their dresses ; ‘* one 
was a chimney-sweep, with a red snout, 
showing that he was a drinker.” The 
throne-room was inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and a wainscot painted in the Chinese cha- 
racter, with green carpets having a design of 
green and silver osiers on it, and ornamented 
with festoons and many plumes and silver 
Y’s, while the throne itself was of burnished 
brass, set with pearls and great emeralds. 
“The decorations of the supper-table, and the 
dishes provided are described (among them 
lobsters, goats, magpies, codlins, orange 
jelly, and currant tarts), while the cutlery 
was all of frosted green silver, with figures of 
eight designs. But in the midst of the 
festival came a horrible shock to all the 
“The ghost of the late emperor 
appeared, a rocket went off, a skeleton was 
found sitting on the throne with a death’s 
head lying at his feet, and each of the 
guests was turned into a phantom! ” 


C. J. Sharp describes how an old lady of 


guests. 
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Singapore was going to tea with a friend 


when she meta tiger. Thinking it was a cat 
she called it Puss, but when it rubbed itself 
against her clothes it was a great surprise to 
her to find out her mistake. She turned pale 
as a ghost and leant up against a poplar. A 
forester passing shot the tiger, and the old 
lady, proceeding, came upon somé woolly 
bears, and after passing these in safety, had 
a bad time with some rude goats. On her 
way she saw some swifts with yellow under- 
wings and arriving at her friend’s house, a 
footman in swallow-tails answered the door, 
and showed her into a room with some pugs 
in it. Then the cook, who had been stewing 
currants, came in and told her that her 
friend had gone out for the day, so the old 
lady had to go home again without having 
any tea. 

Uncle Phil has had many other “ stories,” 
but all too short to deserve prizes, but what 
would anybody who got his letters think of 
the girls and boys who wrote them! For 
instance, Jeannie McConnachie says she was 
in the train one day when a tiger came in 
through the window, and a gentleman getting 
out at the next station trod on the tiger with- 
out knowing it and killed it! Now, what 
would a stranger think of Jeannie McCon- 
nachie when he read that. Of course he 
would not know she was talking about 
moths, and it would astonish him very much 
to read the kind of things that Uncle Phil was 
told by his nieces and nephews. ‘Thomas 
Bennet declares that when out for a walk 
one day he saw a tiger chasing a turnip, 
and a leopard hunting cabbages! Kathleen 
Butler says that oneof her relatives, a cousin- 
germain, has a pug with a gold tail, and, 
moreover, that she has seen Quakers flying 
over hedges and a goose-egg walk up a 
paling! Eddie Nutter asks Uncle Phil to 
believe that one summer evening he was out 
with a boy friend, when they came upon 
tigers of several kinds, wood-leopards, and 
woolly bears, and were not a bit frightened ! 

But, seriously, what would a stranger, who 
had no idea what everybody was writing about, 
say to such lettersas these? All the same, those 
who know about moths will enjoy these marvel- 
lous stories very much, as Uncle Phil has done, 
and very clever and funny some of them are. 





The Dog from London 


Enjoys a Week in the Country 





Away went the dog yapping af er the chick 


IL.—Monpay 


THEY came down from London to spend 
a week with usin the country. Such a funny 
couple! And they broughta little dog with 
them, a silky dog. Suchafunny dog! They 
were rather glad, I am afraid, when their 
visit was over. Not so glad, though, as the 
dog was. And their names were Perceval, 
Amelia and Popsy. 

The first morning they were here was a 
gloriously fine day. We were all out after 
breakfast on the lawn, under the walnut- 
tree, when a poor little chicken that had got 
on the wrong side of some wire netting, came 
wandering over from among the flowers cry- 
ing to its mother, ‘‘ Cheep! cheep!” at the 
top of its voice, and the mother, on the other 
side, kept leading it on in a quiet, consoling 
voice, “ Gluck! gluck!” to the end of the 
netting, so that it could rejoin the family. 


“ Cheep! cheep!” cried 
bird, “ Cheep! cheep!” 

“Look there, Popsy!” said Perceval, 
“naughty chicken!” and he showed it to the 
dog. Away went the dog, yapping, after the 
chick. ‘Cheep! cheep!” cried the little 
thing in terror, and fled under a peony bush. 
In went the dog after it, and for a few 
seconds there was a confusion of “ yap ” and 
“cheep ! ” 

“ Plucky little beggar, that!” said Perce- 
val. 

“ So full of life, the dear!” said she. 

But there was no “cheep” now; only 
yap and screech. And avery fierce “ Gluck ! 
gluck /” 

And Popsy describing afterwards what 
happened to Bethesda, their old cat at home, 
said, I had just given the chicken a bite and 
was going to give it another when something 
hard and sharp came down dab on the top 


the forlorn wee 
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of my head: such a dab too! It knocked 
me down. ‘Then an enormous thing 
jumped on the top of me and it had two 
feet that grabbed my fur and stamped on 
nie, and I rolled down off the flower-bed on 
to the garden path, feeling I was dying and 
the thing was all over me, all feathers and 
legs that stamped on me, first on my head 
and then on my stomach and every now and 
then that dreadful dab came on my ribs or 
my back, as I rolled down. ‘Then I heard 
Missis cry out ‘Save my little pet!’ She 
jumped up to come to me but her high 
French heels stuck: in the turf and down 
she came flop! and Master running to help 
me too fell over on the top of Missis ! Then 
the thing left me alone and went away, 
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and I ran for my life. Oh! howI ran. I 
don’t know where. And the children ran 
after me and found me half way into a pipe 
and fetched me back. I was so sore, and 
oh! so dirty. And Missis had hurt her 
foot, and Master had broken his new meer- 
schaum pipe. And it took them an hour to 
comb my wool out.” 

And the old cat listened to every word, 
and when Popsy had quite stopped she 
asked in a very earnest voice : 

* And who got the chicken to eat ?” 

But Popsy getting up to go away, said 
quite crossly, “Oh, bother the chicken! 
It got away. It took them an hour, I tell 
you, to comb my wool out.” 

And as he left the room he heard Bethesda 
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And who got the chicken to eat? 


say, “ And next time you meddle with a 
chicken when the old hen is watching you, 
you take my advice—and run away.” 

(To be continued) 


THE RAM AND THE TIGER 


About thirty years ago there was living in 
India a “ King of Oudh” (and perhaps he 
is alive still) who had no kingdom, as the 
British had taken it from him in con- 
sequence of his bad behaviour during the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, but he had a men- 
agerie of wild beasts instead. Among his 
animals was a tiger, a very fine one and a 
great favourite of the king’s. Nowit happened 
that somebody had made a present of a 
fighting ram to an English regiment that 
was quartered close by, and the soldiers had 
taught their big pet to run after and butt all 
strangers who came along a certain path. 
As bad luck would have it, the colonel of 
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the regiment chanced one day to walk along 
the path when he was in “ mufti ”—that is 


‘when he had not got his uniform on—and 


the ram, as he had been taught to do, 
rushed at him and knocked him down! 
The colonel was so angry that he ordered 
the animal to be got rid of at once and so it 
was sent as a present to the King of Oudh, 
who, not wanting it, told the keeper of the 
menagerie to give it to the tiger. 

So the cruel wretches put the ram alive 
into the tiger’s cage. The tiger was very 
sleepy and not a bit hungry, but, hearing 
the noise he woke up and seeing a great big 
sheep in his cage, thought he would go and 
play with it so as to get up a good appetite 
for dinner. So he rose and began to stretch 
himself and yawn, and then, in a very lazy sort 
of way, began to walk towards his visitor. 
Now the ram, as soon as he caught sight of the 
tiger, had stepped backwards to the farthest 
corner of the cage, and from there he 
watched the tiger stretching and yawning 
and the momenc that he saw that the beast of 
prey was coming towards him he put down 
his head and charged! Now fighting rams 
are very large animals, and though they 
have no horns, their heads are almost solid 
bone, so very thick and hard that they can 
split planks with a single butt. Also they 
are very swift and when they charge they 
rush “ like lightning.” So Brer Ram, as soon 
as he saw Mr. Tiger coming, charged him 
as fiercely and swiftly as he could and 
knocked the tiger down ! 

Before the tiger knew what had happened, 
the ram had gone back again to the end of 
the cage and was charging again. And over 
went the tiger for the second time! Again, 
again, and again the ram charged, never 
giving the tiger time to get up. ‘Till at last 
the tiger was beaten and lay groaning on 
the ground while the ram went on rushing 
at him and butting him. The keepers now 
saw that the tiger would be killed, but they 
were afraid to go into the cage to get the 
ram out, and while they were all chattering 
and puzzling as to what to do, the tiger 
died ! 

Now here is a case just the opposite of 
the month of March, for this ram ‘“ went 
in like a lamb and came out like a tiger.” 





























Jack Fruit 
HERE you see a picture of two Jamaica boys 
who have been sent out to work, but they 











A Jack fruit tree 


have stopped near a “jack fruit” tree to see 
if the fruit are getting ripe. You think, of 
course, they are very large, for they are much 
bigger than the boys’ heads, some of them ; 
but I have seen them growing twice as large 
again as any in the picture. And the odd thing 
about the “jack fruits” is that very often 
they don’t care whether they have any stalk 
to grow on, but grow straight out of the 
branch or the trunk of the tree, and some- 
times are found underground, perfectly 
good big fruit, growing out of the roots! 
Another thing queer about them is that they 
have a most horrible smell, at least so 
nearly all Europeans think. They hold their 
noses when they pass a “ jack” with ripe fruit 
on it. But the natives of India like them better 
than any other fruit almost, and negroes 
think them a most delicious treat. 
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Picture-Jumble Competitions 


Prize Awards 


So the second set of Picture Jumbles is 
finished! All the answers have been 
received and the prizes awarded. But the 
Sunpay MaGazZINnE is so full of other things 
this month that UNCLE PHIL can only say 
a very few words about the competition. 

The full number of marks that it was 
possible to get was 26. ‘The highest 
number actually got is 22, and this only 
by one competitor—FLorRRIE E. PouPART 
(Dovers, Rainham, Essex), age ro. She 
therefore wins the whole of the first prize, a 
sovereign, without any division, and Uncle 
Phil congratulates her on having done so 
well. 

Second, comes Maccige E. RosBErRTs 
(97 Lichfield Grove, Church End, Finchley), 
age 114, who gets 20 marks, and third, 
ALEC LUMSDEN (41 Harold Road, Margate), 
age 10, who 18. These receive 10 
shillings and 5 shillings respectively with the 
best wishes of the SUNDAY MaGazinE. The 
next six, who each receive a book, are 
Myrtle Robinson, Ismay Nugent Bruce, 
Eva L. Thomas, A. Whalley, Misha Beverley, 
and Hendrick S. Davies. 

The correct answers to the Jumbies were: 

No. 1 (May). Sindbad: Forty Thieves: 
Puss in Boots: Beauty and the Beast: 
Babes in the Wood: Jack the Giant Killer: 
Cinderella. 

No. 2 (June). Jack the Giant Killer: 
Jack and the Bean-Stalk: Bluebeard: Cin- 


gets 


derella: Puss-in- Boots: Seven -leagued 
Boots: Forty Thieves: Sleeping Beauty : 


Aladdin: Three Bears, 

No. 3 (July). The Rat-catcher (Pied 
Piper): The Mouse Tower (Bishop Hatto): 
John Gilpin: Robinson Crusoe:  Brer 
Rabbit: Alice in Wonderland: Strawel- 
petter: The Mad Dog: Bluebeard. 

One curious fact about this competition 
was that, though there were 26 “things” 
to guess, every one of them was guessed 
right by somebody. So that there was not 
any one ‘thing ” too difficult to be guessed 
—as was the case in the last Jumbles compe- 
tition. And now for the 
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New Picture Jumbles 


Third 


Here is the first of our third set of the 
Picture-Jumbles which you all like so much. 

Lo ! and behold, there are six cocks sitting 
up on high, and twenty-three foxes sitting on 
the ground (wouldn’t they like to catch and 
eat those cock-a-lorums !) while in the water, 
in the pail and in the saucepan, there are a 
lot of fishes. All these animals—beasts, 
birds, and fishes—are to be found in Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, and nowhere else, so you must 
look for them in Grimm’s. 

As usual, three prizes of £1, 10s.,and 5s. 
respectively, will be given to the three com- 
petitors who find out the greatest number of 
the stories in which the animals occur (or 


Namie 
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Series 


will be divided among those who are equal), 
and a book will be sent to the six other girls 
or boys who send in the next best six 
answers. 

There will be another Picture Jumble in 
the September number and a third in the 
October one and, when all three have ap- 
peared, you must write out all the names 
of the stories you have found out on sheets 
of paper, cut out the pictures from the 
Magazine, and fasten them to the sheets and 
post them to Uncle Phil, SuNDAY MAGAZINE, 
15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C. Be very careful to sign your 
name, and give your age and your address. 
























Our Mixed Puzzle Pages 


Third Series—No. I. Pictorial Texts 









































Notre.—Each of the above pictures represents a text from either the Old or the New 
Testament. For the solution of each one five marks will be allowed, a total of thirty 


marks for the six. 
XXXI—48 
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Third Series, No. I.—Our Sunday Acrostic 
A warrior old of much renown 
The glory of that border town. 
1. To Israel’s race a bitter foe, 
Who vainly sought to work them woe. 
2. He to a nation now restored 
Reads the commandments of the Lord. 
3. Here, for a deed of kindness wrought, 
A cruel king destruction brought. 
4. His son, inspired from God on high 
Warnings, yet promises, did cry. 
5. Guileless and free from human greed 
This the inquirer was indeed. 
6. A province under Roman sway, 
Ruled by a Greek in Herod’s day. 
7. The master surely had to die ; 
*Twas he fulfilled the prophecy. 








For the correct solution of the above ten marks will be allowed. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1cuT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
45 for first prize; £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of August, September, and October will be 
announced in the November number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to do 
it again as long as the same pseudonym is 
maintained. 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When 
the award of prizes is made at the end 
of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will de divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the rath of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” SuNnpAy MAGAZINE, 15 


Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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of the Month 


I. The Book of the Month—Dr. Fairbairn’s Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion * 


By Robert F, Horton, M.A, D.D. 


capacity of survival among the vast 

multitude of competing works, and 
its contribution to the sum total of human 
knowledge, would be impossible. The 
attempt to give such an estimate would justly 
arouse suspicion. For great books, like high 
Alps, must be left far away on the horizon 
before their greatness can be duly appreci- 
ated. But it is possible, and indeed 
necessary, to recognise at once that the book 
is great, and to induce as many as possible 
to turn aside from the ephemeral literature of 
the day, in order to understand and be 
moulded by the ennobling influence which 
has been brought within our reach. My 
object in this paper is to serve as a sign- 
post, pointing the reader to that mountain 
height which 

Stands up and takes the morning, 

urging him to address himself to the upward 
path, with votive offerings, that he may attain 
the summit. 

As I look at this volume of 570 pages, to 
be obtained for the price of a couple of 
popular novels, a volume full of the meat on 
which the soul can live, breathing the atmo- 
M sphere which all men need, the thought 
comes to me with overwhelming power: If 
only every intelligent mind in this country 
would assimilate this book the prevailing 

doubts and hesitations’in religion would dis- 
appear. men would be drawn together in a 
great and vitalising agreement, and the 
spiritual revival for which we sigh might 
begin, that revival which will only be possible 


GREAT book has been given to the 
A world. To estimate its place, its 











* London; Hodder and Stoughton, 


when men are again assured of the religious 
truths which they profess, and are carried 
along by the forces which only absolute con- 
viction can generate. 

Now, to prevent disappointment, I will at 
once confess that the book is not easy read- 
ing. It demands thought in the reader, and 
that kind of mental application which the 
sensational and scrappy journalism of the 
day seems to make irksome and even im- 
possible. The tramp who has frittered away 
his strength in wandering and casual jobs, 
at last cannot do a steady piece of work. 
And there are many tramps in the ways of 
literature, people who have incapacitated 
themselves for all strenuous study by desul- 
tory wandering from point to point and by 
browsing on near tit-bits of peptonised infor- 
mation. It is an appalling price to pay for 
mental dissipation, that you should become 
literally unable to read a book like this, as 
unable as the demoralised dweller in the 
casual ward is to do a fair day’s work. 

But while the subject and the treatment 
and even the style of English make the book 
tough reading, these very elements of diffi- 
culty will become attractions to the vigorous 
reader determined to overcome them. The 
subject is nothing less than the rational 
demonstration of Christianity as the truth 
which is needed to save our minds from 
pessimism no less than our souls from de- 
struction. The demonstration, I say, because 
the main lines of the argument seem to me 
to be absolutely irrefutable, and to deal 
successfully with the countless objections 
which are urged against faith. The treat- 
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ment again is orderly and cogent, its obscurity 
arises only from the extraordinary mass of 
material which is condensed into these few 
pages. The bvok is a kind of pemmican. 
What a diffuse thinker like Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would have spread over a dozen 
volumes is by a concise and epigrammatic 
thinker like Dr. Fairbain compressed into 
one. That makes a demand on the reader ; 
he cannot read quickly ; he must assimilate, 
must go back on what he has read, and must 
secure his ground as he goes on. But this 
is a kind of reading which brings’a joy of 
its own. Alpine climbing is very different 
from a stroll in the Row; and the enervated 
loungers of the Row are disinclined to at- 
tempt it ; but when they have been induced 
to try, and have surmounted the first co/, or 
crossed their first serrac, they are eager to 
declare that the toil was worth enduring ; 
the stinging blood, the exhilaration of achieve- 
ment, acclaim the heights, and contemn the 
easy futilities of old inertia. 

And the style of English, though it has nov 
Newman’s incommunicable charm, nor Rus- 
kin’s whimsical humour and_ subduing 
passages of ravishing eloquence, has attrac- 
tions of itsown. The terseness, the vigour, 
the exact language of philosophy, now and 
again break into a page or two of imaginative 
passion which surprise and reward the reader. 

Now, like a simple sign-post, let me attempt 
to give in language of my own an epitome 
of what the writer attempts. I only point to 
things which will be found by the climber 
in the mountain. He must not suppose 
that he has been because he sees the name 
and the mileage. On the other hand, it will 
be welcome news to some to know that these 
things are there. 

First of all,. Dr. Fairbairn grapples with 
the objections which science and modern 
thought advance against the whole ground 
and scope of Christianity as supernatural. 
The natural does not explain nature, much 
less man. Man himself, thinking, knowing, 
inquiring, is already supernatural. As a 
moral being he enters into an evolutionary 
process, which in a manner reverses the evolu- 
tionary process of nature. A new element 
enters. As Huxley said in his Romanes 


lecture, moral progress is made not by con- 
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forming to nature, but by resisting nature, 
And further, what is the supreme category- 


‘the highest we know in this scene where our 


lot is cast? It is not the earth, nor physical 
forces, nor the planetary system, nor the 
stars which strew the floor of heaven, but it 
is personality. Were personality the product 
of evolution it would be the greater emerging 
from the less; it would be dominant over its 
origins; they would not explain it, it would 
explain them. A priori, then, so far from a 
supreme personality, who appears in history 
as the key to the problem of life, and the 
redemption of the world from futility and 
failure, being incredible, it is rather what one 
would be bound to expect directly the whole 
of things is surveyed and the place of man 
in the whole is properly estimated. 

In a word, the initial prejudice which the 
modern world has conceived against Christ 
is shown to be derived not from science nor 
from philosophy, but from a science which is 
unphilosophical, or from a philosophy which 
either begs the question or is warped by 
pessimism. 

But now a survey of man as he occupies 
his place in nature, and becomes the subject 
of history, reveals the universal fact that he is 
religious, or, at least, necessarily has a religion. 
Let us take the provisional definition of 
religion as, “subjectively, man’s conscious- 
ness of relation to supra-sensible Being, and, 
objectively, the beliefs, the customs, the 
rites, and the institutions which express and 
incorporate the consciousness,” and we find 
that, under this inclusive designation, religion 
is as distinctive of man as language or 
thought. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s attempt to 
derive religion from the dreams and ghosts 
of primitive man is Of no practical value. 
If the derivation was correct, the product is 
as distinct from its origin, and as significant 
in itself, as man, on the supposition that he is 
derived from the Ascidian, is distinct from 
his origin, and significant, however he is 
connected with it. Though you should 
concede that the earliest religious ideas 
sprang from the confused visions of the 
night, the dreams of dead ancestors alive, 
and the fancy that every inanimate object 
was a living thing, yet religion as we know 
it is real in itself, and entirely different from 
































its rudiments. As man advances his religion 
advances, his relation to the supra-sensible 
world becomes more conscious and more 
important. Out of it springs the nobler 
morality ; it becomes the condition of sus- 
tained progress. ‘That religious ideas should 
be pure and elevating is one of the first 
conditions of the growth we know as civilisa- 
tion. While religion is universal, men hold 
their place in the order of humanity accord- 
ing to the purity—may we not say the truth 
—of their religion. Men cannot choose but 
have some idea of that Unknown Being 
from which they themselves and all that is 
known must spring. But what that idea is 
will determine what they become. The 
better the religion the better the men. 
Whoever can give the noblest religious idea, 
to be the architectonic power in human life, 
will be the greatest benefactor of man. 

Here we light on that modern, but all 
important, science of comparative religion. 
Religions are to be investigated and classified, 
not as true and false but as more or less 
true. Among the countless religious systems 
which nations or founders have produced, 
there are three which stand apart in being 
missionary, and in making a claim to 
universal empire: these are Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity. It is 
in the fair field of comparative religion, 
where there is no favour, that Christianity 
vindicates itself as the surest and the loftiest 
religious conception that has visited the 
heart of man. The light of Asia is tender 
in its melancholy; the light of Arabia is 
terrible in its zeal; but the Light of the 
World is at once terrible and tender, mercy 
and truth kissing one another, righteousness 
exalted to heaven, goodness come down to 
earth. . 

The evidences of this supreme religion 
are much stronger than is commonly recog- 
nised. The first line of evidence is the 
witness of the Pauline letters, with their 
resolution to know Christ no longer after 
the flesh, recognising Him as the Divine Son 
who emptied Himself to become man. 

The second line of evidence is the Gospel 
narrative, where the apparently impossible 
task is accomplished of presenting the 
portrait of a supernatural person quite 
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naturally, a portrait which compels the 
admission that it is either drawn from the 
life or else is the most consummate literary 
creation of the human mind; while the very 
faults of the simple narratives, by forbidding 
the last alternative, drive us to the first. 

A third line of evidence hardly comes 
within the scope of Dr. Fairbairn’s book ; it 
is that witness of the Spirit which keeps the 
Person of Christ and His relation to God, 
as well as His vital and saving influence on 
men in perpetual activity from age to age, so 
that time can never undo what once was 
true ; but the Christ of the New Testament is 
the most real, the most recognised, the most 
powerful personality in the world to-day. 

Christianity differs not only in quality from 
the other religions, but in two unique par- 
ticulars. First, instead of being, like the 
Judaism out of which it sprang, an institu- 
tion of laws and rites and doctrines, it is 
from first to last a relation between human 
souls and the Person of Christ. Christ takes 
the place of Temple, Altar, and Priest. 
Christ takes the place of Law and Prophets. 
The relation with Christ is the ethics as well 
as the religion of Christianity. Religion 
becomes a grand and spiritual simplicity, 
Christ all and in all. 

But the second absolutely unique feature 
is that the condition of appropriating all the 
blessings of this religion, the act and attitude 
of the mind as religious, is faith. Other 
religions, even the best, base themselves on 
works. The works achieved are payment 
made for spiritual blessings. Hence the 
endless conceit of merit, and that Pharisaism 
which has crept in, where religious effort has 
been most strenuous, making the last state of 
the religious worse than the first. But the 
divine and original conception of Christianity 
is that everything is the Grace of God, a free 
gift, which cannot be earned, but is secured 
by faith. 

Perhaps from this sketch the reader may 
have gained some notion of the sweep of 
Dr. Fairbairn’s thought. But he can have 
gained no notion of the power and beauty of 
Dr. Fairbairn’s writing. In this book is one 
of the noblest discussions of the problem of 
evil in modern literature. In this book is a 
fine argument on the Atonement and the 
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the subject. In this book is a’description of 
Israel and his place in the religions of the 
world, which reads like a passage from a re- 
ligious epic. In this book, too, is a portrait 
of St. Paul, fresh and original, as if he had 
not been the constant theme of Protestant 
theology for nearly four hundred years. 

But to introduce the reader to the pith 
and heart of this great book, I would quote 
a passage which draws the contrast between 
the dead loves of literature and the living 
love in religion, a passage which might 
furnish several great sermons, and apart 
from that is a noble piece of literature: 
“At the dawn of Greek letters we sec 
Penelope sitting in her hall in rocky Ithaca 
surrounded by the hungry and urgent wooers, 
while the husband of her youth tarries, 
wandering through many lands and learning 
from many men. ‘The wooers she cannot 
love, and none of them will she wed, for her 
heart is with the far-travelled Odysseus who 
comes not, though well she knows that he 
is sure to return. To calm the strife of the 
suitors she promises to wed when the web 
she weaves so openly by day is woven ; but 
by night she unweaves what she had woven 
by day that the end may not be till the day 
breaks which shall bring the.wanderer home. 
But though the love of Pene!ope for Odysseus 
touches the imagination of the living, yet it 
is but a dead love. We love the poetry that 
speaks of it, the stately measures that linger 
in the ear like the music of a celestial voice ; 
but what is loved is literature, not a passion 
that so holds the heart as to command the 
conscience and regulate the life. And Homer 
stands here for all Greek, nay, for all ancient 
literature ; it is but a splendid tomb which 
Genius has built as a monument to love, that 
the memory of it may survive death, and that 
it may become the admiration and joy of 
later men. And as with ancient so with 
modern literature ; it begins to be when the 
stern and solitary soul of Dante breaks into 
responsive music at the touch of tle most 
gentle lady Beatrice. We descend wit) him 
the circles of his Inferno; we stru; gle up the 
steep and arduous mount of the Pi rgatorio ; 
we look through his eyes and behold afar off 
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meaning of ransom, which must be added as 
an appendix to Dr. Dale’s classical work on 


the great throne of light, the home of the 
blessed, to which his eyes and ours are 
drawn ; and what compels him to go and us 
to follow is the hope that he may catch a 
glimpse of the most gentle lady where she 
dwells in eternal peace. But while we suffer 
with Dante the pangs of a love that, though 
it cannot be told, yet will not be denied the 
comforts of speech; still the story he tells, and 
we hear, is of a love so dead that no will can 
revive it. The literature which is its shrine 
appeals to the imagination which seeks 
culture, but the love within the shrine is but 
dust and ashes which no voice can ever 
charm back into life. 

“But the love of Christ is not a dead love, 
entombed in a classical literature; it lives 
and quickens and creates as no human thing 
can do. Age does not wither its ineffable 
charm, nor does the lapse of time exhaust 
its exuberant energies. It has created many 
literatures in many tongues; lyrics that 
express a passion that only loss of self in the 
eternal love can satisfy ; epics that express 
the apostasy and departure of the soul from 
God, its wanderings through many deserts of 
sin, where its thirst is deep and its pains 
severe, until it returns humbled and penitent 
to the Father’s feet ; tragedies that describe 
the struggles of the will that would fain have 
followed the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life, but could not for the grace that hedged 
it round and drew it back to the home it had 
forsaken, but could not forget. Twenty 
centuries have passed since they took Jesus 
and laid Him in a new tomb, but love of 
Him they did not bury, for it never died ; 
and every day between this and then it has 
proved itself alive by the conquests it has 
made, compelling men to renounce loved 
vices, and sending gentle women into the 
loathly slum, the deadly camp, or wherever 
man needed the hand of gracious helpfulness. 
This is the one love which abides while the 
lovers die, for it is possessed of immortal 
youth and the inexhaustible energies which 
are born of God.” (pp. 509-511.) 


The reward of those who master this book 
will be that they will find Christian faith as 
the reality most approved by reason, and 
reason kindled into conviction and power to 
live and serve, by contact with faith. 





























Living Thoughts from the Month’s Sermons 


‘These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found te 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Transcendent Love 
By the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. 
THE love of Christ transcends and in- 
cludes all high purposes and all noble 
passions ; it sums up whatsoever things are 
true and honest and just and lovely and of 
good repert. To have once felt the power 
and the passion and the pathos of the cross; 
to have once thrilled to the touch of Christ, 
is to know constraint, constraint of heart, 
constraint of conscience, constraint of will, 
so that some things once impossible become 
gloriously possible, and some things too 
easily possible are now, by God’s grace, 
impossible. 
(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, London 
fron the text, 2 Corinthians v. 14) 
Witnesses for Christ 
By the Rev. Canon Ainger 
As far as the recognition of Jesus Christ 
zs the holiest and divinest teacher and saint 
that ever sought to make men holier and the 
world better, there is a sense in which, 
throughout all Christendom, all men save an 
abject minority would be willing to be called 
Christians. ‘There is no possibility of any 
of us having to suffer in person or in earthly 
fortunes through confessing in this sense the 
Spiritual headship of Christ, but none the 
less for us there are disabilities in a highly 
cultivated and critical age which attend the 
too pronounced advocacy of the cause of 
Christ. ‘There is, let us thank God, a vast 
* army of Christ’s faithful followers who wear 
their hearts’ faith on their sleeves, whose 
faith is shown in their religious practices, 
in work done for Christ, and in a consistency 
of character from which no man can dare to 
draw any other inference than that the cause 
of Christ is the loftiest and truest in the 
world. 
{From a sermon preached at the Temple Church, London, 
Srom the text, St. Isuke xxii. 54) 
Christ’s Departure 
By Dr. A. M. Fairbairn 
A MAN stunted is worse than a man 
wasted. He who grows to manhood is made 
a child first ; but he who grows to manhood 


and then becomes a child is more impotent 
than the child itself, for in childhood there 
is the promise of manhood, but in childish- 
ness there is only senility and decay. So 
Christ says, “For you it is expedient that I 
go.” To live with you so that my bodily 
presence became a Gaily necessity, an hourly 
need, a present and urgent claim, is but to 
save the moment and to lose the eternity 
that is to be. But Christ had to leave them, 
that they might become men—Christians ; 
able to construe Him, to interpret His Word, 
to found the Church, to create the religion. 
“ Lo, it is expedient for you that I go away.” 


(From a sermon preached at Bloomsbury Chapel, 
London, from the text, St. Fohn xvi. 7) 


Jesus the Son of God 
By the Bishop of Salisbury 


Just consider in what a marvellous way 
St. John reveals to us the double character 
of our Lord ; His divinity and His manhood. 
It is almost the greatest miracle of all that 
we read of in Scripture, that he, St. John, 
who was of our Lord’s kindred according to 
the flesh—the son of His mother’s sister— 
should have preserved the absolute reverence 
for our Lord’s divinity which ‘he had, while 
he brings us so closely into touch with His 
humanity. Read that Book with these 
thoughts in view. Read it as the witness of 
one who touched our blessed Lord in all 
those inner ways in which children brought 
up closely together touch one another. 
Think of him as having that insight which 
close blood relationship gives; think of him 
as having felt the pulses of our Lord’s heart 
beating upon his own neck; and yet think 
of him as one who, in the prologue to the 
Gospel and throughout it, lifts us up without 
an effort, as if it were the most natural thing 
in the world, and bids us think of Jesus 
Christ as the eternal Son of God. 

(From a sermon preached at the Church of St. $ohn-the- 

Divine, Kennington, from the text, Acts i. 6, 7, 8) 
Christ as Paraclete 

By the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. 

THERE is one great psychological 
problem, which, apart from Christ, must 
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remain for ever insoluble, and that problem 
is caused by the sense of guilt. Apart from 
Christ the problem in its fulness could not, 
perhaps, arise ; but it is quite certain that 
once it has arisen, no other panacea has 
power to bring relief than the story of the 
Cross. It is one of the mysteries of human 
ill that by sin a man should feel himself 
committed to the custody of sin. The 
worst effect of moral failure is that it at 
once opens our eyes to the good we have 
forfeited, and exhibits our own helplessness 
in ever attaining it. To sin is indeed to eat 
of the tree of knowledge, and its result is the 
flaming sword that bars the way to the tree 
of life. I do not hesitate to say that the 
very existence of this problem constitutes a 
kind of claim upon God. Something is 
gained if a man knows himself to be a 
sinner. It is an appeal from the Divine 
within to the Divine without, a cry for a 
Paraclete. If Christ had never come, men 
would to-day be asking for Him, or one 
such as He, to break the power of sin. It 
is the affirmation of the Divinity of our 
humanity, this cry for a Paraclete, one like 
untoa Son of Man, who can lift us up to God. 
(From a sermon preached at Augustine Church, Edin- 
burgh, from the text, St. Fohn xiv. 16, 18) 

The Parting Benediction 

By the Rev. Prebendary Ingram 

THE disciples worshipping their departing 
Lord “returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy.” | Christ, in “ blessing” them, had been 
“parted from them,” it is true, but they 
seem to have learned by His very act what 
that parting benediction meant, that it meant 
for them and it means for us “use faith for 
the future, not sight; ” quit contemplation 
for labour ; express your love for the Master 
not in looks and words only, but in patient 
waiting and strenuous toil; rise from the 
lower blessedness of receiving to the higher 
blessedness of “ giving.” 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

London, from the text, St. Luke xxiv. 51) 


Black Pearls and White 

By the Rev, W. is Watkinson, M.A. 
Do not be thankful for bright things only, 

but also for those that are painful. It is 

said that the most precious pearls are the 
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black ones. I thought that the white ones, 
the rosy ones, were the most precious, but it 
is not so; every now and then they find a 
black pearl, and that kind is the most 
precious of all. It is a good deal like that 
in life: not the white things, not the rosy 
things, but the dark and tragic things oft- 
times make us kings. The Psalmist says : 
‘“‘ Forget not all His benefits.” You cannot 
remember them all, but he says, ‘Do 
not forget them all.” When I go in the 
train through the lovely country, I see every 
now and then the gleam of a river, I just 
catch a glimpse of a lovely dale, I see the 
emerald field, I pass stretches of gold, but 
when I get to my journey’s end I have only 
a confused notion, I have seen only little 
fragments of the vast splendour. It is 
like that in going through life; you get a 
glimpse of things, you appreciate a bit here 
and there, but you never can understand all 
His loving kindness. But the Psalmist 
says: If you cannot remember all His good- 
ness, do not forget it all—* forget not all 
His benefits”; do keep some strong, sacred, 
rich recollections that God has been with 
you and blessed you. 
(From a sermon preached at the Wesleyan Church, 
East Finchley, from the text, Ephesians v. 20) 

Truth Triumphant 


By Principal Oswald Dykes, D.D. 

HumMaN specch, it seems to me, must be 
an imperfect instrument in which to utter 
things Divine. When eternal truth deigns 
to seek expression on earthly tongues, or 
entrance into earthly minds, it must conde- 
scend to stoop. It becomes limited by the 
capacity of the instrument and tinted through 
the medium of the mind through which it 
passes. It does not restrict itself in any 
single form of utterance. The truth is one, 
but the tongues of earth are many; and so 
it comes about that the truth admits of being 
spoken in a thousand ways, and yet indicates 
its fertilising power under the most imperfect 
modes of utterance. The life itself resides 
in the truth, the inner thought of God, 
which is eternally the same, and which 


through all the husks of speech must find 
its way to the innermost man. 

(From a sermon preached at the Presbyterian whurch, 
Regent's Square, London, from the text, St. Luke viii.11) 














The joy of youth and health her eyes displayed, 
And ease of heart her every look conveyed. 
Crapper. 
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The King Crowned 

AFTER a postponement of less than six 
weeks the King has at last been crowned with 
his consort, and, to the joy of all his subjects, 
the physicians were able to announce that 
his Majesty bore the strain of the trying 
ceremony perfectly well and experienced but 
little fatigue. Indeed, although the service 
had been curtailed on his account, it was by 
no means the King who was most discomfited 
by the stress of the ceremony. The aged 
Dean of Westminster, Dr. Bradley, who, owing 
to growing infirmities, has resigned his office, 
should, according to the rubric, have carried 
the crown from the altar to the throne, but 
the strain was too much for him and the 
task fell to Canon Duckworth, the sub-dean. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury too, who had 
manifested considerable fatigue throughout 
the latter part of the ceremony, had to be 
supported up the steps leading to the throne 
in order to do homage, and having gone 
upon his knees was unable to rise, until his 
Majesty bent forward and lifted him up. 
The aged prelate, pale and exhausted, was 
almost carried by his bishops to a seat, where 
he rested for a short time. 


His Majesty’s Arrival in London 

Ir was on August 7 that the King arrived 
in London from the Isle of Wight. The 
weather was bad, but that did not prevent 
large crowds of people gathering at various 
points on the route to cheer his Majesty, 
and even the late Queen Victoria rarely had 
such receptions from her people as that which 
greeted King Edward on his return to his 


capital. For hours the crowds waited at 
XXXI—19 





Victoria Station, and in the streets leading 
to Buckingham Palace, quite careless of the 
fact that a drenching rain was falling, and 
as the King and Queen passed along, the 
multitudes cheered themselves hoarse. The 
journey was borne excellently, and on 
August 8 his “Majesty was able to go 
successfully through a busy day, which in- 
cluded the reception of ministers and others, 
the transaction of affairs of State, and an 
investiture. 


“To my People” 

Tue day following his arrival in London 
the following message from the King to his 
subjects was issued through the Home 
Office : 

“ To My PEoPLe. 


*¢On the eve of my Coronation, an event 
which I look upon as one of the most 
solemn and important in my life, I am 
anxious to express to my people at home 
and in the Colonies and ip India my heart- 
felt appreciation of the deep sympathy which 
they have manifested towasds me during 
the time that my life was in such imminent 
danger. 

“The postponement of the ceremony owing 
to my illness caused, I fear, much incon- 
venience and trouble to all those who in- 
tended to celebrate it, but their disappoint- 
ment was borne by them with admirable 
patience and temper. ‘The prayers of my 
people for my recovery were heard, and I 
now offer up my deepest gratitude to Divine 
Providence for having preserved my life and 
given me strength to fulfil the important 
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duties which devolve upon me as _ the 
Sovereign of this great Empire. 
(Signed) “ Epwarp R. and I. 
‘“ Buckingham Palace, 8th August.” 


Preparing for the Ceremony 


On August 6, a full-dress rehearsal of the 
brilliant and imposing ceremony was gone 
through. One of his Majesty’s equerries, 
Colonel Brocklehurst, acted as understudy 
to the King and Lady Mary Howard, sister 
of the Earl Marshal represented the Queen. 
Ali the high officers of state were in their 
places and the noblemen were attended by 
their pages. Lord Kitchener attired in his 
robes and coronet as a Viscount took part 
in the rehearsal. On the following day the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught 
visited the Abbey to satisfy themselves that 
all was in readiness for the great ceremony, 
and the final preparation was the removal 
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of the crown jewels from the Tower to the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster in a 
state coach, escorted by household troops. 
The King’s Barge-Master was in attendance, 
it being the curious custom that he shall 
always be on duty when the Sovereign’s 
crown is removed from one place to an- 
other. 


The Processions to and from the Abbey 


THE weather on August 9 was not what 
we have been accustomed to-call ‘“ Queen’s 
weather.” The temperature was low and 
there was little sunshine, but although the 
brilliancy of the spectacle provided by the 
procession in the streets may have suffered 
somewhat on this account, there is, no 
doubt, that the comfort of all concerned 
was considcrably augmented by the absence 
of a hot sunshine and a high temperature. 
The soldiers and people in the streets who 








(Robert A. Shield, photographer, London) 


The King and Queen on their way to the Abbey for their Coronation. His Majesty is wearing the 
Cap of Maintenance 


























had to stand for many hours awaiting the 
coming and going of the King, found the 


weather almost ideal for such a purpose, and 
inside the Abbey peers and peeresses, high 
officers of State, and foreign representatives, 
most of whom had to sit in their places for 
five hours or more, were devoutly thankful 
that the day was not a sweltering one such 
as that originally fixed for the ceremony. 
Thirty thousand troops lined the route and 
it is estimated that there were several 
hundreds of thousands of spectators in the 
crowds. The reception they gave to the 
King and Queen must have delighted the 
hearts of their Majesties. Rarely has such 
enthusiasm been seen, and it was only 
exceeded by that which was manifested on 
the return journey. The King was an hour 
late in leaving the Abbey, a fact which gave 
rise to rumours that something untoward 
had happened, but when the great State 
coach was seen to cortain the royal couple, 
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for the ordeal 


the worse 
through which they had gone, the anxiety 


looking none 


gave way to the wildest enthusiasm and 
more than once the crowds broke through 
the cordons of police and soldiers and ran 
alongside the royal carriage cheering its 
occupants. 


The Ceremony 

In the Abbey everything went off without 
a hitch. The ceremony has been described 
too often to need more than a passing 
mention here. It followed the programme 
arranged by the Primate and published in 
June last, but as already stated the service 
was shortened somewhat, the most notable 
omission being that of the sermon which was 
to have been preached by the Bishop of 
London. The scene in the Abbey was a 
most magnificent and impressive one. Six 
thousand persons were present, almost all 
being brilliantly attwed, and the reverence 














(Robert A. Shield, photographer, London) 


Their Majesties returning after the Coronation, wearing their crowns 
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manifested was probably greater than at 
any previous Coronation. There was one 
remarkable innovation. Owing to the dul- 
ness of the day, the interior of the Abbey 
had been more or less gloomy, despite the 
dazzling uniforms and the myriad jewels, 
which had no opportunity of flashing as they 
would have done in the sun. But when the 
crown had teen placed upon King Edward 
and all the peers as one man donned their 
coronets, the electric light was suddenly 
turned on and the brilliant sight revealed 
was one never to be forgotten by those who 
saw it. 

The crowning of the Queen was.a shorter 
and less elaborate ceremony than that of the 
King, and this was followed by the Com- 
munion service, the royal pair removing 
their crowns before they received the ele- 
ments at the hands of the Primate. 


Thanksgiving Services 

On the Sunday following the Coronation 
the King and Queen with a iarge number of 
royal personages, went to the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, where a thanksgiving service was 
held. Similar services of thanksgiving were 
also held at the Marlborough Chapel (attended 
bythe Prince and Princess of Wales), St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and elsewhere. At St. Paul’s, the 
Bishop of London occupied the pulpit and 
took as his text Psalm xxx. 12. After 
reminding his hearers that God had in His 
mercy so speedily answered the prayers that 
had been offered on behalf of the King, 
Dr. Ingram warned them of the danger of 
forgetfulness. Like nine of the ten lepers 
we might persuade ourselves that nothing so 
very remarkable had happened to us after all, 
but what was so contemptible as a nation or 
an invalid who forgot to be grateful at a 
recovery ? ; 


The King’s Gift to the Nation 
SCARCELY was the Coronation over when 
the King gave another proof of his love for 
his people by announcing through Mr. 
Balfour, that he had determined to present 
Osborne House, in the Isle of Wight, with its 
beautiful grounds, as a gift to the nation. 
‘As Osborne is sacred to the memory of the 
late Queen,” said his Majesty’s letter, “it is 
the King’s wish that with the exception of 
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those apartments which were in the personal 
occupation of her Majesty, his people shall 
always have access to the House, which must 
ever be associated with her beloved name. 
As regards the rest of the building the King 
hopes that it may be devoted to national 
purposes and be converted into a convalescent 
home for officers of the navy and army, 
whose health has been impaired in rendering 
service to their country.” 

The Osborne House estate was acquired 
by Queen Victoria in 1845 and soon after 
wards the old mansion was pulled down, the 
present handsome structure being built 
largely from plans of the Prince Consort. 
The grounds, which are of rare beauty, have 
been gradually added to, until now they 
comprise two thousand acres. The gift is 
a truly magnificent one, worthy of the 
monarch who was crowned with such state 
and pageantry at Westminster the other 
day, and the nation will ever remember 
him as the donor of one of its finest 
possessions. 

The same day that the King’s gift to the 
people was made public, the people’s corona- 
tion gift to the King was handed to his 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace by the Lord 
Mayor of London and others. This con- 
sisted of £115,000 subscribed by all classes 
of subjects and included twenty thousand 
donations in pence from working people. 
His Majesty after thanking the Lord Mayor, 
handed the gift to the Prince of Wales as 
President of King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
to be devoted to the purposes of that fund. 


After the Coronation 


THE Coronation celebrations by no means 
ended with the ceremony at the Abbey. For 
days afterwards both the King and Queen 
had their time fully occupied. There were 
among other things scarcely less important 
the Colonial troops to be reviewed by his 
Majesty on August 12, and the Indians 
on the 13th, the South African medals to 
be presented to the members of the- staff 
of the Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals by the 
Queen on the 11th, the Naval Review on 
August 16, and the inspection of the Fleet 
by the King on the 18th. ‘The people too, 
took their part in the celebrations. For 
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several nights succeeding the coronation day, 
the streets were illuminated and hundreds 
of thousands of people passed slowly through 
the various thoroughfares. The crowds were 
very orderly and the police arrangements 
have never been better. 


The New Cabinet 


Mr. BALFour has completed the forma- 
tion of his Ministry, more than a dozen 
changes having been made. The Earl of 
Dudley replaces Lord Cadogan as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, but without a seat in 
the Cabinet; Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
becomes Postmaster-General in place of 
Lord Londonderry who fills the new office 
of President of the Board of Education: 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie is the new Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and is replaced by Mr. Akers- 
Douglas as Home Secretary; and Mr. George 
Wyndham enters the new Cabinet. The 
other changes are of less importance. 

Before leaving his post Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach has held out hopes of a brighter 
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future for the British taxpayer. Speaking at 
a Mansion House dinner to bankers and 
merchants given by the Lord Mayor of 
London, he said he thought next spring 
the Budget should bring with it a very con- 
siderable remission of taxation, the income 
tax being first of all considered in the 
remission. We were a wealthy nation, but 
it was possible to impose such burdens upon 
the taxpayers of the country as to cause 
a real injury to our commerce and industry 
and that possibility should never be absent 
from the thoughts of those who were en- 
trusted with the finances of the country. 


Leeds and the Education Bill 


It was unfortunate for the new Govern- 
ment that before the constitution of the 
Ministry had even been announced, the by- 
election at Leeds should result in a crushing 
defeat for the Conservatives. The constitu- 
ency was lookéd upon as a Tory preserve, 
the majority at the last election having been 
2517, and at each of the two previous 
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(Robert A. Shield, photographer, London) 


Viscount Kitchener, Admiral Seymour, and General Gaselee riding in the Coronation procession, 
With the exception of the King and Queen, the greatest enthusiasm of the crowd was 
shown to this trio of distinguished and gallant officers 























elections over a thousand. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that Mr. Rowland Barran, 
the Liberal, had defeated the Conservative 
candidate, Sir Arthur Lawson, by 758, created 
something like a sensation in political circles. 
Liberals and Nonconformists are almost 
unanimous in attributing the change of feel- 
ing at Leeds to the Education Bill, ard there 
are not wanting prophets who declare that 
a general election would result in the return 
of the Liberals to power by an overwhelming 
majority. The result of Leeds had its effect 
upon the Liberal opposition to the Educa- 
tion Bill in Parliament. This became more 
vigorous than heretofore, and Sir Henry 
Fowler declared his belief that if the Bill 
were forced through now the next Govern- 
ment would undo it. Signs of defection 
have shown themselves in the Conservative 
camp, and there is some uncertainty as to 
the fate of the Bill. 


The Generals 


LorD KITCHENER continues to be the 
popular hero of the hour, albeit he makes no 
attempt to court popularity. On Coronation 
Day his reception by the people was second 
only to that of the King, but the stern iron- 
willed warrior rode through the whole route, 
amid incessant cheering, without once ac- 
knowledging the plaudits of the multitude. 
On August 1 he was presented with a 
sword of honour at the South African dinner 
on behalf of the Mayor and Corporation of 
Capetown, and in returning thanks paid a 
high tribute to the ability of Lord Milner. 
After dwelling upon the natural advantages 
of South Africa, the distinguished general 
said he thought they might assure themselves 
that they had nothing less than the making 
of a new America in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. Five days later a reception was held 
at the Guildhall to celebrate the conclusion 
of peace, and the thanks of the City of 
London were tendered to Earl Roberts and 
Viscount Kitchener, the former of whom 
was presented with a golden casket contain- 
ing an address, and the latter with a pair of 
massive silver vases. 

Sir George White declined a sword of 
honour which the City of Aberdeen pro- 
posed to present to him. 





Boer Leaders in Europe 
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Most of the Boer leaders have now come 
to Europe. Ex-President Steyn arrived at 
Southampton on August 2 in a pitiably weak 
state, and he was at once removed on an 
ambulance to a Dutch steamer for convey- 
ance to the Hague, where he was visited 
by Mr. Kruger. Generals Botha, Delarey, 
and De Wet left Capetown together on the 
steamship Saxon, on July 30, receiving an 
enthusiastic send off. They each, before 
leaving, paid a high tribute to the bravery 
and endurance of the British troops, éspe- 
cially of the Colonials. Their arrival was 
fortunately timed to coincide with the naval 
review, and the King made arrangements to 
receive them afterwards on board the royal 
yacht. These three Commandants intend 
later on to collaborate and produce an 
authoritative history of the war as seen from 
the Boer side. 

General Lukas Meyer who had paid a 
visit to this country and had been entertained 
by many prominent people, died suddenly 
at Brussels on August 8. He had suffered 
much as a result of the privations of the 
war, but none, least of all himself, thought 
the end was so near. 

Mr. Reitz has also arrived in Holland and 
is said to be irreconcilable, although he 
signed the settlement in his capacity of State 
Secretary of the Transvaal. 

“ Colonel” Lynch, M.P., who has been 
charged at Bow Street with high treason for 
fighting against the King’s troops in South 
Africa, has been committed for trial. 


Another War Scandal 

THE scandals in connection with the South 
African War have not yet ceased. Con- 
siderable feeling has lately been aroused in 
the Colonies on account of the alleged 
overcrowding of two transports conveying 
Colonial troops to their homes, and the 
Imperial Government has decided to appoint 
representatives to thoroughly investigate the 
matter in conjunction with the members of 
the Australian and New Zealand Commissions 
of Inquiry. It is stated that the unusually 
large number of illnesses on board was 
due to overcrowding, bad accommodation, 
and lack of proper medical facilities, and in 
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the discussion which took place in the New 
Zealand Legislature some bitter things were 
said of the Imperial authorities, 

. The Royal Commission to inquire into 
the conduct of the war is to consist of about 
seven members, with a majority of civilians, 
ynd Lord Elgin will be Chairman, not Vis- 
tount Goschen as originally stated. 

A Royal Commission has also been ap- 
pointed and sailed for Capetown to inquire 
into the advisability of remitting or reducing 
treason sentences. 

In the House of Commons Mr. Chamber- 
lain announced that the banishment procla- 
mation would be dropped, although the 
Government reserved the right to deport 
undesirables. The resources of the Trans- 
vaal, as they were developed, would con- 
tribute towards the cost of the war, and as to 
Government, first of all there would be a 
Crown Colony, then an official element 
would be added, and finally self-government 
would be granted. 


The Colonial Conference 


‘THE Colonial Conference came to an end 
on August 11, and the result was eminently 
satisfactory. The resolutions are to be pub- 
lished shortiy, and it is believed that these 
include a decision in favour of a preferential 
tariff within the Empire, and a determination 
to hold a similar Conference at least once 
every few years. The suggestion for the 
formation of an Australian navy was not 
favourably received by the Imperial authori- 
ties, but the Colonies will probably increase 
their annual grants to the Imperial navy. 

Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the city on 
August 1, said what had struck him more 
than anything else at the Conference was the 
desire of the Colonial Premiers to strengthen 
the bonds which bind the Empire together. 
That was our aspiration ; that was the goal 
to which we were directing all our efforts, 
but it would not be right to force the pace, 
to ask our colonies to do more than their 
own goodwill would suggest. 


The Religious Orders in France 

THE compulsory closing of the schools 
conducted by the Religious Orders which 
refuse to register in accordance with the 
new law, is the one topic that is at present 
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exercising the minds of the French people. 
There is a considerable element which favours 
the nuns and disturbances have occurred in 
many places. At Ploudaniel over a thousand 
peasants armed with scythes and pitchforks 
surrounded the convent to defend it against 
the police, and in anticipation of serious 
opposition, troops served with ball cartridge 
were held in readiness at Brest. In many 
places the sisters refuse to open their doors, 
and the gendarmes have to force an opening 
in the walls. Some disturbances have taken 
place in Paris and many hundreds of arrests 
made, but here the feeling is rarely genuine, 
the mob being exploited by disappointed 
politicians for their own ends. In spite of 
the opposition, the Combes Ministry .is 


‘ standing firm and about three thousand 


recalcitrant schools have been closed. 


A Wesleyan Church House 


THE announcement that the Royal 
Aquarium at Westminster, a_ well-known 
place of entertainment, had been acquired 
by the Wesleyan Methodists at a cost of 
£330,000 and that they would on the site 
erect a great Church House and Central 
Hall, has given almost universal satisfaction 
in Nonconformist circles. The decision was 
announced at the Wesleyan Conference on 
July 23, and at that meeting the last £5000 
required to complete the million guineas fund 
was subscribed. A curious situation arises 
in connection with this matter on account 
of the {mperial Theatre, let to Mrs. Langtry, 
which is part of the property acquired. 
Exactly what will be done with the theatre is 
not yet settled but the decision is awaited 
with much interest. It is felt pretty generally 
that the theatre cannot be retained and 
let by the Wesleyan body officially or in- 
directly. 

The case of Dr. Agar Beet came before 
the Conference, and by a large majority his 
appointment as theological tutor for Kich- 
mond College was continued, on condition 
that he did not teach in the pulpits of the 
Wesleyan Church the doctrine of his book 
on the Immortality of the Soul, and that he 
publishes nothing further on the subject 
except with the consent of the Conference. 
Dr. Beet accepted these conditions. 


~~ 























The Trusts 


Russ1a’s invitation to the Powers to hold 
a Conference to consider the means which 
should be taken to protect international 
commerce against the Trusts, does not seem 
to be received with much favour. This is 
principally because the acceptance of the 
invitation in its present form would infringe 
the obligations entered into in respect of 
the Sugar Convention, the reconsideration 
of which is practically a condition of the 
proposal. There is little doubt, however, 
that the subject of the Trusts will not be 
allowed to drop by Russia, but that a revised 
invitation will be sent to the Powers con- 
cerned. 

Steps are being taken in this country and 
in Canada to form an all-British Steel ‘Trust 
to fight the great American organisation and 
it is stated that as the outcome of the visit 
of the Colonial Premiers to this country 
something like a combine of colonies has 
been arranged which will free Great Britain 
from dependence upon any outside country 
for her food-supply. A monthly service of 
freight and passenger steamers is to com- 
mence shortly, the steamship companies 
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being subsidised by the British and Canadian 
Governments. 


Trade Union Rights 

A VERY important decision affecting Trade 
Unions has just been delivered by Mr. 
Justice Bigham in the action brought by 
seventy-four Welsh colliery-owners to recover 
a hundred thousand pounds damages from 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation for 
declaring a number of “stop” days in 1900 
and tgo1, whereby the owners claim to, have 
lost heavily. ‘The judge was satisfied that 
the action of the defendants was dictated by 
an honest desire to forward the interests of 
the workmen and not in any sense by a 
desire to injure the masters or by malice of 
any kind. Merely to procure a breach of 
contract was not actionable if there was 
sufficient justification and excuse, and he 
found that the defendants had such justifica- 
tion. 


Obituary 

THE deaths of the month include those of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and Mr. John W. 
Mackay, “ the Silver King” of Nevada, who 
went to America from Dublin as a poor 
emigrant boy and became a multi-millionaire. 
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The Royal Aquarium, Westminster, which has just been acquired by the 
Wesleyan Methodists at a cost of £330,000. A large church house 


and central hall will be erected on the site 
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“B-P.’s” Uncle 

Captain HENRY ToyNnBEE, who recently 
wrote some reminiscences of his life, and dis- 
tributed a large number of copies among 
sailors and soldiers in the hope that the 
account of his Christian experiences, and 
the earnest appeal to Holy Scripture with 
which he concluded the pamphlet, would 
prove of blessing to some, is an uncle of 
Major-General Baden-Powell. The little 
booklet, indeed, contains a transcript of an 
affectionate letter which the hero of Mafe- 
king sent to his uncle after the besieged 
township was relieved, in which he says: 
“ My first act after the final fight we had to 
clear out the enemy was to hold a Thanks- 
giving Service for the garrison, and a 
Memorial Service over the graves of the 
seventy who had fallen in the defence ; it 
was a most impressive occasion.” 


Captain Toynbee’s Childhood 

Tuts venerable Christian was born as far 
back as 1819, only five months after the 
late Queen Victoria, and it was a boast of 
the captain’s step-mother that she had kissed 
the baby princess in her nurse’s arms, littie 
thinking how, by God’s grace, the child 
would become her country’s greatest blessing. 
Captain Toynbee’s mother died when he was 
but a few months old, leaving not only him- 
self but five other sons anda young daughter. 
As his father married again, and he had four 
step-brothers and three step-sisters, the Toyn- 
bee family was a large one. ‘Phe home was 
at Heckington Fen, in Lincolnshire, where the 
father farmed about a thousand acres of land, 
and on the farm a cottage was fitted up as a 


shool for the boys, who were placed in charge 
of a private master. Captain Toynbee has 
many interesting reminiscences of these early 
days. On two occasions he nearly lost his 
life at the hands of his litt'e brothers. Once 
a younger brother and he quarrelled over 
the possession of a trifling article, and in 
the excitement the brother stuck a_ pen- 
knife into young Henry’s arm, making a 
wound a couple of inches long, of which the 
scar is still visible. The blade went within 
a quarter of an inch of the veins, and had 
these been cut the boy would probably have 
bled to death, as the nearest doctor was 
three miles away. ‘I suppose I may say,” 
writes Captain Toynbee, “that I was within 
a quarter of an inch of my life.” 

On another occasion he called to an elder 
brother to shoot with his bow and arrow a 
little dog called “Crib,” as the animal was 
running across the playground. ‘Shoot 
Crib? shoot you!” cried the bother, and 
pointed the weapon at Captain ‘Toynbee. 
The arrow escaped, and went into the lad’s 
face only half an inch from the eye. The 
victim’s dry comment on this is, “*‘ Crib’ 
was a dear little dog, and I am very glad he 
escaped.” 


Curious Punishments 


THe children in the ‘Toynbee household 
were subjected to some curious punishments 
when they did wrong, though who invented 
these Captain ‘Toynbee is unable to say. 
Probably the father, for.although the boys 
and girls loved him dearly he was what 
sailors called a “taut hand.” Once when 


several of the children were charged with 

















having caused the death of some chickens, 
each one was fastened by a skipping-rope to 
the leg of the next, and they were made to 
walk round a table crying, ‘Chicken! 
Chicken!” At another time one of the 
brothers for some offence, which the captain 
now forgets, was ordered to stand in a corner 
and with one hand stroking his stomach to 
keep repeating the words, “Come down, 
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proud stomach ! 


The First Voyage 

CapTAIN Toynser’s first voyage was made 
to Calcutta and thence to Mauritius in a 
vessel called the Dunvegan Castle when he 
was about fourteen years old. His account 
of the food and water is not appetising read- 
ing, and one wonders how sailors put up 
with their hardships in this respect so long. 
An amusing incident occurred at Point Pedro, 
Ceylon, where the captain of the ship insisted 
upon going ashore in his own boat instead of 
following the chief officer’s advice to summon 
a surf boat. The officer watched the pro- 
gress of the boat through a glass, and when 
it neared the shore, he saw it rolled over, the 
whole crew being drenched. Shortly after- 
wards, the captain was seen squatting on a 
catamaran, his dress-coat tails hanging in the 
water, being paddled bya native whose chief 
article of dress was a straw hat. In those 
days passenger ships carried a musical band, 
and as the captain came alongside, on his 
return, much bedraggled, the chief officer 
ordered the musicians to strike up, ‘Oh 
dear, what can the matter be?” 

The fifer of the band, an Irishman named 
Judy Callaghan was a character. One night 
when all hands were turned out to “ tack 
ship,” he did not appear; and in the morn- 
ing the boatswain charged him with being 
absent. ‘Shure, sir,” replied. Judy, “and I 
couldn’t hear in the dark !” 


A Would-be Suicide Cured 

‘THE young mariner ran many risks as was 
only natural in such an adventurous carcer, 
but throughout he carried his boyish spirit 
of mischief. At Canton, he was told off to 
tally in a load of tea, and two Chinamen kept 
a counter-tally. Seeing these two sitting 
back to back, the young man could not 
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Captain Henry Toynbee, uncle of Major-General 
Baden-Powell 


resist the temptation to tie their pig-tails 
together. Then he called to one, and the 
scene when the unfortunate Celestial rose can 
be better imagined than described. 

But Captain Toynbee’s sense of humour 
wedded to a deep knowledge of human 
nature has often stood him in good stead. 
During a voyage to Sydney on an emigrant 
ship, he was made third officer. Among the 
steerage passengers was a young woman who 
frequently quarrelled with her friends. Upon 
one occasion she rushed up into the fore-top 
during Mr. Toynbee’s watch. He told a 
young sailor to go up, and if she would not 
come down to tie her there, fearing she 
might fall. As the sailor didn’t care about 
the job the officer went and secured her him- 
self. Eventually her friends got her down. 
But she was not cured. On another occa- 
sion she rushed to the gangway to throw her- 
self overboard, and of course her friends 
rushed after her. Mr. Toynbee, however, 
called out to them to “ let her go,” and he 
declares that this order had an astonishingly 
* quiet effect ” upon her. 
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Practical Christianity 

WE have no space to tell how effectively 
Captain Toynbee dealt with mutineers on 
more than one occasion, but it is sufficient 
to say that he invariably triumphed, and his 
men always came to like him, and to admire 
his sterling qualities. As a help to Sunday 
observance when engaging his crew, he 
entered on the articles of agreement that 
they should attend divine service on Sunday 
morning. Several came to attend evening 
service also, which was not compulsory. 
This rule led the captain to have no un- 
necessary work done on a Sunday, and he 
even avoided making a large amount of sail 
when the wind came fair, but he never lost 
anything by so doing. Early influences 
had led him to respect Sunday as the day 
set apart for holy and religious use, and it 
became a habit with him to confine his 


Sunday reading to the Bible and books 
By this means he 
knowledge of 


expounding its teaching. 


gained a moze thorough 





The Rev. G. C. Dutt 
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Christian teaching than he otherwise would 
have done. 

In 1866 Captain Toynbee became Marine 
Superintendent of the Meteorological Office, 
and he has delivered lectures and written 
books on meteorological subjects. Twenty- 
two years later, on reaching the age of 
seventy, he retired from the post and became 
a member of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and of the Com- 
mittee of the Missions to Seamen Society. 
Captain Toynbee, although now of so great an 
age as eighty-three, retains all his faculties, and 
from time to time he writes and circulates 
widely, short papers on religious subjects 
likely to lead people to review their lives 
and to consider whether they are carrying 
out Christ’s teaching. 


A Bengali Christian Journalist 

A NATIVE minister of the London Mission- 
ary Society, who is doing much good work in 
Bengal at the present time, is the Rev. G. C. 
Dutt, whose portrait we are able to give on 
this page by the courtesy of the Society. 
For two years past Mr. Dutt has edited on 
his own responsibility and initiative a little 
monthly four-paged paper entitled Prachar 
—the Preacher or Herald. ‘The editor has 
shown great ability in the way he has con- 
ducted the journal in both the aggressive 
and defensive lines adopted. He is a deep 
student of present-day Hinduism, and his 
critical articles on this subject, and his 


\ expositions of Christianity, have attracted 
} much attention among the educated Bengalis. 


Any supposed scandal or inconsistency 
connected with Christians or Christianity 
is only too readily seized upon by native 
newspapers, which make the most of their 
opportunities to injure the true faith and in 
so doing frequently exaggerate and fabricate. 
Mr. Dutt watches out for false statements 
of this kind and takes up the cudgels for 
Christianity so effectively that he has com- 
pelled several native editors publicly to 
acknowledge their errors. 

A Silent Gospel Messenger 
But the Prachar is not only controver- 
sial. Forcible and earnest evangelistic 


articles, setting forth the Gospel clearly and 
succinctly are published in every number, 




















and the paper is a silent messenger of the 
truth, being used largely as a “tract” for 
the educated classes. One page is given to 
paragraphs of news and it is encouraging 
to find among these frequent records of the 
baptism of converts. 

The only assistance this energetic young 
Christian gets, is a grant of paper from the 
Religious Tract Society, all additional ex- 
pense falling upon his own shoulders. It is 
hoped that the London Missionary Society 
and the Christian Literature Society will 
be able to see their way to take up the 
Prachar and start it as a powerful weekly 
organ of Christian opinion. 

The New Rector of Birmingham 

OutTsiDE of London there is probably no 
rectorship more important than that of 
Birmingham, to which after a considerable 
delay, the Rev. J. W. Diggle, M.A., was 
appointed recently. No doubt the tardiness 
in selecting the new rector was due to the 
difficulty of getting a man who would be 
capable of performing the arduous work and 
would, at the same time, be a persona grata 
with all parties. Certainly Mr. Diggle comes 
as near fulfilling these conditions as any 
clergyman in the Church of England. Mr. 
Diggle was ordained by Bishop Fraser in 
1871, and his first curacy was that of Whalley 
Range. Since that time he has had many 
charges and appointments, and in-18&96 he 
was made Chaplain to the High Sheriff of 
Lancashire, Canon Residentiary of Carlisle 
and Archdeacon of Westmoreland, which 
appointments he relinquished at the close of 
last year. Like his brother, the late Chair- 
man of the London School Board, Mr. 
l)iggte is greatly interested in educational 
matters, and he has written a number of 
pamphlets on the subject In 1874 he 


assisted in founding the Liverpool Council of 


I;ducation, of which he was for some time 
the honorary secretary. 


A Life-Ambition 

Even as a child, Mr. Diggle was anxious 
to become a preacher of the Gospel, and in 
his introductory sermon at St. Martin’s 
Church he took his parishioners into his 
confidence and told them of his early ambi- 
tion. The text was St. Paul’s words: “ Let 
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The Rev. J. W. Diggle, M.A., the new Rector 
of Birmingham 


a man so account of us as ministers of Christ 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 

“ A minister,” said Mr. Diggle; “to me 
that is a word more beautiful than either 
presbyter or priest. ‘To be a minister is to 
be one who serves, and the highest joy of 
life is to serve one’s fellow men. Iam told, 
though I cannot remember it, that when I 
was a little boy two and a half years old my 
dear mother, who was taken from me when 
I was only four, and has been my guardian 
angel ever since, took me on her knee, and 
asked me what I would like to be. I re- 
plied, ‘I should like to be a minister of 
Christ,’ and I have had no other ambition 
since then.” 

Mr. Diggle has recently 
examining chaplain to the 
cester. 


been appointed 
Bishop of Wor- 
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Dr. Grattan Guinness 

Few Christian workers are better 
known throughout the world than Dr. 
H. Grattan Guinness, the principal Director 
of the Regions Beyond Missionary Union 
and head of the Harley House, training 
home for missionaries at Bow. Dr. 
Guinness’s life has been that of a wanderer 
and a pilgrim, for he has travelled in every 
quarter of the globe carrying the Gospel 
message and encouraging preachers and 
missionaries with his devoted enthusiasm 
and his real faith in the power of God. 
Even now at an advanced age, his vitality 
seems impaired scarcely at 
all, and only this year he has 
travelled in Sweden and 
Russia, the portrait which 
has been kindly lent to us 


by Harley House, having 
been taken in 
the former 


country. 










Sunday Magazine 
A True Helpmeet 


LIKE the majority of the great Christian 
pioneers, Dr. Guinness owes much to the 
devoted co-operation of his wife, who passed 
away in 1898, after a life of the most untiring 


effort. She was known as the “ Mother of 
the Congo Mission,” and none but those who 
passed through the Harley House training 
while Mrs. Guinness lived can have any idea 
of the beautiful influence she exerted. 


In Whitefield’s Pulpit 

GRATTAN GUINNESS like Spurgeon, was 
one of that group of famous preachers, so 
intimately bound up with 
the great revival of 1859. 


Two years earlier he had 
left college, but for three 


months before that, he sup- 
plied the pulpit of Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle in 
Moorfields, Lon- 
don. So greatly 


Dr. H. Grattan Guinness 


This portrait was taken during Dr. Guinne3s’ visit to Sweden last year. It 
represents him in the national winter costume of a Swedish friend with whom he 
was staying on his way to Russia, 
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was his ministry appreciated that the con- 
gregation invited him to become permanent 
pastor, but this offer he declined feeling that 
he was rather called to the work of a general 
evangelist. The connection with Whitefield’s 
historic chapel, had a lasting effect upon the 
young preacher, and he resolved with God’s 
help to devote himself to labour for Christ 
and human souls, even as Whitefield had 
done a century earlier. 


Ordination 

In July 1857, the young man was 
ordained an evangelist in the Moorfields 
Tabernacle, ministers of several denomina- 
tions taking part in the service. Then with- 
out delay he travelled through England, 
Wales, Scotland, and France, preaching every- 
where “ the apostles’ doctrine,” and creating 
a remarkable stir. Dr. Guinness is of Irish 
birth, and the repute of the young preacher 
soon reached to his native land, where the 
strongly expressed desire to see and hear 
him led him to visit Dublin. Crowds flocked 
from all directions to the building where 
he was to preach and, on two successive Sun- 
days, long before the time for the services, 
the place was filled to overflowing. Similar 
scenes were witnessed in the provinces, and 
the local Press everywhere chronicled his 
appearances as topics of the greatest interest. 


Betrothal and Marriage 

AFTER four years of this arduous work 
the young preacher went to Ilfracombe for 
rest, and there he first met Miss Fanny 
Fitzgerald, the lady who was later to 
become his wife. ‘1 felt,” he said years 
afterwards, ‘that I had found for the first 
time in my life a woman with a mind and 
soul that answered to my own. When with 
her I felt no longer alone.” Soon after, the 
two were betrothed, and in October 1860, 
they were married, very quietly, at a little 
meeting-house in Bath. ‘The story of the 
simple ceremony has thus been told: “A 
hush falls on the meeting-house as the 
bride and bridegroom enter, and take their 
seats in silence at ‘the table of the Lord.’ 
A hymn is given out and sung. The bride- 
groom rises, and leads in prayer. A suit- 
able selection of Scripture passages is read. 
More hymns and more prayers follow—the 
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whole scene is so simple, that it might be a 
gathering of the early Christian Church. 
Presently there is a pause. The bridegroom 
looks at his betrothed with a glance full of 
meaning. ‘They rise and stand together. 
He takes her hand, and with a voice that 
vibrates with deep feeling, announces, as he 
puts on it a plain gold ring, that he hereby 
takes this woman to be his wedded wife. 
She, in her turn, with a calm dignity makes 
her half of the mutual declaration; they 
kneel down, and the meeting unites with 
them in prayer.” 


The“ Regions Beyond” Training College 

THE story of the growth of Dr. Grattan 
Guinness’ missionary training college requires 
more space than we can give here. It was 
started in 1872 at a private house known as 
No. 29 Stepney Green, and of a hundred 
who volunteered for missionary service, 
thirty-two were received into the home while 
220 donors sent to the Institute £1569 in 
sums ranging from 2s. to £200. Now a 
thousand former students are in different 
parts of the world preaching the gospel to 
the heathen. 

In the second year Harley House, Bow, 
was taken, and here the work has gone 
on growing, the accommodation being 
extended as required. There are two 
other colleges in connection with the Insti- 
tute, Doric Lodge, close by, and Bromley 
Hall about a mile away. The loss of Mrs. 
Grattan Guinness was a great one, for she 
had ably performed the duties of organising, 
financial, corresponding, and editorial secre- 
tary, but the hope of the students and of all 
interested in the work is that Dr. Guinness 
may long be spared to carry on these 
agencies for good that owe everything to the 
initiative of himself and his wife. The stern 
paddle-steamer Livingstone which lay in the 
Thames off Somerset House last year and 
attracted so much attention, was built for the 
Congo Mission as a memorial of Mrs. Guin- 
ness. 

At the present time Dr. Guinness always 
draws very large congregations wherever he 
goes to preach; but by his books he has 
reached a still larger number of people than 
by his voice, widely as he has travelled. 





The Course of Justice 
By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of “ The Secret of the Marshes,"’ &c. 
Illustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


CHARACTERS 
Farmer ee Martin, of Rushcott, married into 


a county family. His wife was snubbed by the 
Squire and his wife, and died young. John Martin 
vowed revenge, and the story has shown how he 
obtained possession of the Squire’s estates and how 
the Squire died of a broken heart. Edward 
Martin, the farmer's son, a brilliant young man, 
refuses to live the life of a country gentleman. 
Much to his father’s disgust he turns a violent 
Socialist, and finally is elected M.P., chiefly by the 
men at the railway works at Stanborough, whom 
he has since incited to strike. His father will 
have nothing to do with him. In his electioneering 
campaign he made a fierv speech in the village, 
and the farmer thinks his rics were burned because 
of this. They were really set on fire accidentally 
by the farmer's niece, Clara Wood, who. has 
married Arthur Stapleton, the Squire’s son. Other 
characters are as follows : 

Canon Brand, an eccentric clergyman, a friend 
of Edward Martin. 

Dr. Bartlett and his sister Edith, the latter in 
love with Edward. 

Mrs. Stapleton, the Squire’s widow, and Muriel, 
her daughter. 

Job Keen, the farmer's foreman. 

Luke Keen, his son. 

George Palmer, a foreman mechanic at the rail- 
way works, a leader of the men and a fanatic. 


CHAPTER XXV 


HE Saturday after the eventful meet- 
ing at Stanborough dawned in all 
the brightness and-freshness that 
the end of April knows how to 

assume when that month happens to be in 

its best mood. 

There was just one man, however, who 
went forth to his labours in the yellow dawn 
that nature beamed upon in vain, and that was 
Farmer John Martin. He walked out of 
Moreton-in-the-Meadow just as he had done 
any day these many years past and glanced 
from rooted habit, at Rushcott Manor, glit- 
tering white in the morning sunlight. The 
house still remained empty. Somehow or 
other the farmer had hesitated in taking up 
his abode there. It might have been that 
the Canon’s words that day had penetrated 
his stubborn nature, but torture would 
never have wrung the confession from 
him. He made various excuses to himself. 
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The house must be thoroughly done up. 
It was better to wait for that until the 
better weather set in. There was furniture 
to be bought, and one could not do that 
in a hurry, beside, if he waited, there might 
be bargains to be picked up at sales. And 
then, after all, the thought would smite upon 
his heart that it would be terribly lonesome 
up there, and the associations of Moreton- 
in-the- Meadow clung to him. 

As for the land which the ‘old Squire had 
retained, John Martin did not neglect that. 
Job Keen’s prophecy as to the employment of 
more men had come to pass. But the farmer 
was as unpopular as ever. The memory of 
Squire Stapleton held its grip on the village. 
John Martin was alone in his glory. Even 
his fellow farmers looked askance at him 
when they met him, while as for the sur- 
rounding “gentlefoik,” his name was an 
abomination unto them. 

Truly the man had bought his revenge 
dearly, all the more so because he had it all 
to himself. The grief of his heart was the 
course that his son had taken. He did not 
repent of his own course. No, the spirit of 
remorse was still otherwhere. 

It was such thoughts as these that flashed 
through his mind that morning. He turned 
from gazing at the Manor House and wended 
his way through his rick-yard. A few charred 
bits of wood, a gatepost,a hurdle or two, 
that still retained a memory of the fire, con- 
fronted him. 

“Tf he had not done that,” he said, “ if 
he had not incited the men against his own 
father! ‘That was the worst of all. That [ 
can never forgive !” ; 

But at least that sunny day had joys for 
others, if not for the iron-willed farmer. 
Two individuals sprang from their beds that 
morning determined to make the best of it, 
for it was to be a holiday to both—and 
those two individuals were Dr. Bartlett and 
little Luke Keen. For the hardworking 


doctor, a holiday was a rare event; for Luke 
Keen, it happened every Saturday. 




















Each of them. as he fared forth, was armed 
with the implements that were to help in the 
making of that holiday. Dr. Bartlett carried 
his butterfly net and his collecting box. In 
Luke’s pocket was a gorgeous knife, given unto 
him the day before as a birthday present, and 
as yet untried. The one was after moths and 
butterflies, the other was intent upon fashion- 
ing walking-sticks. And chance both led them 
eventually to the same hunting-ground—and 
that was a hedge with holly bushes in it. 

The doctor walked the seven miles to 
Rushcott. 

He turned aside from the main road near 
Moreton-in-the-Meadow, trudged across the 
fields behind the farm, crossed the little 
stream by the bridge, 
and finally found him- 
self on the expanse of 
high ground where Arthur 
Stapleton had shot Clara 
on that memorable occa- 
sion when she had openly 
begun to rebel against her 
uncle. 

Here the net came into 
play. ‘There suddenly 
flashed into .the sunshine 
a fine specimen of the 
“Orange Tip” butterfly, 
with its creamy white 
wings tipped with brilliant 
orange. Presently it was 
joined by the female of its 
kind, dressed in modest 

white without the showy 
orange. He watched them 
carefully, for he knew too 
much of their habits to 
make a dash at them. 
Together they careered 
in sport, as if for very 
gladness of living; and 
then, as if by an impulse, 
settled on a flower at his 
feet. Instantly the net 
was over them, and in a 
few seconds they were 
transferred to their respec- ‘habe nye 
tive pill-boxes. SS f 

He rose to his feet 
and walked on. As he 
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did so, he saw a hedge a little distance in 
front of him, with some dark bushes in it. 

“ Holly!” he exclaimed, with the exuber- 
ance of aschool-boy. “TI shall get a chance of 
finding Cyaniris aigiolus,” and he hurried on. 

The butterfly with this scientific-sounding 
name was, in truth, fluttering around the 
holly bushes—the lovely little azure blue. 
So intent was the doctor upon capturing a 
couple of them that he did not notice the 
little boy who was hacking away at a stick 
upon the other side of the hedge, and who 
presently came through a gap and looked on 
with interest. He was on his knees again, 
boxing his capture. 

He caught sight of the boy as he rose. 


There suddenly flashed into the sunshine a fine specimen 


of the ‘“‘ Orange Tip” 
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“’E was a hard ’un. 
to my father.” 

“That’s better than your father giving you 
the stick. But you might help me a bit with 
it first. Just whack into this hedge all your 
might—that’s it.” 

Nothing loathe, though wondering what it 
meant, Luke commenced beating the hedge. 
Presently a moth or two, disturbed by the 
unwonted shaking, flew out, and the doctor 
was the richer by a “ Kentish Glory” anda 
small “ Lappet.” 

The boy watched him as he stowed them 
away into his boxes. Then curiosity got the 
better of him. 

‘What be you agoin’ to do with ’em, 
sir?” 

“ Well, I shall kill them, and then stick 
a pin through them and keep them in a case.” 

“ Wot’s the good of it ?” went on the boy, 
whose home life had impressed upon him 
the virtues of utility. 

‘«‘Oh, it pleases me, you know,” said the 
doctor laughing. 

“Is that all you does, sir?” inquired 
Luke, the curious. 4 

The entomologist was immensely tickled 
with the question. 

‘No, my boy,” he said, “this is pleasure 
—like your stick cutting. When I work I 
do something very different.” 

“What do you do?” said the incor- 
rigible youngster. 

“T’m a doctor.” 

Luke ruminated a moment, and then went 
on with his catechising. 

“ Can you cure a sprained uncle?” 

“What!” ejaculated the other, “how’s 
your uncle sprained himself? ” 

“IT mean this ’ere,” said the boy, rubbing 
the part of his body he intended. 

“Oh, a sprained ankle? Yes, my boy.” 

“‘T never ’ad no doctor when I sprained 
im,” went on Luke; ‘“’e knowed ’ow to tie 
un up proper, ’e did.” 

“Who? Your father? He bound it up, 
I suppose ? ” 

“No ’e never. It was Mr. Edward.” 

“ And who is Mr. Edward?” asked the 


I’m a goin’ to give it 
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“Hullo! my little lad,” he said, “ that’s a 
wopping big stick you’ve got.” 
‘]’ve just cut ’im, sir,” said the boy proudly, 


doctor. He had sat down on the grass 
and was lighting his pipe. 

«¢ Sono’ Mr. Martin, wot lives at Moreton 
Farm.” 

“Qh, I see. 
eh?” 

The boy nodded. 

**So he is of mine,” said the doctor, “and 
I like him very much.” 

To Luke’s mind a bond was instantly 
established between them. 

“°F don’t never come anigh Rushcott 
now,” he said. 

“No,” replied the other gravely, “I’m 
afraid he doesn’t.” 

“Why don’t ’e come, sir?” 

“ Really, my little man,” said the amused 
doctor, ‘‘ you want to know a lot.” 

“Tloikes ’im. That’s why I arsked,” replied 
the other promptly. 

“Well, you see his father’s angry with 
him.” 

“ Wot for ?” 

“Oh, a great many things that you 
wouldn’t understand. But I believe he thinks 
his son had something to do with the burning 
of his corn-ricks.” 

The doctor often wondered afterwards 
why he had talked so confidentially to the 
little chap. Perhaps it was an instinct that 
prompted him to do so. 

“’E never set fire to ’em, sir,” replied 
Luke. 

*‘] don’t suppose he did,” laughed the 
doctor, “ but perhaps his father thought he 
got some of the men to do it.” 

«°T worn’t a man at all what set them 
ricks afire,” said the boy unguardedly. 

The doctor took his pipe from his mouth 
and looked at him keenly. 

“ Hullo,” he said, “ what do you know 
about it?” | 

Luke’s eyes fell. 
at his stick. 

“Come,” repeated Dr. Bartlett, “how do 
you know it wasn’t one of the men?” 

“J ain’t agoin’ to say nothin’,” replied 
Luke, doggedly hacking away at the stick. 

“Do you know who set fire to them ?” 

No answer from the boy. 

“Took here,” said the doctor kindly, 
“Mr. Edward is the friend of us both. 


He’s a friend of yours, 


He began whittling 
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You'd like to do him a good turn, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The boy nodded. 

“‘ Well, if you know who set fire to the 
ricks you ought to tell me. Mr. Edward 
would like you to.” 

Luke thought a moment, 

* Didn’t ’e want them ricks burnt ?” 

“Of course he didn’t, my boy. He was 
very sorry about it. He told me so himself, 
and he said he would like to find out who 
did it, and get his father to punish them.” 

A great problem was solved in Luke’s 
mind. 

“T thought ’e told ’er to do it, sir.” 

“Eh? Told who?” 

‘“‘ Miss Clara, sir.” 

“ What ? Mr. Martin’s niece ?” 

The boy nodded. 

“ Did she set fire to them ?” 

He nodded again. 

“ How do you know, boy?” 

“Cause I see ’er doin’ on it!” 

Gradually the doctor got the whole story 
from him. He saw, or thought he saw, it 
all. Edward had told him how badly Clara 
had been treated by her uncle and he had 
half suspected that she loved not her cousin 
over much. The opportunity had come. 
Edward’s inflammatory speech had given 
her the idea, and she had taken advantage 
of it. 

“Look here,” said the doctor when the 
boy had finished, “ we must tell Mr. Martin 
this.” 

Luke turned rather white. 

“Tt is for Mr. Edward’s sake,” went on 
the doctor. ‘Perhaps if his father knows 
he won’t be quite so angry with him. Shall 
I go and tell him about it ?” 

‘Yes, please, sir.” 

“ So I will, this very day.” 

“’E comes ’ome from market about four 
o’clock, sir.” 

‘Very well. Now don’t you be frightened, 
my little man. You’ve been a good boy to 
stick up for your friend, though you made a 
mistake. Here’s a shilling for you. What’s 
your name?” 

“Luke Keen, sir.” 

He patted the boy on the shoulder, 
grasped his net and went on. Later on in 
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the day he called at Moreton-in-the- Meadow 
and asked to see the farmer. 

John Martin had just returned from 
Stanborough, and was in no good humour, 
for everywhere he went that day he had 
been greeted with the news of the impend- 
ing strike and the part his son was playing 
in it. 

‘‘ Good afternoon, Mr. Martin,” said the 
doctor, “I have called on you about a rather 
pressing matter. I must introduce myself as 
a friend of your son’s.” 

‘‘T want no friends of my son here,” said 
the farmer rudely; “I’ve been hearing 
enough about him to-day in Stanborough.” 

*« Ah, well,” said the other; ‘* my business is 
nothing to do with that. I have always 
heard you spoken of, Mr. Mariin, as a just 
man.” 

“Well,” said the farmer, slightly mollified, 
“ what of that?” 

“T want to clear your son of a false 
accusation. It is generally supposed that 
you thought he was instrumental in causing 
your unfortunate fire.” 

“ T never said so,” growled John Martin. 

“Perhaps not. But circumstances were 
in favour of your thinking it. By mere 
accident I have discovered to-day that any 
such suspicions are unfounded. And I have 
come to tell you who set fire to the ricks.” 

“Who was it?” asked John Martin, 
leaning forward over the table at which he 
had seated himself. “If my son had nothing 
to do with it, as you say, who was it ?” 

The doctor noted the eagerness with 
which the man spoke. “ ‘There is good in 
him yet,” he thought. 

“Tt was your niece—Mrs. Arthur Staple- 
ton.” 

“ What !” 

“Yes! You ought to know in justice to 
Edward. She was seen to do it.” 

“ How do you know this?” 

He told him. “I am very sorry to bring 
such a charge against your niece,” he said, 
“but it had to be done.” 

John Martin brought his fist down upon 
the table. 

“ T gave her a home,” he said, ‘and this 
was the return! ’ll not let it rest. For the 
sake of my son I took no steps to find out the 
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‘He must lie in the 
bed of his own making, 
then. Good afternoon, 
Doctor Bartlett.” 

He saw his visitor to 
the door, and stood watch- 
ing him as he walked down 
the drive. 

“ Doctor ! ” 

The latter turned ; John 
Martin came after him. 

“Will you please say 
nothing of this to any 
one?” 

“T shall tell your son 
—but no one else.” 

“Thank you.” 

He came back to the 
house and sat down, and 
presently he said : 

‘“* Thank God he didn’t 
do it!” 

People would never 
have believed there could 
have been a tear trace in 
John Martin’s eyes, but 
there was. 

It was only momentary. 
The man had steeled him- 
self once more. A fresh 








It was your niece—Mrs. Arthur Stapleton 


culprit. Now I know, I'll have the law on 
her.” 

“ Mr. Martin,” said the doctor, “let me 
urge you to do no such thing. Come, I have 
been straightforward with you, and you owe 
me this much for my discovery. The man 
who prosecutes one of his own kith and kin 
may be just—but mercy is greater than jus- 
tice. Promise me!” 

The farmer sat, wrapped in thought. 

“T’ll_ promise nothing,” he said after a 
while, “I thank you, Doctor Bartlett, for 
what you have done, and I’m glad to have 
my son’s name cleared. I wish,” he added 
gloomily, “ that it could be cleared of every- 


thing. ‘Tell me—are these men going to 
strike?” 


“T fear they are.” 
* And my son has incited them much ?” 
“ He has.” 


hatred of his niece took 
possession of him. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Rovusinc himself from his reverie, John 
Martin put on his hat and went out of the 
house. He invariably paid his men their 
wages himself late on Saturday afternoons, 
for there was no “half-day ” with the farmer. 
They knocked off at five o’clock instead of 
six, that was all. He carried in his hand 
the bag of silver he always brought back 
from the bank at Stanborough that day. An 
out-house served him for an office, and 
already a little group had gathered round it: 
doors. 

The farmer was methodical. Seating 
himself at a little table he opened his 
“wages book,” and then counted out sundry 
little piles of money which he arranged in 
rows. 




















Ready, Job.” 

The foreman, who was in attendance, 
called the names of the men one by one, 
and they came shuffling awkwardly in front 


of the table. John Martin handed them 
their respective wages. It was strange to 
watch them take the money. Each man or 
clumsy youth looked atit and passed on, drop- 
ping it into his pocket with never a word of 
thanks. He had earned it by the sweat of 
his brow and the stretch of his muscles. It 
was only his just due. Why should he thank 
the master? The master never thanked him 
for his work. 

Now and again a word passed between 
the farmer and a labourer. 

“You were ten minutes late on Thursday, 
Grimes, and you brokea tooth on the harrow 
yesterday. This won’t do for me.” 

“The tooth wor loose,” growled 
man. 

“ Then you ought to have told Job before 
you took it out. Next!” 

The next was a red-haired hobble-de-hoy 
with a nasty frown on his face. He counted 
the eleven shillings the farmer gave him 
deliberately. 

*‘ There’s a shillin’ short,” he said. 

* You lost half-a-day on Tuesday,” snapped 
the farmer, ‘that’s why.” 
“ T couldn’t ’elp that. 

the bill ’ook.” 

“You ought to use the bill-book more 
carefully, then. Next!” 

“T shan’t work for ye no more,” blurted 
the youth. 

“Next!” said the farmer without 
changing a muscle of his face, and the 
young fellow went out with an oath. 

At length all the little piles had dis- 
?ppeared with the exception’ of one. For 
this Job Keen lingered behind. As the 
farmer handed him the money he said: 

“ Dick West has given notice, the young 
fool! Get his place filled up by Monday.” 

Job ruminated. 5 

* ’Arry Skinner’s out o’ work. 
he said presently. 
’ome.” 

* Job,” went on the farmer, leaning back 
in his chair and looking hard at the foreman 
as he spoke, “ you hear most of the village 


the 
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“T’ll see ’im as I goes 
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gossip. Have folks done talking about the 
rick fire by this time?” 

“No,” replied Job, “ they ain’t.” 

“Who do they think was the cause of it?” 

Job looked at his master suspiciously 
before he answered : 

“You knows, Mister Martin. 
two opinions about it.” 

“ And you share this opinion ?” 

“There ain’t no one wot says as ’e did 
it ’imself,” replied Job doggedly; “but ’e 
put the idea into the man’s ’ead wot did it, 
and you knows that yourself.” 

“There you are wrong,” said John 
Martin deliberately, “I happen to know 
that Mr. Edward had nothing to do with it 
in the way you think he had. You can tell 
that to the village gossips if you like.” 

Job stared at him in some surprise. 

“’Ow do you know, Master?” 

« That’s my business,” replied the other, 
with asperity; “out I don’t the 
innocent to take the blame; do you under- 
stand? By the way,” he went on, *‘ get me 
a shilling’s worth of stamps down the village. 
You can send Luke up with them.” 

He handed Job the shilling and went back 
into the house. 

“‘ Mary,” he said to the servant, “ there’s 
a boy coming from the village with some 
stamps for me. I want to see him when he 
comes. Send him to me in my room.”, 

Luke Keen came into the farmer’s pre- 
sence with fear and trembling. When 
his father had sent him to Moreton-in-the- 
Meadow a dread had seized him, he feared 
that he might accidentally meet John 
Martin. Now it was worse than this. He 
was in the lion’s very den. 

The farmer was not exactly the kind of 
man to place a child at ease. He sat in 
his chair looking at Luke with those stern 
eyes of his while the boy stood before him, 
resting first on one foot, then on the other, 
nervously clutching at his hat. 

‘«‘So you saw my niece set fire to one of 
the ricks, did you? ” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Luke in trembling 
tones. ‘I seen ’er light a match by the rick?” 
‘* Have you told any one about this?” 

“Only the genleman wot I 


mornin’.” 
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“ Not your father nor your mother ? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, don’t tell any one, do you hear ?” 

“No, sir, I won’t.” 

‘What made you keep it to yourself all 
this time ?” 

*««’Cause—’cause—I thought Mr. Edward 
wanted ’er to do it. I ’eard father say as ’e 
said ’e wanted the ricks burnt. And I 
thought ’e wouldn’t like me to tell on ’im.” 

“ Well, he didn’t want them burnt. Do 
you know that?” 

“Yes, sir. The gen’leman said so.” 

“Then you like Mr. Edward ?” 

¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Why ?” 

«’E carried me ’ome when I ’urt myself, 
and si 

* And what ?” 

The boy was silent. He had gone too 
far. He winced before the gaze of those 
searching eyes. 

“What else? Come, tell me, boy.” 

« ?E—’e—promised not to tell on me— 
and—and—’e never told.” 

“ Promised not to tell what ?” 
“’Ow I ‘urt myself,” faltered 
There was no escape from this ordeal. 
“How did you hurt yourself?” 

‘«<T was climbin’ a tree, and I fell down.” 

« Well!” 

“JT was after cherries, up in the Squire’s 
orchard.” 

It was like having a tooth out. 

»* You were a wicked little boy,” said the 
farmer sternly, “and you deserve to be 
punished. You ought to be very grateful to 
Mr. Edward.” 

‘*« Please, sir, I be.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
Then the farmer said: 

“Very well, you may go now. Remember 
what I’ve told you, and be a better boy in 
the future.” 

But Luke hesitated. 

“ Please, sir,” he began, and then stopped. 

** Well, what is it, boy ?” 

“Please, sir, youre not so angry with 
Mister Edward as you was afore you knowed 
’e never did it, be you, sir?” 

“Who said I was angry?” asked John 
Martin, with a harsh, grating voice. 
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“’E did, sir. 
’E said that was why Mister Edward never 


The gen’leman, I means. 


come anigh the farm. But if ’e knows 
you’re not angry with ’im, sir, p’raps ’e’d 
come.” 

“Go home, boy!” ejaculated the farmer. 
“Go home, and hold your tongue.” And, 
starting to his feet, he threw the door open, 
laid his hand on Luke’s shoulder, and 
pushed him out of the room, yet not un- 
kindly. 

On the following Monday an important 
monthly cattle market was held in a town 
some ten miles up the line from Stanborough. 
John Martin rarely missed it, and the early 
morning saw him driving into Stanborough 
to catch his train. It seemed to him that 
there were more men about the streets than 
usual, while, outside the station, half a dozen 
policemen were keeping watch. 

“ Anything up?” he asked a porter, 

“Yes, sir. The men at the works have 
come out on strike to-day.” 

The farmer gave vent to an impatient 
exclamation, bought a morning paper, and 
took his seat in the train which had just 
come in. 

The guard had waved his green flag, the 
train had already begun to move, when a 
young man came rushing on to the platform. 
It was Edward Martin. He had run down 
to attend a mass meeting of the men the day 
before, and was returning to town. 

‘Here you are, sir!” cried a porter, open- 
ing a door. 

“Bang!” The porter slammed the door 
on the men—John Martin and his son, face 
to face, by themselves ! 

The farmer looked up from the paper he 
had just opened, and gave a slight start. 
Edward had sat down, and was looking him 
full in the face. He did not hesitate. 

“ Good morning, father!” 

“Good morning,” blurted out the other. 

“TJ didn’t think I should see you, father. 
I suppose you’re going to Barton market ? 

He was so cool and collected that his 
father was taken aback. 

“Yes, I’m going to Barton,” he said. 

“Dr. Bartlett was talking to me last night,” 
went on the young man, plunging at once 
into the subject, “and he told me what he’d 
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found out. 
I’d put the idea of firing your ricks into the 
men’s heads, and I was afraid I had myself, 


I knew all the time you thought 


though I didn’t mean to. And I was going 
to tell you how sorry I was at what had hap- 
pened that day—when—when you wouldn’t 
speak to me.” 

John Martin laid his paper on his knees, 
and said very slowly : 

“Yes, I did put it down to you. And 
I’m glad, Edward, very glad, to find I was 
mistaken. There!” 

“ T’m sorry Clara did it.” 

John Martin’s face gathered iato a frown. 

“She ought to be made to suffer for it.” 

“You were always hard on Clara,” said 
the young man. 

“ T want none of your sticking up for her.” 

“ But suppose it was an accident? It 
may have been. Perhaps she was afraid to 
tell you. Or she may have done it just 
on the spur of the moment and have re- 
gretted it since.” 

“She deserves to be punished, I say,” 
repeated John Martin. 

“ Father, when you thought I was to blame 
you didn’t try to prosecute, I’m sure.” 

The farmer was silent. 

‘*You thought of the disgrace it would 
have brought. So it would now, if you took 
steps against her.” 

John Martin took up his paper and began 
to read it in silence. 

“ Father ?” 

“Well?” 

“Need there be this dreadful breach 
between us any longer ?” 

The farmer put down his paper. 

‘Tam a man of my word, Edward. I 
tell you frankly that I did you an injustice 
about the fire, and I’m glad to know it. 
That’s over between us. But it only brings 
us back to the old grounds. The letter I 
wrote you still stands.” 

“ ] do not regret the course I have chosen.” 

“Qh, you don’t! I syppose this strike is 
what you have been aiming at all along ?” 

‘It is not. God knows I wish it could 
have been avoided.” 

“ Could have been avoided !” echoed the 
farmer sarcastically. ‘You expect me to 
believe that, I suppose! No, Edward, there 
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is only one way to heal the breach. Give it 
all up. Confess your foolishness, and,” he 
added, with a more tender ring in his voice, 
“T will forgive you. And remember, what 
that would mean. Rushcott Manor, Edward, 
and all its great estate! ” 

“ No,” replied Edward hotly, ‘ I am not 
to be bribed. Least of all by that. Under 
no circumstances would I consent to be the 
heir of Rushcott Manor. Even if I were 
to throw my present principles to the winds 
I would never stoop to take property that 
has been acquired by long years of scheming 
and revenge.” 

‘‘ Have done, Edward. You have crossed 
my path and purpose. Boy! you have 
brought bitterness into my life a 

“« Say rather into your revenge 

“Stop! Is it for you to preach to me, to 
taunt me? Have a carc, Edward. I have 
waited patiently, I have hoped that the day 
would come when you would see your folly. 
But, mark me, if this goes on much longer 
I will do more, I will disinherit you once 
and for all.” 

“ Father,” said the young man earnestly, 
“T care nothing for that threat so long as 
my conscience tells me I am doing right.” 

Once more the farmer raised his paper 
and held it as a screen between his angry 
face and his son until the train stopped. 
And then he got out without a word or 
a gesture of farewell. 

Late that afternoon he returned home, 
and, after his tea, mounted his horse for a 
ride round his farm. In one of his fields he 
saw Dick West, the red-headed hobblede- 
hoy, skulking behind a hedge. He rode up, 
leaping through a gap. 

‘Get off my land,” he cried; “ you’ve 
left my service, and you’ve no_ business 
here.” 

“ T’ve as much right as you,” replied the 
other defiantly. “You didn’t maike the 
land. I heered your own ‘son say as ’ow 

the land was for everybody.” 

“Get off,” yelled the farmer, in a towering 
passion. 

*‘ Not till I chooses ! ” 

John Martin raised his riding-whip and 
brought it down savagely, meaning to strike 
the fellow’s shoulders. But the latter started 
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back and the blow fell right across his 
cheek. 

“ Ah! Mister Martin,” he said, with an 
oath as the farmer rode away, “I could 
‘ave the law on ye for that! But I’ll bide 
my toime.” 


A shilling docked in a man’s wages from 


Sa 
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shops, the unfinished coaches glared red 
and white with their first coats of paint in 
the carriage erecting department. 

Outside the various entrances to the works 
stood groups of stern-faced men, eyeing all 
strangers with evil glances. They were the 
pickets of the men on strike, jealously guard- 





Groups of stern-faced men 


a sense of “justice.” That was the cause of 
it all! 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE great railway works at Stanborough 
were closed and deserted, the mighty 
machinery still and silent. Ghastly, half 
built locomotives stood in the shops, power- 
less and inanimate, lacking human life to 
give them existence. You could almost 
have heard a pin drop where the clang of 
riveting usually resounded. The giant saws 
rusted to their very teeth in the timber 


ing against the intrusion of outside labour, for 
an attempt had already been made on the 
part of the directors to import other work- 
men. At the railway-station a strong body of 
police was drawn up, and that for several 
reasons. ‘The company was determined to 
keep the strikers off their premises, partly 
because they feared an attack on the rolling 
stock, but mainly because they were trying 
to keep the disaffection from spreading 
among the men on the line. 

Opposite this body of police was an 
equally strong picket. Once or twice in 


























the course of affairs a group of artisans had 
arrived by train, the police had gathered 
round them, and an endeavour had been 
made to march them to the works. 

Firm and decisive had been the action of 
the pickets then. They had formed a 
cordon across the road while some of their 
number had talked earnestly and persuasively 


to the new comers. The end had _ been 
invariable. Those new comers had gone 


back to the station, with their return fares 
in their pockets—paid from the strike 
funds. 

Down the long streets of tiny houses the 
men lounged and _ talked—idle—listless. 
Inside the houses were anxious faces—those 
of the women, all the more anxious because 
they heard their husbands declare that it 
was going to be “a long job—a fight to 
the finish.” 

There were funds—yes, they ran _ into 





several figures. Palmer knew them ac- 
curately. It was he who organised the 


strike-pay from them. 

Funds, yes! The question was how long 
would they last. And this question was 
not only debated upon by Palmer and his 
colleagues, but also by the directors of the 
company and the heads of departments. 
They knew, and they sat tight and waited. 

One man in Stanborough watched and 
grasped the situation with intense earnest- 
ness. ‘That was Canon Brand. He lived 
in the heart of it all. His vicarage, an 
ugly, brick house, with a weedy garden in 
front of it, flanked by iron railings, stood in 
the middle of the :ailway works district, 
beside his church. He worked with an un- 
tiring energy, taking no side, in favour alike 
with heads of departments and _ strikers, 
blunt, sympathetic, visiting, preaching, Com- 
forting, never fanning the flame of strife, 
seeking, as far as he could, some remedy, 
plodding about his parish in his dingy, 
green black garments, welcome wherever he 
went. ; 

One evening he went round to call on the 
doctor and his sister. He threw himself 
wearily in a chair and mechanically began 
taking his collar off, till he suddenly remem- 
bered where he was and buttoned it again. 

“Upon my word,” he exclaimed, “I am 
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beginning to wonder how all this is going to 
end.” 

“Tt’s hardly begun yet,” replied the 
doctor. “Why it’s only a fortnight ago 
to-day since they struck.” 

«“T know, I know,” said the Canon, “ but 
I’m looking ahead. I saw Garraway to-day 
and had a long talk with him. He’s nota 
bad sort.” 

“ What did he say ?” asked Edith. 

“He held out no hope of the directors 
giving in. They’ve got their backs up.” 

«Pretty mad with the men, eh ?” said the 
doctor. 

“Not so much as with Edward Martin,” 
replied the Canon bluntly. “They look 
upon him as the cause of it all. They were 
angry about his election. That’s one reason 
why they’ve refused concessions.” 

‘Poor Edward!” exclaimed Edith; “I 
wish he had never done this.” 

“It was bound to be,” replied Canon 
Brand ; “none of us could have stopped it. 
Don’t pity him just now. And, mind you 
this, it isn’t entirely the lad’s fault. He isn’t 
the organiser of all this. I told Garraway 
so.” 

«Then who is ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Palmer,’ snapped the Canon. “ He’s 
got the men in his grip, and he knows it, 
and, what’s more, he’s got Edward Martin 
in his grip, and Edward doesn’t know it, and 
wouldn’t believe it if I told him so.” 

‘‘ Before many weeks go by there'll be a 
cry for food,” went on the Canon gravely. 
“ And with that cry, will come sickness. It’s 
not our duty to prolong the strike by pro- 
viding food indiscriminately, but we can’t see 
the women and children ill or absolutely 
starving without helping them. We must or- 
ganise a relief committee among ourselves.” 

“ Put me down for a helper, Canon,” said 
Dr. Bartlett ; “ we’ve been through this sort 
of thing before, my sister and I, you 
know.” 

«“ Ah, we shall have need of you both. 
Well,” he went on, “I propose turning my 
big front room into a committee room for 
the work. All relief must be given from 
there on stated days, and you and others 
must take turns in attendance.” 

Edith readily agreed and they discussed 
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the scheme till a late hour. 
Canon rose to go. 

His way lay over a railway-bridge which 
spanned the line. It was a big bridge, lit 
by a gas-light at either end, and the middle 
was wrapped in shadow. A train was com- 
ing down the line beneath as he proceeded 
to cross over. Just at that moment his eye 
caught a group of three or four men standing 
close to the parapet. The next minute he dis- 
tinctly saw one of them raise his arm. There 
was a brick in his hand, and he was about 
to throw it at the driver of the train below. 

Without a moment’s hesitation the plucky 


Then the 
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little Canon darted forward, seized the mar 
by the collar, and dragged him back. He 
did it so suddenly, and the puffing of the 
train had so completely drowned his ap- 
proach, that the men were taken aback. 
Then they crowded round him angrily. 

“ Stop !” he cried. 

They saw who he was, and hesitated. 

“What do you mean by this, you 
scoundrel ?” he said, addressing the man 
who was still holding the brick. “Is this 
sort of thing going to pay ?” 

“They've bought a dozen engines from 
Glasgow for goods traffic,” said the man 











sullenly, “and that was 
one of ’em. We ain't a 
goin’ to stand it.” 

‘‘ Indeed! What’s your 
name? Ah, I know you, 
Philips. Now, look here, 
Ishall report you to your 
committee.” 

“You'd better not!” 
said the man defiantly. 

‘“We don’t want to ’urt 
ye, sir,” said another, “and 
ye’d best ’old yer tongue.” 

“Tm not afraid of your 





threats. Listen to me, 
men. You’ve gone on 
strike. Behave decently 
over it. Do you think 


Mr. Martin would like to 
hear of this?” 

“TI don’t care if he 
does,” replied Philips. 
‘‘ What’s Mr. Martin done 
for us except to make fine 
speeches, I’d like to know ? 
Yes, we’ve gone on strike 
and it’s at his bidding, but 
some of us think we ain’t 
likely to get much out of 
it. Are you going to split, 
sir?” 

“Ves,” said the Canon, 
sturdily, as he passed on, 
“Tam. It’s my duty.” 

He walked away without 
looking round once. Philips 





One of them raised his arm; there was a brick in his hand and he was 
about to throw it at the driver of the train below 


uttered an oath, raised the 
brick, hesitated a moment. 




















“ Let ‘im ‘ave it!” cried one of the others. 

He raised his arm again. Then the brick 
fell from his hand. 

“ Blowed if I do,” he exclaimed, “let him 
preach if he likes. But I ain’t forgot how he 
prayed by my wife when she lay a-dying ! ” 

So the Canon passed on unharmed. Not 
once did he look back. A peculiar smile 
played over his plain features, and he 
muttered to himself: 

«© So soon, eh ? What will it be in a month 
to come, when the strike pay drops ?” 

He went on to Palmer’s abode. The man 
was paler than ever, and his eyes were more 
sunken. The Canon told him briefly what 
had happened. 

‘We'll have Philips before our committee 
to-morrow,” said Palmer. “We must stop 
this sort of thing.” 

« You must, or worse will come of it. Now, 
do you think that you are strong enough, 
personally, to hold the men in all along ?” 

“Me, sir? You must go to higher 
influences. Mr. Martin is the man to put 
things right. He’s going to speak to us on 
Sunday, and a 

“T said you, Palmer.” \ 

“ Me, sir?” asked the man again, his eyes 
falling before the other’s gaze. 

“Yes, you!” went on the sturdy little 
ecclesiastic ; “you're the biggest man of 
powerhere. You can’t deceiveme. You've 
got up this strike. Why, you moved the 
resolution !” 

“Tt was only because of Mr. Martin’s 
advice. He put the idea into the men’s 
heads.” 

“ And you put him into Parliament, my 
good man. You're the man at the back of 
it all—pulling the strings. Now, then, what 
are you going to do if this strike turns out a 
failure ? ” 

‘What am I going to do?” asked the 
cadaverous man, driven back into a corner. 

“T hope it won’t be a failure. We shall 
fight to the bitter end.” 

** Suppose you lose ?” 

“ Well! We shall have done our best.” 

“ Ah, but there’s something more. Who 
is going to bear the brunt of the failure?” 
“I don’t understand you, sir ?” 

The Canon was sitting in a chair, his 
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hands clasped over his stick, his chin resting 


on them. He looked at Palmer, his eyes 
twinkling furiously. 

“I think you do understand,” he said, 
slowly and impressively ; “I think you must 
understand that sometimes—nay, often— 
when there is failure, men turn against those 
who have led them. The question I ask you 
is this. Granted you lose, whom are the 
men to turn against ? ” 

“Whom they choose, I suppose,” replied 
Palmer, uneasy before those twinkling little 
eyes. 

“Whom you choose, you mean!” said 
the Canon, suddenly sitting bolt upright. 
“Ah! You know what [ mean well enough. 
Is it to be Edward Martin or George 
Palmer ?” 

The man looked long and carefully at his 
strange visitor. But he could not answer. 
He had been probed to the quick as he had 
never been probed before. 

“Very well,” said Canon Brand quietly, 
as he rose to go, “I know now. But let me 
tell you this. Before you can be a leader 
of men you must make up your mind to 
be a martyr to men also, if need be. 
You have not done this. Why? Because 
you are selfish down in your heart of hearts, 
The man you have put forward to play the 
game for you may be headstrong and foolish, 
but he is unselfish, If he has to pass 
through the ordeal he will come out of it 
better than you. Place yourself side by side 
with him when it is all over, if the worst 
comes to the worst, and you will see then 
that I speak the truth now, Good night.” 

“Good night, sir,” replied Parker in a 
low, abashed voice. “Good night. I hope 
this will never come to pass as you think. 
And I think you have misjudged both my 
power and my motives.” 

‘Not a bit of it, Palmer. 
gone to work meaning well. 
think you’re a coward, man !” 

He passed through the deserted streets to 
his vicarage. ‘Truly Canon Brand was a 
valiant little man ! 

«“ Aha, Edward Martin,” he exclaimed, 
“your father sent you to me for your lesson. 
But George Palmer is your real schoolmaster, 
my lad!” 


I think you’ve 
But I also 
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Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.”"—Prov. xi. 25. 








[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opro'ttunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 


ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. 


We shall be glad to receive 


copies of any local church or parish magazines.} 


“The Christian Buildings” 

AMONG the many and varied Christian 
agencies at work in Bow Common in con- 
nection with the East London ‘Tabernacle 
of which the Rev. Edwin Ellis has recently 
taken charge, is one, unique, we believe, so far 
as churches and chapels are concerned. The 
‘Tabernacle owns a large block of buildings 
containing ninety rooms, which are let only to 
Christian people in the truest sense of the 
word, irrespective of denominational distinc- 
tions. The block is known as “ The Christian 
Buildings” and is inhabited chiefly by aged 
couples and widows. ‘Three rooms and a 
wash-house are let for the small sum of two 
shillings a week and it speaks well for the 
management of the agency that so far the 
work has proved self-supporting. Some 
funds, however, will be wanted shortly for 
repairs and Mr. Ellis has recently issued an 
appeal. 

The vast work at the East London Taber- 
nacle, which had flagged somewhat since the 
departure of Pastor Archibald Brown, has 
taken a fresh lease of life since the advent of 
Mr. Ellis and a big forward movement will it 


is hoped be made. It is particularly desired 
to engage a trained nurse and commence a 
medical mission in connection with the 
Devonport Street branch mission and also 
to open a night shelter home for women. 
All the agencies, including the Orphan 
Homes, are supported almost entirely by the 
people at the East London Tabernacle, who 
are far from rich and Mr. Ellis has issued an 
earnest invitation to Christians everywhere to 
enable the work to be carried on as heretofore 
and to be extended in other directions. 


The God of Rain 

AN interesting incident is recorded by the 
Rev. J. W. Stanlake, Wesleyan missionary in 
Matabeleland, showing that God answers 
prayer now and works with unmistakable 
power, in the same way as He ever did. 
“ T have to-day gained a great victory,” says 
the missionary ; “my heart is full of thank- 
fulness. As I write it is raining in torrents. 
We have had a month’s drought, in conse- 
quence of which the crops are partly ruined. 
This means starvation. The people had 
consulted their witch-doctor (in secret, of 
course), and still no rain, 


They then came 




















to me. 


I appointed this morning as a time 
for prayer. The church was crammed. I 
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story of Elijah as recorded in the eighteenth 
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What a remarkable parallel to the 


explained the nature of prayer, and told chapter of the first book of Kings. 


- - ee 7 





The old wattle and daub mission house at Legwani River, built four years ago 


them that whilst I would appeal to God on 
their behalf, He knew what was best. While 
all heads were bowed I solemnly pleaded 
with God. It was a solemn service, and 
now the rain has come. In such ways as 
these God holds up the hands of his weary 


rc 


The fine new mission house ot wood and iron just completed. The two buildings taken in contrast 
form an interesting story of rapid progress im the mission field 


The work of making known the Gospel is 
progressing rapidly in Matabeleland. It was 
only four years ago that the first mission- 
house was built at Legwani River, the 


material being wattle and daub and the 
appearance that of a magnified and cleanly 
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native hut. Now this rude structure has 
been replaced by a fine and commodious 
house of wood and galvanised iron which 
would not shame an English town. The 
photographs which we publish on the opposite 
page will show the contrast of the two build- 
ings. They have been kindly lent to us by the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society from 
whose Monthly Notices we take the incident 
recorded above. 


Hyacinth Culture and Religious Edu- 
cation 

An original and remarkably successful 
method of brightening the lives of poorer 
children and diverting their attention from 





(Annan, photo, Glasgow) 


Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., who generously gives a 
hyacinth bulb, and glass for growing it, to each 
of the three thousand five hundred Scholars 
in South Lambeth All Saints’ Sunday 
School 


more or less dismal surroundings to the 
beautiful flowers which God has given, is 
practised in connection with the All Saints’ 
Sunday-schools, South Lambeth, which are 
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attended by 3500 children. The idea 
originated with Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., 
who observing the delight with which his 
own children cultivated the bulb of the 
hyacinth, decided to introduce this healthy 
and elevating form of pleasure to London 
children. In December each child in the 
above-mentioned schools receives a bulb, 
and a glass in which to grow it, together 
with brief and simple instructions how to 
cultivate the hyacinth. Then in March a 
show is held at All Saints’ Institute, and 
prizes consisting of books and text-cards 
are given to the five hundred children whose 
plants show the’ strongest and best blooms. 
Not only the little ones but their parents 
too take the keenest interest in the growing 
of the flowers, and who can tell the part 
which the hyacinths may have in leading 
some to think of Nature and of Nature’s 
God. Mr. Corbett generously bears the 
whole expense of providing the bulbs, 
glasses, and prizes. 


Saving Drunkards from Themselves 
THE idea prevails in many quarters that a 
confirmed and habitual drunkard is past 
reclamation. How false is such an idea, is 
clearly proved by the records of many suc- 
cessful inebriates’ homes, and the fact that 
victims of the drink curse can be once again 
rendered respectable and useful members of 
society, if only they are saved from them- 
selves, and from the evil influences that have 
encompassed them, is sufficient reason for 
further legislation. Most temperance advo- 
cates are agreed that the besotted drunkard, 
no matter what his rank in life, should be 
placed under restraint in a proper institution, 
whether he be willing or not. An instance 
of an ideal inebriates’ asylum is that of 
Dalrymple Home, Rickmansworth, where 
not only do the inmates receive the best of 
medical treatment for alcoholism, but their 
lives are spent amid the most pleasant sur- 
roundings, with every advantage of nature to 
counteract. their artificial craving. ‘The 
Dalrymple Home is a fine old manor house, 
situated on a terrace thirty feet above the 
River Colne, and standing in five acres of 
the most beautiful grounds. The rooms are 
spacious, and from the winduws some fine 
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views are to be obtained. Almost every kind 
of amusement is provided for the inmates, 
the arrangements including a reading-room, a 
billiard room, a tennis lawn, a place set apart 
for quoits, a bowling-alley, and a gymnasium ; 
whilst several buildings are fitted up as work- 
shops, where the patients can find healthy 
and congenial employment. ‘The home is 
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improved, 199; Insane, 7; Dead, 46; Not 


heard from, 69; Not classified, 6. It will 
be seen thus that about a half of those who 
enter the home are wonderfully helped, 
surely sufficient justification for such a 
system to be extended. The average age of 
the 641 patients was 36.6 years. They 


have come from almost every part of the 











Dalrymple House, Rickmansworth, probably the most beautiful home for inebriates in the country. In 
this place, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury and eleven Bishops are Vice-Presidents, several 
hundreds of drunkards have been reclaimed 


charmingly furnished, and everything inside 
and out is as bright as it well could be. 
During the last financial .year twenty-two 
patients were admitted under the Inebriates 
Act, and fourteen as private patients, whilst 
twenty-three of the previous year’s inmates 
were still staying at the home. Of these 
fifty-nine patients no fewer than thirty-five 
were fit to be dischargéd, whilst three were 
allowed to be absent on leave. Altogether, 
when the last report was made up 641 cases 
had been discharged since the opening of the 
home, their after-history being as follows: 
Doing well, 222; Improved, 92; Not 





sritish Empire, from the United States, 
France, Switzerland, and Japan. Their occu- 
pations numbered nearly fifty ; and included 
were 44 medical practitioners; 11 clerks 
in holy orders ; 22 distillers and brewers ; 
and 152 gentlemen of no occupation. 
Some curious comparisons can be made 
from the figures given. For instance, while 
only seven naval officers entered the home 
there were thirty military men; nine barris- 
ters were registered as against thirty-two 
solicitors. Commercial travellers are sup- 
posed to be unusually heavy drinkers, but 
they were represented by only nine, whilst 
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of merchants there were sixty-two, and of 
manufacturers thirty-one. Journalists— 
another class regarded as greatly given to 
alcoholic consumption—had only four repre- 
sentatives, but the home has dealt with 
twenty-three farmers, twenty-one engineers, 
and fifteen civil servants. Fifteen of the cases 
were those of patients addicted to morphia 
and cocaine, and one was an absinthe 
inebriate; but the great majority were 
brought to their present condition by spirit- 


drinking. Dalrymple Home is under able 
management. Dr. F. L. D. Hogg is the 


resident medical superintendent ; and the 
hon. consulting physicians are Dr. Henry 
Williams and Surgeon-Major G. K. Poole. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, eleven 
bishops, and two deans are among the vice- 
presidents. Sir Charles Cameron, M.P., is 
the president. 
An Aged Bell-ringer’s Record 
BELL-RINGERS are a class of church- 
workers whose good offices are not suffi- 
ciently realised and recognised. Sunday 
would not seem Sunday were there no 
church bells ringing, and probably few of 
our readers will dispute that the earnest and 
devoted bell-ringer can be doing as real a 
work for God in his sphere as the clergyman 
in his. Such being the case it is interesting 
to hear that there is at Burnley a bell-ringer 
who for the past sixty-eight years without 
intermission has taken his place in the belfry 
of the parish church on all necessary occa- 
sions. John Pollard is nearly eighty-four 
years of age, having been born in the same 
year as Queen Victoria, and he is particularly 
proud of the fact that he rang the bell in 
Burnley Church on her late Majesty’s 
accession. Further, he rang at the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria, and as the duty of ring- 
ing at the King’s coronation fell to him he 
holds a unique record, having rung the same 
bell on all the great historic occasions 
between, and including the last two corona- 
tions. Again, he has rung out the old and 
rung in the new year on the same bell with- 
out a break for the last sixty-eight years. 
Mr. Pollard’s father was bell-ringer at 
Burnley parish church before him, so that 
the two together have covered about a cen- 
tury with their work. 
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Mr. John Pollard, an aged beil-ringer of Burrley, 
who rang at the accession and coronation of 
Queen Victoria and King Edward 


A Public-house without Beer 

THE success of the Red House, Stepney, 
the Rev. Harry Wilson’s experiment of “a 
public-house without beer,” should have the 
effect of drawing the attention of other 
clergymen and ministers to the possibilities 
of providing a real counter-attraction to the 
“drink shop.” The Red House is fitted up 
in every way like a public-house and its 
brilliant illuminations at night make it 
equally attractive and alluring with the most 
up-to-date gin palace. All kinds of non- 
intoxciating drinks are sold, and food is 
provided at a cheap rate, while there are 
rooms for those who wish to play games, and 
daily concerts are given. 
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The National and Religious Advantages 
of Dissent 
By H. B.S. K. 


‘« Considered as a historical fact, Dissent may be 
said to have begun in England on August 24, 1662, 
when the Puritans who had before formed a body 
within the Church now ranged themselves as a 
Dissenting or Nonconformist sect outside it.’’— 
The Book of Days. 


“ 


HE Book of Days” is not strictly 
accurate in the above statement. 
As a matter of fact there had 
been Dissenters and Noncon- 

formists quite outside the Established 

Church from the days of Queen Elizabeth, 

and though neither their numbers nor in- 

fluence were such as to form a serious 
menace to the established order of things, 
they were far more numerous than is 
generally supposed. ‘There was a Presby- 

terian Church in Wandsworth in 1572. 

Wandsworth was then a quiet, rural place 

and possibly was fixed upon on account of 

its retirement. 

It has been asserted that a Baptist Church 
existed in England as early as 1417. Of 
that there is no distinct proof, but there were 
certainly Baptist churches in England in the 
year 1589, and possibly at a considerably 
earlier date. Foxe speaks of certain ‘“Con- 
gregations,” probably either Puritans or 
Independent, as being established in London 
in 1555. It is an undoubted fact that there 
was an Independent Church, of which 
Richard Fitz was pastor, in 1568; and in 
1580 Sir Walter Raleigh spoke of the 
“ Brownists,” #.e., Independents, as existing 
by thousands. Indeed the prisons were 
crowded with “Separatists” in the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign ; and the Puritans 
within the Church of England were careful 
to let the authorities know that they had as 
little sympathy with the “schism” of the 
Brownists as they had with the heresy of the 
Anabaptists. The distinction between Puri- 
tans within the Church of England and the 
* sectaries” outside, previous to the Com- 
monwealth period, is very often forgotten or 
ignored. But it was, nevertheless, a very 
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real one; and the men who took their 
liberties and their lives in their hands, by 
separating themselves entirely from the 
Episcopal Church in their zeal for what they 
considered purity of doctrine and practice, 
looked with impatience, if not contempt, on 
the Puritans who remained within the 
Church. They saw, or thought they saw, very 
plainly, that Puritanism within the Church 
would never accomplish anything effectual in 
the way of reformation. And many are in- 
clined to think that history has justified 
their opinion. 

For our present purpose, however, the 
ejection of the two thousand ministers from 
their livings, two hunded and forty years ago 
last month, may be taken as the beginning of 
historical Dissent and .Nonconformity in 
ingland. Under what stress and storm the 
various bodies of Dissenters managed to live 
and grow during the reigns of the last two 
Stuarts, and despite the severe measures 
taken for their suppression, is well known to 
every reader of history. Within the brief 
period of twelve years—from 1661 to 1673 
—six Acts of Parliament were passed for the 
purpose of effecting the extinction of Non- 
conformity. The first was the Corporation 
Act, after which no Nonconformist could 
hold office in any municipal body ; this was 
followed in 1662 by the famous Act of 
Uniformity, which silenced the ministers. 
In 1663 the Conventicle Act was passed, 
and no Nonconformist could hold a meeting 
at which more than five persons, in addition 
to the family, were present. Two years later 
came the Five Mile Act, by which Noncon- 
formist ministers were prohibited from coming 
within five miles of any corporate borough ; 
and in 1670 the Conventicie Act was ex- 
tended, the penalties under it increased, 
and informers against Dissenters encouraged. 
Finally, in 1673, the Test Act was passed, 
by which all employment, civil, naval, or 
military under the Government, was denied 
to Nonconformists. The severity and in- 
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justice of these measures all parties in 
Church and State have acknowledged long 
ago. And it must not be forgotten that the 
Puritan party in England, when in the ascen- 
dant, and especially the clerical section of 
it, was not free from intolerance and the 
spirit of persecution ; while across the seas, 
in the new settlements of America, the 
dominant Puritan party was disgraced by 
the horrible cruelty with which it treated 
the Quakers. In fact, except among a com- 
parative few of the nobler spirits of the time, 
universal tolerance as we know it to-day was 
thought dangerous both to religion and the 
State. 

In spite of all attempts at repression, 
Dissent grew, and some hundreds of 
Free Churches date their existence 
from this period. Nonconformity spread 
rapidly throughout the country. The Act 
of Uniformity had only increased the 
influence of the ejected ministers. In 
many, perhaps the majority of cases, they 
remained in the same places, preaching to 
the same people, though no longer using the 
parish church. It was about this time that 
the first attempts at comprehension were 
made. Comprehension was the dream, 
a very beautiful one, of some of the 
best and most tolerant men on both sides, 
even as in our own times it has been the 
dream of the Broad Church party in the 
Established Church, which is now ap- 
parently almost extinct. To win the Dis- 
senters back to the Church, to make such 
changes in the prayer-book and the cere- 
monies as would remove many of their 
objections, and so to form one united and 
comprehensive Protestant Church was the 
aim of its promoters. The scheme was 
heartily supported by the Presbyterians, and 
by their famous leader and controversialist, 
Richard Baxter. But it failed, and was 
bound to fail under all the circumstances ; 
for even its chief supporters among the 
Dissenters proceeded on too narrow a basis. 
Baxter, for instance, would most certainly 
have excluded the Baptists from any com- 
prehension with which ke had to do. From 
this time onward to the close of James II.’s 
reigs, the Dissenters were alternately coaxed 
and persecuted. With the end of that 
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reign the experiment of forcing one form of 
religion on the English people ceased. With 
the Revolution of 1688 a new and more 
peaceful era dawned for Nonconformity. 
King William very soon let it be known that 
his ecclesiastical policy was the reunion of 
all protestant Nonconformists who were 
willing to be comprehended in the Church, 
and a large tolerance to all who, from con- 
scientious scruples, chose to remain outside. 
Indeed there can be no doubt that both 
among Episcopalian leaders and Dissenters it 
was fully expected that it would be speedily 
possible to bring about a comprehension of 
the two great leading sects of Presbyterians 
and Independents within the Established 
Church. After much debate and many 
delays, however, this last and greatest attempt 
at comprehension failed. 

From that time Nonconformity was allowed 
to go its way, more or less crippled and 
restricted, but gradually freeing itself of its 
fetters, till the era of religious liberty dawned 
such as we have it to-day. It was not long 
before both Churchmen and _ Dissenters 
recognised the fact that they had been 
attempting an impossible task. Indeed, 
scarcely had the last echoes of the contro- 
versy died away, and the last sighs of 
good men in both parties over the failure 
of the comprehension scheme been made, 
when both Churchmen and _ Dissenters 
breathed more freely and turned to their 
own special work with a feeling of relief. 
As Bishop Burnet said, the issue was owing 
“to a very happy providence of God.” 
Most thoughtful Englishmen, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, would to-day say 
the same. If the Comprehension Bill had 
passed it would have absorbed into the 
Church of England two-thirds, and these the 
most learned and influential, of the Dis- 
senters of that time. One historian frankly 
says this would have been nothing short of a 
public calamity. In face of the miserable 


differences and antagonisms which so often 
divide and irritate to-day those who ought to 
be united in one common cause against the 
sin and evil of our times, and longing as we 
all do for the ideal unity of the Church of 
Christ, one shrinks from regarding quite 
in this light what I have ventured to call 

















the beautiful dream of comprehension. For 
many years I had the privilege of private 
friendship and co-operation in public work 
with the late Brooke Lambert, Vicar of 
Greenwich—a frank, fearless, and noble- 
hearted broad Churchman and social re- 
former, the last almost of the Stanley and 
Kingsley school ; and more than once have I 
heard him earnestly expatiate on his ideal 
of what a National Church should be and 
might be ; a great and noble institution com- 
prehending all Protestants, and allowing to 
each section the utmost freedom of thought, 
and large liberty in ceremonies and modes 
of worship. It was charming to listen to ; 
charming to think of. But in face of the 
history of the past, and the facts of life, one 
is bound to question both the desirableness 
and possibility of such a consummation. 
At any rate comprehension is at the present 
absolutely impossible, and its remoteness in 
the fulure appears so very great that one can 
only think of it as an ecclesiastical Utopia. 
So far as the past and present are con- 
cerned, however much one may long for 
ideal unity, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that more has been gained than lost to the 
nation and the world by the dissidence of 
English Dissent. We often hear the regret 
expressed by thoughtful and earnest church- 
men that the Church of England has lost so 
much by the severance of the Nonconformists 
from its fold. It is quite true that the 
Established Church has lost much; but is 
it true that the naticn has lost, or the cause 
of religion has lost, or the world at large 
has lost, by the life and growth and work of 
Dissent? Surely all the facts of the case 
point to an opposite conclusion. Suppose 
the Nonconformists had been retained in the 
Church, or that the Comprehension Bill of 
the Revolution had passed, and they had 
been “ absorbed,” and for the last two hun- 
dred years England and the world had been 
free from Dissent. Would the gain to religion 
and the nation, by this mechanical uniformity 
of worship and belief, have compensated for 
the loss of that marvellous vitality which Dis- 
sent has infused into all the religious and 
social movements of the last two hundred 
years? Would the Church of England itself 
have been in as sound and heathy a position 
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as it is to-day? To both these questions I 
think the answer must be in the negative. 
In the British Isles the adherents of Dissent 
to-day number quite half the population, and 
the accommodation of their church buildings 
exceeds that provided by the Established 
Church by nearly a million sittings. ‘There 
is also good reason to believe that the Non- 
conformist Churches have more communi- 
cants than the Church of England. And if 
we take a wider outlook the position is even 
more remarkable. We find then that while 
the communicants of the Anglican Church 
throughout the world number three millions 
and a quarter, the four leading Free Churches 
alone, viz., the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, and Congregationalist, have over 
seventeen millions. ‘lhese are the offspring 
of British Dissent in the Colonies and in 
heathen lands, partly through the operations 
of the great Nonconformist Missionary 
Societies, and partly through Dissenting 
emigration. How much of that enormous 
religious force would have been lost to our 
country and the world at large if the Com- 
prehension Bill of the Revolution had been 
passed! Not only so, butit is possible that 
religious life and activity within the Church 
of England itself would have greatly suffered 
in lacking the stimulus of a zealous and 
healthy competition. For such is human 
nature that even churches and clergy when 
left in quiet and undisturbed occupation of 
a secured monopoly are apt to become indo- 
lent and easy-going, even if not positively 
neglectful of the great work committed to 
their care. The healthy stimulus of competi- 
tion is needful in all our lives, and in all 
departments of human.labour, in order to 
bring out the best that isin us. And this 
is no less true of religious than of secular 
work and enterprise. ‘Two-thirds of the best 
work of the world would not be done if the 
spur of necessity were not constantly applied. 
Thevillage chapel of to-day is a tonic—though 
not always an agreeable one—which often 
keeps the parish church up to the mark in 
zeal and activity. And how much the 
aggressive earnestness of Dissent in our great 
towns and cities has had to do with ths 
marvellous re-awakening of zeal, and the 
quickened life of the Established Church of 
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cult to estimate. Hdwit roused the sluggish 
and neglectful bishops and parochial clergy 
in the past, as for instance in the great 
missionary enterprise of Whitefield and the 
Wesleys, and sent a trumpet call of challenge 
to a better life and a nobler zeal throughout 
the land, we all know. If Dissent has some- 
thing to be thankful for in the restraining 
influence of the calm, dignified, and monar- 
chical position of the Established Church, 
surely the Established Church also owes 
much to the stimulating and progressive zeal 
of the Free Churches. 

If we turn from the purely ecclesiastical 
aspects of the question to the social and 
political, we see there also the enormous in- 
fluence which the great Dissenting bodies 
have exercised on the progress and develop- 
ment of the State. No one calmly and dis- 
passionately reading the history of the last 
hundred and fifty years would venture to 
assert that the methods, either of-individual 
Nonconformist leaders, or of the rank and 
file, in the great controversies and struggles 
in which they were engaged, were always to 
be commended on account of their “ sweet 
reasonableness,” or an effusive display of 
charity to their opponents. But I think it 
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to-day in Englandand Wales, it would be diffi- 


must equally be granted that the position 
they persistently and consistently occupied 
in the great social and political controversies 
that marked the nineteenth century has been 
justified by events. Not always without 
blundering, of course ; not always perhaps 
from the highest and purest motives; but 
still, on the whole with rare sagacity, and a 
noble love of liberty and progress, the great 
Dissenting bodies have ranged themselves 
valiantly on the side of most of the reforms 
in the condition of the social, educational, 
and civic life of the people at large which 
have now so happily become accomplished 
facts. ‘he action of the Nonconformist 
conscience may, sometimes, have been rather 
erratic, as the action of most consciences is, 
but on the whole it has been a beneficent 
influence on the healthy development of 
English national life. Taking everything 
into consideration, therefore, and while: still 
holding to the beautiful ideal of a united 
Christian Church in a Christian State, as a 
consummation to be sought for in the future, 
may we not be devoutly thankful that out 
of what seemed a great and irreparable 
blunder so much good has come to the 
nation and the world, by “a very happy 
providence of God ?” 


Cyy 
When Sylvia Smiles 


WHEN Sylvia smiles, 
Who then does dare remember 
If it be leafy June or drear December ? 
What memory remains of tears or trials 


When Sylvia smiles ? 


When Sylvia speaks— 


Words in or out of season— 


Not to obey her least command were 
treason. 

Each syllable that falls the hearer 
seeks 


When Sylvia speaks. 


When Sylvia sings 
All eyes with rapture glisten ; 
The wind is hush’d and holds its breath to 
‘listen. ) 
The lark to Heaven’s Gate soars on out- 
stretched wings 


When Sylvia sings. 


When Sylvia sleeps 
Bright visions guard her slumbers, 
And hover overhead in countless numbers, 


Each leaden footed hour on tip-toe creeps 


When Sylvia sleeps. 
A. L. Harris. 














In the Grip of the Brigands* 
By Ellen M. Stone 


FIFTH PAPER 


T must always be kept in mind that this 
is the story of one of the captives who 
could know nothing of what the world 
knew of the stories circulated in the 

newspapers concerning them, and next to 
nothing concerning the parties who were 
conducting the negotiations, or of the 
measures taken by them, and absolutely 
nothing of those who were trying to assist 
these parties ; who could never dream that 
other letters had been entrusted to the care 
of a messenger of the brigands for her, save 
those which he brought to her ; indeed, that 
brigand expressly declared that Consul- 
General Dickinson had never given him any 
letter for me. The falsity of this statement 
was proved when I met the consul after our 
release, and he told me that he had sent 
some five or six letters to me. None was 
ever brought to me from him or from any 
other parties, save those mentioned in this 
narrative. 

On the sixth day after our capture the first 
attempt was made toward opening negotia- 
tions for the raising of the sum demanded 
for the ransom of Mrs. Tsilka and myself. 
Of the letters sent at that time no copies 
exist, [ believe. After eleven days we heard 
of the failure of that attempt, when the 
brigands, in fierce and angry tones, told us 
that the man to whom the letter was sent 
had not even given it. While we were un- 
speakably dismayed by this news, and felt 
that death was inevitable and close upon us 
at the hands of those reckless.men, they pro- 
ceeded to command me to write a second 
time letters which should acquaint the world 
with the fact that we had been captured and 
were held for a ransom. ‘This time they 
transferred the field of their negotiations to 
Bulgaria, having ordered me to write to one 
of our missionaries in Samakov. Of the 
success of this attempt in communicating 
with the world an American correspondent 

* Copyright, 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. S. McClure, 


named Lyle has given an account in the 
January number of Everybody's Magazine. 
Here is a copy of the letter : 


To Rev. W. W. PEErT, 
Treasurer of Missions to Turkey 

“My DEAR Mr. PEET, 
“T write to inform you that September 3 
I was captured by a large number of heavily 
armed men as I was travelling from Bansko 
to Djumaya with about a dozen teachers, 
students, and others. They took with me 
for my companion Mrs. Katherine Tsilka. 
They have told us that they captured us for 
ransom. ‘The price which they demand for 
us is £25,000, which must be paid in gold, 
and this entirely without the knowledge of 
either the Turkish or the Bulgarian Govern- 
ments, within twenty days. Our captors are 
pursued by a force of Turkish troops. I 
beg that Dr. Haskell will himself go to 
Constantinople, and do all in his power to 
secure the payment of the ransom at 
Samakov, where our captors will receive it 
upon the presentation of an authorisation 
from me. The men whocaptured us at first 
treated us with a degree of consideration, as 
they had taken us for money, but now since 
the Turkish forces and Bashi-Bazouks are 
pursuing them, and the ransom is delayed, 
our condition is altogether changed, and is 
miserable enough. I therefore beg you to 
hasten the sending of the ransom demanded, 
and that you will as energetically as possible 
bring pressure to bear upon the ‘Turkish 
Government that it shall stop the pursuit by 
soldiers and Bashi-Bazouks ; otherwise it is 
more likely that we shall be killed than our 
captors. I beg you to communicate without 
delay the contents of this letter to the Repre- 
sentative of the United States at the Porte, 
and request his most serious co-operation. 
Pray for us. Weare kept in the peace of God. 
“With hearty salutations to your family, 

‘Your friend, 

“ELLEN M. STONE.’ 
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In each of the communications the 
brigands set a limit upon our lives, as well as 
in a third communication which they com- 
pelled me to write after they understood, 
as we gathered from some hints which they 
dropped, that a movement was on foot in 
America for the raising of money for our 
ransom. In each instance they coupled a 
threat to murder us, which we were fully 
persuaded they would carry out if the money 
were not forthcoming at the expiration of the 
time appointed. The scene in the sheep- 
fold, one of the last Sabbaths in October, 
when after consultation they took out their 
revolvers to execute their threats against 
their captives, was proof enough of the in- 
exorable determination of some of them, at 
least. On the other hand, the reiteration by 
others of their purpose in capturing us—to 
obtain money—showed how set their hearts 
were upon the accomplishment of their 
object. 

«Think how many liras!” was the remark 
of one of them, overheard by me during one 
of the first nights’ journeys. I had not 
caught the remark which called out this 
answer, but from the sullen manner of the 
man to whom it was addressed, it was 
evident enough that he was none too well 
pleased with the burden undertaken by the 
brigands in the capture of women, and the 
care of horses required in moving them 
about. It was also plainly manifest that 
they were surprised and disappointed when 
they learned that the case had passed into 
the hands of the diplomats. It was of no 
use for them to seta limit of days to our 
lives after that, if they were to retain any 
hope of getting the money for which they 
had captured us. They clearly realised this 
when they said fiercely but with unshakable 
determination, “We'll keep you ; if necessary 
we'll keep you five years, but we’ll show the 
world we can keep you until we get our 
money.” 

Mrs, Tsilka and I were always waiting and 
hoping, almost against hope, for some good 
news. How many times, when we thought 
that days enough had elapsed from the night 
when the messenger of the brigands had left 
their camp to go to Sophia to treat with 
Consul-General Dickinson, and we began 
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tremblingly and fearfully to ask, “Is there 
no news?” we met the same discouraging 
answer, “No, there is nothing!” Once, 
when a rumour of Mrs. Tsilka’s death had 
gone out to the world, that messenger came 
back to require of me the writing of another 
authorisation for the receipt of the money 
which should have Mrs. Tsilka’s signature as 
well as my own. We gladly complied with 
his demand, for hope was ever asserting 
itself that progress was being made toward 
the longed-for time of our deliverance. They 
were still confident that they would gain the 
whole sum, and would abate not even a para 
from their demand. Many and many of the 
waiting days were spent in such dark holes 
that we could do nothing but talk tozether, 
when not eating or sleeping, to while away 
the interminable hours. When to these 
limitations was added, as it frequently was, 
the mysterious command by our captors: 
““ Now you’re not to speak a word, save in 
whispers,” it seemed that our burden was 
too heavy to bear. 

At one time we were hidden where the 
small windows were entirely covered by 
wooden shutters, which were not nailed. 
In our anxiety to gain a little light, Mrs. 
Tsilka incautiously opened one shutter a 
little too far, and the white kerchief upon 
her head attracted the attention of < 
shepherd who was passing, with his flock, 
at a distance. When this came to the know- 
ledge of the brigands, they visited their 
displeasure upon us in unmeasured terms. 
One of them seated himself where we could 
by no means gain access to the light, and 
there we sat and sat, and thought our 
burden intolerable. That morning we both 
broke down and wept bitterly. The con- 
finement, with absolutely no change for 
several days, and no relief from the strain of 
their eyes constantly upon us, tortured 
Mrs. Tsilka, especially, beyond endurance. 
Finally, in desperation, we bethought our- 
selves of a plan by which we might gain 
a little privacy. We took the one piece 
of stout cord which we possessed, which had 
been provided for the tying of our blanket 
and comfortable during our nightly journeys, 
and stretched it across one corner of that 
black place. Over it we hung our home- 
































spun blanket, making a secluded corner in 
which we could hide ourselves to a degree 
with our misery. At length we began to 
interest ourselves in watching the feet of the 
brigands as they passed in and out, and 
taught ourselves to distinguish the different 
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their guard, nor to be persuaded in an un- 


wary moment to reveal the progress of 
negotiations, nor to acquaint us with any 
knowledge which they might have had, of 
what was going on in the great world. We 
were practically dead to it. No echo even 











The captives immediate’y after their re'ease 


guards by the ways in which they wound 
the straps which held their foot-gear. With 
such small matters will people who have 
been accustomed to incessant and important 
work in life occupy their hours of enforced 
idleness when in captivity. How often 
Mrs. Tsilka longed for even the advertising 
pages of some magazine to lighten some of 
the weary hours, while I thought yearningly 
of correspondence in arrears, and of many a 
purposed service from which I was now 
withheld so relentlessly, and perhaps for 
ever. 


The brigands were never to be caught off 


of its noise and bustle came over those 
mountain peaks in Turkey to the fastnesses 
in which those “men of mountains” kept 
us. So intolerable was our confinement that 
Mrs. Tsilka once declared that if ever again 
she was freed she would never even keep a 
song-bird in a cage as a pet. Our captors 


would never tell us the reason why they 
moved us night after night, sometimes in 
rain, sometimes in snow, sometimes fording 
many streams whose rocky beds were so filled 
with boulders that the captives on their 
horses with great difficulty held to their 
pack saddles amid the rushing waters. 


No 
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night was too black for those brgands. 
During one night of pitchy darkness, when 
the way led through a region where they 
would permit not the slightest sound to be 
made by any in their long line, they came to 
a place where the ascent was so steep that 
they dismounted us and led us by the hand. 
As we were crawling along, one after the 
other, the brigands having been commanded 
to follow the captives and to step exactly 
into our traces, so that their shapeless 
moccasin-tread might obliterate every track 
of woman’s foot, the path through the 
slippery mud led along by the side of a 
precipice, Just there the foot of the man 
who was supporting Mrs. Tsilka slipped, 


and he began to slide down the steep 
declivity, dragging her after him. Another 


brigand, with eyes like a cat’s to see in the 
dark, perceived her danger, seized with a 
grip of iron, and bore her to the summit. 
Here, in the blackness of darkness, they 
commanded us to mount our horses. After 
many difficulties, Mrs. Tsilka found herself 
in her saddle, but when she reached to 
steady herself by grasping her horse’s mane, 
she learned her mistake as she found his 
tail! There was no laughing then. ‘The 
strain of the hour was too tense to allow 
us to realise anything but the horror of our 
surroundings. We could only infer that the 
pursuit by the troops was constant and un- 
relenting by the frequency with which the 
brigands changed the hiding-places which 
they provided for us. 

After long weeks and months of waiting, 
there arrived the happy day when one of 
them came to order me to write another 
authorisation for the money, and this time 
he said: ‘We have determined ‘to take 
whatever sum of money has been raised.” 
With a glad heart I wrote the following, 
which was the receipt finally given by cur 
captors to the ransoming party, when they 
succeeded in paying over the money : 


Maceponlia, December 17-24, 1901. 

“We give the present authorisation to its 
bearer, a member of the band in whose 
hands we are held captive, on the basis of 
the one previously given him by us, with the 
right to receive the ransom demanded for 
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us, but with the added powers to treat the 
question of our ransom to its final con- 
clusion, in virtue whereof we sign with our 
own hands, 
“ELLEN M. STONE. 
“ KATERINA STEPHENOVA TSILKA.” 


Events were now moving on. We heard 
from our captors hints of representations 
being made by other bands of brigands to 
Consul-General Dickinson, at Sophia, that 
they were the highwaymen who held the 
captives, and professing their willingness to 
accept smaller sums of money than that 
demanded by our real captors. Difficulties 
were thickening about them, and they finally 
were persuaded to come to an agreement 
with the intermediary left by Mr. Dickinson 
after his return to his post in Salonica. On 
January 12 their agent one more returned 
from Sophia, and—joy of joys! was once 
more the bearer of a-letter to me! This 
time it was addressed to Mrs. Tsilka also. 
With what joy we read by the lamplight in 
that dark place where day and night were 
alike to us; 


‘My DEAR KAHKAH STONE Mrs. 
TSILKA, 

“‘T received your letter of October 2gth. 
It was like a message from a distant land, 
which I read many times. The thing which 
has troubled me most of all is that I wrote 
you that we should see you soon. (Thus it 
seemed to us then.) However, so long a 
time has passed. It is impossible for you 
to imagine how many hearts are drawn out 
in sympathy for you, but of this you will be 
convinced only when you are freed. The 
thing which has tormented me most of all is 
our ignorance of your condition, &c. 

** Evanka has been visiting me. She ex- 
pressed herself thus: ‘I imagine to myself 
a heap of prayers piled up before the throne 
of God.’ I have full confidence that not- 
withstanding all your privations you have 
seen some clear fulfilments of God’s promises. 
Notwithstanding all the delays, distresses, 
and suspense, I am always saying to myself 
the words, ‘All things work together for 
good to them who love God,’ 


AND 
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“ This morning I received a letter 
from Evanka. She writes thus: ‘I re- 
ceive often letters from Mrs. Atwood. 
Mrs. Stone’s mother is as well as 
usual. Her brothers have done all 
which was possible for the speediest 
freeing of the captives. In the whole 
world there could not be found a 
worthier man and a brother more 
devoted to his sister than is her 
brother Charles.* Everybody is 
especially kind to her mother, and 
Mrs. Atwood loves her dearly and 
does all she can for her. It is true 
that Miss Stone has a multitude of 
friends who love her, and work and 
pray for her.’ 

“As for myself, I never had 
thought that I loved you so much; 
but the time came to prove love. I 
have not known Mrs. Tsilka_per- 
sonally, but have now heard so 


much about her that I know that 
she, too, is worthy of love and 
respect. 


“Mr. Tsilka is here, and I see 
him often. He is well, and sends 
you special remembrance, and hopes 
soon to see you. 

















“ We beg you to accept the hearty 
salutations of our entire family and of 
a multitude of others. 

“In confident hope to see you soon, I 
remain, as always, 

“Your LITTLE SISTER.” 

Had I not formerly believed that missions 
pay, in the fullest sense of the word, I must 
henceforth for ever believe it, as I realised 
that both the communications thus far re- 
ceived were prompted by the fearless soul 
and the great heart of one who had been 
years before my pupil. Evanka, whose 
words she quoted, giving me the informa- 
tion from my home friends, for which I was 
hungering and thirsting, was also a former 
pupil, and later my companion in work for 
many years. This letter was accompanied 
by a few words written by a third loved 


* This is her youngest brother, who started the 
appeal to the nation for his sister’s ransom. 


Miss Stone’s mother 


pupil of former days, who did grand work 
as a teacher and Bible-woman for some years 
before her marriage. One sentence in her 
letter remains indelibly impressed upon my 
heart, for it showed her delicate appreciation 
of the terrible burden of suspense which my 
precious mother was bearing in knowing, 
when well-nigh four score and ten years old, 
of the captivity of her only daughter. This 
friend wrote: ‘ Your mother has served, 
and will serve, to me asa model of Christian 
heroism. Her example will never be 
effaced from my mind.” ‘This from the wife 
of a man appointed by Consul Dickinson as 
his intermediary. Surely the work of a 
missionary teacher pays, even in this life. 
In our case it was saving our lives through 
keeping alive hope when our hearts were 
sick through hope long deferred. Mission 
work pays in all cases in the lives of these 
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and many other pupils of our American 
mission schools. 

We did not know, until after our release, 
nor fuller until after my interview with 
Secretary Hay in Washington, weeks later, 
of the indispensable part in the sending of 
these letters, which had been taken by Mrs. 
Bakhmiteff, a lady from Washington, D.C., 
and her husband, the Russian Consul in 
Sophia. May God reward them for it! 
‘‘Our Government has taken pleasure in 
thanking the Russian Government,” said the 
Secretary, “for the assistance which they so 
heartily rendered to find the captives.” 

That newly arrived brigand for the first 
time looked into the face of the tiny captive, 
Elenchie, who was now eight days old, and 
I am sure that even he was glad that he 
had been able to bring such unspeakable joy 
to her sad mother’s heart as was aroused 
by the letters to us. He brought me also a 
copy of the letter which Mr. Dickinson’s 
intermediary had written to Dr. House, of 
Salonica, from which we learned that he had 
been appointed to act on the ransoming 
committee and treat with the brigands. 
We did not know until weeks afterwards, 
when we received the notification from Dr. 
House of the payment of the money to the 
brigands, that there had been any others 
beside himself on this committee. From 
this letter we learned the fact that the 
brigands had agreed with Mr. Dickinson’s 
intermediary to accept the sum of £14,500 
Turkish, and to this agreement they adhered. 
We supposed that the reason why a copy 
of this letter was sent to Mrs. Tsilka and to 
me was that Dr. House might have incon- 
trovertible proof that we were still living, 
and that we were the captives for whose 
ransom the money had been provided, 
inasmuch as we were directed to write upon 
the reverse side information upon certain 
points which could not have been known to 
others. We gladly completed this task, 
feeling sure that negotiations were now 
advancing, and that the time of our release 
was drawing nearer. It was a Sabbath day. 
There was nothing in our surroundings to 
remind us of the holy day, but with pertinacity 
of will we had early in our captivity deter- 
mined upon keeping ourselves informed of 
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the days of the week. When one of the 
men who had had a large share in guarding 
us, remarked during the day that his com- 
rade was to start upon his return that same 
night, and that he also was to go with him, 
we were filled with apprehension. Rightly 
or wrongly, we had come to feel that to this 
man we owed, perhaps more than to any 
other, the saving of our lives on that other 
Sabbath weeks before, when we had seen 
the revolvers taken out for our death. We 
knew that he was one who was determined 
upon getting the money for the ransom at 
all hazards—a man to act with more de- 
liberation and less rashness than many o 
the band. Now he was to go, and we were 
terribly afraid of most of those with whom 
we were to be left. We urged him, since he 
must go, to do all in his power to persuade 
our ransoming committee to pay the money 
which had been raised, ‘one day sooner,” 
to relieve us from our suffering, saying, “‘ We 
will take the risks.” We had long been 
fully persuaded that there was no other way 
by which we should ever be freed. The 
men relentlessly held to their purpese. The 
money they would have before the captives 
were ever freed. Often we had wished that 
by some means we might communicate with 
those who held this money, and tell them 
our conviction that there was no other way 
by which we could be freed. Here now 
had come our opportunity, all unrecognised 
as such by us. When I said, “We will 
take the risks,” that brigand said quickly : 
«Will you write that?” ‘ Most gladly I 
will,” was my unhesitating answer. “Do 
you not agree to that?” I inquired of Mrs, 
Tsilka. Receiving the assurance of her 
acquiescence, I seated myself by the light of 
the fire and the lamp—which in that black 
place burned day and night—to write the 
appeal which we hoped would move our 
friends to act, and act quickly, 
The following is a copy of that letter: 


Fanuary 8,* 1902 (December 30, 1901). 
“ Dr. J. H. House, 
«« American Mission, Salonica. 
“My Greatly Respected Fellow Labourer 
in Evangelist Work in Macedonia: Through 
* A mistake for Jan, 12. 




















the enclosed letter, which I received this 
morning by the hand of one of our 
captors who had gone to Sophia to 
conclude the work of freeing us, we under- 


“a 
3 


stand that still once more this work has 
been put off, and now has been put into your 
hands. It has been very hard for us, as 
well as exasperating to our captors, that the 
time of our suffering has thus been prolonged. 
Now Mrs. Tsilka and I pray you from the 
depths of our heart, to do all that is possible 
to finish the work of our liberation with as 
little delay as possible. For one hundred 
and thirty-two days we have been captives. 
Is not this enough? We recommend the 
bearer of this letter as one to whom we owe 
more than we can tell, for the care with 
which we have been kept alive and well to 


£14,500T. 


Little Elenchie Tsilxa in the arms of her father 
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this time, in spite of continual and varied 
dangers. We recommend him to receive 
now the whole sum collected for our ransom, 
We are ready to take all the 


= 


| 





risk, that he and his comrades who have 
kept us captives so long will faithfully fulfil 
all which shall be arranged between him and 
you as to the place and manner of freeing 
us, after you shall have paid the money. 
We have heard that some have urged that 
the captives should first be given up, and 
then the ransom for them be paid. Have 
you ever heard of such a thing in a case like 
ours? We pray you not to waver at all as 
to paying the reduced sum which our captors 
have at last agreed to receive, to shorten 
our sufferings. Then you will easily arrange 
the details as to the place and manner of our 
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liberation. Eight days ago the little daughter 
of Mrs. Tsilka was found among us. In 
spite of all the sufferings and privations, the 
mother and child progress in health, but you 
will understand that they must be placed in 
winter quarters ‘one hour sooner’ before 
the cold increases. When Elenchie was 
only three days old we were compelled to 
travel all night on horseback. Wonderful 
to tell, with the exception of more pain for 
the mother, who was placed in a box, and a 
cold for the little one, there were no bad 
results. ‘The Lord has kept us on every 
hand, and we praise His name. I write this 
letter of mine own accord, without dictation 
from any one. Receive heartfelt salutations 
from Mrs. Tsilka, Elenchie, and myself, and 
give them to Mrs. House, Charlie, and 
Gladys, also to all our friends. 
‘Your Fellow Labourer, 
“* ELLEN M. STONE.” 


On this same Sabbath day the brigands 
handed to me a copy of a letter from the 
intermediary of Consul Dickinson, in Sophia. 
With great delight and gathering confidence 
in our hearts, from this new proof that 
negotiations were indeed moving on, and we 
believed effectually, Mrs. Tsilka and I bent 
over this letter, and considered what we 
should say in response to its injunction that 
we should write with our own hands on the 
reverse side of the sheet. The following is 
the letter: 


December 18 (31, 1901). 
“Mr. J. H. House: 

“ As the authorised agent of Mr. Charles 
Dickinson to treat with the brigands for the 
ransoming and freeing of Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Tsilka, with this present I certify to the 
following : 

(1) The agent, on the part of the brigands, 
with an authorisation signed by Miss Stone 
and Mrs. Tsilka, and I, the agent of 
Mr. Dickinson, have agreed that the cap- 
tives shall be freed on the payment of a 
sum collected for this purpose, namely 
£14,500T. 

(2) As to exact place and manner of 
delivering the sum and freeing the captives 
you will agree with the person who will 
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bring this letter from me. He has this 
right. 

“©(3) In order that you may be assured 
that the captives are alive and well, this, my 
letter, shall be put before Miss Stone and 
Mrs. Tsilka, that they may *write with their 
own hands on the other side of this paper; 
after which it may be given to you. 

“(4) Acopy of this letter I am sending you 
by post. 

(5) The money may be paid in Napoleons, 

“Mr. House receive my best wishes. 


“ ” 


On the reverse occurs the following : 


“Miss E. STONE, 

“Write out a few lines concerning 
things, incidents, or names which you and 
Mr. House know.” 


I made the following notes : 


‘Dr. House, 

“ Respected Brother and Fellow Labourer 
in the Evangelical Work in Macedonia: 
Last night in my dreams I was talking 
with Mrs. House, and I asked her whether 
she remembered that less a few days, eight 
months have passed from the time I gave 
your family a send-off to France. On this 
holy Sabbath, this letter has been given 
me by one of our captors, just arrived from 
Sophia. Have Mr. Holway and _ wife 
arrived? So also our beloved ones: who 
went to America last year. My heart is 
often with my fellow labourers in Salonica 
and other places in the province. We are 
very sad over the sufferings of Raina Gheor- 
ghieva, concerning which we have heard only 
the fact, May God bless His work, especially 
during this week of prayer! 

‘‘ With heartfelt salutations, your 
*¢ Fellow Labourer, 
‘ELLEN M. STONE.” 


“Saturday evening, January 4, 1902 
(December 22, 1901, O.S.), Elena G. Tsilka 
was born. Everything was and is well with 
the child and the mother, through God's 
wonderful mercy. 

6. M. SToNne,” 








- 


he 0 








& To Mrs. TsILKa, 
« Answer who your friend was in East 
Orange, New Jersey, and who was the 


” 


directress of the hospital in which you were. 
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a hole in the earth floor, from some object 
in,the cellar which reflected it. Mrs. Tsilka’s 
ingenious mind here devised a unique cloak 
for her little one, which was no more nor 








Miss Stone at the door of her little house at Salonica 


The answer was in Mrs. Tsilka’s hand- 
Writing : 


“Miss BELLE Jupp, 
“The directress of hospital is Miss Anna 
Maxwell. 
‘* KATERINA STEPHANOVA ‘I'SILKA,” 


During the waiting days which followed, 
the care of the baby and her mother gave me 
pienty of occupation. It was hard enough 
to complete the most indispensable duties in 
that dismal, drafty place, and with the piti- 
fully few conveniences to be obtained there. 
The only way we had of knowing day from 
night was by noticing the glimmering of 
light through the cracks around the door, 
which was nailed up. Once we were amazed 
by a pale ray of sunshine falling near us, and 
tracing it back found that it shone through 


less than a wadded bag made of stout white 
cotton cloth, from the scanty supplies which 
the brigands had furnished in mpliance 
with our demand for something out of which 
we could make clothing for the baby. Into 
this bag, fastened around her neck, outside 
of her swaddling blankets, was put little 
Elenchie on every subsequent journey. The 
nights were now very cold. High winds 
prevailed, and there was snow on the ground. 
Nevertheless, not many days elapsed before 
the brigands again began to move on with 
us. Once I ventured to remonstrate with 
them, for the sake of the helpless mother and 
her babe; but it was of no avail. Finally 
the stern, set expression of their faces con- 
vinced me that they must have weighty 
reasons for so fearfully exposing those who 
sul needed shelter and tenderest care, and 
we ceased our questionings and expostuia- 
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tions, and addressed ourselves to the task of 
providing against the cold as best we could. 
The strain upon us during those nights was 
something fearful, and it is marvellous that 
we were kept alive through them. 

Finally, so many days and nights had 
passed that we began to look most eagerly 
for an arrival, with some message concerning 
the success of the negotiations with the 
ransoming committee. Morning after morn- 
ing we questioned in vain whether any one 
had come. We had no idea where the work 
was being carried on, nor where we were 
being hidden. Finally, there was an arrival. 
We were awakened from sleep that night, 
and a letter was handed me; it was from 
Dr. House. It acknowledged the receipt of 
my letter, and said further that he would try 
to persuade the rest of the ransoming com- 
mittee to think as he did, that the money 
must be paid before the release of the cap- 
tives. What did it mean? Consternation 
filled our hearts. Consul Dickinson’s inter- 
mediary had made mention of Dr. House 
only. Who were these others who remained 
to be persuaded? We were terribly per- 
plexed, and the brigands were angry beyond 
all bounds. They crowded about us, 
huddled trembling in our corner, their fierce 
faces revealed to us by the firelight. They 
gave me once more a piece of paper and a 
pen and ink, with which to write the “last 
letter,” for they said: “If they cannot con- 
clude the business now, with no more delay, 
they need not expect to hear again from you. 
We will put the ransom which we demand 
back to £25,o00T, and we will never abate 
it again!” What was to become of us? 
The little child lay all unconscious of the con- 
sternation in the heart of its mother and 
in mine. A brigand held the miserable 
little tin kerosene lamp, so that its light 
and smoke might be added to the fire- 
light, and I wrote this second letter to Dr. 
House : 


“Dear Dr. House, 

“T thank you for your letter of the 
17th, which I have just received. I am glad 
to hear the good news from home and from 
your family, but, on the other hand, I am 
very sad, and even in terror, over your 
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words: ‘I will endeavour to persuade the 
men who hold the money to come to the 
proposals of the brigands.’ Have you not 
received the letter of Consul Dickinson’s 
representative at Sophia, and the letter which 
I sent with it, signed by Mrs. Tsilka and 
myself? The intermediary said that you 
were empowered to pay the sum agreed upon, 
4#£14,500T. Why, then, this delay? We 
waited every night for the return of the men 
sent to you, that we might hear the joyful 
news that at Jast we were to be set free ; but 
in place of this, we must still wait longer in 
great suffering and dangers. Now our 
captors have asked me to write this ‘ last 
letter,’ to say to you that if their propositions 
are not accepted, and that without delay, 
they will refuse to receive the reduced sum, 
and will insist upon the original sum of 
£25,000T. They finally agreed to accept 
the less sum out of pity for Mrs. Tsilka and 
me, because we are women, and thus suffer 
in a special degree from this captivity ; but 
our friends have prolonged our sufferings to 
five months, and are continuing to prolong 
them. For the love of God I pray you to 
believe all that I wrote you in my previous 
letter as to the confidence we have in those 
who come to you on the part of our captors, 
that tHey will try to fulfil any pledges they 
may make to you. We assure you that there 
is no other way to save our lives. Act, then, 
as you would if your sister or daughter were 
in our place. Have mercy on the unfortu- 
nate child, which during the first seventeen 
days of its life has been compelled to journey 
three times in extreme danger to itself and 
its mother. Have mercy also, if possible, 
on me. Nobody can play with the men who 
hold us. We wonder at their patience up 
to this point in this matter. We know that 
it is only through the pitying love of God 
for us that they have spared our lives to this 
time.” 


Here Mrs. Tsilka’s feelings of indignation 
at the oft-repeated delays overcame her; 
seizing the pen, she wrote: 


« Who are these people who dare to be the 
cause of the lengthening ut of our sufferings? 
They are either people without human 

















sympathy with the helpless, or they haven’t 
any Christian love in their hearts, I would 
like them to have only one month of our 
now almost five months of suffering. Cannot 
they sympathise with my little daughter, who 
is in constant distress? Our eyes are 
swollen with smoke, which is constantly like 
a cloud in the room, and I can scarcely talk 
because of it. It is not a rvom, but a hole! 
Imagine my sufferings as I see my little one 
sufier. The people who hold the money 
will wait, it seems, till we are dead. Oh, 
Dr. House, I pray you to act quickly ! 
«“ With a heart filled with sorrow, 
* KATERINA STEPHANOVA TSILKA.” 


As she gave back the pen, I continued : 


“No one has a right to hold back the 
money that has been given so long ago by 
our beloved ones and others who sympathised 
with us. Our captors are exasperated with 
these repeated delays in the negotiations, 
and they enjoin upon us to write you not to 
expect another letter from us, if you do not 
now finish the work of obtaining our freedom. 

“With loving salutations to your family 
and all friends in Salonica and elsewhere. 

“Your Friend and Fellow Labourer, 

“ ELLEN M. STONE.” 
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May God forgive us for the injustice we 
did in our hearts to the faithful men who 
were doing, and who from the first had been 
doing, everything in their power to find a 
way to save us! We knew nothing of all 
this. We only knew that the brigands had 
agreed to accept the less sum of money; 
that Dr. House had been named as the one 
to pay it over to them; and that some of 
their men had gone to take it. Why could 
they not come to an agreement, and free 
us? We turned the matter over and over 
in our minds, but were only the more 
puzzled and confounded the more we 
thought. 

The messenger who waited for our letter, 
a stranger to us, had sat by the fire watching. 
Mrs. Tsilka thought she saw pity for us in 
his gaze. Surely, it should have touched 
the hardest heart to have seen our dismay 
and dis‘ress of mind at this last set-back, 
when we had looked so confidently for 
deliverance! We resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable as best we could, and continued 
our weary waiting. How often we promised 


ourselves in that dark, dingy mountain cabin 
that if we should live to be freed, we should 
delight ourselves by lighting all the lamps in 
our homes to rejoice our eyes, after the 
dismal darkness of our confinement. 
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Solution of the July “ What is it?” 


We published in July the following photo- 
graph— 














and asked our readers to guess what it was. 
The result lays bare a deplorable lack 
of confidence in the advice of the Puzzle 


Editor. Again and again has he warned 
readers of the SuNDAY MAGAZINE against 
the fallacy of guessing that a “ What is it?” 
is really what it looks like, and bidden thcm 
beware of the deceitfulness of apparent 
resemblances. Is not this so? 
no sooner does he publish a photograph that 
looks very like the centre of a pansy, than 
exactly two hundred competitors guess forth- 
with that it zs the centre of a pansy and 
nothing else! Now, the deplorable part of 
it is that all those who disregarded the 
Puzzle Editor’s kindly intended warnings 
are right. Had they believed the Puzzle 
Editor and said to themselves, ‘ This ‘ What 
is it?’ is so very very like the centre of a 
pansy it must of necessity be something 
quite different,” they would, all have been 


‘ 


And yet, - 


» 


Very true. But 
think how gratifying it would have been to 
the Puzzle Editor ! 

So that two hundred*competitors are right, 
and the prize of £5 has once more to be 


wrong instead of right. 


divided into many fragments. ‘The sum of 
sixpence is owing to each of the following 
winners, and will be duly posted : 


M. Edis, 53 Queen’s Head Street, Essex Road, 
Islington ; Alex. Steuart, Asborne Cottage, Brox- 
burn ; Alex. Greaves, 2 High Street, Sheffield; J. 
Patten, 41 Longley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
Miss E. V. S. Woodward, Melville House, Mont 
rose, N.B.; Miss Clara Lambert, 34 Bedford 
Grove, Eastbourne; D. C. Byles, 18 Mannville 
Terrace, Bradford; M. H. Williamson, Sypland, 
Kirkcudbright, N.B.; Miss Bella McConnachie, 
Richmond Villa, Huntly, N.B.; Mrs. Alice O. 
Joy, 2 Merick Road, Malvern Link; Miss A, 
McWatters, Bank of Ireland, Omagh, co. Tyrone, 
Ireland; A. C. Marshall, 16 Harlington Place, 
Edinburgh; J. J.-Armistead, Hansvik, Roink, 
1 Namdalen, Norway ; Robert C. Reid, 2 Ravelston 
Park, Edinburgh; E. A. R. Llewellyn, Gordon 
House, 2 Albany Street, Bedford ; E. M. Barton, 
Fern Hill, Haverfordwest, S. Wales ; Miss Katie 
Grant, Schoolhouse, Boharm, Keith, N.B.; Miss 
Fanny Woodward, Rosenlaui, Park Avenue, Bed- 
ford ; Miss Jessie F. M. Burnet, Earlston, Kilmal- 
colm, N.B.; H. A. King, 4 Cross Street, Reading; 
Miss C, Gladys L. Morison, 17 Queens Crescent; 
Mrs, Daw, Elmsleigh, Barnstaple; A. E. Good- 
man, Oakdene, Tarvin Road, Chester; R. Aber- 
cromby, c/o Mrs. Boyd, 30 Broughton Place, 
Edinburgh; Ralph Wilson, Montague House, 
Dartmouth Hill, Greenwich, S.E. ; L. H. Wootton, 
323 Clapham Road, S.W.; Miss Louise S. Hasse, 
Woodford Halse, nr. Byfield, R.S.O., Northants; 
Miss Emma Reinsch, 15 The Crescent, Bedford ; 
Miss Wallis, 50 The Grove, Ealing, W.; Miss E. 
A. Sheel, 5 Rectory Terrace, Sunderland; Hans 
F. Price, Bourn, Weston-super-Mare ; Miss Lottie 
Gordon, Rowanbank, Fraon, Ross-shire; Miss 
Lilian Cooper-Hunt, Sigford, Ditton Road, Surbi- 
ton; Geo. Hurrell, 147 Grey Street, North Shields; 
“Dick”; S. Tiplady, 34 City Road, Bradford, 
Yorks; Miss Helen R. Armitage, 20 Upper Gray 
Street, Edinburgh ; W. B. Marshman, 20 Gatefield 
Road, Sheffield; E. Benians, Goudhurst, Kent; 
C. Brinkworth, 6 Causeway, Chippenham, Wilts ; 
Miss F. G. Prowse, The Baths, Devonport; 0. 
Hughes-Jones, 21 Bentley Road, Princes Park, 
Liverpool ; Jas. Irving, 13 Lowther Street, Penrith 
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Louis Melosch, Wandsbek, Octaviostr. 11, b 
Hamburg; Miss I. W. Hutchinson, Carlowrie, 
Kirkliston, N.B.; Miss E. H. Statham, 182, Ut- 
toxeter New Road, Derby; Paul With, 89 Maida 
Vale, W.; John Thomson, 41 Dumbarton Road, 
Patrick, Glasgow ; Miss M. A. Nicholson, 10 Yew 
Bank, Ilkley, Yorks; J. A. Metcalfe, 7 Market 
Place, Guisborough, Yorkshire; Miss Lucas, c/o 
Mrs. Daniel, Homeleigh, Hamilton Road, Ealing, 
W.; Chas. Y. Mitchell, Keston, West Street, 
Bolton ; Howard W. Sedgwick, The Mill, Ryarsh, 
West Malling, Kent; Miss M. Aileen Morrison, 
Ashleigh, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Miss E, 
B, Claye, Mile End House, Stockport, Cheshire ; 
R. J. Wallace, 7 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh ; Miss 
Annie Griffiths, 74 Southgate Road, N.; M. C. 
Taylor, 22 Leighton Road, Cheltenham, Glos. ; F. 
Smith, 4 Salisbury Road, Highfield, Southampton ; 
Miss Maud Culmer, Chinehurst, Alum Chine 
Road, Bournemouth; Miss H. Ellen Clement, 
Mill Street, Wantage; Miss Dora Martin, Regent 
House, Lee, S.E.; T. N. Riley, 57 Albion Place, 
Ulverston, Lancashire ; Marcus Warner, 44 High- 
bury Park, N.; Miss Mabel Mackness, St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Broughty Ferry, N.B.; Miss Ellen Sar- 
jant, 13 Gratwicke Road, Worthing; Miss Isabel 
Weir, Highfield, Glentworth Road, Redland, 
Bristol ; Miss A. Maryon Gammell, 29 High Street, 
Camden Town; A. H. Baines, Bellevue, Willow- 
brae Avenue, Edinburgh; E. W. Higginson, 58 
Southside Street, Plymouth; C. Dawson, Wesley 
Manse, Gomersal, Leeds; Miss Annie Christie, 
Blair Lodge, Newport-on-Tay, Scotland ; Miss C. 
Ellis, Cavendish Crescent, N., The Park, Notting- 
ham; Miss Annie M. Harper, 137 Burnt Ash Road, 
Lee, S.E.; Miss M. M. Reid, 139 Dalkeith Road, 
Edinburgh ; Master W. L, C. Knight, Cookstown, 
co. Tyrone; W. S. Miles, 46 Trewince Road, 
Raynes Park, S.W.; Miss Margaret O. Taylor, 
Bonnington, Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh ; Miss 
Gwendoline Horsfall, Bellamour, Rugeley; Miss 
Elspeth M. Carr, Poolemeade, Tiverton-on-Avon, 
Bath; Miss H. A. Dixon, Glapthorne Road, 
Oundle; Miss M. G. Wagstaff, Highbury Lodge, 
N.; Frank G. Snow, 5 Longford Place, Monks- 
town, co. Dublin; Miss M. Joscelyne, The Croft, 
Braintree; B. Wilson, Ringshalk, Stowmarket ; 
Miss Violet Elton, Cotmaton Hall, Sidmouth; H: 
Smith, 17 The Square, Fairfield, nr, Manchester ; 
M. E. Swan, 64 Dyne Road, Brondesbury, N. W.; 
Mrs, B. Clapp, 11 Abbotsford Avenue, West Green, 
N.; Miss W. W. Webb, 1 Hill View, Lansdowne 
Road, Limerick; Miss A. A. Loveli, Neubie, Bank 
Street, Great Malvern; Mrs. S. W. Johnston, 
Fincraigs, Gauldry, Dundee; C. M. Briae, Summit 
Villa, Tenterden, Kent; Alan. J. Dorward, 26 
Albotsford Road, Galashiels, N.B.; George Find- 
lay, St. Romans Lea, Brailes, Banbury ; B. White- 
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head, 33 Abington Square, Northampton; Miss M. 
Skinner, 18 Cambridge Road, Anerley, S.E.; Miss 
G. E. Baker, 37 St. Mary’s Terrace, Hastings; 
Mrs. Gaitskell, 61 Bryanston Street, W.; Miss A. 
Hedger, Fir-Tree. Cottage, Wattom-at-Stone, Herts; 
Mrs. M. C. Beverley, 26 Carlton Hill, N.W.; G. 
P. Smith, 20 St. Thomas’ Square, Newport, Isle of 
Wight; Miss Amy Evers, Bedcote House, Stour- 
bridge; Mrs. A, E. Smith, The Hollies, Nails- 
worth, Glos.; John Binnie, 33 Cecil Street, Hill- 
head, Glasgow; Miss Dora Larkins, The Beeches, 
Vesey Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham; Miss 
Maria Mitchell, Umtaba, Corrour Road, Newlands, 
Glasgow; Rev. Thomas H. Bailey, Spilsby, Lin- 
colnshire; A. F. C. Pollard, 19 Porchester Gar- 
dens, W. ; Miss Georgina Foubister, East Breckan, 
Holm, Orkney; Miss S, Wightman, 95 Broom- 
wood Road, New Wandsworth, $.W.; G. Frederick 
Spencer, 79 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale, Lanc.; 
Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, N.B.; Mrs. Ramsay, 
Drumore, Blairgowrie, N.B.; D. H. G., 6 Park 
Quadrant, Glasgow ; J. Findlay, St. John’s Manse, 


- Whithorn, N.B.; W. M. Dalziel, 3 Abercromby 


Street, Glasgow; Lionel Pearce, Platts Crescent, 
Stourbridge; W. Orange-Bromehead, Carylls, 
Leamington ; George Day, 11 Chesterton Road, 
North Kensington ; Miss Winifred Adey, Tarrant 
Monkton, Blandford; Miss A. Jarvis, the Moor- 
ings, Ramsey, Isleof Man; Miss Bythell, Wood- 
cliffe, Prestwich, Manchester ; Miss C. M. Parker, 
The Bank House, George Street, Sheffield ; H. A. 
Mackay, 9 Park Gardens S., Partick, Glasgow ; 
T. L. Waddington, 42 Chorley New Road, Bolton; 
Miss Annette Hill, Rosenlaui, Park Avenue, Bed- 
ford ; John Martin, Craigvarran, Oban, N.B.; M. 
Cremer, The Vicarage, Eccles, Manchester ; Chris- 
tian Dunn, 5 Queen’s Road, Aberdeen ; Miss Rachel 
D. Scott, 1 Fairfield Cottages, Clepington Road, 
Dundee, N.B.; E. Chamberlain, Leamington 
House, Malvern Wells ; Miss Florence Mereeron, 
21 Inverness Terrace, W.; Miss Bessie Molyneaux, 
Ardgowan, 22 Dick Place, Edinburgh; W. F. 
Pease, Brinkburn, Darlington; Miss E. M. Allatt, 
Newton-le-Willows ; H. G. Jones, Yewtree Cot- 
tage, Wychbold, Droitwich, Worcestershire ; Miss 
E. F. Howard, Ardmore, Buckhurst Hill; A. 
Collingwood, The Hollies, Greenfield Road, Har- 
borne, Birmingham; Frank N. Dempster, Erskine 
U. F. Manse, Canonbie, N.B.; A. G. Simon, The 
College, Didsbury, nr. Manchester; Miss Frances 
Mary Garden, Leigh Bank College, Leamington ; 
Miss Isabel Goward, 16 Junction Road, South 
Croydon; Miss May Scott, Bontile Manse, New- 
mains; Miss Elizabeth Davis, 32 Endlesham Road, 
Balham, S.W. ; Mrs. Osmond, 36 St. James’ Man- 
sions, West Hampstead, N.W. ; H. M. Cocksedge, 
Dudley House, Guildford; P. Page, Ivythorn, 
Heath Road, Barming, nr. Maidstone; Master 
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D. B. Williams, Macsyffynon, Dolgelly, North 
Wales ; L. Chamberlain, Crescent Lodge, 46 Stock- 
well Park Road, Clapham, S.W. ; Miss Charlotte 
Macalister, Newton Cottage, Morton Street, Joppa; 
Walter Gray, 8 Lawrence Street, Canning Town, 
E.; Miss R. Bowman, Whitburn, Sunderland ; 
Miss Camellia Stevenson, Dunvegan, Dunoon; 
Miss A. M. St. Georgie, Abbeyfold, Great Mal- 
vern ; McTaggart Cowan, 33 Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh ; Mrs. Underwood, 26 Wimpole Street, 
W.; Mrs. A. L. Mumford, East Tytherton, Chip- 
penham, Wilts ; Mrs. M. A. Ince, 34 Organ Street, 
Leigh, Lancs.; E. F. Synge, Rattie, Kingscourt, 
Ireland ; Miss Agnes Hunter, 6 Wimbleton, Roth- 
say; Miss Queenie Howarth, 9 Belgrave Road, 
Boekdale, Southport; Linda Masters, White- 
chapel Infirmary, Vallance Road, E.; Miss H. 
Muriel Geikie, Craig, House, Morningside Drive, 
Edinburgh ; Miss Adam, Albert Villa, Kingsbridge; 
Miss Mary Winifred Hall, 7 Park Square, Wigton, 
Cumberland ; H. Hervey, Woodfield, Great Mal- 
vern; Miss I. D. Watkins, Norwood Hall, Shef- 
field; Mrs, Wright, Morton, nr. Bingley, York- 
shire; Miss Janet Elder, 4 Trelawney Road, 
Colham, Bristol; E. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Bedford 
Street, Plymouth ; George S. Hunot, Asfee, Burnt 
Ash Hill, Lee, Kent; John Mackenzie, Shore 
Street, Applecross ; Miss E. M. Gray, Sidcliffe, 
Sidmouth ; George C. Morison, 17 Queens Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh; C. H. Vines, Brodavel, New- 
port, Mon.; F. E. Norris, Hill View, Rydes Hill, 
Guildford ; I. B. Bessell, 41 Fleet Street, Torquay, 
Miss E. Hurst, Osborne House, Kersal, Man- 
chester; Miss Turton, Northfield, Liberton, Mid- 
lothian; Miss Emily Adams, 162 Brixton Road, 
S.W. ; Claudia A. P. Rowse, Chalk Hill, Watford, 
Herts ; Master Donald Ryan, 16 Collingham Place, 
S. Kensington; Miss Minnie G. Cocks, Harden 
Cottage, Woodley, nr. Manchester; Miss Bell, 
Bayford Lodge, Woodridings, Pinner; Thomas S. 
Morley, Burgate, Barton-on-Humber ; Miss Marion 
W. Lee, Rydal Bank, Park Drive, Bradford; Miss 
Winifrid Benger, 33 Disraeli Road, Ealing, W.; 
Miss C. Brady, Villa Palestro, San Dalmazzodi, 
Tenda, Italy ; Miss Morris, 11 Helsby Road, Ain- 
tree, Liverpool; Mrs. C. G. Coward, 13 Lucerne 
Road, Highbury, N.; Hamilton M‘Cleery, 20 
Franklin Street, Belfast; Ernest Bradshaw, 4 
Baron Street, Sheffield; William Mansfield, 2 Glen 
Road, York ; Guy Rawlence, The Chantry, Wilton, 
Salisbury; N. F. W. Balfour, Glasclune, North 
Berwick, Scotland; Mrs. M. L. Sargint, The Rec- 
tory, Charleville, co. Cork, Ireland; Miss Elizabeth 
L. Milne, Herdmonston, Pencaitland, East Lothian. 


Of the others who inclined to the pansy, 
ten competitors lose their portions of the 
prize by not spelling “pansy” correctly ; 
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two others by addressing their replies to 
another office ; nine by being late in post- 
ing; and three for giving a choice between 
pansy and some other flower. 

Six guess “a flower” simply, without 
committing themselves to specification; 
twelve guess a pelargonium or geranium; 
seven a petunia and four a poppy, while 
nine are divided between rose, cactus, 
cucumber-flower, musk, eye-bright, salpi- 
glossis, nasturtium, and orchid. Thus are 
sixty-two more competitors accounted for. 

But these do not exhaust the vegetable 
possibilities of our pansy-picture, and, judg- 
ing from the following replies, our photo- 
grapher may, if he chooses, congratulate him- 
self upon not having taken so very good a 
likeness of a pansy after all. 

It is, we are told, “ a water-melon turning 
green ”—‘‘two half-slices of a grape-fruit, 
one overlapping the other ”—*“ the peeled 
end of an orange” —*“ one of the ends of a 
banana”—“a dried fig”—‘ the blossom- 
end of a gooseberry ”—the inside of a cocoa- 
nut ”—“ half a potato ”—“ enlarged view of 
a green gooseberry with stalk attached ’”’— 
“the top of a tomato”—*‘end of a pump- 
kin ”—and “the half of a Blood Red 
Orange in which you can trace the bright 
Orange part and the Blood red side and the 
little veins of deep Red spreading out into 
the Orange side and discernible of a darker 
shade in the Red side, the deep centre being 
almost of a Blue Blood. colour, the little 
tissues being clearly seen in the red portion 
of the Orange.” 

There! who says that our “ What is it?” 
for July was an “ unmistakeable” pansy ? 
Unmistakeable, indeed ! 

Let our readers peruse the following : 

“ DEAR S1r,—The ‘ What is it ?’ in your 
July number I take to be the skeleton part 
of rhubarb leaf, or some vegetable or flower, 
or could it be’ a burning mountain or some- 
thing exploded? We think it a most diffi- 
cult picture. I notice there is no guide 
whatever this time. 

“‘ Feeling quite anxious to know what the 
mysterious picture can be, I have shown the 
Magazine to so many people. Not doubting # 
will be quite a famous book shortly (I am sure 
it’s a very nice one indeed), I remain, &c. &c.’ 
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“ Unmistakeable” indeed! How can that 
be possible when one lady says the pansy 
is “a wild duck in close proximity to a nest 
containing a frightened young bird,” and a 
gentleman asserts “ it is the mouth, whiskers, 
and chin of a white mouse.” An “ unmis- 
takeable” pansy ; forsooth! Another guesser 
says it is “an Indian chief”; another “a 
dog’s head,” and yet another “a ball of 
crochet cotton.” Two more think it must 
be ‘“‘a volcanic eruption,” and two others 
say it is ‘a smashed pane of glass.” Three 
ladies are divided between “ fungi growing 
from a tree,” “‘ the wing of a common white 
butterfly,” and “ the border of a curtain, the 
remainder of the picture being by trees 


What 
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with the light glancing through,” while one 
competitor becomes delightfully incompre- 
hensible in explaining how the details of the 
pansy represent “an ornamental fire-screen 
of poppies !” 

These last thirty-eight are of the salt of 
the community, and of far too generous a 
mind to win prizes by slavishly believing a 
“* What is it?” to bea What itis. The Puzzle 
Editor, indezd, is very sorry that there are 
no £5 notes for distribution among such 
competitors as the lady who saw in our 
picture of a pansy the resemblance to a wild- 
duck nestling, and the gentleman who thought 
it more like the chin of awhite mouse. The 
next “ What is it” follows. 


is it? 





If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle 
Sunpay Macazineg, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will as 
usual give £5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


right we will divide that amount equally among them. 


Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money 1n any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by September 25, 1902. 


the November Number. 


The result will be published in 








HE was a dear old body, and, like 
all old women in hospital wards 
she went by the generic name of 
“Granny.” But as there were two 

other old ladies a'veady bearing that title in 
the Women’s Accident Ward of St. Chads’, 
she was calied, to distinguish her from these, 
“Granny three.” She was put into number 
three bed, and it was not very long before 
her cheery old face became quite a feature 
of the ward. You could not imagine a more 
cheerful soul, though how she contrived to 
be so serene it was difficult to understand. 

Granny had been brought in because 
her leg was badly fractured. Poor old 
body! ‘They picked her up in the street, 
close to the gates of the hospital, where a 
great waggon had run over her, and for the 
first few days after her arrival, it was a very 
white and silent Granny who lay in number 
three bed. But after those first days, she 
became one of the chattiest and liveliest 
patients, and everybody in the ward began 
to wonder how they had existed so long 
without her. Her bed was nearly opposite 
the door, and when you came in, you at 
once caught sight of her fun”y old brown 
face, wizened like a piece of crumpled 
parchment, out of which her black eyes 
looked at you keenly and shrewdly. She 
always had a smile and a gay word for the 
nurses who passed her bed, and the drezsers 
and ward clerks delighted in her. 

She was a clever old lady, full of the 
observation and intelligence of her class ; 
and her judgment of people and things 
was rarely at fault. 

‘She was a reel lidy, she was,” Granny 
said one Cty, speaking of the matron of 
a small hospital in which she had once been 
a patient.: 

“What’s a real lady then, Granny ?” the 
nurse to whom the remark was addressed, 
retorted with a smile: 

“A lidy, nuss? Why a lidy’s one as 
don’t mind ’oo she talks to, and dresses 
plain but good—plain but good,” Granny 
repeated emphatically. 
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The patients looked upon the old lady as 
a veritable godsend. She was so chatty, 
so full of humorous anecdote, that more 
often than not she kept the ward in roars of 
laughter. But she was also a most tender- 
hearted old soul, the pain and the misery 
of others never failed to draw from her ex- 
pressions of sympathy and kindliness. She 
was invariably ready to cheer those who were 
downhearted ; to point out silver linings to 
the blackest clouds, to suggest possible turn- 
ings in the longest lanes. 

Yet her own lot certainly did not appear 
to have been of the brightest, although it 
never seemed to dawn upon her that her 
long struggle with existence had possessed 
even the elements of tragedy. 

“ Well!” she said one day, when talking 
to her nurse during the process of her 
morning toilet, “me and my old man we’ve 
’a ’ad many ’appy days, if we’ve ’ad the 
other sort too. Bless yer, we was as ’appy 
as two people could be in our little room, 
couldn’t afford more’n than the one room 
my dear—’ouses is a long price in London, 
ain’t they, and we always had just the one 
room. Kep’ it nice, I did too, though 
it ain’t fer me to say that, but there, I never 
could a-bear a mucky room.” 

«« And had you many children, Granny ?” 
Nurse Lena asked. 

“Three of ’em, I ’ad nuss, and buried 
one, and the other two they’ve gone out of 
England long ago. They was boys, them 
two, I buried my only gal; and the boys, 
when they got to be big, there was nothin’ 
for it but they must go to Australy, and 
I ain’t ’eard nothin’ about them, not for 
years and years. Me and my old man, we're 
left alone now.” 

“ And where is your husband, Granny ?” 
Nurse Lena asked, wondering a little that 
he had not been to see his wife, when they 
were evidently so affectionate a couple. 

Granny’s bright eyes clouded, her cherry 
voice shook a little. 

“ Ah! my dear, ’tis mighty sad for us; 
’e was took bad with the paralysis a year 
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and more back, and I ’ad to let ’im go to 
the work’us infirmary ; it pretty near broke 
my pore old ’eart, but I ’ad to let ’im go. I 
couldn’t keep the two of us, me bein’ a old 
woman, and ’e that ’elpless pore dear, after 
’e was took bad, and so.” Granny’s voice 
broke, “I ’ad to let them take ’im to the 
infirmary.” 

«But you are not,” Nurse Lena began, 
and Granny interrupted her quickly. 

*‘No, no, my dear, I ain’t in the ’ouse, 
that was what you was goin’ to say, wasn’t 
yer? No, I lived in our little room, our 
little ome it was, till I broke my leg, and 
come in ’ere. But I don’t know whatever 
I am ’a goin’ to do when I gets out o’ this. 
I shan’t never be able to make up the rent 
of all the time I’ve been here, not unless 
I puts away all my bits of things.” 

“ But how do you ever manage, Granny, 
as it is?” the nurse said kindly; “ surely you 
could not manage to do very hard work ?” 

“ Not to say hard work, my dear, but I 
could go a errand now and again for a 
neighbour, and earn a bit that way, and 
mind the babies for them as was out all day, 
and do a bit o’ needlework I could, too. 
Oh! I could make my six shilling a week, 
nuss,” the old lady said proudly, “and 
pay my rent reg’lar too.” 

“Oh! Granny, only six shillings a week, 
surely you would be more happy and com- 
fortable if you did go into the house, and 
wouldn’t you be nearer your husband there 
too ?” 

Granny smiled and shook her head. 

“ My room, well! it’s ‘ome nuss, that’s 
’ow I looks at it. Me and my pore dear we 
made it nice like, and we lived in it nigh on 
fifty years, and bless yer, you comes to love 
a place after that. And [I wouldn’t be 
no nearer my pore dear, not if I was in th’ 
’ouse, cos ’e’s in the infirmary, and that’s 
a long way from the ’ouse. When I’m at 
‘ome I goes to see ’im every week, and I feels 
more free and independent like. Oh! I 
ain’t got much to complain of, ’ceptin’ my 
pore dear bein’ bad, that cuts my ’eart. But 
God’s been very good to me all my life.” 

“T ain’t got much to complain of.” The 
words rang in Nurse Lena’s ears as she wert 

about her work. Not much to complain of ! 
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And only earning six shillings a week, and 
her husband paralysed and away from her! 
“But God’s been very good to me all my 
life.” Nurse Lena thought of the plucky 
old woman with a sudden sense of admira- 
tion. 

It never would have dawned upon Granny 
that she was anything in the way of a heroine, 
and she just went or in her cheery old way, 
keeping those round her happy, and always 
being happy and grateful herself, until one 
day she suddenly began to flag, and it was 
very evident that she was not nearly so well. 

When the visiting surgeon came that after- 
noon, he looked down at her with a graver 
face than usual. To him—as to others—the 
old woman had appealed by her constant 
brightness and pluck. 

“TJ am very sorry, Granny,” he said 
kindly, “but I am afraid the leg is not 
quite as well as it was.” 

“Well, I’m sorry too sir,” she answered, 
“but I knows you’ve ’a done your best, and 
will do your best.” 

“Yes Granny, I have, and I will. But I 
am afraid that I shall have to do something 
more serious for you, if we want to give 
you a chance of getting really well.” 

“Something more serious?” Granny’s 
shrewd eyes scanned the surgeon’s face. 

Yes,” he hesitated a moment, then went 
on gently, “I think that we can do nothing 
more for you Granny—unless—we can take 
away that leg which is hurting you.” 

‘* Take away my leg? D’yer mean doctor 
that I’ve got to lose my leg? Whatever’ll I 
do without it?” And just for an instant 
the brave old voice faltered. Then her 
courage seemed to return to her. 

“ T ain’t meanin’ to complain,” she said, 
almost apologetically. “ You've all done 
the very best you could for me, doctors and 
nusses and all; and if you say as my pore 
old leg’s got to go, why I ain’t goin’ to say 
nothin’ agin it. But—it’s hard to think 
how I'll get work without my leg—me bein’ 
used to runnin’ errands and such.” 

The surgeon gently touched the work-worn 
hand that lay on the coverlet. A little lump 
came into his throat as he saw the blue 
veins upon it, and the signs it bore of hard, 
patient toil. 
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You mustn’t worry too much Granny,” 
he said, “you will soon learn to use a 
crutch, and be as nimble as ever.” 

But the shrewd old eyes that still met his 
steadily had a strange look in them, which 
made his own suddenly grow dim. 

For the next day or so, though Granny 
made a great effort to be as cheerful and 
chatty as before, it palpably was an effort, 
and she often lapsed into silence, when her 
eyes grew far away and wistful. 

“ What is it Granny?” Nurse Lena said 
to her, on one of these occasions ; “is there 
anything I can do for you ?” 

Granny shook her head. 

“No thank you, my dear, I was just ’a 
thinkin’ about my pore old man, and wishin’ 
I could see ’im for a bit. Yer see we ain’t 
never bin parted so long before, not in all 
our married life. Before ’e went to the 
infirmary, we ’adn’t never bin a day apart, 
and I wouldn’t ’a let ’im go, but that I 
couldn’t do for ’im as they does for ’im there. 
But every week I’ve ’a bin to see ’im, every 
week, and I know ’e’s achin’ to see ’is old 
woman, same as I’m achin’ to see ’im.” 

Granny’s voice broke ; her eyes filled with 
tears ; and Nurse Lena's own voice shook as 
she answered. 

“T can quite understand how you feel 
Granny, and it is hard for you. [I'll tell 
you what I’lldo. IT’ll go to the infirmary 
when I am off duty to-morrow, and see 
your husband and tell him about you.” 

**God bless you,” the old woman said. 
‘“‘Tt’ll do my pore chap good to hear about 
me, not that there’s very good news to tell. 
But ’e’ll like to hear about ’is old woman all 
the same.” 

Next day Nurse Lena went off to the 
distant infirmary, bearing loving greetings 
from Granny to the bedridden old man, 
whose one desire seemed to be to send a 
cheering message to his wife. 

‘* Tell ’er not to fret,” he said, “say as 
‘er old man’s a’ thinkin’ of ’er all the time. 
Tell ’er not to worrit about ’er leg. But I 
wish it was me as ’ad to lose a leg, and not 
my pore old gal. Tell ’er to keep her 
sperrits up.” 

The message seemed to have a wonder- 
fully cheering effect upon Granny, and she 
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went through her operation with all her wonted 
pluck and serenity. But two days later she 
began to develop symptoms which made the 
surgeon’s face look grave again, and the 
nurses whispered to one another that poor 
old Granny Three was never going back 
to the little room that she called ‘“ home.” 

‘** And she loved her little home so dearly,” 
Nurse Lena said, almost tearfully, to the 
sister of the ward, “ she always told me how 
nice she kept it, and of the treasures she and 
her old husband had collected. And it was 
such a puzzle to her to think how she should 
manage when she left the hospital. She 
said she should have so many back weeks of 
rent to pay, and that her landlord had been 
so good in keeping the room for her whilst 
she was ill because she was such a good 
tenant! And then, after a bit she would 
end by saying, ‘ Well, God’s been good to 
me all my life, maybe He'll help me out of 
this difficulty too.’” 

“T think He is going to help her out of 
it,” the sister said gently. And Granny her- 
self saw everything in that light too, and 
although each day she grew weaker, and her 
face became more drawn and white, and her 
bright eyes dimmed, yet the serene old soul 
never appeared to lose its hopeful outlook. 

“T ain’t goin’ back ’ome agin,” she said 
to Nurse Lena, one evening, when the sun- 
light shining into the ward lit up her worn 
face into something akin to beauty, “ Doctor, 
’e don’t need to tell me I’m ’a goin’ to die. 
It seems mighty queer to have doctors and 
all takin’ such care of me, and makin’ so 
much of me. ‘They’ve all ’a done their best, 
but I know I ain’t ’a goin’ to get better. I 
shan’t ’ave to learn to walk on them crutches 
after all,” and Granny smiled faintly. 

“I wish we could have made you better, 
Granny,” Nurse Lena said. 

“ Now, don’t you go fer to worry about 
me, my dear. I ain’t afraid to die, bless 
yer; and you’ve all a’ done your best. It 
seems queer as I won’t see my little room 
again, and all the bits of things me and my 
old man got together, and our best tea-pot 
and all. But there, we brought nothin’ into 
the world, and we can’t carry nothin’ out, 
and what ’ud I be wantin’ with tea-pots and 
such up yonder ?” 

















She was silent for a few minutes; then 
she spoke again, and her voice was very 
wistful. 

«“ But the worst of all is to go without 
sayin’ good-bye to my old man: that’s what 
seems to cut me most. Not as I ought to 
grieve,” she added hastily, as though she 
felt she had been grumbling unnecessarily, 
“ for t'would come harder on him if ’e was 
to see me go... . And ‘tis better as I 
should go first, to get ready for ’im, that’s 
the way as I look at it nuss. A man’s a 
pore creature at settlin’ ’isself in, and makin’ 
*isself comfortable in a noo place; and my 
pore dear ’ud feel strange like if ’e was to get 
to the many mansions first, and me not there. 
Like as not,” she added simply, “’e’d lose 
‘is way, and never find the mansion as was 
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meant fer us. . . . It'll be queer too to have 
a mansion, after livin’ in one room all my life 
wort it nuss,- but... bit... 2” “He 
voice grew suddenly faint ; “it'll be beautiful 
to be togetheragain, me...and... my 
pore dear.” She shut her eyes wearily. 
The sunset glory faded slowly from her 
bed, but a lingering ray still fell over her 
face, and all at once her eyes opened wide. 
They were full of brightness, and for a 
second her voice was almost strong. 
“Tell... my old man... I’m gone 
toget... our . mansion . . . ready. 
It’s one... of the... many mansions 
.. inmy .. . Father’s House.” 
And then Granny’s eyes closed again in the 
long long sleep which knows no waking 
here. 


2A» 
Christ Calls You 


By the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


HE three sweetest words that have 
ever fallen on human ears are 
these three spoken by Jesus Christ, 
“Come unto me!” All the 

libraries of human philosophy, if boiled 
down to their essence, connot compare with 
them. To whom is this cordial invitation 
addressed? It is to every one; and if, my 
dear reader, you have never come, it is to 
you directly. Observe how short and simple 
and summary is the call. It is the urgency 
of love. Come! cries the hospitable Master 
of the Gospel feast ; my supper is prepared 
and all things are ready. Come! cries the 
voice of yearning affection ; you have stayed 
away too long; I have a great gift for you; 
whosoever cometh unto me hath eternal life! 
Love is always urgent, and divine authority 
has a right to be. As if it were not enough 
for Jesus Christ to utter the gracious invita- 
tion himself, the closing words of your Bible 
re-echo the call, “ The Spirit and the bride 
Say,come! And let him that heareth say 
come! And let him that is athirst come! 
and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” These last words sound like 
a melody from the music of heaven 


No less a personage than the Son of God 
presents to you this most pressing invitation, 
and holds out to you the supreme induce- 
ment of sins forgiven, heart purified, and a 
new lifé imparted which will go on enlarging 
and brightening to alleternity. Jesus Christ 
does not present to you a system of doctrine 
and ask you to study it; He does not paint 
for you an ideal and ask you to admire it; 
He offers you himself. It is a person, not a 
system that you need ; a person who atones 
for your sins, a person who teaches you how 
to live, a person who is able to help you; 
yea, a person who will enter into your inmost 
soul and abide there as a constant presence 
and an almighty power. Jesus says to you, 
“ He that hath the Son hath life.” The most 
extraordinary man in the first century de- 
clared, “I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me; and the life I live is by faith on the 
Son of God.” 

Perhaps you attend some Christian church, 
and enjoy a good sermon, and often read 
your Bible and accept it as the inspired 
Word of God. You may often pray, and 
even intend to become a Christian before 
you die. But churches, sermons, Bible- 
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reading, prayers, and good intentions do 
not save your soul. Jesus Christ makes the 
Christian. He says, “Come to me.” The 
Holy Spirit saith, “Come”; and of all the 
multitudes who were seen by John as prais- 
ing God in the white robes of heaven, it is 
declared that they had “ washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

‘‘ Just how shall I come to Christ?” To 
this proper question I would reply that 
* coming ” implies action on your part; it is 
more than an opinion, a feeling or a desire. 
It is a positive step. The only faith in 
Christ that is of the least avail is the faith 
that acts. In two ways your faith may act— 
prayer and practice. Your sins lie as a 
heavy score against you; pray fervently for 
forgiveness. Your heart is unclean; pray 
for cleansing. You are morally weak, de- 
plorably weak ; pray for strength. All this 
prayer will not avail if you do nothing 
toward the answering of your own petitions. 
Obey Christ! Begin to do what He bids 
you. This means a ready, sincere, con- 
scientious obedience to a new Master. The 
first thing you do simply to obey Jesus 
Christ marks the change; that is the first 
evidence of conversion. 

Christ is very gentle and patient and kind 
with new beginners who are sincere in com- 
ing to him. He says, “ Learn of me” in 
very much the same way that a loving 
mother directs and helps her baby who is 
making his first attempts at walking. Re- 
member that you are dealing with a divine 
all-powerful Person, who can act and does 
act directly on you and me in a supernatural 
fashion, promises His supernatural help to 
you in the coming; and when you begin to 
obey Him, he tenderly says to you, “ My 
burden I will make light; my yoke is lined 
with love; my grace is sufficient for you.” 
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“Tf I come to Christ, must I not deny 
myself and take up a cross?” Yes, you 
must deny sinful self. There is hardly a 
noble deed to be wrought in this world but 
it requires self-denial of some sort. Jesus 
Christ does not make Christians simply to 
make them comfortable; He provides no 
palace cars for transportation of self-coddling 
disciples. It is what you and I give up for 
Christ and our fellow men that makes us 
rich. Rejoice that He who bore our sins 
on the cross seeks to have us “bear ove 
another’s burdens ” and so fulfil the law of 
love. Do not, I entreat you, bargain for a 
cheap and easy religion. Following Christ 
brings some uphill climbs, but victory and 
holy joys await us at the top; crosses then 
will turn into shining crowns. 

His gracious promise is, **Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest.” Don’t mis- 
understand that pregnant word. It does 
not mean idleness or heaven in advance. 
There is no such crushing load of bondage 
as sin. The Redeemer Christ, at infinite 
cost, died to relieve you of that load of 
damning guilt ; you can only find relief by 
accepting Him as your substitute, your 
Sacrifice and your Saviour. The rest that 
is promised you is a soul-rest. Money or 
fame cannot purchase that. The sweet 
sense of forgiven sin, the peace with God 
which conversion brings, the repose which 
you will feel when conscience tells you that 
you are right—just as the compass needle is 
at rest when it points to the Pole—the satis- 
faction of doing good under the inspiration 
of Christ within you, the glorious assurance 
of heaven at last; all these are held out to 
you in that loving hand that was wet with 
tears and red with atoning blood. Can you 
refuse such a call as that? On your “Yes” 
or ‘“‘No” to Christ hangs your destiny to all 
eternity. 
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I. Some Personal Talk— An Autumn Holiday in Scotland 


CoNTINUING our consideration of where to 
go for an autumn holiday, I will again con- 
fine myself to places where I myself have 
stayed. September and October are delight- 
ful months in the Highlands, the colouring in 
the autumn being more beautiful than at any 
other time, but it is well to note that many 
of the steamers cease running on Septem- 
ber 30. A well-known writer declares that 
“travelling in Scotland is more expen- 
sive than elsewhere ;” his experience is pro- 
bably confined to hotels, for at almost all 
the most lovely places rooms are more 
reasonable than at English watering-places, 
and except in August many hotels receive 
visitors et pension for exceptionally moderate 
terms—the Argyll Arms, Inveraray, is one 
such, Even at a place so near Balmoral as 
Braemar, a clergyman and his wife “ were 
most comfortably housed, where the cooking 
and attendance are excellent, for a pound per 
week,” and a lady told me last month she 
had a sittingroom and bedroom in the 
same neighbourhood for twenty-five shillings 
per week, The great difficulty is the very 
limited accommodation. At Dunvegan, in 
Skye, I have known people put up at a most 
delightful farm, where the cost of board and 
lodging, including a liberal supply of cream 
and fruit, was only twenty-five shillings 
weekly. I constantly hear of the great 
kindness of Highlanders in unfashionable 
places, who, from pure -good-heartedness, 
take in strangers who can find no lodgings 
vacant. 

As health is a first consideration with many 
people, it may be well to say that most of 
the very pretty places in the Kyles of Bute 





are relaxing, and although the same term 
cannot be applied to some of the places on 
the west coast, facing the open sea or on high 
ground, speaking generally, north and east 
are more bracing. Before entering more 
into detail I should like to say that all the 
suggestions made last month for possible ill- 
ness at the sea-side are doubly necessary for 
out-of-the-world places where chemists are 
unknown! In addition to a hot-water bottle, 
simple restoratives and medicine for emergen- 
cies, two pairs of boots with thick soles, 
warm wraps, and an extra rug for your bed 
are very necessary—for it is not unusual to 
find only one top blanket! Candles, candle- 
sticks, a folding row of pegs for dresses and 
coats, and extra towels, greatly add to your 
comfort. 

Inquiry as to the relative price of tickets 
is always advisable. Travelling North from 
Newcastle the year before last, I found I 
could have had a ticket for half the sum had 
I known beforehand, that having only a fort- 
night to spare I could have taken advantage 
of the last holiday arrangements of the sea- 
son, but railway officials do not volunteer 
this information. Most Londoners will pro- 
bably stay one night at least en route. To 
those who wish to evunomise I would say the 
very best hotels are generally the cheapest, 
and in Scotland there is a good one at 
most large stations. To many of us three 
shillings for a ¢able-@héte breakfast is an 
unsatisfactory way of parting with money, 
and everybody does not know that nowadays 
most hotels provide tea or coffee, rolls, 
butter, and toast for one shilling. 

Those of my readers who do not know 
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Scotland will probably prefer to stay the 
night at Edinburgh rather than Glasgow, as 
there is more to see of historic interest in 
the capital (but if you propose taking the 
steamer at Greenock, the latter is more con- 
venient). Holyrood Palace; John Knox’s 
house in the Canongate, with its quaint 
hostelries ; the picturesque Court House, 
built in the reign of King James; the 
Castle; the High Street, and striking situa- 
tion of the town make Edinburgh a peculiarly 
interesting place. 

If you have much luggage it is often cheaper 
to take a second-class ticket. This year a 
first box of books necessitated my travel- 
ling in unaccustomed luxury, for I found I 
should have to pay more than the difference 
in fare for excess weight. In a similar case 
a good sleeper, by paying the five shillings 
extra for a sleeping berth and starting by 
a night train, saves one day at an hotel. 
The express leaving London at 11.50 arrives 
at Glasgow at 7.58, and Greenock at 9.6. 
The boats wait for the night trains from 
Euston, St.Pancras, and King’s Cross. Bad 
sailors who dislike the long sail to Oban or 
Inverness, although it is seldom rough in the 
Kyles of Bute, can go by train, arriving at 
Oban a little after four. If fine, however, I 
would suggest the steamer to Inveraray, coach 
(2.25) to Dalmally, and on to Oban by 
train, arriving at 6.30; you then see the 
Kyles of Bute, Loch Fyne, Loch Awe—to 
say nothing of a lovely drive. This arrange- 
ment necessitates the staying the night at 
Oban. If you go by train or boat direct to 
Oban you can reach Ballachulish at 6.40 the 
same evening and avoid breaking the journey. 
I can imagine nothing more exquisitely 
lovely than the sail from Oban to Balla- 
chulish on a fine September evening, the 
impressive hills—higher than any others in 
the Highlands—the picturesque lochs and 
islands, the myriad reflections, and finally 
beautiful Ben Cruachan and the mountains 
of Glencoe, making a combination which 
defies description. Arrived at Ballachulish, 
or Onich on the opposite side, those who 
want a restful holiday will find it almost 
occupation enough to sit out with a book 
and gaze in wonder at the beauties on every 
side. Never shall I forget a visit. My first 
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impressions of the rich brown colouring of 
the foreground, the reflection on sea and 
shore, the distant horizon, the scent of new- 
mown hay through the open window, the 
pacing of a Highland piper up and down 
the terrace, where he played while we were at 
dinner, the peep of Glencoe—beyond and 
over the whole place a sort of Sunday peace. 
From Ballachulish you can go up the Crinan 
Canal to Inverness, or you may prefer to 
return to Oban, for the town is well worth 
a visit. It is full of interest to all who care 
for poetic legend and church history. 

Steamers to Mull and the Isle of Skye 
leave Oban several times a week during the 
season. If I remember right, we were about 
eleven hours getting there. 

Very romantic stories are told about Mull 
and one of the Lords of the Isles, and every- 
where one hears reminiscences of Prince 
Charlie. On Tuesdays the steamer stops for an 
hour at Loch Scavaig to give tourists an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the wonderful Loch Coruisk. 
I cannot advocate a very hurried visit to 
Skye, the largest of the Hebrides. One 
wants some time to drink in the spirit of 
the place and hear some of the endless - 
stories and legends. Portree is the capital 
of the island, and from here you can drive 
to Loch Coruisk and Sligachan (nine and 
a half miles). There is a coach daily to 
Dunvegan, on the west of the island, although 
it did not happen to be running when I was 
there, and we thought ourselves fortunate to 
get seats in the mail cart, driving twenty- 
three and a half miles late in the evening. 
At Dunvegan Macleod of Macleod lives. 
His castle dates back to the ninth century. 
This part of Skye is famous for its hereditary 
race of pipers. Skye was the home of Flora 
Macdonald, and near the Quiraing her house, 
where she entertained Johnson and Boswell, 
is to be seen.- 

I must not forget that some of my readers 
may prefer the scenery described by Sir 
Walter Scott. Callander is a good centre 
for the Scotch lakes. To my mind the 
lake country cannot be compared to a 
wild heathery moor and a distant horizon, 
although there are some lovely bits along the 
shores of Loch Vennachar, Loch Lomond, 
&e. E. H. 
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Il. Women of Worth and Work 


“Marianne Farningham” 

“ MARIANNE FARNINGHAM” or to give 
her the name by which she is known in 
private life, Miss Hearn, is so distinguished 
as a writer and editress that her work as a 
Bible-class leader is oftentimes overlooked. 
And yet she is without doubt one of the 
most successful conductors of a young 
women’s Bible class that could be found. It 
was more than thirty years ago that Miss 
Hearn first began to gather the young 
women of Northampton round her, and now 
the average attendance at her class on 
Sunday afternoons is eighty. Girls of many 
denominations and many classes are to be 
found there, and not one fails to gain by the 
happy intercourse that is-always characteristic 
of Miss Hearn’s band of young women. Fac- 
tory girls, girls in service, school teachers, 
shop-girls, forewomen, all are welcomed to 
the Bible class, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that Miss Hearn is looked upon by the 





(Draycott, photographer, Northampton) 


Miss Hearn, better known as “ Marianne Far- 
ningham,” the gifted writer of religious 
stories, articles, and poems 
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members almost as their mother while to 
each other the young women are as sisters. 

Now that she is getting on in years Miss 
Hearn naturally is unable, in view of her 
multifarious literary duties to give the class 
so much attention as formerly, but she 
attends as often as she can, and when absent 
has the satisfaction of knowing that her place 
is ably filled by her friend and lieutenant 
Miss Ashton. ‘The meetings are very bright, 
being commenced with singing and prayer, 
and the well-thought out address on the 
International Lesson for the day is heartily 
appreciated by the girls. The class-room is 
a really comfortable apartment, built spe- 
cially for the purpose, and towards the cost, 
the girls themselves subscribed no less asum 
than a hundred pounds. The system known 
in young men’s classes as “scouting” is 
adopted by the girls of Miss Hearn’s band, 
the suggestion having originally been made 
by Miss Ashton. After the evening services 
in the churches and chapels have commenced 
the young women go out into the street in 
pairs, and invite other girls in to the class, 
and so successfully has this scheme worked, 
that a number of the young women thus 
attracted to the class have afterwards joined 
the church. 


“Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens” 
THE good fellowship which exists in the 
class was never better exhibited than at the 
time of a strike in Northampton, when 
several of the members were seriously 
affected. Their companions decided to make 
a collection, and offer the money as a loan 
to those who stood in need of it. The next 
morning twenty pounds was handed to Miss 
Hearn, surely a remarkable sum to be 
collected in so short a time bya class of 
young women. Many a church of opulent 
members might be put to shame by this 
exhibition of generosity and self-sacrifice. 


Miss Hearn’s Young Days 

Miss Hearn was born at Farningham in 
Kent, hence her pseudonym. Her father 
was a deacon of the Baptist Church at 
Eynsford and both he and his wife were 
earnest and _ persevering Sunday-school 
teachers. Soon after she had turned fifteen 
years of aye Miss Hearn herself began to 
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teach in the Sunday-school; and in the various 
towns where her parents lived for the next 
few years she continued this important 
Christian work. Meanwhile she had become 
a teacher in the British schools at North- 
ampton, and in 1857 began her literary 
labours, which have since given her almost 
a world-wide name. She was one of the two 
lady contributors to the first number of the 
Christian World which appeared on April 9, 
1857, the other lady being Mrs. Emma Jane 
Worboise, the novelist. For a number of 
years Miss Hearn continued her teaching 
and at the same time wrote weekly for the 
paper named. At last Mr. James Clarke 
suggested that she should give up the teaching 
and devote her time wholly to literary work 
and this she did with the best possible 
results, 


Advice to Would-be Authors 

For about forty years Miss Hearn has 
been a most cosmopolitan writer. From 
her pen have come stories, poems, articles, 
sketches, and notes, and she has also written 
about a dozen books, one of which “ Girl- 
hood” had a veyy large sale indeed. 
Eighteen years ago she took up the editor- 
ship of the Sunday School Times, and every 
feature of that bright little paper shows 
the handiwork and clever judgment of Miss 
Hearn. 

From one who has had such an all round 
journalistic and literary experience, for so 
long a period, some advice to would-be young 
authors will no doubt prove interesting. 
Miss Hearn believes that all who wish to 
write should first of all read, and she 
earnestly advocates a careful study of the 
great masters like Ruskin before any 
attempt is made to become an author. The 
great mistake of young aspirants for literary 
honours, is, thinks Miss Hearn, that they 
begin to write too soon and do not take 
sufficient pains over their work. But she 
is far from discouraging budding authors, 
and when it becomes her painful duty, as 
editress to reject a manuscript, she does so, 
not with the stereotyped form “the Editor 
regrets, &c.,” but with a nice encouraging 
letter, often pointing out the faults of a 
young beginner. 
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In the Mission Field 


Ir has been said often that the Mission 
Field does not want people who will not be 
missed at home. If it were an infallible 
recommendation for a young missionary that 
she should be distinctly missed from the 
circles and work with which she was con- 





Miss Eva Gibson 


nected when at home, then Miss Eva Gibson 
must indeed be well qualified for her work 
at Fyzabad, North India, where she is labour- 
ing zealously at the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission Station. 


A Y.W.C.A. Worker 


Miss Gipson was one of the most devoted 
and energetic workers forthe Young Women’s 
Christian Association at Dover, and it was 
with mixed feelings that her departure for the 
foreign field was received by her fellow 
members. A farewell tea was given in the 
institute room, just before she left, and a 
purse and an autograph album were presented 
to the young volunteer by a hundred of her 
sister members of the Y.W.C.A., “ asa token 
of their loving appreciation of her work and 
of gratitude to God for the long time He had 
allowed her to minister among them.” 

One of the members described the feelings 
of the others very aptly by saying that they 
were all ‘glad-sorry” that Miss Gibson was 
leaving Dover for India. 
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In India 

SIncE settling down to the Zenana work 
at Fyzabad, Miss Gibson has written home 
her impressions of the country and people. 
“] have fairly started work now with my 
Munshi,” she says, “I shall be glad of much 
prayer from my friends at home. I long to 
be able to speak to the sad, sad hearts of the 
love of Jesus. Truly until I came out I had 
no idea of what heathendom was. The 
scenes in the Bazaar make one feel sick at 
heart, and we feel deeply the need of a close 
walk with Jesus ; but we have a mighty God 
on our side, and it is in His name and His 
strength we go forth, We know that He 
is able to save these souls, and so we take 
courage. It is getting hot here already, but 
so far I am enjoying it.” 

Miss Gibson is engaged to be married to 
Mr. Hicks, missionary at Motihari, and in a 
few months’ time she is to proceed thither 
for her wedding. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 
IX.—THE ‘‘ AULD KIRK ” AND THE NEW. 


THE parish of Moulin boasts two churches, 
like many another. The “ Auld Kirk ” was 
built before Moulin became a village, and 
lies in a hamlet halfway to Sunninglaw. The 
Free stands on a mound, overlooking the 
countryside, and the population of the neigh- 
bourhood is divided between the two. 

It is a beautiful drive on a Sunday morn- 
ing, towards the ancient kirk of Moulin. 
The road leads over the brig of Devon, 
between waving fields of corn, past Miss 
Maingay’s gay little garden, past the smithy’s, 
and a row of white cottages, down a long, 
straight avenue shaded with elms and oaks, 
past the undulating pastures where the laird 
of Briglands keeps his Highland cattle, and 
down upon a little hamlet where the auld kirk 
was built, more than a hundred years ago. 
As for its architecture, no one could admire 
it. The shape is almost square, the pulpit 
at the east end, long windows at each side, 
and straight rows of pews looking up at the 
windows. Three sloping galleries run round 
the three sides, and these accormmodate the 


lairds and their households. 
XXXI—53 
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Outside the church is plain whitewash, 
roofed with slate. This in itself is not 
picturesque, but the huge, stately elms throw 
long shadows over the building, and when 
the people assemble in their gay Sunday 
clothes, always in time for a good “crack” 
before service, the bright little groups often 
form quite a picture. ‘The three lairds arrive 
about ten minutes too soon, in order that their 
coachmen may have time to put up, and thus 
a great deal of chat goes on atthe church door. 

As everywhere else in Scotland, the 
disruption caused a commotion in Moulin. 
The people loved their quaint old church ; 
but their beloved minister joined the 
movement. They also admired and re- 
spected their minister, yet they had a fear . 
and dislike of change, and a feeling that this 
was a fearful leap.in the dark. As to patron- 
age, who could choose better than the 
laird? He had chosen Dr. Miller, could 
any church do better? There were lengthy 
conclaves in the graveyard after service, at 

Miss Maingay’s counter and round the fire 
at Boushill farm. The farmer himself was 
a tremendous Conservative, of the kind that 
are born, not made, and he determined to 
stick by the Auld Kirk “ whatever.” His 
contention was that if reforms could be 
made, it was wrong to leave the church of 
one’s fathers, and he thought he had won the 
day, and that all the village was behind him, 
but he had not reckoned with the women of 
Moulin. 

The minister’s wife, a douce little soul, 
became a champion of the Free Church as 
soon as her husband. They had but fifty 
pounds a year, besides the stipend, the 
manse, and the glebe, and as they had on 
this to feed a family of four, it was felt that 
their opinions were almost heroic. 

On the day of the disruption Mrs. Miller 
left the manse. As she turned the key on her 
home of fifteen years the children cried and 
whimpered around her. But Mrs. Millerstood 
calm and dry-eyed. “Do not cry,” she said, 
“ but thank God instead. Your father might 
have been taken from us, then you would 
have been homeless indeed. Instead, he is 
called to nobler service, and though we are 
penniless, the Lord will provide.” 

It was said that Timmie overheard these 
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words, but whether it was Timmie or any one 
else they spread like wildfire over Moulin. 
That night there was a conclave round 
Miss Maingay’s counter. The women forgot 
to put their children to bed ; and it is even 
said that Kirsty forgot her knitting. This I 
hardly feel able to believe, as she talked so 
much faster when her needles were flying ; 
but anyhow her battle for the “ Auld Kirk ” 
was long and fierce, and the memory of it is 
still retained in Moulin, On the other 
nand, the villagers had seen Mrs. Miller 
facing starvation, and that was an argument 
not even Kirsty could overcome. So it was 
decided that a new church and a new manse 
should be built, and happily for the peace of 
the community the husbands, who were 
away at Boushill, came almost unanimously 
to the same conclusion. 

I often wondered why Kirsty differed so 
strongly from many of her neighbours. One 
day, however, I heard a tale, and it seemed 
to me to explain many things. 

Long before the disruption there were a 
set of preachers called the “ Men from Ross.” 
They were a kind of amateur salvationist, 
quite as earnest, quite as enthusiastic, and 
so narrow in their tenets that they would 
have left poor Calvin far behind. Not much 
is now remembered of their preaching, except 
that they inveighed against umbrellas, sun- 
shades and goloshes, declaring that these 
were a means of refusing such weather as 
heaven had sent. Umbrellas they christened 
‘‘ devil’s shades,” which occasioned some 
comment in the climate of the Ochills. 

In those days Kirsty was a lass of seven- 
teen. Among “the quality” it was the 
fashion to wear poke bonnets, with little 
curls and flowers inside; and as Kirsty’s 
natural curls were of the most bewitching 
order, she did not see why she should not 
show them off as well. Meanwhile the 
advent was announced of a “Man from 
Ross.” Kirsty,a true “ sermon-taster,” could 
not resist the temptation. On the first day 
of ‘the preachings” she stepped out in her 
clean white gingham, her brown umbrella 
and her-dainty poke bonnet. The green 
hill-side was already crowded with listeners, 
and Kirsty arrived a little late. ‘lhe preacher 
was descantirg upon the wiles of the world, 
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the flesh and the devil, but his eagle eye had 
caught the newcomer. “TI see,” he cried 
with his Highland accent, “I see a lass 
before me that has come with a defil’s shade. 
She will be refusing the weather heaven has 
sent her. When the sun is shining she 
will be making a shadow” (“most people 
do that,” said the irrepressible Timmie, but 
the preacher silenced him with a glance of 
scorn), “and when heaven sends its tempests 
she will be trying to keep them off. And I 
see her,” his voice rose to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm, “‘I see her with the cur-r-ls of 
fanity on each side of her face, and I can 
tell her, and may she nefer forget it, that 
many are the cur-r-ls on the defil’s wig!” 

Whatever was the force of this terrific 
threat none of the preacher’s followers have 
ever been able to tell me; but it was suffi- 
cient to cure Kirsty of “fancy religions.” 
To the horror of the assembled congrega- 
tion she spread her “ defil’s shade ” (a gleam 
of sunlight had illumined the hill-side) picked 
up her white skirts, tilted her nose in the 
air, and marched unconcernedly down the 
highroad. From that day to this she went 
nowhere but to “the Established,” and in 
the days of the disruption she was a staunch 
supporter of the “ Auld Kirk.” 

The “ Free” was built on the top of a 
high mound, overlooking the whole of the 
village. Another church had long been 
needed, but there had never been money 
enough to build it. Noy a wave of en- 
thusiasm swept over the land, and while the 
rich gave of their abundance, the poor 
denied themselves even food and drink to 
help. Nancy Gregson, with her ten children, 
managed to spare something out of her 
earnings, even “Tatty Bogles,” the _half- 
witted tramp betoke himself to weeding (an 
occupation his soul abhorred) in order to 
have something to put into the plate. The 
-“ Established” saw they must rally round 
their clergy, and helped with a will they had 
never shown before. And when the heat 
and bitterness of those stormy days had 
passed, it was seen that great good had been 
wrought in the land, for while churches were 
raised where before there had been none, the 
wave of self-denial never entirely ebbed 
away. 
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The Month that holds the Scales 

SEVENTH month, September, is still our 
name for the ninth month of the year; so 
is eighth month for the tenth, ninth for the 
eleventh, and tenth, December, for the twelfth 
and last. ‘The reason, of course, is that the 
year used, in 
Roman days, to 
begin with 
March, and that 
when = January 
was made the 
first month in- 
stead of it, the 
old Latin names 
were not altered. 
In Saxon it was 
called “the bar- 
ley month,” be- 
cause then the 
reapers cut the 
barley from 
which men 
brewed their ale, 
and in our own 
day September is 
one of the most important months of the 
year because it is the month of the Festival 
of Thanksgiving for the Harvest Home. 

Then, too, it is ‘‘ the Month that holds the 
Scales,” the month of the Autumnal Equinox, 
when night and day are, as they were in 
March at the Spring Equinox, of equal 
length, for it holds the scales quite level, so 
that they shall both have even measure and 
each the same length of time. 




















Feast of Ingathering 


A VERY interesting book might be made if 
some one were to get together all the most 


Evenings 
with the 


Childrea 


beautiful hymns and poems and _ the test 
sermons, articles, and stories that have been 
written about the Harvest Home of all times 
and countries. Here, in our own land, it 
has, under one name or another, been held 
as a Feast of Ingathering “ from time imme- 
morial,” and, apart from the religious cere- 
monies of the celebration, has been made 
by country-folk a very curious and beautiful 
festival. For man sows in hope and reaps 
in gladness, and so it is only natural that 
when those who have worked all the year 
in the fields should give themselves up to 
rejoicing when they have gathered into the 
barns the fruits of their labours, and should 
with festivity and merriment hail the last 
cart-load that tells them that they have got 
their harvest home. Many of you, of course, 
who live in the country are perhaps familiar 
with this, the most gladsome event of the 
field-labourers’ and farmers’ year, and need 
not be told who the Harvest Queen and the 
Corn-Baby are, and what the kirn and the 
«calling of the mare,” and the mell-supper, 
and the “hallowing largess” mean. But, 
one by one, these quaint and pretty customs 
are dying out, and though they are sure to 
linger in remote places for centuries to come, 
the labourer nowadays has contentedly ex- 
changed the old romps and dances, the 
ribboned ahd garlanded carts, and processions 
of lads and lasses in their gayest clothes 
crowned with corn, for extra harvest-pay 
and a harvest supper. But even if the old 
customs die, the gratitude of man for the 
harvests of the earth being safely brought 
home will endure for ever, and this country 
will never give up its Thanksgiving Feast of 
Ingathering, the beautiful Harvest Festival 
of our country places of worship. 










Far and away the best are LILIAN BRUCE 
LEATHAM’s and LovuIsE BaKER’s, for they 
have both caught the real idea of the com- 
petition and, by shortening each of them a 
little, Uncle Phil can make room for both 
of them. Of the rest, ALIZON SLINGSBY’s 
and Fripa PaGeEt’s come decidedly next, 
and both of these ought some day to write 
very well indeed for, though their stories 
are not of the kind that Uncle Phil in- 
tended, they are very nicely written and full 
of promise. The other two prizes go to 
MaccigE Roserts and James T. AITKEN, 
both of whom got the right idea, but have 
not worked it out quite so well as they 
might have done. 


THE FLOWER-FAIRIES’ BALL 
(By Lilian Bruce Leatham) 


Ir was midsummer eve and under a large 
oak-tree in a southern wood, there lay a little 
girl called Pansy, fast asleep. The scent of 
the cowslips and the violets blew across her 
forehead, and as thyme past by she had a 
curious dream. 

It seemed as if all the trees moved back- 
wards in a circle leaving a beautiful ball- 
room carpeted with sweet herbs. 

Then came a rush of wings, and lo! all 
the flowers of the forest, field, and garden 
came hurrying in, for on this date yearly 
there are fairy spirits inside the daisies and 
the buttercups and all their elder sisters and 
brothers. 

“ Are yew coming to the hop?” said a 
clover to a primrose. 

“Yes,” he answered, “ lettuce speedwell 
together. I pine for a waltz, so when you 
are given a programme, forget-me-not.” Then 
they rose and flew like Mercury to the ball- 
room. 

The thrifty clover changed her lady’s slip- 
pers in the cloak-room, and before a Venus’ 
looking-glass arranged a golden feather in 
her hair. 
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The orchestra consisted of six Canterbury 
bells, four ash-leaved trumpets, two hare- 
bells, a bugle, and a viola; and the per- 
formers were paid in all honesty from a 
shepherd’s purse. 

There were very few wall-flowers, only 
some rather plane ladies and one or two 
sensitive plants, some biting stone-crop and 
bitter cress. 

Some of the ball dresses were very pretty, 
lavender, lilac, carnation, and heliotrope 
being the favourite shades. 

During the lancers, a perfect young Adonis 
named Azalea, was dancing with a sage little 
dahlia, to whom he was engaged to be 
married, when suddenly a rocket flew up in 
the sky, and poor Dahlia in alarm fell and 
pricked herself on a thistle plant. “ Help!” 
cried Azalea with a rueful countenance, 
“See, my love lies bleeding.” So old 
Motherwort flew to the rescue, poured some 
balm into Dahlia’s scratches, and bandaged 
her carefully with bindweed. 

Meanwhile the Daffodil girls had been per- 
forming a skirt dance in a corner of the ball- 
room, which had been previously swept by a 
new broom. 

Half way through the barn dance a 
crocus trod on a Miss Hawkweed’s corn, 
whereupon she gave him a box on the ear. 

He got as red as a peony and said, “ What 
an everlasting little thorn you are.” 

“IT don’t care a fig,” she replied. 

Just then supper was announced by a 
scarlet runner ; the guests sat down on toad- 


stools and pulled off their fox-gloves. The 
soup was made from very good stock. The 
wine was poured into king-cups. All sorts 


of goodies and fruits were heaped together 
on the mahogany tables. 

By-and-by the day lilies appeared peeping 
through the forest trees, and seeing them the 
flower-fairies flew away and the ball was 
ended. 

Then Pansy awoke, and found it all had 
been a dream. 
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FAMILY INCIDENTS 
(By Louise Baker) 


Lapy VirGINIA CREEPER had a very 
pretty daughter Jenny and one son who was 
called Sweet William by all who knew him. 
They came of good old Virginian stock, and 
as the old man, Sir Ivy, had been a great 
tobacco merchant (the smoke-plant brand 
and golden-rod cigarettes were his) his widow 
was rich. 

She was very charitable; brought up poor 
Robin, the youngest of the blind Nettles, 
to a life of honesty and thrift, and the dwarf 
Aster, and litthe mad Wort, madder than 
ever in “ the dog-daisies,” as he called them, 
because, he said, “a dog rose at him and a 
frog bit him.” 

They lived in Kent, within hearing of the 
chimes of the Canterbury bells, but every 
year about the same date spent a golden 
thyme at Samphire-by-the-Sea, where the 
beech is lovely and the heath glorious. 

When by the sea their neighbours were 
Mrs. Black Bryony, a dreadful medlar, who 
had two daughters called Petunia and 
Hydrangia (nick-named Bitter-sweet and 
London Pride) and two sons. Adonis was 
a mere rattle. Amaranth was a coxcomb; 
spruce, even to his bachelor’s buttons, but 
rude to his elders and always talking about 
lords and ladies. 

Both were in love with pretty “ Creeping 
Jenny,” with her goldilocks and bright eyes. 

Amaranth wrote poetry to her, everlasting 
this and perennial that, all about Love in a 
Mist and Love lying Bleeding, and garden 
rubbish of that kind. 

Adonis was more lively; got her puff- 
balls for ping-pong, caged monkey-musks and 
ragged robins for her, taught her to ride on 
his horse—chestnut it was—and got up hops 
to amuse her. But he was too lively at last. 
One night he hid in Lady Virginia’s ash-box 
and played pop’lar airs on a bugle inside. 
Next day he shut up some yews from one of 
Drummond’s phlox in “Jenny’s bathing- 
machine, let off rockets out of the brougham 
windows, and sang the Bee and the Honey- 
suckle on the pier with Gipsy Rose. After 
this Jenny refused to speak to him again. 
Before long he married little Polly Anthus, 
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of the Golden Feathers Inn, but they did not 
speed well. He became a pickpocket and 
at last was put in the dock for stealing a 
lady’s purse, a roll of green bays and some 
butter and eggs. Polly became a columbine 
and afterwards went on the stage of the 
Conservatory and made a hit as Mother-o’- 
thousands in Rue-Sage’s play of ‘* The Sweet 
Sultan, or the Cactus up the Gum-tree.” 

As for Amaranth, he got tired of writing 
poetry about Venus’ looking-glass and Hearts 
ease and Forget-me-nots to a girl who was 
like an ice plant to him; he said she was a 
regular Freesia, and as difficult to approach as 
a blessed thistle. So he began writing all 
his verses over again to Major Snapdragon’s 
plane, hybrid daughter Canna (the Indian 
Shot they called her), and before he knew 
where he was the date of the wedding was 
fixed. 

Canna had a nose like a crane’s-bill, a 
regular weasel-snout, fingers like crow’s-foot, 
and a mole as big as a mouse-ear on one 
palm—but then, as they said, she was all 
guinea-grass and moneywort and, after all, 
silver pennies are silver pennies. 

She was married in Indian pink, wearing 
splendid cat’s-eyes, and her going-away frock 
was lavender, with ornaments of oranges and 
Oriental poppies. Her bridesmaids were 
Connie Fir, Ann Tirrhinum, Mary Gold, and 
Bell Flowers, and she had two pages, little 
Bill Berry and Phil Adelphus. 

At the lunch (they all went in pears) she 
went in with young Timothy Grass ; she had 
most savoury posies and cherry pie, and corn 
flower mould with codlins and cream. 

It was at this wedding that Jenny met 
Nasturtium Major, quite a grown-up Eton 
boy, and they fell in love with each other, 
and, later on, he joined the Yeomanry and 
went out to the Egyptian War, where he zot 
the Order of the Arabis, the Turk’s cap, and, 
above all, the Crown Imperial, and came 
home and married Jenny. 

As for Sweet William, he went into the 
Tree Guards, commanded the Gherkins at 
the siege of Dahlia, where, alas, he was killed 
by a discharge of slugs. But before she died 
Lady Virginia had the happiness of reading 
in Cactus a Gromwell’s history of the cam- 
paign, the story of his heroism. 








The Dog from London 


Enjoys a Week in the Country 


II.—TveEspDAy 


ANOTHER fine morning, and so after break- 
fast we all went for a stroll round the 

















But Popsy had to be carried by her 
: master at first 


grounds, Popsy included, but Popsy had to 
be carried by her master at first. For, you 
see, when you come out by the French 
windows which open on to the lawn, there 


You can 
turn to the right, or to the left, or go straight 


are only three ways you can go. 


in front. Now Popsy refused to go to the 
right for that is where the peony-bush is, and 
the little animal was afraid after what had 
happened on Monday,* that the old hen 
might still be waiting forit. So it had to be 
carried past the peony-bush but when it was 
put down it was in high spirits. 

A robin was on the path. “ Popsy catch 
the dicky,” said Perceval; “Good Popsy.’ 
The dog had already seen it and was after it. 
“The little pet loves excitement,” said 
Amelia ; when suddenly “ yelp! yelp !”” What 
was the matter? Nothing. Only the robin 
had hopped under a prickly holly-bush, and 
the little pet had gone in full tilt after it. 
“Yelp! yelp! yelp!” So it had to be 
carried again, and never was a little dog so 
sorryfor pricking its nose as Popsy—nor more 
surprised. It evidently thought the robin red- 
breast had done it, for when, a few minutes 
later, it came upon a chaffinch hopping on 
the terrace, the dog got behind its mistress. 
“That,” said Popsy to itself, “is evidently 
another of these birds that prick your nose.” 

Now Amelia, finding her high heels un- 
suitable for a gravel path, and having the 
train of a long lace morning-gown to carry 
in one hand and a sunshade and a novel in 
the other was glad of the first garden seat she 
came to, and plumping down on it, said she 
would sit there and enjoy the lovely view from 
the terrace while we wandered about. Popsy, 
still whimpering about the holly-bush, was 
left in her lap for company, and we sauntered 
off into the orchard. We had not been out 
of sight of her more than a couple of minutes 
when we were startled by a series of wild 
screams, and cries of “Percy! Percy!” 
Back we rushed in amazement and conster- 
nation and arriving at the terrace found 
Amelia (unable to run as she had spiked her 
train with one of her heels) leaning against 
the garden seat for support; Popsy was a 


* See Sunpay MaGazine for August, 
































fast-vanishing spot at the far end of the 
terrace. And a few yards off from Amelia, 
solemn and respectful, waiting for its usual 
morning apple or biscuit stood the children’s 
old Shetland pony. 

Amelia was helped to the house, half- 
hysterical, declaring 
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screech like the parrot and threw me out of 
her lap flop! on my head on to the ground. 
Then she screeched again, and | looked up 
and there, coming right up to us out of the 
bushes was a great beast! It had no head, 
and no legs, and no tail, only hair, and it 





that she thought the 
shaggy little horse 
was an escaped bear. 
As for Popsy, Perce- ~ 
val gave chase but ‘ ; 
there was no need ate? 
for him to hurry so 
fast as to drop his ke 
eye-glasses, and not OY 
stop to pick them up, 
for the wretched 
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Charged bang into rabbit-netting 


little dog charging headlong, as if for dear 
life, charged bang! into the rabbit-netting 
at the end of the terrace, and was lying 
quietly on its back half stunned and helpless 
with fright when it was picked up. 

“You never saw such 4n awful sight in 
your life,” said Popsy to the old cat later on. 
“It was enormous, and all hair, with a bow 
of blue ribbon on the top. Missis was 
sitting reading, and I was just getting to 
sleep in her lap when up she jumped with a 





walked along the grass edge of the terrace as 
quiet and slow as a ghost, and got nearer 
and nearer and nearer, and then Missis 
screeched again, and I could not stand it any 
longer, and I ran. J¢ was awful. And then 
I don’t know what happened. I was run- 
ning hard, as hard as I could, and there was 
nothing in front of me but some bushes, 
when all of a sudden, something, I could not 
see, hit me smack on the nose and I fell 
down on my back, and wished I was dead.” 
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Threw me out of her lap flop 


“ H’m!” said the old cat, “and did you 
say that the little bird scratched you on the 
nose!” 

“Yes; all over the face.” 

“ H’m! and are there many little birds 
there?” 

“Lots. They are all over the place, and 
so bold that they do not take the trouble to 
fly away.” 

“What! Do you mean to say that those 
little birds let you come close up to them?” 

“Of course,” said Popsy, impatiently, “ I 
told you so; did not one of them scratch 
my very nose!” 

“Ah!” said Bethesda, licking her lips 
slowly, “I wish I had been there. I should 
so like to go to a place where little birds 
would try to scratch my nose.” 


(To be continued) 


Jingle Jumbles 


A carrion crow sat on an oak 
All on a summer’s day, 
Watching a tailor shape a cloak 
And frightened Miss Muffet away. 
Wee Willie Winkie runs through the town, 
Fol de riddle, lol de riddle, hi ding do. 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
Whether his mother would let him or no. 


WINIFRED MARGARET NICHOLLS. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
And called for his fiddlers three, 
He shot Johnny King through the 
middle of his wig 
No lark so blithe as he. 


JEANIE DuNcAN LEATHAM, 





















Third 


Wuat a picture! Just imagine it, if we 
could go out nowadays and see such things 
happening—wouldn’t it be grand? There 
are ten stories in the picture, and they all 
come out of Grimm’s or Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales. So you must look for them in 
those books. 

There will be another Picture Jumble in 
the October number and, when all three 
have appeared, you must write out all the 
names of the stories you have found out on 
sheets of paper, cut out the pictures froin the 
Magazine, and fasten them to the sheets and 
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post them to Uncle Phil, Sunpay Macazine, 
15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 
don, W.C. Be very careful to sign your 
name, and give your age and your address. 

As usual, three prizes of £1, 10s., and 5s. 
respectively, will be given to the three com- 
petitors who find out the greatest number of 
the stories in which the animals occur (or 
will be divided among those who are equal), 
and a book will be sent to the six other girls 
or boys who send in the next best six 
answers. 
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| Third Series, No. [11.—Our Sunday Double Acrostic 


’T was not for him to take reward 

From one by heavenly power restored. 
1. This tyrant wrought God’s people harm 

Till slain by patriot’s single arm. 
2. She and her household sought the Lord, 

And sheltered those who preached His word. 
. Father of him who, braving all, 

Foretold two wicked monarchs’ fall. 


Ww 


4. ’I'was here began a king to reign, 
Whose folly split a race in twain. 

5. With this glad cry the people bring 
To Zion’s gates the promised King. 

6. Yielding to avarice within 
He fell a victim to his sin. 


For the correct solution of the above ten marks will be allowed. 











For the correct solution of each of the above five marks 


4. 








No. IV,—Charades 


. My first is an article in common use ; 


My second is large; 
My third is to be ill; 
My whole was the wife of a churl. 


. My first is an interjection ; 


My second is a human being ; 
My whole was the proud favourite of a great king. 


. My first is a note in music ; 


My second is a conjunction ; 

My whole was a place where a brother was sold. 
My first is used for the feet ; 

My second is a sinew ; 

My whole was an Apostle. 


will be allowed, twenty in all 
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Pictorial Texts 
































Each of the above pictures represents a text from either the Old or New Testament. 























For the solution of each one five marks will be allowed, a total of twenty marks for the four. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
£5 for first prize; #2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of August, September, and October will be 
announced in the November number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to do 
it again as long as the same pseudonym is 
maintained, 


Each month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When 
the award of prizes is made at the end 
of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” SunpAy MAGAZINE, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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A New Edition of “No Cross, no Crown ” * 


THE author of * No Cross, No Crown” was 


one of the pioneers of Quakerism. William 
Penn was a devoted adherent to the principles 
of the Society, and suffered persecution and 
imprisonment for his convictions. A man 
of gentle birth, of classical education, the 
son of a distinguished admiral in the British 
Navy, he resigned all chances of worldly 
success, and joined himself to a despised 
and persecuted sect. The work contains 
an able vindication of Quaker beliefs and 
practices ; it gives the reasons for the revolt 
against elaborate ceremony and sensuous 
surroundings in public worship ; and explains 
why members of the Society of Friends had 
come to adopt a simple, unadorned phrase- 
ology, and a homely dress. But the defence 
of Quakerism forms only a small portion of 
the whole. The book is something more 
than an example of theological controversy 
in the seventeenth century. It reaches a 
higher level than a mere polemical effort, 
however eloquent and forcible, ever can. As 
an earnest call to a pure, self-forgetful life of 
Christian piety it is worthy to rank with 
Keble’s “Christian Year” and “ The Imita- 
tion of Christ” of Thomas 4 Kempis. Penn 
was an enthusiastic Quaker, but no narrow 
sectarian; he belonged to the church 
universal. There are certain broad prin- 
ciples on which Christian believers of every 
sect are in agreement. ‘Those who differ 
never so widely on points of doctrine will 
find common ground in “No Cross, No 
Crown,” for is not a close imitation of Christ’s 
example the ideal of all the churches ? 

The book has had an extraordinary popu- 
larity for more than two hundred years, and 
there is little doubt that it will be read and 
* London: Isbister & Co., Ld. 2s. 6d, net, 


valued through the coming centuries. Pub. 
lished firstin 1669, it has passed through more 
than five and twenty editions in this country 
alone, in addition'to many editions published 
in America, where Penn is held in greater 
repute than in the land of his birth. It was 
reprinted six times during Penn’s lifetime. 
It has been translated into German, Dutch, 
and twice into French ; this bears testimony 
to the catholicity of its appeal. 

Although William Penn was a statesman, 
a preacher, a man whose life was crowded 
with affairs, his literary prolificness would 
have been wonderful in a man of leisure. 
The list of his published writings, with 
particulars of their various editions and 
translations, takes up more than forty pages 
of “ Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books.” 
Out of this great mass of material, much of 
which was possibly ephemeral dross, “ No 
Cross, No Crown” survives, and shines forth 
with an enduring lustre. The purity and 
terseness of the style,.the maturity of thcught, 
the restrained force displayed in the work 
make it a remarkable literary production for 
a young man of five and twenty. Had Penn 
done nothing else, he would have won 
immortality by this book, which brought him 
honour long before he became the trusted 
adviser of a king, and gave his name to a 
great province in America. 

The purpose of the discourse cannot be 
better explained than in the memorable 
words with which the author opens and 
closes his preface, which in itself sets forth 
the essentials of Christian life and conduct. 
One is struck with the simple, impressive 
beauty of the opening words: “ Reader.— 
The great business of man’s life, is to answer 
the end for which he lives; and that is to 

















glorify God and save his own soul: this is 
the decree of Heaven, as old as the world.” 
But the marrow of the book is in the title, 
«No Cross, No Crown.” Unless men are 
prepared to forsake all worldly pleasure and 
rewards, and to live out this life bravely, 
bearing the Cross with humility and meek- 
ness, they cannot win the Crown. Unto 
this perfection of life, Penn and the early 
Quakers strove to attain. 

For a correct understanding of the militant 
attitude of Quakerism, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the state of England in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. In the present 
work William Penn endeavours to show how 
men had fallen away from the simple faith of 
the early Christians, and had become perse- 
cutors and hypocrites, living in rebellion 
against the spiritual teaching of the Scrip- 
tures ; and that religion was in danger of 
sinking into a mere perfunctory habit. The 
age was one of excess in eating and drink- 
ing ; of extravagance in dress, in speech, in 
manners; of the grossest licentiousness. 
Like one crying in the wilderness, Penn 
raised his voice in protest against all this, 
and strove to call men back to the forgotten 
piety of the New Testament. Quakerism 
was a revulsion from the degenerate tendencies 
of the time. The magnitude of the evils 
produced a corresponding extravagance of 
denunciation, which characterised the preach- 
ing and writing of many of the Quaker 
apostles. William Penn was, however, an 
exception ; he wrote with the calm equilibrium 
of strength; his outiook was serene and 
sane. At that time the Quakers were a 
persecuted people; Penn himself was suffer- 
ing imprisonment for conscience’ sake, yet 
how little bitterness does he show! Not in 
wrath, but in love is his message given. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years have 
passed since William Penn’s awakening dis- 
course was written, and how momentous are 
the changes that time has wrought in every 
department of life! But modern England is 
not so perfect that it can afford to regard 
“No Cross, No Crown” as obsolete. The 
present age is free from the grosser vices and 
the intolerance of the seventeenth century, 
yet wealth and power have brought vanity, 
ostentation, and frivolity into our social life, 
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while in religion there is still much of that 
hollowness and perfunctoriness against which 
the Quaker pioneers entered their protest. 
The perfect life is yet afar off. The day is 
not in sight when men can say of William 
Penn’s book: We have no need of it. We 
have learnt its lessons. 

Apart from its intrinsic merits, a special 
interest attaches to ‘‘ No Cross, No Crown.” 
Like many other books, which the world 
could ill afford to spare, it was written in 
prison. In the year 1668, William Penn 
was committed to the Tower by the order of 
Lord Arlington, principal Secretary of State, 
where he suffered a rigorous imprisonment, 
none of his friends being permitted to see 
him. In the gloom and seclusion of the 
prison, cut off from all intercourse with his 
fellows, Penn’s thoughts were turned inwards, 
upwards. He pondered the eternal veracities. 
He wrote as one inspired, wrote words 
destined to go down the ages. Carlyle 
once visited a model prison, and looked 
with envy on the prisoners. Could he 
but have like leisure and quiet, he said, 
he would write such a book as the 
public had never had from him yet. But 
Penn’s condition must have been far less 
favourable to literary work than that of the 
delinquents whom Carlyle envied. Nothing 
could silence this heroic, indomitable man. 
Never, under any circumstances, was his pen 
idle. Even in the squalor of Newgate prison, 
whither he went a few years later, he wrote “A 
Cautionary Postscript to Truth Exalted,” and 
“Truth Rescued from Imposture.” 

One word here in explanation of Penn’s 
detention in the Tower. He had been 
engaged in a heated theological controversy 
with one, Thomas Vincent, a Presbyterian 
pastor. Vincent had vehemently attacked 
the beliefs of the Quakers from his pulpit. 
Penn visited the Presbyterian meeting-house, 
and claimed the right of public discussion. 
The pastor refused the challenge, and left the 
pulpit; nor would one of his supporters 
supply his place. Deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of defending his position in public, 
Penn published his celebrated work, “The 
Sandy Foundation Shaken.” Therein he 
attempted the refutation of three dogmas : 
The notion of one God subsisting in three 
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distinct and separate Persons ; the notion of 
the impossibility of God pardoning sinners 
without a plenary satisfaction ; the notion of 
the justification of impure persons by means 
of an imputative righteousness. ‘The book 
caused a great stir, and gave offence to the 
bishops. Penn was accordingly arrested, 
and sent to the Tower. 

The popular estimate of William Penn 
has been influenced to a large extent by Lord 
Macaulay’s acrimonious attack. Macaulay’s 
hostility to the Quakers affected his judgment 
as a historian. George Fox’s character 
suffered at his hands. But a greater than 
Macaulay has done the inspired Leicester- 
shire shoemaker justice. Carlyle saw 
nothing to ridicule in that suit of leather; 
he wrote of it in a spirit of reverence, and 
he hailed the founder of Quakerism as “ the 
greatest of the Moderns, and greater than 
Diogenes himself.” In his ‘“ History of 
England,” Macaulay writes thus of William 
Penn: “Rival nations and hostile sects 
have agreed in canonising him. England 
is proud of his name. A great common- 
wealth beyond the Atlantic regards him 
with a reverence similar to that which the 
Athenians felt for Theseus and the Romans 
for Quirinus. ‘Fhe respectable society of 
which he was a‘member honours him as an 
apostle. By pious men of other persuasions 
he is generally regarded as a bright pattern 
of Christian virtue.” Having conceded this 
much, the histerian proceeds to charge 
William Penn with odious offences. _ This is 
not the place for a vindication of Penn’s 
character. I would only ask those who have 
accepted Macaulay’s caricature as a true 
portrait to suspend final judgment until 
they have perused the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster’s closely reasoned defence.* 
They will then see on what flimsy, contemp- 
tible evidence obloquy has been heaped upon 
the memory of a great man. Apart from 
documentary proof, there is the testimony of 
character. It is not conceivable that 
William Penn, the Christian philanthropist, 
could have been guilty of the things laid to 


* The Right Hon. W. E. Forster's defence of 
William Penn forms the preface to ‘‘ Memoirs of 
William Penn,” By Thomas Clarkson, M.A., 1849. 
Clarkson's book was originally published in 1813. 
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his charge. If the man who wrote “ No Cross, 
no Crown” really committed these offences 
he must have fallen from something near 
perfection to the lowest depths of turpitude. 
“‘ This Quaker,” writes Forster, “was a strong 
and a brave, and therefore a free, man; 
he ruled himself, and fearing God, feared no 
other ; and so he made posterity his debtor, 
for that spirit which won freedom for himself 
he left to it as a legacy, and there is no fear 
that the debt due to him will be unpaid so 
long as the inheritance remains.” 

Calumny and misrepresentation are but as 
mists; they have no enduring quality. 
Justice comes to every man in the fulness of 
time, As the shadows fall away, and we come 
to a true understanding of William Penn’s 
character, we know him for a great and a 
noble man, of whom the English race on both 
sides of the Atlantic has reason to be proud, 

In previous editions of “No Cross, no 
Crown ” the second part of the work has been 
included. But the second part contains 
only a very few lines by Penn himself. It is 
merely a collection of the sayings of men 
and women in all ages, who are eminent for 
learning or virtue, in favour of the virtuous 
life recommended in the discourse; and 
while it is a valuable testimony to the extent 
of Penn’s reading, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to issue the book now as it was 
originally written. 

The book is handy in size, printed on thin 
paper, and tastefully bound in limp lamb- 
skin, with gilt top. It makes a really 
beautiful present. J. D. H. 


Brooks by the Traveller’s Way 

A coop book for devotional reading, 
whether privately or in the family, is “* Brooks 
by the Traveller’s Way,” by the Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, M.A. (H. B. Allenson. 3s. 6¢.). The 
volume consists of twenty-six week-night 
addresses delivered in Carr’s Lane Church, 
Birmingham, and reported in a weekly 
journal, but without any thought of ther 
appearing in permanent form. So highly 
were they appreciated, however, that the 
constant demand for them in book form led 
to the publication of the present volume. 
Each short paper is, as might be expected, 
very helpful and stimulating. 




















Il. Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Devoutness in Worship 

By the Rev. G. S, Barrett, D.D. 

A RUSH on Sunday morning or on Sunday 
evening is fatal to true devotion. The dew 
of heaven only falls when the night is 
still, and the benediction of the Spirit only 
descends on the quiet heart waiting in silence 
before God. A quarter of an hour spent 
alone with God before we enter church will 
prepare the way of the Lord ; the gates and 
the sluices will be raised, and the flood of 
the heavenly water will overflow the thirsty 
land. Next, let us never forget the reaction 
of form on spirit. If this spiritual prepara- 
tion of heart has been made, then let us 
heighten and intensify and minister to it by 
outward reverence. I am very far from 
saying that a devout manner or a devout 
attitude necessarily implies a devout heart ; 
but I do say that an undevout manner or an 
undevoyt attitude in prayer often lead by a 
straight path to undevoutness of spirit. 
(From a sermon preached from the text, Exodus xx, 7) 
The Power of Religion 

By the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair 

THE power of religion is after all the 
greatest force inthe world. The well-known 
proverb is absolutely true that when that 
which is best is corrupted, it often becomes 
worse than the corruption itself and that 
which is bad. So as man grows higher, 
better, and nobler he restrains himself, and 
learns to hate sin as his worst enemy ; and, 
animated by the result of improvement, he 
departs from sin, his selfishness is crushed, 
and he confines each day of his life to doing 
good. Such is the power of religion. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Panl’s Cathedral, 

London, from the text, Psalm xcv. 6) 
Prevailing Prayer 
By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D, 

Tue cold vapours lie like a winding-sheet 
down in the valleys until the sun smites 
them, warms them, and draws them up. 
And our desires will hover in the low levels, 
and be dark and damp, until they are drawn 
up to the heights by the warmth of the Sun 


of Righteousness. O! brethren, the for- 
mality and the coldness, to say nothing of 
the inconsecutiveness and the interrupted- 
ness by rambling thoughts that we all know 
in our petitions, in our aspirations, is only to 
be cured in one way: 
Come, shed abroad a Saviour'’s love, 
And that will kindle ours, 

It is the stretched string that gives out 
the musical note; the slack one is dumb. 
And if we desire that we may be able to be 
sure, as our Master was, when He said, “I 
know that Thou hearest me always,” we 
must pray as He did, of whom it is recorded 
that “* He prayed the more earnestly,” and 
‘was heard in that He feared.” The word 
rendered “the more earnestly” carries in it 
a metaphor drawn from that very fact that I 
have referred to. It means “with the more 
stretched-out extension and intensity.” If 
our prayers are to be heard as music in 
heaven, they must come from a stretched 
string. 

(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel, Manchester, 
Jrom the text, Exodus xxx. 1) 
The Church of God 
By the Bishop of St. Andrews 

Wuat is the Church? It is not a collec- 
tion of individuals who have joined them- 
selves together in order that they may help 
one another, and appoint some one with 
certain gifts who shall help them forward in 
their Christian life, and minister to them in 
religious things. All this has its proper 
place, and there are in the Church numbers 
of clubs, and societies, and guilds, and 
associations which have been formed for the 
purpose which I have indicated. But the 
Church is the Church of God; it is a city 
whose maker and builder is God. As 
God created the world, so He created the 
Church. He formed it. He gave it to 
His dear Son as the reward of His passion. 
He joined it to Jesus Christ in the closest 
and most intimate union that human nature 
is able to express. The Lord Jesus Christ, 
we are told, is the head and His Church is 
the body. ‘The Lord Jesus Christ is the 
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bridegroom and His Church is the bride 
whom He loves and cherishes. 
(From a sermon preached at St. Peter's Church, Eaton 

Square, London, from the text, 1 St. Peter ii. 9) 
The Motive Power of Morality 

By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson 

Many men discuss morality as if it were 
altogether a matter of knowledge, good 
judgment, and common sense; morality 
means utility ; show men that their interest 
and happiness will be best secured by virtue, 
and they will follow the right pathway. But 
these philosophers ignore some of the most 
patentand most potent facts of human nature; 
the blinding processes of desire, the sophistry 
of selfishness, the madness of lust, the de- 
fiance of self-will, their rationality of temper 
and impatience, the illusions of a wanton 
fancy, the overwhelming power of immediate 
gain and pleasure, all these must be withstood 
and mastered before we can do the just, 
the noble, and the pure, and it is only in 
high, spiritual considerations and influences 
that we find the availing force, and, let 
me add, these spiritual considerations and 
influences are found at their highest in the 
Christian faith. 
(From a sermon preached at Lady Lane Chapel, Leeds, 

from the text, Ezekiel x\vii. 9) 
Christ’s Triumph 
By Prebendary Webb-Peploe 

Has there been no gain for God since the 
fatal day when Adam and Eve were per- 
suaded that they should be as God? Carry 
your thoughts back to the day when Jesus 
bowed his head and said, “It is finished.” 
Was there no terror that day in the courts 
of hell? It is of the King of Glory we are 
called now to think ; and we may do it with 
joyful hearts when we think of what has been 
gained. We must go back to the moment 
when the King of Glory entered the courts 
of heaven. How mounts He to heaven? 
God yet, for He was God ; but also Man, as 
substitute, as inclusive of the whole human 
race. In the victory He has gained, as He 
enters into the presence of the Father, what 
do you hear concerning Him? ‘That the 
Lord God Almighty will give to Him gifts 
as the reward for tasting death for every man. 


(From a sermon preached at Mildmay from the text, 
Rev, xix. 11-16) 











The Search After God 
By the Rev. Hugh Black 

THE fool may say in his heart, There is 
no God; but who so foolish, so utterly 
ignorant, both of the history of man and of 
his own heart, as to say there is no need of 
God, no desire for Him, no passion of search 
to find Him? All forms of faith are wit- 
nesses to man’s insatiable thirst for God, 
and many forms of unbelief and denial are 
only more pathetic witnesses still of the 
same fact. Many a denial of the Divine 
is just the bitter faith that He is a God 
that hideth Himself. When men come 
to consciousness of self they come also to 
consciousness of the unseen, a sense of 
relation to the power above them. ‘The 
great problem of life is to find God; not 
to find happiness, not even by being satiated 
with that can the void be filled ; but to find 
God ; for being such as we are, with needs, 
longings, aspirations, we are beaten with 
unsatisfied desire, struck with restless fever, 
till we find rest in God. 


(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, London, 
Srom the text, Fob xxiii. 3) 


Our Imperial Fly-Wheel 

By the Rev. Dr, John Robertson 

I was talking to a Liberal member of 
Parliament about impressions of the House 
of Commons. He said, “We have got a 
little prayer-meeting.” “Have you?” said 
I. “Yes; there are a few of us, not very 
many—Tories and Liberals both—mostly 
Tories,” he said; at which I started with 
surprise—“ that gather to pray.” When I 
see these gréat towers of St. Stephen’s above 
the din and roar of the mammoth capital, 
I feel that it is not the gilded chamber that 
is the strength of the British Empire, it is 
not the Speaker’s chair, not the oratorical 
gifts or the legislative faculties of our mem- 
bers, but when I see the light above the 
other lights of London, that tells that the 
old mother of parliaments is awake and 
speaking, I feel that in some odd back room 
somewhere, where a few legislators have 
gathered to consult with the God of heaven, 
we have the fly-wheel of the British 
Empire. 

(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, Glasgow, 
Jrom the text, Daniel ii, 1-28) 





“O how love I thy law! It is my meditation all the day” 
PSALM cxix. 97 
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The Boer Generals 

IMMEDIATELY following their interview with 
the King on his yacht, the Boer generals, 
Botha, De Wet, and Delarey came to London, 
and left soon afterwards for Holland. They 
were received at Rotterdam by Dr. Leyds, 
and during their stay in Holland visited 
Scheveningen, the Hague, and Utrecht, 
where they had a private conference with 
Mr. Kruger. General Botha afterwards went 
to Brussels to see his children. On August 31 
the three generals returned to London, and 
five days later met Mr. Chamberlain in 
conference at the Colonial Office, Lord 
Kitchener being present. The meeting lasted 
a couple of hours, and the following day 
General Botha again saw Mr. Chamberlain, 
but judging from the statements of the Com- 
mandants on their return to Holland, they 
are not altogether satisfied with the result. 


The Conference 


THE first matter brought forward by 
General Botha was the disappointment of 
himself and colleagues that the Natal rebels 
were not amnestied at the Coronation, but 
in reply it was pointed out that by the terms 
of the Vereeniging agreeinent; the Cape and 
Natal rebels were to be left to the justice of 
their respective colonies. Mr. Chamberlain 
added, however, that those colonies would 
have a free hand in any generous action they 
desired to take, without interference by the 
Imperial Government, and General Botha 
expressed thanks for this assurance. In 
connection with the second point raised, 
Mr. Chamberlain said there was no objection 


to the return of those exiled burghers who 
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were not disloyal, and who had accepted 
the peace terms, but there were objections 
to the return of persons like Mr. Reitz, who 
had used language not consistent with his 
previous declarations of loyalty. General 
Botha thereupon said he hoped the sins of 
one man would not be visited upon others, 
and the Colonial Secretary, in reply, declared 
that until the surrendered Boers gave us 
reason to doubt them we should place entire 
trust in them. The fears of the Generals 
that the Boer farmers would have their land 
compulsorily taken from them were set at 
rest, it being pointed out that the only power 
now existing to acquire land compulsorily 
was for railway or irrigation purposes, and 
then only on payment of full compensation. 
If the question ever arose, ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion would be given. 
Mr. Chamberlain next promised that the 
complaints of the generals as to the compo- 
sition of the Commissions which are ad- 
ministering the grant of three millions 
sterling, should be investigated. Finally, 
in answer to the objection of the Generals, 
it was pointed out that the annexation to 
Natal of the Vryheid and Utrecht districts 
was settled before the terms of the Con- 
vention were agreed upon, and so far from 
the Boers in those districts being badly off 
they would be in a far better position than 
their brethren in the annexed republics, 
because the Natal Boers would have entire 
self-government immediately. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Address 

Some other minor points were discussed 
and then Mr. Chamberlain concluded with 
a conciliatory address. 
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“ We want,” he said, “in this country, at 
any rate, to forget and to forgive, because if 
you think, as you well may, that you have 
something to forgive, we also think that we 
have a great deal to forgive; but we want to 
put all that on oneside. The war is over. We 
each of us fought as well as we knew how 
during the war. Now there is peace. All 
we want js to recognise you as fellow subjects 
with ourselves, working, as we shall work, 
for the prosperity and the liberty of South 
Africa. How great that liberty is, how 
soon complete self-government is extended 
to South Africa, depends entirely upon the 
rapidity with which the old animosities die 
out. Anything in the nature of recrimina- 
tion nowadays would be an injury, and 
would tend to delay the complete pacifica- 
tion which, I think, we both desire. 

“ We shall,” added Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘‘ certainly show trust in you whenever you 
will show trust in us. We shall be very glad 
of your co-operation, and of the co-operation 


General Delarey 


General De Wet 
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of men like yourselves, who have loyally 
accepted the new situation, in securing that 
your special views and ideas are at all events 
represented in the Government, as well as 
those of other sections of the population. 
We want South Africa to be a happy abiding- 
place for all who live in it, not for one class 
alone, not for one section, for one race, or 
for one political party, but for all, and our 
duty is to regard the interest of all, and we 
desire that no section should be entirely 
unrepresented. Iam sure that if you meet 
us half way you will find us to be in the 
future quite as good friends as we have been, 
I hope, loyal enemies in the past.” 

The reception of the Generals in London 
has been quite as hearty as in the various 
cities of the Netherlands. 


The Late War 


FRomM an official summary recently issued 
it appears that the total number of troops 
sent to and raised in South Africa from 


General Botha 


The latest photograph of the Boer Generals who are now on a visit to Europe 
and who had a Conference with Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial 
Office on September 5 
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August 1, 1899, to May 31, 1902, including 
the garrison on the former date, was 448,435. 
Of these 21,943 Officers and men were killed 
or died of wounds or disease. 

Tine Royal Commission to inquire into 
the war has now been constituted. The 
chairman, as already stated, is the Earl of 
Elgin, and the other members are Viscount 
Esher, Sir George Taubman-Goldie, Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Norman, Admiral Sir 
John Hopkins, Sir John Edge, and Sir 
John Jackson. 

The inquiry into the Irish remount scandal 
now proceeding will probably last a long 
time. 


The West Indian Eruptions 


Mount PELEE in the French Island of 
Martinique has again been in eruption and 
several villages have been destroyed. The 
loss of life is estimated at considerably over 
a thousand, whilst several hundred people 
have been injured, many fatally. After an 
explosion a strip of land about a mile in 
extent on the eastern shore of the island 
disappeared into the sea. The temperature 
in many parts of Martinique is unbearable, 
and it is dated that the French Government 
preposes an evacuation of the northern part 
of the island, 

Mont Soufriére in St. Vincent, too, has 
been in violent eruption, and terrific explo- 
sions in the bowels of the earth have been 
heard, but so far as is known there has been 
no loss of life. A portion of the crater has 
been blown away, and the configuration of 
the coast has changed considerably since 
September 3. 


President Roosevelt’s Narrow Escape 


ALMOST on the anniversary of Mr. 
McKinley’sassassination, President Roosevelt 
sustained a narrow escape of being killed by 
an accident to the carriage in which he was 
riding near Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Not 
far from the city, the road being somewhat 
narrow, there is but a single trolley-line. The 
President’s carriage was being driven upon 
the rails, when a trolley car approached at 
the rate of about thirty miles an hour, and 
before the landau could be swung off the 
line it was dashed into and smashed by the 
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President Roosevelt. From a photograph taken 
not long before his recent accident 


car. The President’s secretary and other 
occupants of the carriage were more or less 
injured, but, fortunately, Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self sustained nothing more serious than 
some severe bruises. The driver of the landau 
and a secret service man named Craig, an 
ex-British Grenadier, sitting with him on the 
box, were killed. Both the driver and the 
guard of the trolley car were arrested. King 
Edward and the German Emperor cabled 
to Mr. Roosevelt their satisfaction at his 
escape. 


The Shah’s Visit 

Britain, France, and Russia have vied 
with each other in giving the Shah of Persia 
a brilliant welcome, and to impress him with 
the warm friendship felt for him by their 
respective Governments. His Majesty on 
arriving at Portsmouth was decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George by King Edward, who expressed his 
deep regret that his illness did not permit 
him personally to accompany his distinguished 
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guest throughout the visit. The Shah had 
a buzy time during his stay. Among other 
places, he visited Woolwich Arsenal, Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s London depot, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Crystal Palace, a great fire- 
work display being provided at the latter 
place for the benefit of his Majesty. Twenty 
tons of explosives were used, constituting a 
record exhibition. The Shah ordered several 
motor-cars while in Engiand. 

After a stay of more than a fortnight in 
France, his Majesty proceeded to Russia, 
whence he will return to Teheran. An 
amusing feature of his visit has been that 
the Shah absolutely refused to aliow his train 
to travel at more than about twenty-five or 
thirty miles an hour. When he thought it 


was going more quickly he had the com- 
munication cord to the engine pulled. 
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France and the Clerical Schools 

THE closing of the French clerical schools, 
which refuse to comply with the law, con- 
tinues, but the Government authorities are 
meeting with much opposition, especially 
in Brittany. Doors and windows are barri- 
caded, and the peasants, summcned by 
trumpet or tocsin upon the approach of the 
gendarmes, repair to the nunneries and 
schools, armed with improvised weapons. In 
some cases bundles of straw soaked in 
petroleum and ignited have been thrown at 
the officials, but everywhere the law is finally 
victorious. A thousand mistresses have been 
appointed to communal schools in which 
until recently nuns were teaching, but 
their position is not an enviable one. In 
clerical centres they are boycotted by 
almost everybody, and it is doubtful if 





(R. J. W. Haines, photosrapher, London) 


His Majesty the Shah with Prince Arthur of Connaught on his right hand and Lord Roberts 
and the Persian Grand Vizier on his left 
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many will be able to put up with the life for 
long. 

A Lieutenant-colonel, M. de St. Remy, 
refused in August to order a detachment of 
troops under his command to assist the 
authorities in executing the expulsion order 
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of much of the glory that was to have attended 
it last June. 

His Majesty is fast returning to his wonted 
health and strength. During the month he 
has been cruising in his yacht, and visiting 
different places in the northern part of his 


(From a photograph) 


The villagers of St. Meen, who for three hours resisted the gendarmes sent to evict the nuns 
from their convent school at that place 


against the nuns’ schools in Brittany. He 
was court-martialled at Nantes, on Septem- 
ber 5, but the clerical leanings of his military 
judges resulted in a verdict acquitting him of 
disobedience to his superior officer, although 
he was declared guilty of refusing to obey the 
requisition of the Prefect. “He was con- 
demned to one day’s imprisonment to take 
effect from August 9, a decision greeted 
with laughter and applause. 


The King’s Cruise 


AT last there is a prospect of the long 
postponed drive of the King and Queen 
through the City and south London taking 


place. The date fixed is October 18; but 


of course the royal progress will be shorn 


kingdom. On August 25 the King and 
Queen, accompanied by Princess Victoria, 
landed at Ramsey and drove for nearly thirty 
miles through the prettiest scenery of the 
Isle of Man, Mr. Hall Caine, with the 
Acting Governor of the Island and the 
Speaker of the House of Keys, accompanied 
their Majesties as ciceroni. Then the royal 
party proceeded to the Island of Arran and 
during the succeeding days called at various 
places. On September 8 their Majesties 
reached Balmoral, and eight days later the 
Queen left Denmark. The King has 
taken part in several deer-stalking expedi- 
his 
Majesty paying a visit later on to the hop- 
growing districts of Kent. 


for 


tions. There is some possibility of 
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A Twentieth Century “ Messiah” 
GREAT excitement has been caused in 
North London by the advent of a “ Messiah.” 
For some years past a Rev. J. H. Smyth 
Pigott has ministered to the congregation 
of the church known as the “ Ark of the 
Covenant,” at Clapton Common, the London 
headquarters of the Agapemoneans. On 
Sunday, September 7, at the evening ser- 
vice, the minister stood up before the people 
and after declaring that Brother Prince, 
founder of the sect, was sent ‘to prepare 
the second coming of Him who suffered no 
sin,” said, “ I who speak to you to-night am 
that Lord Jesus Christ who died and rose 
again and ascended into Heaven.” One by 
one the congregation rose and acclaimed 
Mr. Pigott as the Messiah, and those who 
have questioned these people since, state that 
they appear really to believe what they say. 
Naturally when the remarkable event became 
known great hostility was manifested in 
Clapton, and on the following Sunday some 
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thousands of people gathered outside the 
church seeking admission. About 150 of 
the general public were allowed to enter, and 
on the repetition of the declaration by Mr. 
Pigott, he was greeted with derisive cries. 
An attempt was made to mob the false 
“ Messiah” and his followers as they left, 
but a large force of police, mounted and 
foot, prevented any serious harm being 
done. 

This new Messiah, like the founder of the 
Agapemone, or Abode of Love, was formerly 
a Church of England clergyman. Then he 
joined the Salvation Army, but after a time 
returned to the Anglican communion, only 
to leave it forthe Agapemone. It is difficult 
to understand exactly what this strange sect 
believes. ‘The members maintain, however, 
that the Church of God has gone to Heaven, 
and that they are of the 144,000 referred to 
in Revelation vii. Their church is adorned 
with sculptures of the creatures mentioned in 
Ezekiel i. 10. 


(Robeit A, Shield, photographer, London) 


The Rev. J. H. Smyth Pigott, the self-styled ‘‘ Messiah,” leaving his church at Clapton on Sunday 


morning, September 14. 


Mr. Pigott is seen, bareheaded, passing through the gate 
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Russian Fanatics in Canada 

ANOTHER Strange religious sect, which has 
drawn some attention to itself during the 
month, is that of the Russian Doukhobors. 
The sect dates back to the eighteenth century. 
and in the nineteenth century it was greatly 
persecuted by the Russian Government and 
Orthodox Church. Its trials seemed ended, 
however, when, in 1898, the Czar gave per- 
mission to the Doukhobors to leave Russia, 
and between seven and eight thousand ot 
them settled in Manitoba, Canada. Here 
everything went well for a time, the people 
being law-abiding, thrifty, and industrious ; 
but recently large numbers have been seized 
with what is described as “ religious mania.” 
They believe that God never intended man 
to keep horses and cattle in servitude, and 
so all the animals on their farms have been 
turned loose. —Themenand women themselves 
are acting as beasts of burden, but it is feared 
by the Canadian Government that agriculture 
will suffer, and many of the abandoned 
animals have been corralled by the Govern- 
ment pending an inquiry. Should the 
Doukhobors be in a starving condition 
during the winter, as is almost certain, the 
animals will be sold and the proceeds 
devoted to helping the peasants. 


Nonconformists and the Education Bill 


THE Nonconformist opposition to the 
Government Education Bill is not only gain- 
ing in force but is being systematically 
organised all over the country. The National 
Free Church Council recently sent out a 
circular to the local councils asking their 
opinion on two points: first, whether it 
was advisable to have a general enrolment of 
names and addresses of those who feel they 
are bound to refuse payment of the rate 
levied under the Education Bill if it should 
become law; and, secondly, whether such 
enrolment should be undertaken before 
October 16, the date of the reassembling 
of Parliament or left to some later date. 
The results received so’far indicate that a 
very large body of Nonconformists is prepared 
to resist the Bill by refusing to pay the rate, 
and, if necessary, to suffer imprisonment for 
so doing. Where Town Councils are in 
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The “Ark of the Covenant.” The elaborate and 
curious Church of the Agapemoneans at Clapton. 
Inside and out the building is decorated with 
statues and medallions of the figures men- 
tioned in the prophecy of Ezekiel—a man, 

a lion, a bull, and an eagle. The 
Church has many beautiful 
stained glass windows 
designed by Mr. 

Walter Crane 


sympathy with the Free Churches it is 
suggested that the former should refuse to 
levy the rate should the Bill become law, and 
the Flintshire County Council has passed a 
resolution refusing to administer the Bill 
unless it be amended. 

In this connection the result of the Seven- 
oaks election, following so closely upon 
North Leeds, is significant. Although not 
returned, the Liberal candidate, Mr. Beaumont 
Morice, reduced the Tory majority from 4812 
in 1900 to 891. All parties agree in attri- 
buting this to the Education Bill. 


Munificent Gifts to the Hospitals 


THERE have never been such times as the 
present for the London hospitals—thanks 
to the example and encouragement of the 


Sunday 


Magazine 


‘(Elliot & Fry, photographers, London) 


Lord Mount-Stephen 


Lord Strathcona 


These two peers have just made a gift to the Hospital Fund which will bring in a revenue of £16,000 a year 


King. Towards the end of August, following 
upon the Coronation gift, a further sum of 
£10,000 was handed to the honorary secre- 
taries of the King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
by his Majesty, who had received it from 
the Maharajah of Gwalior, an Indian Prince 
almost as keenly interested in hospital work 
as the King himself. 

A fortnight later it was announced by the 
Prince of Wales that the Hospital Fund 
had received from Lord Mount-Stephen and 
Lord Strathcona an endowment producing 
at present £16,000 a year and likely to 
increase in value. Reckoning interest at 3 
per cent. this munificent gift must represent 
over half a million sterling as capital. The 
two peers whose generosity has thus done so 
much towards achieving the scheme of en- 
dowment inaugurated by the King when 
Prince of Wales are relatives, and self-made 
men. Lord Mount-Stephen started life as 
a herd boy and was afterwards a draper, 
whilst Lord Strathcona was originally a clerk. 


Both peers rose by their own industry until 
they became associated as moving spirits in 
the planning and construction of theCanadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


The Danger to St. Paul’s 


THE various statements made during the 
past twelve months as to the dangerous con- 
dition of St. Paul’s Cathedral have now been 
thoroughly confirmed, and it is declared that 
nothing short of underpinning the founda- 
tions, and that with the least possible delay, 
can save the western portion facing Ludgate 
Hill from suffering the same fate as the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice. The cost 
of such a work will be about sixty thousand 
pounds, if done within a short time, but 
should the authorities delay for another five 
years the cost would be increased quite ten 
per cent. even if the subsidence of the 
foundations and the fissures in the walls had 
not gone too far forrepair. At any rate this 
is the opinion of many competent men 
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although the authorities are maintaining a 
very reticent attitude. 


Obituary 

THE most notable death of the month has 
been that of the aged Professor Virchow, who 
passed away at Berlin on September 5. It 
is generally agreed that he was the greatest 
of pathologists, for it was he who originated 
and explained the cell theory of disease 
which led to the most marvellous cures, 
hitherto regarded as quite impossible. The 
Professor was a man of the greatest humility, 
and when asked if he would like his medical 
discoveries to be recorded on his tomb, he 
replied that he would rather be described 
asa good Liberal and a good German. The 
great scientist was eighty-one years of age. 

Another very notable death is that of 
Mr. Philip James Bailey, the author of 
“ Festus,” a poem which half a century or 
more ago was read and talked of by almost 
every one of any education in Great Britain 
and America. The poem was first published 
in 1839, after three years’ work, and had it 
remained in its original form might have 
taken its place among the finest poems of 
the nineteenth century. But Mr. Bailey 
could not leave his poem as he first published 
it, and as edition after edition came out, the 
length grew until in its final state there were 
no fewer than 55,000 lines, filling 800 
closely printed octavo pages. The poem 
was crushed by its own weight, and it is 
doubtful if nowadays it is ever read. “Festus” 
was intended to be a sketch of world life— 
“a summary of its combined moral and 
physical conditions, estimated on a theory of 
spiritual things opposed as far as possible to 
that of the partialist, pessimist, and despair- 
ing sceptic.” It was of this poem that 
Tennyson said, “I can scarcely trust myself 
to say how much I admire it for fear of 
falling into extravagance,” and other men 
eminent in the literary world have made 
almost equally eulogistic comments upon 
the work of Mr. Bailey. * A writer has aptly 
described the author of “Festus” thus: 
“ Philip James Bailey narrowly escaped being 
a great poet. He did escape, however, and 
became instead the author of the biggest 
poem in the English language.” 
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Our readers will no doubt remember the 
interesting interview with Mr. Bailey which 
appeared in the SUNDAY MAGAzINE some 
years ago. It was in the same year that the 
poet sent us the following greeting, which we 
published in facsimile : 

No life is waste in the Great Worker's hand, 

The gem too poor to polish in itself, 

We grind to brighten others, 

May we so live we dread not here to die, 

So die we dread not afterward to live. 

Mr. Bailey had the remarkable satisfaction 
in 1897 of sending to press a jubilee edition 
of his great work. 

Other deaths of the month include Sir 
Frederick Abel, the distinguished scientist ; 
Dr. Joseph Angus, formerly Principal of 
Regent’s Park Baptist College ; and Canon 


J. C. Macdonnell, author of the “ Life of 
Archbishop Magee.” 


Professor Virchow, the distinguished German 
This photograph was taken 
in the Professor's laboratory 


pathologist. 
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A Famous American Preacher 

WE have had with us for several months 
past, in the person of Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
of Chicago, one of America’s most famous 
pulpit orators, and although on this side of 
the Atlantic he had not hitherto been so 
well known as Dr. Pierson or Dr. Lorimer, 
his name is now almost a household word 
in Nonconformist circles. The various 
churches in which he has preached have 
been crowded to excess, and his eloquence 
and earnestness have attracted worshippers 
of all classes and creeds. 


The Descendant of a Martyr 

Dr. GUNSAULUS, who is forty-six years of 
age, is the descendant of a noble Spanish 
martyr of the sixteenth century—Reginald 
Gunsaulius Montanus—who was put to death 
by the Inquisition, and of this ancestry the 
great preacher is naturally proud. It is in- 
teresting to know, that on his mother’s side 
Dr. Gunsaulus is of English descent. In 
appearance he is quite unlike the typical 
British minister. He wears a rather heavy 
moustache, his dark hair is thick and wavy, 
and his costume is not to be distinguished 
from that of the ordinary layman, not even 
by a white tie, for Dr. Gunsaulus wears a 
rather large black bow. ‘The sketch which 
we publish, drawn from life, will give a very 
good impression of the preacher’s appearance 
and attitude in the pulpit or on the platform. 


The First Sermon 

Ir is always curious to hear of a great 
preacher’s first sermon from the pulpit, but 
in. the case of Dr. Gunsaulus the story is 
particularly interesting. He was nineteen 
years of age at the time, and had already 


graduated at his university, so that the 
sermon was no mere juvenile effort, but 
a well thought out and carefully prepared 
address. The young preacher had written 
it and committed it to memory, but, as 
is usually the case with early sermons, he 
spoke more rapidly than he had intended, 
and the whole of the address was delivered 
in about ten minutes. Some preachers 
would have lost their presence of mind, or 
hesitated as to what they should do for the 
remainder of the time. Not so Dr. Gun- 
saulus. Without any stop he went right on 
repeating his sermon a second time, and got 
to the end before his congregation realised 
the fact. True the scene of the delivery 
was a little village church and the listeners 
were scarcely critical, but it speaks volumes 
for the eloquence of the preacher and the 
matter of his address, that it could be 
listened to twice in twenty minutes without 
boring the congregation. 


A Child Orator 


Or course Dr. Gunsaulus, like most dis- 
tinguished preachers had, as a child, ad- 
dressed the furniture, the first remembered 
instance of this being when at eight years of 
age he preached to an imaginary audience, 
with the washstand for a pulpit. 

While a mere lad, young Gunsaulus 
astonished his family and friends by his 
powers of memory. He would repeat con- 
versations and speeches verbatim days or 
weeks after he had heard them. He doubt- 
less inherited this gift from his grandmother, 
who lived with his parents, and who pos- 
sessed not only an amazing memory, but a 
great love for history. The aged lady and 
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the little boy were fast chums. He would 
sit hour after hour listening to her tales of 
great events and personages of the past. 
It was the best training the future preacher 
could possibly have received. It implanted 
in his fertile brain a love for the classic, the 
ideal, the best, which has been one of the 
keynotes of his career. 


The Turning-point 

Dr. GUNSAULUS usually regarded as the 
turning-point in his life a sermon by Bishop 
Simpson, which he heard when only fifteen 
years of age. It thrilled him through and 
through. He went home and repeated to 
his family, not only many of the words, but 
the tones and gestures of the Bishop, and 
from that day he seriously thought of entering 
the ministry. 


A £560,000 Sermon 
AFTER several charges, the earnest young 
preacher accepted a call to Plymouth Church, 


Chicago, and it was here that he delivered 


what is generally known in America 
as “The $2,800,000 sermon.” In 
this address he set forth, in his finest 
manner, the things that ought to be 
done for the young boys and girls of our 
generation. When he had concluded, a 
member of his congregation, Mr. Philip 
D. Armour, the great pork packer, came for- 
ward and taking him by the hand, asked : 

“Do you believe in those ideas you just 
now expressed ?” 

“T certainly do,” said Dr. Gunsaulus. 

“ And you would carry them out if you had 
the means ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Armour, “if you 
will give me five years of your time, I will 
give you the money.” 

The result was that the famous educational 
academy known as the Armour Institute of 
Technology was founded with Dr. Gunsaulus 
as its president. ‘Twelve hundred students 
pass through the institute every year and go 
forth to become leaders of thought and 
action all over the world.’ 


? 


Hints to Young Preachers 
Dr. GuNsAuLus is now pastor of the 
Central Church, the largest and most famous 
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place of worship in Chicago, and here, 
despite his multifarious other duties, he 
addresses a cultured congregation of two 
thousand people every Sunday. Asked some 
time ago for his advice to young and aspiring 
preachers, he replied: “ I would say to those 
who have pastorates where they have oppor- 
tunity to read and study, ‘For the sake of 
your future, and those whom you can influ- 
ence by-and-by, cease writing to the pastors 
of the cities asking them for a larger field. 
Do not, for one moment, think that any field 
is too small for you, if you have opportunity 
in that field for study, investigation and what 
is most valuable of all, meditation and 





















Dr. Gunsaulus, the eminent American preacher 
who has recently visited England 


(A sketch from life) 
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writing.’ I am drawing on the past with an 
almost wholesale freedom and rapidity. It 
would be utterly impossible for me to keep 
my place as pastor of Plymouth Church and 
as the responsible manager of Armour Insti- 
} tute, and in addition to this to do what 
writing I feel I must do, if I am to remain 
intellectually alive at all, if it were not that for 
ten years of my ministry I gave myself un- 
remittingly to such studies as are fundamental 
to what I am trying to do to-day.” 


How to Prepare Sermons 

Dr. GunsauLus’ method of preparing his 
sermons is interesting and instructive. ‘“ My 
serinon grows ;” he says, “I never permit 
myself to preach unless a sermon has taken 
such possession of me that I must preach 
that and nothing else. It usually grows out 
of the result of what I have preached the 
week before. It is simply telling those who 
give themselves to me for the hour what the 
next step is to Right and Truth. I usually 
know immediately after the Sunday upon 
which I have preached, what my next 
sermon must deal with, if Iam to be true 
to what I have done or have failed to do in 
the sermon just preached. I believe more 
than ever in the best kind of expositury 
preaching. WhatI mean is, that I think the 
opening up of the riches of the Bible to the 
people in the very order in which these 
riches have been treated in the Word of God 
will alone touch and educate comprehen- 
sively and fully the souls of those who hear 
us preach. To hunt for our subjects on the 
lips of the people, is like a doctor asking his 
patients which kind of medicine they would 
like to take. And to hunt for subjects in 
one’s own thinking, is like a doctor giving a 
certain medicine in which he is interested, 
whether the patient has smallpox or con- 
sumption. ‘The Bible is the only great dis- 
pensary where we may obtain hope of health ; 
and its method is the method of making 
health.” 
Dr. Gunsaulus as Author 

Dr. GunsauLus has won fame not only 
as a preacher and leader of educational 
movements, but also as poet and author. 
His have likened to 


Browning in their spirituality and beauty ; 


songs been those of 
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while his prose works are often prose-poems 
and range from novels to an exhaustive life of 
Christ called “ The Man of Galilee.” 


The Rev. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter 

By the appointment of the Rev. A. B, 
Boyd-Carpenter to be Rector of the united 
parishes of St. Olaves, Hart Street and All 
Hallows, Staining, the City of London 
secured the services of a clergyman, who 
brings into his work not only the earnestness 
and devoutness inseparable from the true 
minister of the Gospel, but the enthusiasm 
without which, even conscientious work loses 
much of its quality. 

Those little acquainted with the spiritual 
side of. life in the City of London proper, 
are apt to think that since the immigration of 
the resident population to the suburbs, the 
small number of caretakers found living with 
their families in the various parishes, render 
the office of the clergyman a sinecure. But 
Mr. Boyd-Carpenter is not one of those 
City rectors who since their parishioners are 
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small in number, leave them without spiritual 
guidance and remove their homes from 
London to the country. He lives within a 
short distance of his united parishes and 
seeks to help his people not only in their 
spiritual life, but endeavours in every way 
to brighten their somewhat dull lives. 
Up-to-date Methods in a City Parish 
TuE City of London is a dull place out of 
business hours. The narrow streets and 
alleys and the tall dark buildings render the 
area within the city boundaries more or less 
gloomy and Mr. Boyd-Carpenter at once 
decided that something must be done, in 
order to bring brightness into his parishes, 
particularly for the children belonging to 
the families of the caretakers. For the men 
he is organising a club, and for the young 
people it is proposed to have a “ Children’s 
Story Hour,” during the week. The need ot 
a comfortable room for these purposes is 
much felt, but it is hoped to be able shortly 
to put up one. When these and other 
parishes will be the most go-a-head in the 
whole of the City of London. Mr. Boyd- 
Carpenter has also recently instituted bright 
Thursday dinner-hour services at his church 
and these are very successful, an average 
attendance of seventy men being recorded. 
Previous to his present appointment Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter was for fourteen years Rector 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, and before that 
for thirteen years Vicar of St. James’s, Hull. 


A Distinguished Blind Organist 

Mr. W. WoLSTENHOLME, the new orga- 
nist of the King’s Weigh House Church, 
London, Dr. Hunter’s church, is one of the 
most gifted musicians in the country, and 
his recitals are always largely attended. Few 
who are unacquainted with him would think 
when he is playing that Mr. Wolstenholme 
was sightless, and yet such is the 
Born at Blackburn, in 1865, he was edu- 
cated at the College for Blind Sons of 
Gentlemen at Worcester, which ranks as the 
principal public school for the sightless. 
Here he distinguished himself, and having 
shown a natural gift for music, and a won- 
derful aptitude to learn, he was placed 
under the care of Dr. Done, of Worcester 


case. 
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(R. P. Gregson, photographer, Blackburn 


Mr. W. Wolstenholme, the blind organist of 
King’s Weigh House Church 


Cathedral for his musical training, Dr. 


also gave the young man 


tlgar 
help and 
much friendly encouragement, and sorapidly 
did Mr. Wolstenholme progress that he took 
his degree of Musical Bachelor at Oxford 
when only twenty-two years of age. <A year 
later he was appointed organist and choir- 
master of St. Paul’s Church, Blackburn, and 
only left his native town to come to the 


great 


C 

King’s Weigh House this year. 
Since taking his degree Mr. Wolstenholme 
has devoted much time to composition of 
all kinds—organ and 


pianoforte music, 


songs, &c. His work shows great originality. 


At Blackburn he often conducted concerts 


with great success. 


A Friend of Hop-Pickers 

THE various missions to the hop-pickers 
who leave for the fields 
are very well known, and the sight of the 
men and women from the 


London each year 


the slums of 
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metropolis leaving for the country by the 
midnight trains is a familiar one. It is 
not so generally known, however, that in 
Birmingham and the Black Country each 
year something like fifty thousand people 
leave their homes for the hop-fields. To 
look after the spiritual needs of these men, 
women, and children, a hop-pickers’ mission 
has been formed, and the secretary, the Rev. 
George Dunnett, with his helpers, has done 
some splendid work in this direction. 


The Migration of a Congregation 


Mr. DuNNETT, who has been for seven 
years the pastor of a group of churches in 
the Halesowen district, had his attention 
first directed to Christian work among the 
hop-pickers, by the fact that in September 
of each year, two-thirds of the children 
attending his Sunday-school, and a number 
of their parents who attended the evening 
service, went to the hop-fields. So instead 
of staying at home preaching to empty 
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The Rev. George Dunnett, the friend of the 
hop-pickers 


pews, he decided to follow his people, and 
great success has attended the carrying out 
of this resolution. 


Mr. Dunnett has now organised the 
mission work in a splendid way. He says 


he has often wished that he could be in fifty 
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places at once, but he has done the next 
best thing—that is, arranged for a number of 
Christian workers, men and women, from 
various churches in Birmingham to go to 
the hop-growing districts during the harvest 
season and while recruiting their own bodily 
health, to minister to the spiritual needs 
of the hop-pickers. His idea is that every 
farm, employing three or four hundred 
pickers, should have a Christian worker 
living on or near the farm and moving in 
and out among the people. 


In Prison 

Mr. DuNNETT commenced his Christian 
work as a Wesleyan, but afterwards became 
a Baptist and was appointed secretary of 
a Sunday-school in the North of London, 
He was also made president of the open-air 
work connected with his church and his 
eiitrance to the Baptist ministry really 
resulted from an incident of his open-air 
work. A publican having complained to the 
police about these street services, on the 
ground that his customers left the bar to 
listen to the singing and preaching, thus 
injuring his trade, Mr. Dunnett was in- 
formed by a police inspector that he must 
cease holding services. He declined and on 
the following Sunday evening was locked up 
for refusing to move away. When brought 
before the magistrate the next day, it was 
found that the publican had engaged a 
prominent counsel to prosecute, but Mr. 
Dunnett conducted his own defence and the 
magistrate after making personal inquiries, 
dismissed the case. 

The late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon saw an 
account of the proceedings in the newspaper 
on the following day and wrote for Mr. 
Dunnett to meet him at the Tabernacle one 
Thursday evening. The young preacher 
went and Mr. Spurgeon asked him to enter 
the Pastors’ College, stating that he liked 
men who were not afraid to be locked up 
for preaching the Gospel. Mr. Dunnett 
accepted the offer and thus became 4 
minister, his first pastorate being at New- 
castle-under-Lyme. 


An Eminent Young Scottish Divine 
SCOTLAND seems to have no lack of 
learned divines, for hardly has one great 
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theological master passed away than another 
appears ready to occupy his place. It is 
only a few months since Professor Davidson 
died and already there are several young 
Scottish divines who bid fair before long to 
occupy not unworthily the place in the world 
of Biblical criticism left vacant by that great 
man’s death. 

Of these young men, the most brilliant 
and learned is undoubtedly the Rev. James 
Moffatt of Dundonald, one of the youngest 
D.D.s in the United Free Church. Born in 
1870 he graduated M.A. at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1890 with classical honours and 
took the B.D. degree in 1894. Among 
other brilliant achievements at the University 
Dr. Moffatt was Cowan gold medallist and 
Blackstone gold medallist in Latin; first 
prizeman in Latin, Greek, Logic, and Moral 
Philosophy, and prizeman in English Litera- 
ture. He studied at the Free Churi 
College, Glasgow, from 1890 to 1894 under 
Professors A. B. Bruce, Candlish, Drum- 
mond, Lindsay, and G. A. Smith, and be- 
came in the latter year first student of the year 
over all Free Church candidates receiving the 
attendant award of Joshua Paterson Fellow- 
ship. He was also Stevenson Scholar and 
Freeland Scholar in Hebrew. 


A Remarkable Writer and Critic 


In 1896 Dr. Moffat was ordained to the 
Church of Dundonald, Ayrshire, where he 
has remained ever since, filling up all the 
time not required for his pastoral duties 
with literary work. His first book “The 
Historical New Testament” published in 
February 1901 created quite a stir in the 
theological and literary worlds, where it was 
almost unanimously agreed that Dr. Moffatt 
was a Biblical scholar who would undoubtedly 
take his place in the first rank. Within six 
months a new edition was called for. Dr. 
Moffat is now at work on further New Testa- 
ment criticism, including an edition of the 
Book of Revelation and a New Testament 
introduction. 


Dr. Guinness Rogers’ Successor 


Tue Rev. E. W. Lewis, M.A., who has 
succeeded Dr. Guinness Rogers at Grafton 
Square Church, Clapham, is the son of a 
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The Rev. James Moffatt, D.D., whose first book, 
“The Historical New Testament,” recently 
published, brought him into the first 
rank of Biblical schulars 


Congregational minister. He was educated 
at Caterham School, Owen’s College, and 
Lancashire College, and graduated at London 
University. After three years at Hamilton 
Square Church, Birkenhead, he went to Swan 
Hall, Shrewsbury, taking his Master’s degree 
in Philoscphy while there. At the present 
time he is reading for the B.D. In Shrews- 
bury Mr. Lewis took a keen interest in the 
life of the town, and was instrumental in the 
formation of a Nonconformist Association 
which acts side by side with the Free Church 
Council in matters affecting the social and 
municipal side of the town life. It was 
mainly through thé efforts of this Association 
that a by-law against street betting was passed 
through the council, and other matters of 
importance were grappled with. Mr. Lewis 
is quite a young man—only 30 years of age 
—and no doubt a great future is before him 
at Clapham. 





Two Buds 


By Clara Morris 


HERE isro poetry in life to-day !” 
We were walking down Euclid 
Avenue, and my friend had been 
expressing her hot disapproval of 

many things in this really excellent world of 

ours, ending with that youthfully positive 
assertion: “ There is no poetry in life to- 
day!” 

I mildly suggested that she might not 
recognise it as poetry, if she saw it, as poems 
were not always bound in white and silver 
nor yet in blue and gold—some, indeed, 
never reaching the honour (?) of binding at 
all. © 

By the fierceness of her contempt for the 
opinion of another, one could easily measure 
her utter inexperience, but she finally closed 
her address by haughtily informing me that 
she was not to be deceived by “bindings ”— 
that all poetry was sacred to her, whether 
—she found it in the polished, metrical form 
of verse, or simply expressing itself in 
human action—but in these days there was 
no poetry—-conscious or unconscious—for 
—she got no further ; my fingers were on her 
wrist in that unintentionally savage clutch 
that never fails to secure immediate attention 
and later remembrance—and I was whisper- 
ing: “Look! Look well! at the old man 
approaching !” 

I’m sure, though, she needed no such 
reminder—no one could help looking at 
him—and, at first glance, only his snowy 
hair kept the laugh from one’s lips. A well- 
grown boy of twelve would have been ‘“‘ mad 
as a hopper” if he had not stood, at least, 
even in height with this old, old man. His 
gait was half-trot, half-shuffling walk, and his 
speed remarkable—but little as he was, he 
leant forward in a peculiar way. His 
nationality, after fifty-five unbroken years in 
America, was stamped so clearly on face 
and figure that his tongue’s thick, dis- 
obedient English was not needed to proclaim 
him an ancient Dutchman. His garments 
would have wrung laughter from a telegraph 
pole—the saddest thing on earth. ‘That his 


wife made his trousers there could be no 
doubt, for if you looked at them only, you 
could never tell which way the man was 
going to walk. Then, short as his little legs 
were, his trouser-legs were still shorter, 
while he could have stowed away quite a 
nice little outfit in that portion of them 
known as the “slack.” This breadth of 
beam and shortness of keel gave to the 
public gaze a generous margin of clean 
white stocking. His collar, which was an 
integral part of his shirt—and not to use his 
own words, “a flimsy-flamsy yump-a-bout- 
ting what won’t stay hitched! ”—was of 
immaculate whiteness, but utterly innocent 
of starch, and on his venerable head he 
wore an antique “panama” hat. A Dutch 
friend, who cultivated coffee, had picked 
this “panama” in Java, when it was green— 
so to speak—and sent it here, and the 
older citizens had, for twenty-odd years, 
watched its slow ripening under the American 
sun—and in its wearer’s eyes it had just 
reached its prime. Before the quaint little 
body reached us, I whispered: “It is not 
poverty that makes him dress like that—he 
owns the big * Buckeye Block,’ besides his 
dwelling-house up town ;” and I saw her eye 
renew its slackening hold on him, so great is 
our unconscious deference to money that 
already he seemed less grotesque to her, 
because she saw him through the softening, 
yellow light his gold cast upon him—and 
then he dragged off his well-ripened 
“panama,” and stopped to tell me “ youst 
how glad vas he to see me! ” 

For he had entered his country j-less, and 
j-less he remained, using y in place of j 
with such smiling confidence that it was 
“all right” that no one had the heart 


to sternly put him in the wrong by correct- 
ing him. My wise young friend smiled quite 
brightly upon him, and when he had passed, 
demanded of me all I knew about him, 
“because he was such a dear—and so in- 
dividual—you know!” 

I assured her there was nothing to tell— 
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that he was simply an ignorant but honest 
man, who by the hardest work and almost 
incredible economy had risen to wealth, and 
she surprised me by replying “that there 
was more than that in his face, even for her, 
a stranger, to see—and what was the secret 
of the almost child-like gentleness of his 
clear blue eyes ? ” 

Whereupon we lunched in a quiet corner 
of a quiet room, and over many—too many— 
cups of coffee, I told her that his name was 
Knights—Jacobus Knights—and I had 
made his acquaintance while I: was still so 
young that the salient features of my own 
personality were the length of my braids 
and the whiteness of my aprons. He used 
to rear vegetables and then sell them from a 
cart, which he pushed when it was full and 
dragged when it was empty. Being sent 
after him one day by a lady, I called out 
lustily : ““Boy—boy—you boy! Stop—stop 
—I say!” thus making the mistake that 
many an older and wiser person made daily, 
and one that was greatly facilitated by the 
tailless jacket and flat cap the little man 
wore. Really it savoured of the uncanny to 
thus address a question to the back of child- 
hood and receive your answer from the 
unshaven lip of maturity. He seemed to be 
quite used to the error, and only laughed 
and said: “Dat is noddings — youst 
noddings at all! Whad I make mit you— 
onion—squash—eh, whad now ?” 

Two years later [ came to live on S 
street, and right opposite, little Mr. Knights 
had his little play-house of a home, his doll 
of a blond baby, and his tremendous wife. 
No, her size was not the result of com- 
parison, she was really a tremendously 
big woman, from whose deep. chest and 
Strong column-like throat there issued the 
thin little voice of a complaining, “cheep- 
ing” chick, too weak to break its imprison- 
ing shell. She was a spring of pure Dutch 
undefited. Not one English sentence could 
she command, but she was a_ friendly 
creature, and hobnobbed deprecatingly but 
successfully with her neighbours through 
the medium of a ponderous but expressive 
and ever-smiling pantomime. 

Never were such workers known before. 
I doubt if they could have recognised their 
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own breakfast had they met it, by daylight. 
Certainly they had, for at least forty years, 
taken that meal by artificial light—candle or 
oil, whichever was the cheaper. Any morning 
between half-past four and five o’clock the 
neighbours could see, through the dim light, 
a pretty little incident. The cart, heavily 
laden, stood outside the gate; the small 
pedlar with the boy-body and the man-face, 
with a broad leather band or collar across 
his neck, hooked its endssto the shafts of the 
cart, thus placing on his shoulders part of 
the heavy weight and at the same time 
causing the curious forward bend of body 
that disfigured his walk to-day. When he 
was quite ready for his start the door 
opened and the big woman appeared, hold- 
ing in her brown arms a little night-gowned 
figure, its bare, pink feet curled up in her 
one broad hand—baby dreams still lingering 
mistily in the sleepy blue eyes, and while 
one wee hand pushed back impatiently the 
blond tangle of curls, the other one tossed 
uncounted kisses to the father dimly seen, 
while a sweet bird-like voice cried: “ Bye- 
bye, Papa! Bye-bye! Ick lief dy! Bye- 
bye!” 

For this little one had the gift of tongues, 
and from babyhood Dutch and English were 
simply convertible terms with her—and the 
adoring father, with cap off, stood and 
smiled, and smiled, and waved his earth- 
stained stumpy hand, and blessed her with 
all the tender Dutch blessings that he knew, 
and then put on his cap—took up his load 
and started on the way that would have 
been so hard, so ugly, but for those baby 
kisses that bloomed like flowers on his path 
and sweetened all his day. When he had 
gone quite out of sight the little Rosie 
was returned to the great Dutch bed to 
complete her sleep, and in a few moments 
the mother was crouching between the rows 
of vegetables, looking like a monster toad, 
and was weeding—weeding—weeding, until 
with almost breaking back she began to 
carry water and sprinkle —sprinkle— 
sprinkle, and after that the household tasks 
of other women began—washing—scrubbing 
——ironing—baking, yet always and ever with 
it all there were little white garments for 
Rosie, and time to put them on, and when 
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the child outgrew the vegetable basket 
she had passed a great part of her life in, 
playing with a few marigolds or hollyhocks 
—she could not have saleable flowers like 
mignonette or pinks—the mother feared 
many things—for, as ‘Little Knights” (that 
was what the neighbours called him), 
explained in slow, back-end-first sentences, 
the vegetable basket arrangement had been 
very satisfactory to both parties, and his 
wife could plant or hoe or weed without 
anxiety, having simply to put out her hand 
now and then and pull the basket after her. 
But now that was all past, and his wife was 
“full up mit dem fears,” and when 
questioned as to the nature of the fears 
that were filling her up, his blue eyes 
seemed both surprised and reproachful that 
they could not see for themselves the possible 
dangers in small Rosie’s path. ‘In place of 
first,” he explained, “ der was de cleanness 
—she mighd get dirty de garden in! Den,” 
his eyes grew round at that, “der vas de 
red-peppers—she might touch dem and 
aftervards rup her sveet eyes!” but when at 
the end of a long list of possibilities, he cried 
out: “Unt dem pees—dem honey pees— 
what pite mit dere tails—suppose dey make 
mit dere stingers on her? Ach Gott! Ach 
Gott!” and, caught in a linguistic tangle, 
he fell into deep Dutch, from which he 
emerged breathless and excited. Now that 
is a condition no Dutchman will endure, so 
without apology he trotted off home to 
soothe himself with the one smoke he allowed 
himself each day, and then to—rest? Oh, 
no, there was much work done in that small 
house by night as wellas by day—and mind, 
there are old neighbours still to support this 
statement—they used actually to work in 
the garden by moonlight—not habitually, 
but often enough, Heaven knows! And 
what was the object of all this ceaseless 
labour—of their astonishing economies ? 
Before the coming of their baby girl, they 
had been little more than two patient dumb 
beasts of burden. Born and bred to work— 
they worked—but dully—without hope or 
special object—but when God had sent into 
their lives that laughing pretty thing, and 
formed her delicately that she might arouse 
their tenderness, they had changed, They 


looked at one another, and each, smiling, 
saw the other anew. ‘They dreamed for her 
—they hoped now for her—they prayed now 
heavy, laborious, loving prayers for her. 
Truly she had been the “locust and wild 
honey” that fed them in their wilderness— 
so now it was for her they laboured and 
were therefore never tired. 

As the years passed I, who had long since 
ceased to live in S street, often went 
there to visit my friends who had remained, 
stopping with them from Saturday till 
Monday, and these visits kept me still in 
touch with “ Little Knights” and his idol. 
It seemed strange that Rosie was quite un- 
spoiled by so much adulation. She was a 
favourite with all the neighbours, was polite 
and obedient outside her own domain, while 
within it, an absolute monarch, she ruled 
with gentlest strength her idolatrous subjects. 
Derision or contempt shown to them was 
swiftly and sharply resented by her, while 
the only time she had to sternly exert her 
authority Was when she made some demand 
upon the treasury that was for their benefit 
instead of hers. 

The Knights’ Sunday went like this: 
When it was time for Sunday-school the front 
door opened (mind you, in any other family 
of like position in life, that door would have 
opened for only one of three things—a 
wedding, a funeral, or the first visit of the 
clergyman, so think how they honoured that 
mere child)—then big Mrs. Knights appeared 
and brushed the step over with a cloth and 
retired from view (a pause), then little Rosie 
appeared, balancing a moment on the step 
like,one of her own pet white doves, her 
many short skirts and her white dress 
starched to the uttermost limit of rattling 
stiffness, open-work white stockings and 
black slippers, with an ankle strap fastened 
with a gold button, a broad pink sash about 
her waist, pink ribbon bows on each long 
blond braid, a big leghorn hat secured first 
by an elastic band, and over that by broad 
pink ribbons tied in a large bow under her 
milk-white chin, In her little mitted hands 
she held a testament, and from between 
its leaves peeped a pink or a rose—a hand- 
kerchief the size of a large postage stamp 
finished ler outfit—and so, gravely and 
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, with great propriety, she came down the 
narrow path between the “flox” and 
« sweet-william,” the “larkspur” and “four 
o’clocks,” and all the horde of strong- 
growing, free-blooming flowers of the poor— 
herself the daintiest flower of them all—and 
at the gate she turned and kissed her hand 
to the two heads thrust out at either side of 
the doorway—the fresh-shaven face of her 
father low down on one side, the broad- 
smiling face of her mother high up on the 
other—then walked sedately on towards the 
church, while behind her, the heads gone, 
the door closed, seemingly of its own 
voliiion—to open no more until the next 
week, 

A few minutes later Mrs. Knights appeared 
at the side door, where there was a tiny, tiny 
little platform, with “ scarlet-beans ” trained 
thickly over its morsel of roof. On this 
porch one chair was carefully placed on 
Sunday mornings and occupied by Mrs. 
Knights, arrayed in a white petticoat and 
white bedgown (as the short loose garment 
was called). Her hair was oiled and brushed 
to a glassy smoothness, a big horncomb 
loomed high above her head, and a pair of 
gold ear-drops that seemed to have been 
sold by the yard, dangled from her ears. 
Her tired old feet rested in a huge pair 
of braided list slippers that looked like boats. 
Once seated, “ Little Knights” trotted out 
with a Bible of a size so prodigious one 
wondered how it ever found a resting-place 
inside that little bit of a house. Its mighty 
clasps undone, he placed it on his wife’s lap, 
and then made another trip and brought 
out a great pair of spectacles, framed in 
silver, which he solemnly fitted on her nose, 
then most carefully and cautiously he 
adapted himself to such narrow margin of 
floor space as was left for him, and their 
service began. 

It was with a rather wavering, quavering 
rendering of an old hymn, after which Mrs. 
Knights opened the book, and looking over the 
tops of her glasses—she coyld not see a word 
through them, but she felt they doaned her a 
certain dignity as of office—she found the 
Place, and by the aid of one blunt finger (its 
stained, cracked nail worn down to the very 
quick), she made her way with pathetic 
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slowness across the page of frenzied Dutch 
print. Not that they doubted the savin«- 
power of the English Bible for the English 
and incidentally for the American sinner, 
but they felt that their own sins were so 
peculiarly Dutch in quality that nothing 
short of a Dutch Bible could save them. 
Wherefore, Mrs. Knights, each Sunday, 
with blunt forefinger seemed to dig out 
words of holy writ from the great book, 
while her small husband carefully stored 
them in the basket of his memory. 

After the chapter had come ‘to its laborious 
close they both took breath and wiped their 
dripping brows, then clasped their hands, 
bowed their heads and offered each 
a silent prayer. I had once come upon them 
so, the bees circling about their grey old 
heads, while their prayers, like the perfume 
of two souls mingling with the perfume of 
the flowers, rose through the warm air, 
straight to that great God who had given 
them Rosie. 

And that sweet name encompassed all of 
good “Little Knight’s” life contained—health 
and strength, growing wealth and the respect 
in which his neighbours held him, and when 
he would have offered humble thanks for 
them, instead he blessed God for Rosie. 

With a slight trace of that peasant 
cunning which had been his when the stock- 
ing-foot had been his only bank, he tried 
to hide, as far as possible, his increasing 
prosperity. He had long owned the doub!e 
lot and the toy house that made hom: 
for him, and it was whispered that certain 
lots on the outskirts of the town, used by 
“Little Knights” for a truck-garden, were 
really his, though the wily Jacobus often, 
perhaps too often, referred to the fact: 
* Dat he had paid de rent dem gartens of! ” 
However, the old neighbours to this day tell 
a story of “ Little Knights” touching upon 
his secretiveness about money. 

Rosie, who, by the way, was Rosie to all 
the world except her father—he called 
her ever and always his Rose or his “ Little 
Rose ;” in babyhood, or in womanhood, 
“My Rose” was the name he gave 
his idol! When his Rose had reached the 
age of fourteen, she stood before him one 
evening, holding a match to his pipe, and 
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when the tobacco glowed evenly all over, 
she shut down the perforated silver cover, 
and said suddenly: ‘“ Father, I wonder, if 
you can be rich enough to buy me some- 
thing, an expensive something, too, father?” 
And the old eyes had fairly danced, and 
surely in that moment Jacobus Knights 
tasted all the sweetness of prosperity. Yet, 
Jacobus was a Dutchman, and therefore 
cautious, and so, assuming as much doubt as 
was possible over so absoiutely certain a 
matter, he inquired as to the nature of 
“« dis ting vat made such expense mit itself ; ” 
and Rosie, with clear eyes on his face, 
had answered with a little tremble of anxiety 
in her voice: ‘A piano, father.” 

And the small father had crushed back a 
smile, and averted joyous eyes, and had 
basely suggested that an accordion “ might 
answer youst as well.” 

But clever Rosie noticed he said no word 
about not affording it, so she instantly 
assumed a patient look of endurance, 
saying: “ No, father, am accordion will not 
do; but never,mind, I see you are not rich 
enough yet, I can wait!” and he had hastily 
broken in on this meekness with: ‘ You 
see, you see, youst noddings, my Rose! 
How many dimes a hunnert tollars, makes 
dem bianos mit demselves, all mit der india- 
rupper overcoats on ’em, too, unt lots of dat 
moosic pieces sphilt all de top over? All 
—-youst all de nice hair-horse biano stools, 
too, vat twist round unt round, and make 
you sick mit yourself—everyting vat goes 
dat biano mit? Dat is, vat I come rich 
enough to give mit my Rose!” 

But imagine the stupefaction of every 
soul who knew “ Little Knights,” when two 
weeks later, without a word of his intentions 
to any one, he sent men to lay the foundation 
of a new house on the next door lot, which 
was vacant ; and to the excited inquiries of 
his neighbours he naively replied, between 
puffs of smoke: “Vell, you see now, my 
Rose, she vant dat biano, unt—(pause)— 
unt I have to make first de house to put 
him in—don’t you see mit me?” And the 
laugh that followed rolled around the town 
and made him known far and wide as the 
little ‘Dutch gardener who built a house for 
his daughier’s piano. 


A few more prosperous years and “ Little 
Knights,” who began to be called “ Little 
Old Knights” now, was watching, with 
proud eyes, the growing train of Rosie’s 
lovers. She was a charming girl—clever, well- 
read, an excellent musician, a perfect little 
housekeeper, and, best of all, tenderly, 
bravely loyal to her big illiterate mother and 
her short-cut, old father. 

She was a milk-white blond—a silvery, 
flaxen blond, and though tints of mauve and 
clear, pure blue found favour in her eyes, 
she still wore pink for ler old father’s sake. 
He had used to say of her in baby days: 
“ My Rose is such a vite liddle Rose—I 
like dat she be tied up pink ribbons mit— 
always mit pink!” So now, tied up “ mit 
pink,” she received her young friends in 
that one time “holy of holies ’—the front 
room ; now termed parlour. With a sort of 
anguished pride big Mrs. Knights saw sun- 
light streaming through only thin lace 
curtains across the new carpet—saw other 
books than the Bible and family album 
there—saw flowers and open piano, and, oh 
—oh—the chairs all pulled out from their 
nice straight rows against the wall! But 
then—ach Gott! Rosie knew! And the 
ringing of the door-bell was as music in the 
ears of the doting old pair who sat in 
the inner room—one knitting, the other 
smoking—both nodding and smiling and 
putting severe restraint upon themselves to 
keep from rushing in with refreshments 
before greetings were hardly over. 

That moment of offering refreshments was 
a moment of joy and of torture. They 
would willingly have effaced themselves from 
the life of their “ American” daughter (as 
they proudly called her), but she had neither 
friend nor acquaintance who did not know— 
and through her introduction—her father 
and mother. With regard to the latter, Rosie 
had worked a miracle. In two years’ time, 
by faithful and almost desperate effort, she 
had taught her mother nine simple English 
words. They were evidently selected by the 
astute Rosie. with a view to future social 
requirements. So now Mrs. Knights could, 
with portentous gasps and moistening brow, 
say: “How do-do?” Com’ again!” 
* Good-bye !’? “ Ver’ glad!” * Ver’ sorry!” 
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and “ My!” And when the moment came 
for the long-necked bottles of sparkling 
German wine—the fruit—the sandwiches— 
the cream-cheese, &c., to appear, the old 
pair, rejoicing in their hospitality, swelling 
with pride in Rosie and Rosie’s popzlarity, 
yet nearly crushed by embarrazsment, 
appeared, too. And Mrs. Knights—“ How 
do-do?” all round—wilted into a big chair 
in the corner, from whence she smiled most 
happily and cast a “My!” of excellent 
pronunciation into the general conversation 
now and then, for which her Rosie gave her 
a dozen kisses afterwards. 

The bright laughing girl saw that her 
father had the prettiest visitor in the room 
to sit by, and that her own choice of the 
young men should wait upon her mother ; 
and so, with wonderful tact, she led them 
into her brighter life, instead of shutting 
them into the shamed solitude known to so 
many lowly parents. Rosie was nineteen 
when she made her choice. Young Randall 
had been a child of wealth until, at twenty, 
his father tried to “corner” some- 
thing, and had been cornered himself and 
ruined. ‘Then the boy went to work, and 
had been working for six years when he fell 
in love with Rosie. Never had there been 
such excitement in a Dutchman’s life 
before! “ Little Old Knights ” was a house- 
building, present-buying, hand-rubbing, 
amiable little lunatic! His wife smiled in 
her very sleep at night, and lived in her 
Dutch receipt-book all day, while Rosie had 
to watch the pair with the eyes of an 
affectionate lynx to prevent them from buy- 
ing horse-hair furniture for her future parlour, 
and large chunks of amethyst or big 
diamond-set things for ornaments. 

But she managed so well that only a few 
atrocities crept in among her gifts, and her 
little home was charming. Many thought 
that now, as Rosie entertained a good deal 
and had new friends in her new home, she 
would ignore the old folks. Not she! 
Whenever she had anything “on,” from a 
“ coffee-drinking” to an “ evening party,” 
she flew down to the old home and laced 
her mother into shape, crowding her into a 
stiff silk gown, that creaked at each 
laboured breath of its wearer ; and when she 
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was in full panoply of war, and “ Little Old 
Knights ” had been turned about and looked 
over as if he were a boy getting ready for 
Sunday-school, Rosie kissed them both and 
took them off to her own home, and set 
them down in two big chairs with a little 
table between them, for their spectacles and 
handkerchiefs and other small belongings— 
and there, like an old pair of children, they 
sat and enjoyed all that went on ; and when 
there was dancing “Old Knights” never 
failed to indulge in one waltz with his 
ancient wife—the memory of whose youth 
must have gone into her feet to make her so 
light on them still. And while Rosie joined 
in the laughter this waltz always aroused, 
there would be a tremor in her voice and 
she would hold her young husband’s hand 
close and whisper: “ Will you love me like 
that, Hal, when I have grown old?” 

So on radiant wings time flew by, until 
one morning neighbours heard laughing in 
* Little Knights’” garden—laughing that 
continued and continued ; and when they 
went over, “Little Knights ” was doing the 
laughing, with tears running down his 
cheeks and falling on the prodigious Bible 
open on his short knees. When questioned, 
he exclaimed: “ She has kom’—all safe, 
she has kom’! I seen her mit mine eyes— 
I have tooched her mit dese fingers! De 
liddle daughter of mine own Rose! Ach, de 
Almighty Gott is a most goot Gott!” and 
then he bowed his white head and muttered: 
“ Now let Thy servant depart mit peace!” 
And so poor “ Little Old Knights” found 
his cup of joy full to the brim ! 

And what happens when any cup held in 
human hands is filled to the brim? It runs 
over—and there is cruel loss! And so it 
came to pass that Rosie’s little one stayed 
with them just long enough to smile a 
recognition of her girlish mother’s face, and 
then some sweet strong call came from the 
“beyond” that baby had heard and 
answered—and they were left to wonder 
at the awful void that small absence made 
in all their lives. 

Poor **Old Knights!” Tight in his arms 
he held the tiny coffined dead—moaning over 
and over: “My liddle pud—my Rose’s 

liddle pud!”—until that sad moment when. 
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by sheer force, they took the wee dead 
thing from him, to hide it away beneath 
the flowers and the grasses. 

Time passed slowly now. Rosie, very 
gentle—very tender of others—was sad, so 
sad. . That was not natural to her—so ali 
rejoiced when hope once more shone in 
her face—and all was thankful when “ Little 
Old Knights” trotted from door to door with 
the news that his Rose had “‘anodder liddle 
daughter—so like—ach Gott! so like de 
first—as never yet dey saw!” 

Rosie’s joy was great, but it was not the 
laughing, unthinking joy of other days. She 
felt anxieties and fears. She dreaded this 
and that, but her silvery blond baby was so 
strong and well, and grew so fast, and 
“crowed” and laughed, and romped with 
father and grandfather, and stood so 
strong upon her little legs that fears had 
to give way to confidence, and her heart 
bounded with triumph when she heard the 
baby voice cry imperatively, “ Ma—ma! 
ma—ma !” 

One day in particular Rosie always 
remembered—she had toiled for a good 
hour at training baby to say, ‘* Pa—pa,” 
when the father had come from the office— 
and when he came the baby had stretched 
out her arms to him, looked back roguishly 
at Rosie, and then fairly screamed: “ Ma— 
ma! ma—ma!” and they had all laughed 
and laughed! Good God! how easy it is 
for a baby to fill a happy home with 
merriment! And that very night “ croup ” 
had clutched with murderous fingers the 
little throat that .was used to swell with 
laughter as a bird’s throat swells with 
song—and darkness and silence came upon 
the house. 

“ Little Knights ”—poor, broken “ Little 
Knights ”—like a small grey shadow, flitted 
back and forth between the two stricken 
homes. At one moment he had blasphemed 
in his misery. His Rose had been lying on 
his breast and she had wrung her hands and 
lifted her tortured eyes to his and cried: 
“ Father, what have I done? Think back— 
think hard ! What wickedness did I do, that 
God should punish me so cruelly? Did I 
lie? Did I bear false witness against any 
one? Think, father—think for me, dear!” 








And then he had lifted up his voice 
against Almighty God and cursed His work 
—and now he remembered his words and 
shivered, for, with creeping horror, he felt 
that there was something approaching him 
more terrible even than the loss of the 
second little bud of love and hope—-Rose! 
Rose—his worshipped Rose—who wept not 
—who thought no more for others’ comforts 
—who sat motionless for long hours at 
a time, had been taken possession of by 
a grotesquely horrible idea that the husband 
sne loved so was trying to put her legally 
away, because her children died! And she 
would hold his hands and beg piteously 
that he should wait for her to die !—that 
she would not be long about it now! And 
the poor husband would kneel at her feet 
and pour out his love and grief, but all 
in vain! 

Then she would lay her head on “ Little 
Knights’” breast and tell him to take 
her away before the new wife came! He 
felt what was coming, and _ believed his 
blasphemy had brought destruction upon 
her when his Rose became quite mad! At 
first he tried to take his life, but Mrs. 
Knights seemed to have eyes all over— 
he could not escape them. Then suddenly 
he cast himself—helpless, hopeless, almost 
heartbroken—at the “ Blessed Feet,” asking 
nothing for himself, but entreating mercy 
for his Rose !—so innocent, so good! _ By- 
and-by he ceased to bargain with the 
Lord, and bowed his head, and with grief- 
shaken voice, said simply: ‘Thy will, not 
mine, O Gott!” and straight a gleam of 
sunlight came back into his life. Rose—his 
beloved Rose—had recovered her reason! 
“ Little Knights ” held her in his arms and 
kissed the weary eyes and drooping lips— 
and blessed God for her! but knew in 
his heart he would never again see his white 
Rose “ tied up mit pink ribbons.” 

And time goes on and on, and Rose, gentle, 
kind, a very angel of mercy to the poor, 
devoted to her husband and her parents— 
rarely smiling—never laughing—shivers at 
the sight of a blond baby. Four years had 
passed after her second loss, and her silence 
was deceiving them all, I think, when one 
Sunday in church a strange, little, restless 


























creature in her pew crept along the seat and 
put its baby hand on hers, and poor Rosie 
at that touch had fainted dead away, after 
that they understcod. 

One’day I saw “ Little Knights” stand- 
ing uncovered at the side of two tiny graves. 
A small white stone at their head had 
carved upon it two rose-buds, and beneath 
three words, clear and plain: “Our little 
buds!” I murmured the words half aloud, 
and “Little Knights,” with tears on his 
cheeks, said: “ Yays, yays—-youst liddle 
puds—but, oh, whad sweet liddle puds 
dey were! Gott give me youst von Rose— 
full bloomed unt perfezt—but these puds? 
No! no! He say dey may not bloom here ! ” 

He looked up into the clear, far, far blue, 
and smiled and nodded, and said, very low : 
“Oop dere—I think He make ’em bloom 
out full—dem puds! I like I can see dat! I 
don’t want to leaf my Rose—I stay here as 
long as she stay—but I vant so much to see 
my liddle puds bloom!” and then he 
placed on each wee grave a beautiful rose- 
bud, and trotted away home to his good 
old wife and his adored Rosie! 
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“Let me see,” I added, “this is Saturday 
—is it not? Well,- to-morrow, before four 
o'clock in the afternoon, should you go to 
W—— Cemetery, you would see the ‘little 
hop o’ my thumb’ I pointed out to you 
a while ago come trotting in, holding two 
beavtifui, exquisitely beautiful, rose-buds in 
his hand; would see him make his way 
to those two tiny graves, and without shame 
fall on his knees, and with onearm stretched 
across the graves humbly pray. Then 
kissing both buds, he would place one on 
each grave—then, with falling tears, leave 
the cemetery—and that has been done and 
will be done, winter as well as summer, 
by this poor, faithful ‘ Little Old Knights.’ ” 

I glanced at my companion and was 
amazed to see her eyes were brimming, and 
as she dashed the tears away, the shameless 
little turncoat cried—* And do you now 
tell me you can’t see poetry ia life—when 
you have known a man like that? Why, 
there is all the poetry of ‘ fatherhood’ right 
before your eyes! ” 

And to this day she wonders why I 
laughed so long and heartily. 
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Crowning Joys 


By Rosa Waugh 


THE long grey day of damp and rain, set, drear, 


As it had been throughout from morning rise; 


But lo to-night, outpeering, in surprise 


I saw the stars, and the whole heavens were clear; 


Some wind had caused the clouds to disappear, 


And only hurrying fragments crossed the skies, 


High blown, and white with moonlight, and mine eycs 


Were grateful for the sight. Such nights endcar 


The world to us, quickening our vital sense ; 


For gloom succeeding, pleasures doubly please, 


And_.JI would number highest among these 


The quietude that crowns a long suspense, 


When the vexed mood at length discovers ease, 


And all the joys of life become intense. 
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[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 














copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Texts in Tramcars and Omnibuses 
Many of our readers have no doubt seen 
texts of Scripture posted up inside the tram- 
cars and omnibuses of the Metropolis, and 
they may have wondered by whose influence 
and arrangement this method of spreading 
the Word of God was carried out. The 
work is carried on by an organisation known 
as “The London Tramcar and Omnibus 
Scripture Text Mission,” and already five 
hundred texts have been placed in the public 
conveyances on ninety-one routes. But there 
is plenty of room for expansion, for the 
Mission workers estimate that even now no 
fewer than 2500 cars and omnibuses are 
waiting to be supplied. The texts are of 
three kinds, prepared for the different posi- 
tions available. The spaces in the cars are 
rented by the Mission in the same way as by 
advertisers, and the cheapest positions are 
those in the dome of a vehicle, which can be 
secured for the affixing of a printed text for 
12s. 6d. a year each. But undoubtedly the 
most striking texts for tramcarsand omnibuses 
are the “ glaciers” or transparencies placed 
upon the windows. The positions can be 
rented for a pound per annum, and as the 
text sheets measure sixteen inches by six, the 





lettering is quite large enough to be very 
distinct. 

Many instances of the blessing conveyed 
through these texts have come to light ; and 
the following story verified by Archdeacon 
Sinclair, and communicated by him to the 
Mission, is an interesting example. On a 
dismal wet night in the dead of winter a 
curate was making his way from the north 
of London, where he was working, to a grim, 
neglected region in the south, where he had 
been offered a parish. Twice he had been 
to visit the place before, and on each 
occasion he had felt that he had not the 
heart or courage to accept the unwelcome 
responsibility of the charge of such a district. 
Twice he had gone back to the one who 
made the offer and begged him not to press 
it. Twice his friend had urged him to look 
at the surroundings again with a more 
hopeful eye, and to accept the call. The 
church was dirty and uncared for: the 
schools were dilapidated and repellent: the 
vicarage was gloomy, unrepaired, and full of 
rats. ‘The population was enormous, the 
streets crowded with unkempt women, brawl- 
ing men, and swarms of unwashed children. 
On this third journey the curate’s heart sank 
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lower than ever, and he felt that he must 
give the offer a final and decided negative. 
On a sudden he happened to look up; and 
as a gleam of brightness from gas lamp or 
electric light fell through the omnibus 
window, he read in a transparency of bhue 
and white on the pane : 


‘‘CasST THY BURDEN UPON THE LORD 
AND HE SHALL SUSTAIN THEE.” 


The words went to his heart, and he knew 
at once that he could trust God for every- 
thing, even in that task which seemed so 


What shall it 


Profit a man, if he shall 


(GaiN the whole world, and 
Lose his own Soul? 





hopeless, and from which, like 
Jonah, he wished to flee. He 
went more hopefully to the 
dark and uninviting streets, 
and felt he must obey. When 
he was once more inspecting 
the vicarage, he picked up a 
piece of paper from the floor, § 
which turned out tobe anillum- i 
inated text. The words were: 

“T CAN DO ALL THINGS THROUGH CHRIST 

WHICH STRENGTHENETH ME.” 


His mind was then made up. He went 
home and accepted the charge. He set 
vigorously to work. Help poured in. 
Church, schools and vicarage, were repaired, 
and earnest preaching brought a large and 
increasing Congregation. 7 

Sir George Williams is President of the 
Text Mission, and the Vice-Presidents are 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe and the Rey. 
Archibald Brown. 


A Home of Rest for Horses 

THE careful treatment of certain animals 
in India is, as every one knows, the result 
of the sacred character with which the 
creatures are invested. But in a country 
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like ours, kindness to animals and the sup- 
port of societies for promoting such kind- 
ness, does not result from any supernatural 
reverence for the creatures themselves, but 
is a direct outcome of that Christianity 
whose essence is love and mercy. “A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast,” we are told in Holy Writ, and the 
Home of Rest for Horses at Acton, near 
London, is a distinct proof that this scriptural 
injunction is obeyed in our land to its very 
letter. The founders of the Home, which was 
established in 1886, had three principal 


Reduced facsimiles of two typical 
texts, published as transparencies, 
by the London Tramcar 
and Omnibus Scripture Text 
Mission for posting up in 
the public conveyances 
of the Metropolis 


This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, 


that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to Save sinners. 


Ws. 


objects in view, namely, to enable the poorer 
classes to procure rest and skilled treatment 
for their animals who, from the vicissitudes 
and hard work of London life and other 
causes, are temporarily incapacitated; to pro- 
vide animals for poor persons for temporary 
use while their own are resting in the Home ; 
and to provide a suitable asylum for old 
favourites whose owners desire to place them 
under good treatment in comfortable quarters 
for the remainder of their days, instead of 
destroying them or selling them for further 
labour. ‘The Home does not seek to make 
a profit, and although well-to-do people are 
expected to pay ten shillings a week for each 
of their four-footed pensioners, struggling 
tradesmen are allowed to send in their horses 
temporarily for treatment at an inclusive 
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charge of half a crown a week for each beast, 
whilst those who are dependent for a living 
on such disabled animals can hire a horse 
for use while their own beast is at Acton, for 
a nominal sum of five or seven shillings a 
week, 

At the beginning of each year the four- 
footed inmates of the Home are treated to a 
New Year’s repast by the kindness of Mrs. 
Gore, wife of the Vicar of Edenbridge, and 
although they are incapable of looking for- 
ward to this, they enjoy it when it comes. 
Each animal receives a box full of sliced 
carrots, apples, bread and sugar. The 
Duke of Portland is President of the Home, 
and among the long list of Vice-Presidents 
and Patronesses are many peers and peer- 
esses. Archdeacon Wilberforce is a Vice- 
President. 


Christian Endeavour in China 


Many readers will no doubt be surprised 
to learn that the first Christian Endeavour 


Society ever organised outside of the United 
States and Canada was organised at Foochow, 
China, in 1885. ‘This society translated the 
name of Christian Endeavour into the local 
dialect, and called it the “ Drum-around and 
Rouse-up Society,” whilst another transla. 
tion rendered it the “ ‘Try-with-all-your- 
might Society.” Despite the havoc wrought 
among the native Christian communities 
by the Boxer troubles, there are at the 
present time in China 142 societies with 
about five thousand members. One branch 
in Shensi has 1to2 names on the roll, and 
has actually sent financial help to the Indian 
famine sufferers, and to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes in London. Christian Endeavour 
has proved so successful and helpful in 
China that it is a regular department ofthe 
work of the Church Missionary Society, 
which alone reports about two thousand 
members. «®he Chinese have. the C.E. 
badge, as shown in one of our illustrations. 
The photo of Foochow Endeavourers with 
































The Home of Rest for Horses at Acton. The lady standing nearest the open door is the Duchess of 
Portland, patroness of the Institution 
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A gathering of Chinese Christian Endeavourers with their 


banners at Foochow 


their banners at an annual conventionis one of 
only four existing photographs of Endeavour 
gatherings in China. All the plates of such 
photos taken during the past seventeen years 
were recently destroyed in a fire. 


A Home-built Sunday School 

The United Methodist Free Church, 
Paradise Road, Clapham, 
has accomplished a notable 
and exemplary piece of 
work. 

More accommodation 
was required, but the mem- 
bers, whoare mostly of the 
working class, were deter- 
mined not to incréase their 
debt, which by persistent 
effort had been reduced 
from £1100to £250. At 
first it was intended to erect 
by their own voluntary labour a small kitchen, 
and thus enable a room hitherto used as a 
kitchen to be turned into a class-room, 
Instead of doing so, however, it was eventually 
decided to build a class-room 28 feet by 12 
feet. ‘This was begun in the late summer of 
last year, and in spite of shortening days the 
work progressed so well that it was determined 
to have a second room by adding another 
Storey. Happily the walls had been made 
sufficiently strong to admit of this extension, 
and, working to plans prepared by one of 





A Chinese C.E. 
Badge 





bricklayer and builder—and under 
his general superintendence the 
work went steadily forward. Friends 
from outside the church willingly 
assisted, and the rooms were opened 
some time ago by Mr. W. A. Briant, 
of Herne Hill, without having cost 
the church a penny for labour. The 
silver key used on the occasion and 
presented to the opener was “ cast ” 
by the choirmaster. 

Fortunate in the possession of an 
experienced bricklayer, slater and 
pointer, carpenter, gasfitter, 
plumbers, painters and pavior, the 
church was no less fortunate in 
having a reserve of ready helpers 
made up of railwaymen, mechanics, 
and a few business men. Altogether some 
forty men and boys helped in the work. For 
about eight months almost every night and 
Saturday afternoon, and often in inclement 




















A class-room built entirely by the members of a 
Clapham Church 
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weather, the work was carried on, one of the 
lady members seeing to the Saturday after- 
noon teas. 
The rooms a cheerful, 


present cosy 
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sent a cheque for #2, and a lady from as 
far north as Nairn contributed. With 
the exception of some furnishing items a 
scheme that has been marked throughout 
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This beautiful carved oak fireplace in the home-built Sunday School was designed 
and carved by one of the Church members 


appearance, the lower being painted and the 
upper papered. ‘The windows admit ample 
daylight, and for nights a system of incan- 
descent lighting is provided. 

A feature of the upper room is the hand- 
some oak fire-place, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, which was designed and 
carved by a member whose calling is that of 
a wood-carver. 

Various timber-merchants in the neigh- 
bourhood generously gave nearly the whole 
of the timber, and these gifts with others 
reduced the expenditure on 
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materials to 
After the opening ceremony only 
£17 was left owing, and this was soon 
cleared off. A well-known city banker on 
reading an account in a London newspaper 


with great good will and splendid sacrifice 
is complete. 


The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in Kisi-Kongo 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim Progress ” has been 
translated into the language or dialect used 
by natives in the Lower Congo territories. 
The first édition of the famous Christian 
classic in what is known as Kisi-Kongo has 
been recently shipped to Africa, where it 
is expected to prove a very helpful and 
making clear the 
The work of translation 
was a difficult one and was undertaken by 
the Rev. Thomas Lewis, who knows the 


acceptable means of 


Gos} el message. 


Kisi-Kongo language better perhaps than 
any other European. 




















In the Grip of the Brigands* 


By Ellen M. Stone 


VI. THE RELEASE AND RETURN TO FRIENDS 


T length a night came when it was 
evident that some news was ex- 
pected. No word was said to 
us, but some members of the 

band, who had their quarters elsewhere, 
came crowding in, and filled all the available 
space. ‘They seemed happy, and we won- 
dered whether we might venture to hope 
again. After a long time there was an 
arrival. Two brigands came. One handed 
to their head man his satchel of skin, and 
said a few words to him; then all retired to 
an inner apartment. Some minutes passed. 
Then the chief came out and handed me the 
following letter from the ransoming com- 
mittee : 


“Miss ELLEN M. Stone, 
“My DEAR FELLOW WORKER, 

“Our hearts are deeply touched by 
your words and those of Mrs. Tsilkain your 
last letters. We rejoice to tell you that we 
are already convinced by your previous letter, 
and by our interview with the bearer of it, so 
that we had resolved to accept the terms of 
the brigands. We regret exceedingly that 
when we were working with unexpected 
haste to finish the work, we were met with 
difficulties from the Government, which we 
scarcely overcame after several days of 
endeavour. We succeeded in obtaining from 
the Sultan himself an order that the military 
and civil authorities should facilitate our 
work—also an order that they should give 
to us whatever we should need for the 
furtherance of the work, so that we hope that 
we may in the shortest possible time exchange 
the necessary papers that you may be finally 
freed. We cannot tell you how we shall 
rejoice to see the hour when we shall greet 
you. We have now given the money. 
4#£14,500T,, and we have taken your receipt 
for the same, and as we rely upon the ‘ word 
of honour’ of the bearer of your letter, we 

* Copyright, 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. S. McClure 


expect to see you soon. We will go from 
here to Serres, and there will await you with 
great joy. 

“ With sincere greetings and with ardent 
desire, we await the hour of your deliverance. 
May God preserve you and have mercy upon 
you! 

“ Faithfully yours, 
‘¢}. H. Houss, 
“WwW. W. PEs, 
« A. A. GaRGIULO.” 


There was also a brief note from one of 
the brigands, who had left their camp that 
Sabbath night some weeks before, to go to 
meet the ransoming committee. He said 
briefly that they had received the ransom 
which they had demanded for us, and had 
given over to the committee the receipt from 
us which they had held so long pending 
that much-desired hour. His comrades 
would not allow us to retain that note, but 
we were convinced that there could be 
no mistake that the ransom had been paid. 

Joy now filled our hearts, and hope that 
our release might be speedy. Yet we did 
not for a moment deceive ourselves that we 
were out of danger, or that it would be 
an easy task for our captors to keep us 
unharmed, and to deliver us up safely. 
Nevertheless, a wonderful relief had come 
to us, and our hearts were overflowing with 
gratitude to God for His marvellous mercy. 
The relief of the brigands over the good 
news was, if possible, even greater than ours. 
We had many times judged, from expressions 
which they had let fall, that it had become 
an almost intolerable burden for them to 
keep us, and provide for our imperative 
needs, which had been so much augmented 
since the birth of the baby. That night, 
it appears that I fell asleep before Mrs. 
‘silka, a most unusual occurrence, for the 
next morning she commented. upon the 
change which had immediately become 
evident in me. She said: “As you lay 
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asleep, with your dirty hands under your 
cheek, there was a peaceful, quiet look upon 
your face, in place of the sad hopeless 
expression which had so long sat upon it.” 
Let no one think, however, that our 
troubles were over. We never so deceived 
ourselves. A deep fog prevailed for several 
days after we had received the news of the 
payment of the ransom. It was so dense 
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referred to the fact saying, apologetically, 
‘We have kept you alive so long, and 
without serious harm ; we do not wish that 
now you should risk a broken limb, or even 
worse.” We assured them that we were 
not troubled at the delay, because God had 
sent it. We were troubled with what man 
was responsible for; whatever God did was 
all right. 




















Ifiss Stone ho!ding the baby, and Mrs. Tsilka carrying the baggage which the brigands 
left with their captives after releasing them 


that it was impossible for us to journey. We 
were in a mountain cabin, perched like an 
eyrie upon the rocks, from which the descent 
was so steep that at first we must make it on 
foot. We were not troubled, however, at 
this enforced delay. God had sent the fog, 
and we knew it must be all for the best. He 
might be shutting us in by it from some 
terrible danger, to which, all unconscious to 
ourselves we were exposed. ‘The men 
guarding us were evidently troubled because 
they could not travel, and more than once 


When at last we started, it was with deep 
gladness in our hearts. ‘The journeys were 
just as hard as they had been before; the 
nights were just as cold ; the snow flew, and 
the winds blew, and we were as frequently 
terrified as before lest baby should roll out 
of our arms when we carried her, or lest we 
should fall with her. Yet we were joyful, 
and hope was strong within us, for was not 
every step leading us nearer to freedom and 
our loved ones? The danger from pursuit 
was, we judged, even greater than before, 




















despite the fact that Dr. House’s letter had 
told us of the command from the Sultan 
himself, which the ransoming committee 
had been able to obtain, to the effect that 
the military authorities should intermit their 
pursuit of the brigands until we had been 
delivered up. The brigands evidently moved 
with extreme caution when they could travel, 
and some nights refused to travel at all. 
This was what tried our endurance most 
severely. As the days wore on, I became 
convinced that this delay might become the 
occasion of a very great danger for them and 
us. They always stationed their guards over 
us, and did their best to attend to our most 
imperative needs ; but they would give us 
no reason for this most trying delay. 
Although they had received the ransom, 
they still maintained the strictest silence 
toward us concerning their movements. All 
our questioning was in vain. 

Finally, the man whom we supposed had 
the charge of the band came one morning 
into the damp, gloomy place where they 
were hiding us, and where we trembled for 
the health of all of us, but especially for the 
baby and her mother. He referred to the 
fact that we inight be wondering why there 
was this delay, after we knew that the 
ransom money had been paid. I told him 
that we did wonder very much, and were 
not a little trovbled by it. He gave us to 
understand that they were doing their best 
to deliver us up, but that the pursuit by the 
troops was very close and persistent. At 
one point he admitted that five or six times 
they had been so closely pursued that they 
had actually taken us out of their hands, as 
they might say. Of course we thanked him 
for telling us even so much of the reason 
why we were kept in one place. 

I felt impressed, however, with threaten- 
ing danger and said to him: “ With- 
out doubt your men who met our ran- 
soming committee must have given some 
pledge to them of an approximate time 
when they would deliver us up at some 
specified place, or, at least, region. The 
days are passing and we are not moving. 
Now it is more than possible that a great 
danger may come upon you from the action 
of my own people, who will think that when 
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that limit of time has passed, and they hear 
nothing from us, that you have killed us, 
even after accepting the money for our 
ransom. Now if you have any way of 
sending out a messenger to our committee, 
you had better lose no time in acquainting 
them with the reason for our detention.” 
He made me no answer, but went away. I 
had absolutely no knowledge that any of the 
circumstances which I had hinted to him 
existed, but a strong impression came upon 
me that I must speak those words to him. 
After we were released, and met some of the 
ransoming committee, we learned that a 
messenger had been sent to them by the 
brigands, and that he had arrived just in 
time to avert a most serious danger. Had 
the representatives of the United States 
Government at Constantinople made a 
demand upon the Turkish Goverment just at 
that time that all pressure should be brought 
to bear for the detection of the brigands, 
undoubtedly our lives would have been the 
forfeit. Here was another of the miraculous 
interpositions of Providence in our behalf. 

I had understood during this interview 
with the brigand chief that they had been 
obliged to change all of their plans, not only 
as to the place where they would deliver us 
up, but also the time. The pursuit by the 
troops was too persistent, and their watch- 
fulness too vigilant, to permit the band to 
fulfil the agreement which their representa- 
tives who took the money had made with 
our committee who had paid it. Dr. House 
had said in his letter that they would await 
us in Serres, but when, after many nights 
and even weeks of travelling, we were finally 
released, we found ourselves far from that 
region through which the railway passes, 
extending westward from Constantinople to 
Salonica, and near to that other line ex- 
tended from the north through Servia to 
Salonica. The long continuance of our 
journey, and the suspense and ignorance in 
which our captors still held us, were ex- 
ceedingly trying. Mrs. Tsilka and I often- 
times said to each other, ‘* The money has 
been paid, and they are bound to free us if 
they can, yet they treat us just the same as 
before. We are just as much their captives 
as we were before they took the money.” 
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On the night of the Sabbath, February 
16, as we travelled, I found myself with a 
strong hope, amounting almost to the cer- 
tainty of conviction, that they would release 
us somewhere that night ; but judge of my 
dismay when at last they dismounted us 
once again before one of those mountain 
huts,. seemingly far from all other human 
habitations. Mrs. ‘Tsilka was dumbly patient, 
and devoted herself, wherever we might be, 
to the care of her precious baby. In ex- 
asperation I burst forth with: “It seems 
that there is not a single hut on these 
Macedonian mountains into which you will 
not put us before you will give us our 
liberty !” 

Still they vouchsafed no explanation, 
and all through that week they led us about 
night after night till Saturday. On the 
morning of that day we found ourselves 
in such a dilapidated hut on a lonely hill-side, 
shut in by other hills on every side, that hope 
again sprung up in our hearts that perhaps 
the time of our deliverance was near. There 
was no door, and one end of the hut was so 
badly broken away that had a storm of rain 
or snow come upon us there, we could not 
have been protected from it. A dense fog 
prevailed, which shut us in so effectually 
that in the afternoon the brigand on guard 
listened to our prayer, and granted us, 
though grudgingly, permission to go out, 
though he compelled us to keep well behind 
the hut. This was freedom indeed. Our 
poor eyes, which had been so Jong terribly 
tortured with smoke from the fires in the 
various cabins and huts in which they had 
kept us confined all of every day, from the 
darkness before the dawn to the darkness of 
evening, were now most gratefully opened to 
the light of day. How delighted we were to 
find, under the bare bushes, tiny green 
leaves just springing from their winter sleep ! 
Three or four stunted but beautiful yellow 
crocuses rewarded our search within thelimits 
to which we were circumscribed, and we knew 
that spring had come. Some days before, one 
of the youngest of the brigands, who had 
especially attached himself to Elenchie when 
his turn came to be on guard, had brought 
in a single yellow crocus, and laid it across 
the forehead of the sleeping baby. 


The light in this dilapidated hut, in which 
we were now confined, proved to be quite too 
strong for the eyes of our baby, accustomed 
as she was only to the blackness of the dark 
holes in which we had been so long confined. 
Although this Saturday was so foggy, when 
we turned her little face toward the place 
where there should have been a door, but 
was none, she could not bear even that 
shadowy brightness, but turned herself back 
to see the cracks in the rear wall through 
which the light came only in spots. During 
that day our supply of water even was very 
limited, and the food was not more abun- 
dant. There was no possibility of providing a 
bath for Elenchie, nor for the washing of her 
linen. Mrs. Tsilka had begged to be allowed 
to go down to the stream from which the 
brigands said they brought the water, a 
bottleful at a time, for this was the only 
vessel we had in which to keep it; they had, 
however, refused her plea, and that younger 
one, who was then on guard, said 
mysteriously, “‘ Hadn’t you better wait till 
to-morrow to do the washing? Perhaps 
you may find better facilities then.” Did 
he mean to tell us anything ? We dared not 
trust ourselves to believe it. Mrs. Tsilka 
said over and over, “I shall never believe 
that we are freed until we have seen the last 
of these men.” At nightfall there was a 
delay in the bringing up of horses for our 
journey. We had done our packing before 
the daylight faded, for well we knew that we 
had neither candle nor lamp, nor even a 
pine-knot to light the darkness after it fell. 
Indeed, my mackintosh was brought into 
requisition as a curtain at the doorway to 
hide the light of the fire from the sight of 
any possible distant traveller. 

Finally, three of the brigands came 
filing formally into that hut, and sat them- 
selves in the little space before the doorway, 
beyond the fire. Then one of them, whom 
we had never recognised in the ré/e of chief, 
began to speak, and told us in a rapid, 
nervous manner that we should be freed 
that night; that we should keep each the 
suit of homespun clothes which we had 
made to protect us from the cold, and 
should each have one of their brigand’s 
cloaks, and also a pillow for each pack- 
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saddle. They said there had been some 
talk of giving us ten pounds of money, 
but that they had finally concluded to 
give us each one pound Turkish for our 
travelling expenses. They continued: “ You 
will take only a piece of bread, and what is 
necessary for the baby, in the saddle-bags.” 
I demurred, and said that I should take my 
own clothes which I was wearing when they 
captured me. They said, “Very well, if 




















you can carry it yourself. There will be 
-nobody to help when we leave you.” Now 
they hurried us in the most nervous way. 
“ Haidi! Haidi!” they said. Mrs. Tsilka 
completed the preparations for herself and 
baby, and then she too said, “ Haidi! 
Haidi!” to me, who was still occupied with 
the re-arrangement of our belongings. 
Only two horses were provided for that 
night’s journey, so Mrs. Tsilka and I carried 
View at Samakov in Bulgaria at which place Miss the baby by turns. It was hard to believe 
Stone had to write to the mission officials about : } 
her ransom. The top view is the museum and that it could be true that we were to be 
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whole band started with us, as on every other 
journey—the guard before, the guard behind, 
and scouts deploying upon either side. Thus 
we travelled for an hour, when there seemed 
to be one of those strange alarms, which had 
so often been a feature of our nightly ex- 
periences. Some of the men threw them- 
selves upon the ground; others drew off 
at a distance on one side for consulta- 
tion. Were they to be attacked, and we our- 
selves to be killed, now that our freedom 
seemed so near? ‘Thus we wondered anc 
waited. 

Then we heard the words, uttered ina 
cautious tone, ‘‘ Let the horses start.” ‘The 
stop had been made upon a small plateau, 
but now the path began to descend steeply, 
and before we could realise that the rest of 
the band were no longer with us, we had 
gone too far to see any of them save the two 
who remained to guard us. So quickly and 
unexpectedly had come our deliverance from 
the main body of our captors! For six 
hours more during this night of February 22, 
our journey continued, the men constantly 
hurrying the poor, slow animals on which we 
were mounted. Finally, at about ten o’clock 
Turkish, or four o’clock on Sabbath morning, 
the 23rd, we had descended the last of those 
foothills by which they had brought us down 
from the mountains; we had crossed the 
last of the mountain streams, some of 
them wide and deep, some of them narrow 
and shallow; and we found ourselves upon 
a plain. Losing no time, the brigands 
dismounted us under a pear-tree, and told 
us to sit there until daylight, when, they 
said, “ You can get some passer-by to help 
you carry the saddle-bags and your pillows 
into the village.” ‘The village! Where is 
there a village?” weasked. They indicated 
a Jow line not far distant, and said, “ That 
is a village. It is only five or ten minutes 
from here.” They told us, too, that the 
lights which we saw twinkling beyond were 
in Strumitsa. Then I knew that if we could 
reach that city we should know what to do 
from that point on. 

Taking the horses, the last of the brig- 
ands hurriedly disappeared, for they must hide 
themselves before the morning light. We, 
sitting there in the thicket, could neither 
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see them nor hear their departing foot- 
steps, but by degrees there stole into our 
numbed and wearied brains the conviction 
that we were indeed freed. We had often 
questioned of each other what we should do 
if that hour should ever come to us, and 
now it had come, and we could do nothing 
but sit still in the cold and the darkness of 
those Sabbath hours before the dawn. But 
we thanked God from grateful hearts for 
His marvellous mercy in delivering us from 
those whom we had many times thought 
would take our lives. 

As the cold chilled us through, we said 
finally : “Why should we sit here? We 
have not to mind them any longer. We're 
free. Let us go into the village now.” I 
took up the baby, her light weight being all 
that I could c«rry because of great pain and 
lameness in one knee from two severe 
wrenches. Indeed, that very night I had 
been thrown from the clumsy animal on 
which I was riding. Elenchie was sleeping 
in my arms at the time, but I had been able 
to save the child, alihough my left foot, which 
was the lame one, had been left hanging 
over the horse’s back in the rope-loop which 
provided all the stirrups we had. To my 
amazement and delight, Elenchie was not 
even awakened by the fall, but the wrench 
to my knee gave me great discomfort for 
weeks after. Mrs. Tsilka accordingly took 
all the baggage, slinging the saddle-bags over 
her shoulder. 

We had gone but a few steps, however, 
when the fierce barking of the village dogs 
alarmed us, and though we tried to pursue 
our way because of the extremity of need 
in which we found ourselves, we were 
finally compelled to give up our attempt, 
and sat ourselves down under another tree. 
Here we spent the remaining hours of that 
Sabbath morning until the dawn. Thoroughly 
chilled through, and fearing the effects of 
that cold for baby, wrapped though she was, 
as well as for ourselves, Mrs. Tsilka finally 
said to me: “If you will sit here with the 
baby and the things, I will go toward the 
village to see if I cannot find some one to 
help us. You know you cannot run if the 
dogs come out against us, because of your 
lame knee.” I was only too happy to 
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comply with her suggestion, for it had become 
extremely irksome to us both to remain so 
helpless and inactive when we had just been 
set free. Filling her hands with stones as 
she walked, Mrs. Tsilka went toward the 
village. 

When she had been gone so long that I 
began to feel uneasy lest some harm had be- 
fallen her, and had risen to watch anxiously 
for her return, at length I saw her coming, 
and she was not alone. What an inexpres- 
sible relief it was to see that she was accom- 
panied by a villager! He was a picturesque 
figure as he stood before us, bit in our 
relief at finding a helper to assist us to leave 
the scene of our lonely vigils, we took little 
note of his appearance till later. Mrs. Tsilka 
had told him who we were, and he had 
understood at once, for even the villagers of 
Macedonia knew of the women who had been 
made captives by brigands somewhere in 
their country, and were aware also of the 
orders issued by the Turkish Government 
that if any one should see or know anything 
concerning the captives, he must give infor- 
mation at once at the Konak. This Moham- 
medan Albanian, for such he was, with 
every evidence of joy in his face and manner, 
congratulated us upon our release, and then 
threw over his shoulder our heavy brigands’ 
cloaks, and taking in one hand a pillow, 
turned to go, not at all observing that 
another pillow and the heavy saddle-bags 
remained to be carried. Mrs. Tsilka, how- 
ever, was not to be disconcerted. ‘ Never 
mind,” she said, “ I’ll carry them if you can 
take baby.” In the strength born of our 
new-found liberty, she again slung those 
saddle-bags over one shoulder, and took the 
pillow in her hand, and thus we followed 
our leader. ‘The dogs made a vigorous pro- 
test, even though a man from their village 
was leading our little company; but, talking 
together, we edged our way along close by 
the wall surrounding the village, giving the 
dogs time to become acquainted with us, and 
thus reached the gateway opening into the 
first yard. Our guide called vigorously to the 
inmates of the house. Women and children 
flocked out to see what was wanted. In a 
few words he told them who the strangers 
were, and they wonderingly welcomed us to 
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the hospitality of their homes. With our hearts 
filled with emotions beyond the power of 
words to express, that we might once again 
look into the faces of women and children, and 
talk with them, we seated ourselves upon the 
earth floor around the hospitable fire kindled 
in the middle of that room, and thanked 
God that indeed it was true that we were 
free. The faces of the women were full of 
pity for us, and indeed our appearance was 
such as to cali out all the pity of even those 
humble villagers, accustomed as they were to 
privations and the simplest life. Soon, how- 
ever, thoughts of hospitality to their strange 
guests came uppermost in their minds, and 
the women busied themselves in making 
Turkish coffee for us. Mrs. Tsilka had un. 
wrapped her baby, and was warming and 
making her comfortable by the fire. Elenchie 
spread out her little feet to its comfort, and 
smiled and was as winsome as any baby could 
be in the presence of her new admirers. 
Until now she had belonged only to her 
mother and to her mother’s friend and fellow 
captive, and her only visitors had been 
members of the brigand band; but here 
were little children looking wonderingly at 
her, and mothers clasping her with love and 
pity to their broad, ample breasts. The 
wee maiden seemed well pleased with the 
change. 

We must not, however, tarry long here. 
We were impatient to reach the city. We 
therefore took leave of our hospitable enter- 
tainers, who had been the first to minister to 
our needs, and bade our Albanian guide to 
lead us to the Kodjidashee of the village, 
whose duty it was to supply the need of any 
stranger who might make request of him. 
Although our guide was a Moslem, he intui- 
tively knew that we desired to find the head 
of the Christian population in that mixed 
village. He led us to the Greek Catholic 
church, and there, in a small house in the 
yard, we found the old man who was the 
object of our search. He, too, at once took 
in the situation, tendered his hearty congratu- 
lations, while his face was radiant with joy, 
and led us to his own home. He quickly 
told his wondering family who their un- 
expected guests were, and their faces, too, 
beamed in sympathy, They made us com- 
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fortable about their fire, and began to urge The good man called his servant, bade him 
us to remain to breakfast. In these village saddle two horses, and be ready to accompany 
homes the breakfast hour follows the close us to the city. Ouradieus were soon made, 
of the morning service at church. Wewere and we were in our saddles. They were 
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not to be persuaded, however, for our hearts pack-saddles_ still upon which we were 
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cloaks, and our heads were still covered with 
kerchiefs, as when we were captives ; we had 
nothing else to wear. Our Moslem guide, 
erect and strong, black-haired and_black- 
eyed, his long white sheep-skin coat thrown 
over one shoulder; the short, white-haired 
Kodjibashee, his servant, and a boy were 
our escort. Mrs. Tsilka held baby upon her 
lap, for the road wound across a level plain. 

After about an hour and a half of slow 
riding, in conversation with our companions, 
receiving salutes from travellers going in the 
opposite direction, we began to meet teachers 
and young Turkish officials out for a Sabbath 
morning walk. We were now approaching 
the city. Their glances, at first casual, 
became curious. They talked with each 
other, evidently about the travellers, and, 
wheeling about, changed their course to ac- 
company us. This was just what we had not 
wished, that our coming should be noised 
abroad, and we were most thankful that the 
preacher’s house, which we were sceking, 
was near that end of the village. We were 
just wondering whether, after all, we were 
too late in our arrival, and should find the 
gate locked against us because the family had 
gone to the service, when the gate itself was 
hurriedly thrown open, and a man and 
woman came rushing in their stocking-feet 
across the road to meet the approaching 
horses. With the tears streaming down their 
faces, and their voices choked with emotion, 
they tried to bid us welcome to their home. 
The husband reached up and took us down in 
his arms, one after the other,from our saddles, 
while the wife took us in her close embrace 
and kissed us, weicoming us as ones returned 
to them from the grave. When they had taken 
us within the house, they told us that they 
had been detained from going to church with 
the rest because they had six children to 
prepare and sent on beforethem. ‘They had 
gotten the baby ready and laid it in the cradle, 
and were just hurrying to follow their family 
to church, when they had glanced out of the 
window, and recognised in the  strange- 
looking company approaching on horseback 
their long-lost friends. 

Somehow, tidings of our arrival reached the 
church. The pastor noticed a commotion, a 
whispering, among his auditcrs, and even 
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rebuked them for it, but one of his first men, 
living in the same house, had caught the word, ' 
“The captives have come, and are at your 
house,” and he immediately left the audience 
and came home. He told us that one of 
our missionaries from Salonica, Mr. Edward 
Haskell, had left Strumitsa only the evening 
before, having come hither to officiate at some 
weddings in a neighbouring village. He 
had charged this friend that if any word 
should be heard from the captives, a telegram 
should immediately be forwarded to him. 
The ransom money had been paid weeks 
before, and very great anxiety was felt by 
the friends everywhere, as so long a time had 
elapsed, and the captives had not been 
released. The message was soon decided 
upon, and our friend went with joyful steps 
to the telegraph office to despatch it to 
Salonica, whence it was flashed to our friends 
in America and Bulgaria. Meanwhile, the 
Turkish authorities in the city had received 
notice of the presence of the late captives 
there, and a police-commissioner soon pre- 
sented himself, tendering his congratulations 
upon our release, and thence opening up an 
examination, which lasted all day. Although 
an American subject, and therefore not 
legally to be questioned by a Turkish official, 
I was in no mood to desert Mrs. ‘I'silka upon 
that first day of our freedom. We sat side 
by side, and together answered his questions, 
to which he wrote out in full the answers. 
This occupied all day, while our friends and 
their children patiently waited in the passages 
outside,and in other rooms, to gain a glimpse, 
or catch even a word, from their released 
friends. Little children peered at us froma 
window sct in the door upon either side of 
the sitting-room in which the examination 
was go'ng on. When at last the police- 
commissioner made his adieus and took his 
departure, and we were free for their greet- 
ings, they all thronged about us, old and 
young. ‘They wanted to hear our story, and 
assured us of their constant prayers to God 
for us, and the anxiety with which they had 
waited day after day and night after night. 
‘The preacher told us that the Sabbath even- 
ing before nothing could quiet their anxiety 
save to hold a meeting in his study, where 
like one heart, they had prayed God tor our 
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release. Here was the answer to their 
prayer, as they saw us safe and well in their 
midst. They gladly acted upon a sugges- 
tion that they should gather again on this 
Sabbath night in their preacher’s study, and 
hold a service of thanksgiving to God, who 
had answered their prayers. 

When at length all had withdrawn, how 
we enjoyed the opportunity to refresh our- 
selves with a bath and the luxury of fresh 
garments, which our hostess had thought- 
fully taken from her own supply. When she 
ushered us into her upper guest-chamber, 
and showed us the washstand improvised of 
a basin upon a chair, with a towel thrown 
over the back of the chair, and the change 
of garments for each laid in a separate pile 
upon the mendeer, and went out, bidding us 
make ourselves at home, and to put on all 
the garments which we might need, even to 
her dresses, we realised that we were indeed 
in a home, among friends who were dear to 
us next after our own flesh and blood. 
Baby Elenchie was for the first time arrayed 
in one of the little dresses and caps which 
we had made for her during our captivity. 
Very sweet looked the little maiden, with her 
arms freed from those swaddling bands, 
against whose confinement she had some- 
times rebelled bitterly. The tiny face looked 
most bewitching under its frame of thick, 
clustering dark hair, confined under the little 
close cap, whose rows of hemstitching were 
all the ornamentation which we could devise 
for it with our limitations in captivity, 
destitute of almost everything. When we 
were once more among the family, all hands 
were outstretched to take our baby, and she 
graciously condescended to be passed from 
one to another of her admirers. How 
delicious was that first meal after our free- 
dom! What a delight to sit once more 
upon chairs drawn up around that simple 
but well-spread table! With full hearts we 
joined in the words of thanksgiving which 
our host uttered before we brake bread to- 
gether. And then what a feast we enjoyed! 
When it became time for Baby Elenchie to 
be laid to rest, her mother was only too 
willing to go with her, for her head ached 
almost to bursting from weariness and the 
excitements of the day. She heard, how- 
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ever, the sound of the songs of praise which 
were wafted to her on the evening air from 
the crowded guest-room. That was a never- 
to-be-forgotten hour, when with the preacher 
and his family, the brethren and sisters, the 
young men and maidens, and even the little 
children, we returned thanks to God for His 
marvellous deliverance. All were telling us 
on every hand of the interest and anxiety 
which had been felt everywhere for us while 
we had been in captivity. We listened with 
wondering ears, and with hearts filled to 
overflowing, and marvelled how we could 
ever have been faithless, and could ever have 
known such dark hours as were sometimes 
our lot while in the hands of the brigands. 
How many times we said to ourselves, “ If 
only we could have known !” 

Even on Sabbath evening we began to 
receive telegrams. We had asked that some 
one should come from Salonica to accom- 
pany us thither. The Turkish Government 
had proffered us an escort, which we had 
gratefully accepted, but we preferred also 
the company of some of our own. We 
received word that Dr. House and Mr. 
Gargiulo of the ransoming committee would 
come for us. This was a most delightful 
surprise, for we had understood from Dr. 
House’s letter, when he acquainted us with 
the fact that the ransom money had been 
paid, that the committee was waiting for us 
in Serres, and we supposed them to be still 
there. ‘There had been also a telegram from 
the Vali of Salonica, requesting the presence 
of the women in that city Monday evening. 
We were, however, too much exhausted to 
think of journeying again so soon, and, 
moreover, had telegraphed to Mrs. Tsilka’s 
brother to come from Radovish, about 
fifteen miles distant from Strumitsa, where 
he is the preacher. We must also wait 
until Dr. House and his party could arrive 
Monday night. We, therefore, telegraphed 
to the Vali that we would reach Salonica 
Tuesday evening. Early on Monday 
morning our friends began to arrive from 
the neighbouring villages, full of eagerness 
to see the ransomed ones. In the midst of 
their tearful and joyful greetings, the 
Caimacum of the city, accompanied by his 
suite, was announced in the guest-room. It 
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was hard to be torn away at that time from 
our newly arrived friends, among whom 
were two of the young teachers who had 
been in our party on that fateful September 
day when the brigands had captured us. 
We longed to hear their story of what had 
befallen them after we were taken away, and 
they were equally anxious to hears ours ; but 
we had no alternative. We must respect 
the powers that be. Therefore, excusing 
ourselves from the waiting company, we 
entered the guest-room. The Caimacum 
and his suite rose most respectfully upon 
our entrance, and tendered to us their con- 
gratulations upon our release. Then the 
Caimacum asked liberty to question us upon 
some points which his commissioner had 
omitted in his examination on the previous 
day. Our friend, the preacher, who inter- 
preted for us, in our ignorance of the 
Turkish language, persuaded us that we 
had better grant his request. The 
Caimacum, who was an_ intelligent, edu- 
cated, and agreeable gentleman, most highly 
spoken of by the citizens of Strumitsa, of 
various nationalities, Christian as well as 
Mohammedan, very considerately proposed 
that he would ask his questions, and that all 
would listen most carefully to our replies, 
and that we might then be free to meet our 
friends in another room, while his secretary 
should write out the answers in full in 
Turkish. We should then be recalled, these 
answers read to us for our approval, with 
the assistance, of course, of the interpreter, 
the preacher, and then our signatures would 
be asked. ‘This was accordingly done, and 
when in the course of the examination it 
transpired that the commissioner had 
grievously misunderstood some of our state- 
ments on the Sabbath through his im- 
perfect knowledge of Bulgarian and our 
ignorance of Turkish, we were very thankful 
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we had submitted to this second examina- 
tion. 

Returning to our friends, we were over- 
joyed to find that Mrs. Tsilka’s brother had 
arrived with a company of his parishioners, 
and bearing to his sister and to me the con- 
gratulations of some of the officials in 
Radovish. The young teacher whose Bible 
the brigands had stolen, and which had 
been to us such a comfort and strength 
during our prison days, had also come, with 
her family. I took the opportunity to return 
it to her, although strongly tempted to ask 
the privilege of retaining it as my own. 
From all of the surrounding village loving 
friends came, bringing to us the same story 
of their unceasing sympathy with and prayers 
for us during the entire period of our 
captivity. Now they lacked words to express 
their joy at our release. All through that 
day the preacher’s wife was compelled to 
hold a reception on our behalf, yet she 
faltered not in her duties as hestess, bu 
patiently served to each detachment of 
guests the inevitable tiny cup of Turkish 
coffee in token of their welcome. Finally, 
her husband came to call us to the guest- 
room to hear the report which the governor’s 
secretary had prepared. Mrs. Tsilka and I 
listened carefully to its reading, then waited 
its translation into Bulgarian by our host, 
the preacher. He also private!y assured us 
that it was perfectly satisfactory in every 
way, and Mrs. Tsilka and I each affixed 
our signatures, after which the governor 
appended his, and each of his suite‘in turn. 
He also said that the report of the previous 
day should be destroyed, because of its many 
mis-statemcnts, while this report should Le 
the only one forwarded to his superior 
officer, the Vali of Salonica. The party 
then salaamed, and with many expressiuns 
of joy at our release took their departure. 


| To be concluded next month 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


RS. STAPLETON had grown more 
peevish and discontented than 
ever. At all times a woman of 
the helpless type she had proved 

herself quite incapable of being roused to 
action by the blow she had received. 

She could not realise how poor she and 
her daughter were; she was so helpless, 
utterly unable to understand the situation. 
One moment she would burst into tears, 
bewailing her poverty, the next she would 
go out and make some extravagant purchase, 
such as that of stalls for the theatre, and 
Muriel had to suffer much. 

Mrs. Stapleton was a vain woman, and 
young looking still. As she stood before the 
fire, waiting for the maid-of-all-work to bring 
in the breakfast, one foot resting lightly on 
the fender, she surveyed herself in the glass 
on the mantelpiece with complacency. Some 
one had told her that her widow’s weeds 
suited her. 

“ Now I really think they do,” soliloquised 
the little woman to herself.“ Charles, poor 
dear, was so very much older than me, but 
then, he would have a young wife. Poor 
Charles! He sadly needed enlivening some- 
times. If he'd married an older woman 
Rushcott Manor would have been very dull, 
oh, very dull. Ah me!” 

And she gave a little sigh as she thought 
of herself seated at the foot of the big dining- 
room table with the massive silver family 
plate shining on it, and a dozen of the 
county people seated round it. ‘They had 
been happy days to her. 

“ Poor, dear foolish Charles!” she mur- 
mured, “how could he have been so idiotic 
as to let that man get everything.” 

She turned, and took a letter off the 
breakfast-table, opening it leisurely, and 
just glancing at Muriel who was seated 
at the other end deep in some correspond- 
ence, 


“How very tiresome!” she exclaimed 
petulantly as she read her letter. 

‘««What’s very tiresome, mother?” asked 
the girl, looking up with a bright smile. «| 
hope it isn’t a bill that’s bothering you.” 

‘No. It’s an invitation. But I can’t go, 
It’s out of the question.” 

“An invitation? Where?” 

“ The Claytons have asked me to spend 
three or four weeks with them next month, 
June. But the invitation doesn’t include 
you, and of course I can’t leave you 
alone,” 

‘Qh, mother dear, I shall be all right,” 
exclaimed Muriel; “ you must go. It will 
do you good. I can take care of myself.” 

“As if I could leave you by yourself!” 
Said her mother. ‘Preposterous! You 
secm to have no notions of propriety at all, 
child! ” 

“Perhaps I might go and stay some- 
where,” said Muriel presently, as she folded 
the letter she had been reading and put it 
back in her envelope. 

*‘ Whom have you heard from, Muriel?” 

“ Edith Stapleton. Oh, mother, she gives 
such a dreadful account of the’ strike at 
Stanborough. It isn’t nearly over yet, and 
the women and children are beginning to 
suffer, she says.” 

“T can’t understand how the men can be 
so extremely foolish,” said her mother, “and 
I hear it’s all that young Martin’s doing. 
He ought to be ashamed of himself!” 

Just a tinge of colour mounted to Muriel’s 
cheeks as she replied. 

“T’m sorry he helped to bring it about. 
I suppose he thought he was doing it for the 
best.” 

Mrs. Stapleton tossed her head contemp- 
tuously. 

“Doing it for the best! It’s because 
he’s a vain, conceited upstart !” 

There was a pause of a few minutes. 
Then Muriel said : 

“You don’t want me this morning, do 
you, mother ?” 























“ Why?” 

« J want to go to the city.” 

« Qh, I suppose it’s no use wanting you,” 
said her mother, with the resigned air of a 
martyr. ‘You always seem to be gadding 
about now.” 

Muriel bit her lip. As a matter of fact 
she rarely left her mother except to go to her 
own room to do her writing. 

«JT think it is important,” she said quietly, 
at the same time handing a type-written 
letter to her mother. The latter read it, 
somewhat impatiently. It ran as follows: 


“Dear Mapam, 

“Your last article on ‘Some Labourers’ 
Wives’ has interested me. I would like to 
see you on a subject connected with it if you 
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could make it convenient to call here. I 
shall be in all to-morrow morning, or could 
see you by appointment if that does not suit 
you. 


“ Yours truly, 
“ THE EDITOR. 
“ Miss Grace Winfield.’ 


“Pshaw!” exclaimed Mrs. Stapleton, 
throwing it back across the table, “I wonder 
you care to do such things. I don’t know 
what your poor father would have thought of 
you. Of course, if you really want to go and 
see this strange man, you must, I suppose. 
But I don’t think it’s at all ladylike.” 

Muriel sighed. ‘The letter had been such 
an encouragement to her, and her mother’s 
manner hurt her much. She put it in her 

pocket, said no moreabout 
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it, and after breakfast was 
over started for the in- 
terview. As she sat in 
the train she read Edith’s 
letter once more. One 
paragraph in it seemed to 
strike her afresh. 

‘Good Canon Brand,” 
it said, “wants to cdo 
what he can to relieve 
the suffering of some of 
the poor little innocents, 
and has asked me to help 
him. But very few others 
havecomeforward. There 
is a strong feeling in 
Stanborough against the 
strike, and people say 
that even if we assist the 
women and children who 
are ill or starving we are 
really helping to prolong 
the struggle. I dare say 
they are right, and yet it 
seems terrible to see them 
suffer and do nothing. 
We have a_ certain 
amount of funds ready 
for the worst, if it 
comes, but we sadly need 
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rial office, busy over his letters. 
at his door. 

“ Yes—come in. What is it?” 

“Miss Winfield to see you, sir.” 

«“ Ah! show Miss Winfield in.” 

He turned in his seat and looked towards 
the door as she entered. 

“ Good morning, Miss eh ?” 

It was so sudden, so unexpected to both 
of them. 


A tap came 





There was a moment or two of embar- 


rassing silence. Edward was the first to 
recover himself. 

“Are you Miss Grace Winfield?” he 
asked slowly. 

“Yes,” she answered very quietly, “I 
have been writing under that name.” 

‘* Won't you sit down?” 

“Thank you. But surely there is some 
mistake. I came to see the editor of The 
Progressive Age.” 

** You see him before you,” he said with a 
slight smile; “‘at least, I am only the sub- 
editor, but things are more or less in my 
hands.” 

“Ts it you who have written to me, who 
have accepted my work ?” 

He bowed. He noticed the flush that 
rose to her face. He attributed it to one 
thing, most of all. 

“Please let me say a word,” he said 
earnestly, “if it is only in self-defence. I 
took your work on. its. merits. 
who was writing.” 


I had no idea 


“I know,” she answered, her eyes falling 
to the ground before his gaze. 

‘** Believe me,” he went on, “I am not to 
blame. I would not have wounded 
pride had I known.” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” she said, 
tracing the point of her umbrella on the 
pattern of the carpet. 

“It is painful to explain. I mean that I 
fecl you would not wish to be beholden to 
me after what has occurred.” 

“ Personally I am not,” she exclaimed, 
raising her head proudly. ‘It was as Grace 
Winfield that I wrote for you.” 

“That is true. But believe me when 
I go on to say that from the first I 
have had no hand in—in—you know to 
what I allude. 


your 


I had no knowledge of it at 
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the time. You know there is an estrange. 
ment between my father and myself.” 

«And I am sure that even if there were 
not,” she answered, looking at him frankly, 
“ that—that—you would still have regretted 
all that has happened.” 

“Thank you,” he said ; ‘ honestly, that is 
true. Once you told me how sorry yoz 
were for me when I was in trouble. May 1 
tell you now, from the bottom of my heart, 
how sorry I am for this trouble that has 
happened to you and yours ?” 

“T feel sure you are ; it did not need you 
to tell me. I have imagined what you would 
think about it—and I was right.” 

He sat down in his chair slowly. 
there was a long silence. 
to break it. 

“ Thank you for accepting my work,” she 
said simply, “it has been a great help and 
encouragement to me.” 

“T accepted it only on its merit.” 

‘* All the more reason why I should thank 
you. You wanted to see me, I think ?” 

“Yes,” he replied thoughtfully, “ unless 
this—this meeting makes any difference ?” 

« Grace Winfield will still go on writing.” 

He rose to his feet and paced once or 
twice across the room. 

« Well?” she went on, “ what did you wish 
to see me for ?” 

“Tt has become a problem, now. Grace 
Winfield, the lady journalist, I thought might 
have undertaken something that I feel Miss 
Stapleton cannot do.” 

“ Please regard me only as Miss Winfield, 
the journalist,” she answered, with quiet 
dignity, “and yourself as the editor. What 
did you want me to do? Please tell me.” 

“You have heard of this strike at Stan- 
borough ? ” 

She nodded. 

“T had thought that Miss Winfield might 
have paid some visits to the scene of the 
dispute and have contributed a series of 
articles on what she saw there—especially 
with regard to the women and children. 
Your paper on ‘Some Labourers’ Wives’ 
suggested the idea. You would have written 
sympathetically.” 

She sat thinking for a few moments. 

“Mr. Martin,” she said at length, “I 
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She was the first 




















hear that you are one of the chief instigators 
of the strike.” 

“JT am.” 

«Can you not stop it, now?” she asked 
eagerly. 

He shook his head. She noticed he had 
lost some of his old, bright enthusiasm. 

“ Impossible !” he said, “things have gone 
too far. The men must fight till the bitter 
end.” 

« And you do not regret it ?” 

“No,” he said sadly, “it was for their own 
sakes.” 

“Oh, but think of the misery, the starva- 
tion—the helplessness of it !” 

“And,” he exclaimed, “think of the 
miserable wages, the grinding hours, the 
slavery of free men. They have struck for 
their rights, Miss Stapleton, and I pray God 
they will win yet.” 

“God help them!” she said, with some 
emotion, “If I were to do as you suggest, 
my articles would not please you.” 

“ The Progressive Age is broad enough for 
that. What you have written for us already 
has not always found favour in my eyes, and 
I have freely criticised some of it. We want 
all points of view. Not that I disagree with 
all you write,” he added, with a smile, 
“though now I know who has done it I 
wonder you have taken some of the lines you 
have.” 

She looked at him, with a little laugh. 

“Do you? It was you who made me 
think first that all my preconceived ideas 
of social matters were a little stilted.” 

“Really? I am very, very glad.... 
Well, you will continue to write for us, I 
hope, though I cannot ask you to take my 
suggestion now.” 

She had been tracing the pattern on 
the carpet again. Suddenly she looked 
up, a peculiar expression on her winsome 
face. 

“ Why not ?” she asked. 

“ Because you are Miss Stapleton.” 

“TI asked you to look. upon me as Miss 
Winfield.” 

“Well?” 

“Miss Winfield is a poor journalist— 
anxious to do her best for editors.” 

He looked at her in some surprise. 
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‘‘You mean you will go to Stanborough?” 
he exclaimed. 

“IT mean I will go to Stanborough,” she 
replied with quiet determination. 

He asked her no questions, simply taking 
her at her word. When they had done 
talking the matter over he said: 

‘*Can you give me your brother’s address ? 
I am anxious to see his wife. It is par- 
ticular.” + 

She told him. Presently she rose to go. 
He held out his hand, and she took it, 
simply and naturally. 

** You bear me no ill-will?” he asked. 

“None. But, for your own sake, I wish 
you had not taken the part you have in 
this strike. Think—think of your father.” 

‘‘He has ruined you and disowned me,” 
replied the young man bitterly. 

“IT do not speak for myself or of what 
he has done to us. But he is your father, 
Mr. Martin. Good-bye.” 

He sat down after she had gone, neglecting 
his correspondence. Every word and every 
gesture of that interview were stamped 
upon him. And then his thoughts wandered 
back to that scene at his father’s gate. 

“Now I know,” he exclaimed, “ why 
Grace Winfield’s articles struck me so much. 
The girl revealed herself in them—true and 
sympathetic as she was that day when she 
tried to help me.” 

Muriel Stapleton said to her mother that 
evening, “There will be ne difficulty, mother, 
about your accepting the Claytons’ invi- 
tation.” 

“TI told you I couldn’t leave you here 
alone,” replied Mrs. Stapleton irritably. 

“ You will not leave me here. I’m going 
to stay with Edith Bartlett. I’ve written and 
suggested it to her. So there, mother dear,” 
she added, giving her a kiss, “ we shall 
both have our little holiday.” 


CHAPTER XXIX 


EDWARD MARTIN made up his mind to go 
and see his cousin that very day. ‘The 
revelation of the fire had worried him much. 
He had always had a genuine liking for 
Clara, and his sympathetic instinct told him 
there was some mystery yet to be fathomed, 
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for somehow he could not conceive that the 
girl was capable of such malignity of heart 
and purpose as seemed apparent on the face 
of it. 

There was another reason, too, that 
urged him to go. Since his interview that 
morning with Muriel, he wanted to see 
Arthur Stapleton. He perfectly understood 
how the latter must look upon him as a 
usurper, and an idea, not quite im accordance 
with his socialistic principles, had gradually 
taken possession of him. 

To tell the truth, Edward Martin found 
himself in a very complicated state of mind. 
Muriel’s face haunted him, just as it had 
done that time when she offered him her 
sympathy. And not only her face—but 
more. He knew something of the girl’s 
thoughts and nature, through reading her 
articles. More than once he had caught 
himself wondering what sort of a person the 
writer of them was, and perhaps this had 
had something to do with the letter he had 
sent suggesting the appointment. And now 
he knew that it was Muriel Stapleton a fresh 
interest seemed to claim him. 

Muriel was uppermost in his thoughts. He 
even forgot for the time the anxieties of the 
strike. He tried to analyse his thoughts— 
and gave it up. 

He waited until the evening before he 
took train to Willesden Junction, and sought 
out the address which Muriel had given him. 
The door was opened by Clara herself. 

He smiled affably, and put out his hand. 

*“ How are you, Clara?” he said; ‘I’ve 
been a long time coming to see you, I’m 
afraid.” 

She did not attempt to take his proffered 
hand. 

“I scarcely expected to see you here at 
all,”’ she said. 

“No? Well, I’ve come on rather par- 
ticular business, as it happens. It concerns 
you.” 

**T don’t see how any business of yours 
can possibly do that,” she replied icily. 

“Won't you allow me to come in and 
explain?” 

“Qh, if you wish to, you can,” she re- 
plied, grudgingly admitting him and ushering 
him into her little front room. 
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“Now, what is it you have to say to me?” 
she asked with some asperity, as she seated 
herself in front of him. 

“‘ First of all,” he began, “why shouldn't 
you and I be friends, Clara? Come, now, 
I’ve never done or said anything against you 
that I know of.” 

“If your only business is to tell me this, 
you need scarcely have troubled to call,” 
she exclaimed, with a ring of the old bitter. 
ness in her voice. 

“Well,” he said, “I won’t force matters, 
but I’ve come here genuinely as your friend, 
and perhaps you'll allow that much when 
you have heard me.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“TI will come to the point at once. It is 
aout the fire at Moreton-in-the-Meadow.” 


Her face turned just a shade paler. But 
she was still self-possessed. 
“Well,” she said coldly, “what of 


that?” 

‘« My father has been told that you set fire 
to the ricks, Clara!” 

He turned his keen, dark eyes straight on 
hers. She faltered before them. 

“Has he?” she said. And I suppose 
he is ready to believe any gossip against 
me !” 

“ He believes it because you were seen to 
do it.” 

‘‘Indeed! You will excuse my saying so, 
but you were generally thought to have been 
the primary cause of that fire. And perhaps 
you have thought this accusation a very 
good way of clearing yourself.” 

She said it half beneath her breath, trying 
to choke down her feelings. 

“You do me an injustice, Clara,” he 
replied quietly ; ‘ my father knew of it before - 
it came to my knowledge. And I have 
come here to-day to assure you that I have 
a better opinion of you than to think you 
did it intentionally.” 

Her bosom heaved, her colour rose, as 
she answered : 

“Tt served him right. He deserved to 
have them all burned down.” 

“That is not for me to discuss,” he 
replied. “Clara, won’t you trust me? Believe 
me, I mean well. You did set fire to them? 
Come, now!” 























“Yes,” she said doggedly, “1 did. 
There! And I’m glad of it.” 

«But you did not do it intentionally ? ” 

« What does that matter? You say he 
knows I did it. Isn’t that enough?” 

“No. In justice to yourself it isn’t. In 
justice to him, too, he ought to know the 
truth. And if you’re the woman I take you 
for you'll tell it.” 

«Very well,” she said, her breath coming 
thick and fast, “I will tell you the truth. 
It was an accident. But, when once it had 
happened I let them burn. And I'm glad I 
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never gave the alarm. But he would never 
believe it was an accident.” 

“He shall, Clara. Listen to me. He 
has half made up his mind to prosecute you. 
And I want to stop it.” 

She looked at him curiously. for some 
moments. 

‘«‘ Edward,” she said, “am I to believe in 
you? Have you really come here simply 
for my sake?” 

“ Honestly I have.” 

“Then let me tell 
pened,” she 


you how it hap- 
replied in a gentler tone. 
His frankness had 











My cousin has called to bring an unpleasant memory before me 


touched her. 

She gave him the facts, 
clear and simple and the 
motives which prompted 
her to keep back the 
+ alarm. When she had 
finished he said : 

‘I’m very glad I came. 
We are on a better foot- 
ing now. You haven’t 
treated me quite fairly, 
Clara. I don’t blame 
you. I know your life 
at the farm was not an 
easy one. But my life 
isn’t exactly an easy one 
either. We have both 
been cast out.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I 
know that. But you 
must remember that now 
I am married there is 
another aspect of affairs. 
At least he has not de- 
prived you of your in- 
heritance. He has done 
this to my husband.” 

“ And I willnever 
The sentence was un- 

finished. There came the 
sound of a latchkey in 
the front door,and Arthur 
entered the room. He 
stared in astonishment 
at his guest, and nodded 
to him frigidly. Clara 
was the first to speak. 

«‘ Sit down, dear,” she 
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said to her husband, “ my cousin has called 
to bring an unpleasant memory before me. 
Perhaps you had better know it at once.” 

“What is it?” asked Arthur, darting a 
look of contempt at the young man. 

“Tt is best to be honest,” replied Clara, 
“and I ought to have taken you into my 
confidence before. The plain truth is that 
I set fire to my uncle’s ricks that night 
before you left for London, and, somehow 
or other, my uncle has discovered the fact.” 

Arthur stared at her in blank surprise. 

“Oh yes. It’s quite true. I'll tell you 
how it happened.” 

And again she recounted the plain facts. 

“ Took here,” said Arthur when she had 
finished, rising to his feet and walking across 
the room to Edward Martin, “I don't quite 
understand the meaning of this yet. But 
one thing I do understand. You've come 
here and worried my wife. I don’t want 
you in my house, Martin; your father as 
good as killed mine. Do you hear? 
Perhaps you'll kindly go.” 

Clara intervened. 

‘“‘He has come as a2 friend, Arthur,” she 
said ; “really he has.” 

“ A friend !” sneered her husband angrily, 
‘4 friend indeed! Don’t expect me to look 
upon the man who is going to step into my 
father’s property as my friend !” 

] am not going to step into your property, 
Stapleton,” replied Edward with dignity. 
*« My father knowsI won’t. I have told him 
he wrung it from your family out of revenge- 
ful feelings. No such inheritance shali be 
mine. And, I tell you candidly, if any 
words from me could prevail with him, 
Rushcott Manor and the estate should go 
back to you.” 

Arthur looked at him in stup2faction. 

** You expect me to believe this blarney ?” 

“ Believe it or not as you will. But I 
swear to you, that if ever a day sees me the 
owner of Rushcott Manor that same day will 
I give it back to the family that have held it 
for so many generations. Good-bye, Staple- 
ton. Good-bye, Clara. I’ve only tried to do 
you a service. And what I wanted to say 
was this. Go and tell my father the whole 
thing was an accident. He has misjudged 
you.” 
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“Stop!” cried Arthur hoarsely, as the 
young man turned to go. “Stop! Doyou 
mean what you have said?” 

“T mean that as far as I am concerned J 
will never take part in < drama of 12 “enge, 
Whether my father will ever be recon: iied to 
me, I don’t know. But no reconc.liation 
can take place between us unless he knows 
that I shall hand back the Rushcott Estate 
to you. He has imposed terms upon me. 
I shall do the same with him.” 

Arthur, his rough, generous nature aroused 
to the extreme, held out his hand. 

“ Martin,” he said, “ will you take it? J] 
never thought this of you. I’ve hated 
you-——” 

‘Perhaps you were justified,” replied 
Edward as he took his hand. ‘TI wish to 
quarrel with no one. And you, Clara?” 

“I’m very sorry I’ve misjudged you,” she 
said. ‘Thank you for coming here to. 
night.” 

They talked for a few minutes, and then 
Clara said : 

“ You’!l stay to supper with us, won’t you, 
Edward ?” 

“Do!” said her husband. 

«Thanks. J will,” replied Edward. 

Clara went out of the room to get the 
meal ready, and then Arthur said: 

“Look here, Martin, you’re 4 good chap, 
and I’m sorry I wronged you. But if 
ever you take the course you say you will, I 
can’t accept it, you know. I’m proud, and 
I won't receive favours—even from you.” 

Edward smiled sadly. 

“We shall see,” he said. 
member, I’ll not take the estate.” 

They all three sat down to supper. It 
was a strange reunion. For the first time 
in their lives Edward Martin and Arthur 
Stapleton had really met as man to man and 
were learning to respect each other. Farmer 
John Martin’s great scheme of justice had 
fallen heavily upon them both, but it had 
borne better fruit than he had dreamed of. 
And Clara, when she wished her cousin 
“good night,” felt genuinely sorry for all 
the envious feelings she had harboured 
against him. 

“Please don’t tell my uncle about to- 
night,” she said. 


«“ But, re- 
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“JT am not likely to see him. But I was 
going to W rite and let him know the fire was 
an accident.” 

“No, don’t. 
come from me.” 

Arthur smoked his pipe in deep medita- 
tion after Edward had gone. 

“(Clara darling,” he said suddenly, “I 
was a beast when I didn’t act on the square, 
wasn’t 1?” 

“Don’t, Arthur,” she replied, the colour 
deepening in her cheeks. 

“ Tt isn’t for me to preach to you, exactly, 
dearie. But I’m awfully sorry about this.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” she said. 

“T know that. And it served him right. 
By George, it did. But it wasn’t straight 
not to tell him.” 

She crept up to him and hid her face 
on his shoulder. 

“He treated me_ so 
murmured. 

“ And I often wish I’d horsewhipped him. 
But that would have been another sort of 
thing. Darling, when I did an underhand 
thing you taught me the better way. You 
showed your pluck and went and told the 
dear old dad.” 

“Qh,” she exclaimed, “ don’t ask me to 
go. I can’t, Arthur, I can’t. Don't you 
see I’m not really sorry for it? I know I 
haven’t been honest about it, but I won’t 
tell him I’m sorry I burnt his ricks. I 
won't tell him a lie. Because I hate him 
still, Arthur, and so do you.” 

Arthur smoked his pipe furiously for a 
minute. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do hate him. But 
think it over, Clara. I’d like the old brute 
to know it was an accident. I can’t have 
my little wife blamed for what she didn’t do. 
Shall I go and tell him ?” 

“No, Arthur, no, no! 

I can’t stoop to tell him !” 


If ever he knows—let it 


brutally,” she 


Let me wait. Oh, 


CHAPTER XXX 


OVER a month had elapsed since Muriel 
Stapleton had met Edward Martin in the 
latter’s office, and it was now the end of 
June. The strike had lasted all these weeks, 


and still the stern directors refused to give 
XXX 
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way to the men’s demands. It had been 
a fierce fight. The strike funds were as 
good as exhausted and starvation was staring 
the men and their families in the face. 

A terrible time it had been in Stanborough. 
The great works were still closed, empty, and 
silent. The men hung listlessly about the 
streets, the women had pawned every avail- 
able article, the children went thin and 
sickly to school and tried to forget their 
hunger in vain over their lessons. Worse, 
even than this, an ugly spirit was abroad. 
Men cannot ‘starve and fight for ever. 
They were getting desperate, sullen, and 
dangerous. And folks went about shaking 
their heads and saying that before it was 
over there would be bloodshed. 

The name of Edward Martin had begun 
to stink in the nostrils of Stanborough. He 
was in the place very often now, urging 
resistance, praying for quietude. 

But the men listened to him very sullenly. 
His power over them was waning, and Palmer 
saw it accurately. The star of Edward’s 
popularity was whirling downward from the 
zenith into the turbid sea of human coldness 
and feebleness. 

Muriel Stapleton had been staying for 
some weeks with the Bartletts now. She 
and Edith were working under the good 
Canon, visiting street after street of bare, 
poverty-stricken houses, bearing comforts 
to the sick, bringing reports back to the 
vicarage headquarters. And everywhere 
they went the two girls heard Edward 
Martin’s name spoken with increasing 
bitterness and hatred by hapless wives and 
mothers. 

‘‘ Look at my children, Miss,” said one 
of them to Muriel; “ they was bonnie boys 
and girls before this ’appened. And look 
at ’em now—thin as boards, and cryin’ all 
night for the food as I can’t give ’em. It’s 
Mr. Martin’s doin’. My man says they’d 
never ha’ struck without ’twas ’im a per- 
suadin’ on ’em.” 

‘Come here, Miss,” said another as she 
entered her home, “ look !” 

And stepping to a couple of chairs placed 
side by side she stripped off a covering. 
cloth, and displayed their ghastly burden. 

“ Only a year old, Miss, and the only one 
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we ’ad. Let ’im as makes fine speeches in 
Parliament and leads the men to starvation 


come and look at ’is work if ’e dare. Curse 
im!” 
‘‘But perhaps this strike would have 


taken place without Mr. Martin,” said 
Muriel gently, a tear standing in her eye as 
she looked at the tiny dead baby; “ you 
mustn’t talk like that about him.” 

“Ah, Miss,” replied the woman bitterly, 
as she covered the wan little face, “we 
knows only too well ’ow the trouble began. 
God send my man work soon! ” 

It was a bitter grief to Muriel. Once a 
week she wrote an article on scenes like 
this, but never dragged Edward’s name into 
the misery of them, and sent it to The Pro- 
gressive Age. And Edward printed her 
work exactly as he received it. People 
wondered sometimes at the tone of it, so 
different from the other pages. And 
Edward’s heart bled as he revised the proofs. 
And yet, like a tender-hearted general, he 
pushed the men on, aching for the wounded, 
yet desperate in the hope of ultimate 
victory. 

He saw Muriel several times on his visits 
to Stanborough, for he rarely omitted to call 
on the Bartletts. Once she had a long 
conversation with him alone. 

‘‘*You must stop this wretched strike,” 
she pleaded. “ Oh, I know you have meant 
it for the best, but how can you sanction all 
this misery ?” 

“I can’t stop it,” he said gravely, 

“ Tf you could, would you?” 

He was silent. 

“‘T have looked upon you,” she went 
on, “as a man who loves his fellow men. 
Don’t you think a man with a grain of love 
for them would put an end to this if he 
could?” 

“T have done it out of love for them,” 
he said, and his eyes proved the truth of 
it. 

“‘T know you have ; but hasn’t it been a 
failure? And can’t you have the honesty 
to confess it ?” 

“Why do you ask me this ?” he said in 
a low voice; “‘I could bear much from most 
people, but for you to taunt me 

He stopped suddenly. She saw 
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He 


strange look in his eyes. had 
meant to say so much. 

“TI don’t taunt you,” she replied, “I have 
too much respect for you. Once you saved 
my life, and I should not like to think of 
you as less honourable than I have always 
believed you to be. You know this strike 
has gone too far.” 

He buried his head 
thought for a minute. 

‘‘T know their suffering is terrible,” he 
said, “I see the men, and that is bad 
enough. Perhaps you see the worst, though.” 

“T think I do,” she said quietly; “ you 
don’t quite know how much women can 
suffer in their homes.” 

“T shall go and see for myself,” he 
answered with quiet determination. 

“No, no, no!” she cried, leaning forward 
in her chair ; “ you mustn’t do that.” 

«Why not?” he asked, rather surprised. 

“ Because —because—surely it can’t do 
any good ?” she said. 

“Tt may,” he replied, “and I think I 
ought to go. This afternoon I am speaking 
to a meeting of the men. After it is over 
I shall visit some of their homes.” 

** No, don’t!” she pleaded again. 

He marked the earnest expression in her 
face, but could not understand it. And she 
dared not tell him. He went out of the 
house with her exclamation ringing in his 
ears. As soon as he was gone Muriel leaned 
her head on her arms and gave way to a 
violent fit of sobbing. The strain on the 
girl during the last few weeks had been 
intense. Everywhere she went she had heard 
Edward Martin’s name held in abhorrence. 
And her heart kept telling her that the reason 
it stabbed her so keenly was because she 
loved him. 

Yes, she loved the son of the man who 
had ruined her home and killed her father. 
From the day on which he had rescued her 
on that perilous hill a feeling of gratitude 
and interest had taken possession of het. 
From the day on which she had seen his 
father spurn him, this feeling had grown to 
one of deep sympathy and pity. And the 
growth from sympathy to love is a naiural 
one. She had followed his career. She had 
been suddenly brought face to face with him 


not 


in his hands and 




















again. She knew how he had given up 
everything for the cause of his heart, and she 
loved the consistency of the man and feared 
for the consequences of it. Her heart had 
gone forth to Edward Martin. 

«Dear, what is the mitter ?” exclaimed a 
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Muriel looked at her, meeting nothing 
but sympathy in her calm, steadfast 
eyes. 

“They are saying such horrid things 
about Mr. Martin,” she exclaimed, “and I 
didn’t want him to know about them. And 








Tell me what is worrying you, won't you? 


kindly voice, as Edith Bartlett entered the 
room, 

“Oh, nothing, Edith, only——— 

“You’ve been working too hard. I shall 
get my brother to insist upon your taking a 
rest.” 7 

“Qh, it isn’t that, it isn’t that.” 

“Come, dear,” said Edith, sitting by her 
side, “tell me what is worrying you, won't 
you ?” 


” 


now he says he’s going to visit some of the 
wives of the men on strike. Oh, Edith, you 
know how they hate him.” 

Edith looked grave. 

“It is a pity he should go,” she said, 
“not only on account of what he will hear, 
but———” 

‘*But what?” asked Muriel anxiously. 

‘‘ There is a terrible feeling against him,” 
went on Edith, ‘‘and sometimes I fear it 
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may lead to worse than words. He doesn’t 
realise the state of things.” 

Muriel took her hand nervously. 

“Do you mean he’s in danger?” she 
gasped. 

“‘I mean I wish he would go back to 
London and remain there till it’s all over. 
He won’t, Iknow. Canon Brand has talked 
to him, but he says he will never play the 
coward. It is like Edward Martin.” 

In answer, Muriel broke into fresh tears. 
The other put her arm round her waist and 
kissed her gently. 

** Don’t worry, dear,” she said; “TI feel for 
him just as much as you do, because “4 

She stopped and sighed. Muriel was too 
wretched to notice what she said or the look 
which she gave her. But in those few 
minutes Edith had fathomed the secret of 
her friend’s heart. 

“Muriel, dear,” she said quietly, “ we 
must pray that all will come right—for him 
and for these poor men—and for us,” she 
added, with another little sigh. ‘Come, 
you mustn’t be miserable. I’m _ going 
round to the vicarage. Wili you come 
with me?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Muriel, rising and 
wiping her tear-stained face, “I’m better 
now. It was very foolish of me.” 

They went to the vicarage. The large 
room in the front had been turned into a 
sort of relief office. The Canon was out, but 
the two girls knew exactly the work required 
of them, for they had been doing it on most 
afternoons lately. Four o’clock was the 
hour for application, and a small crowd cf 
children, as soon as they left school, came 
crowding round the vicarage, to present 
tickets which had already been distributed 
by district. visitors, in exchange for which 
they received orders for bread and other 
necessities. 

Meanwhile Edward had gone round to the 
very hall where he had made his first speech 
to the men. It was crowded once more, 
but no cheer or welcome greeting did he 
receive as he stepped on to the platform. 
He spoke as earnestly as ever, trying to 
incite them to courage and to fight till the 
end. 

“] know,” he said, “how much you are 





called upon to suffer in this struggle, but it 
cannot be for much longer. Every lover of 
justice is in sympathy with you, and I feel 
sure that the directors will be compelled to 
listen to you, and to, at least, accept arbitra- 
tion. Remember that they themselves can- 
not hold out much longer. They will ruin 
the company if they do, So courage, my 
friends, courage, and may God help us, for 
we know we are in the right.” 

He sat down, in absolute, dead silence, 
He started. No, not a man lifted up his 
voice. The Chairman began to speak, but 
some one cried : 

** Let’s go, mates, we’ve had about enough 
of speechifying. It’s near time we went to 
work again if we don’t all want to starve.” 

“Work!” Ah, magic word, It smote 
oninously upon the ears of those present. 
k:dward looked up and sprang to his tcet. 

“ Men !” he began. 

“ Shut up, we’ll hear no more!” 

He stood motionless, stung to the quick 
by the ungracious insult, while they all went 
out of the hall. Then he turned slowly. 
One man remained on the platform, the 
cadaverous Palmer. 

“ You’ve gone too far, Mr. Martin!” he 
said coldly. “Good afternoon.” 

Before he had recovered himself the man 
had left him alone. Then Edward went 
sadly out of the deserted hall, into the 
street. The groups of men hovering about 
turned their backs upon him as he passed 
them, muttering angrily. Once he heard 
one of them shout : 

“ Go back to your father’s farm ! ” 

He passed on, determined to keep his 
resolution. He entered a long, dingy street 
of little houses, the late afternoon sun 
glaring down upon them. Women _ were 
standing in the doorways. Children were 
playing sadly in the road. A child came 
up to him. 

“ Please, sir, give me summut for a bit 0’ 
bread. I’m so hungry.” 

He put his hand in his pocket and pro- 
duced a coin. ‘lhe others, quick to notice, 
came clamouring round him, begging for 
coppers. 

“Git away!” shouted a woman, standing 
near, “you won't git nothin’ out o’ ‘im, 
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That’s Mr. Martin, the man wot’s starvin’ on 
e!” 

Instantly the ring of children widened 
and shrank from him. He passed on. A 
woman whom he had known when he was 
working for the Canon was standing at her 
door. He went up to her. She retreated 
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“Qh, you’re Mr. Martin, are you?” she 
cried. ‘ Well, look there! ‘There’s a tea- 
party for you. ‘The first food they’ve tasted 
to-day. Tell the gentleman how thankful 
you are to him! Say your grace over it, 
afore you eats !” 

Five small children were seated round a 

















If I was a man, she cried, I'd break every bone in your body 


into the house, slamming the door in his 
face. A shriek of laughter from a group of 
men and females on the other side of the 
road greeted his discomfitttre. 

He passed on. He attempted to speak 
to another woman. She sprang at him, 


seized him by the arm, and dragged him into 
the house 


bare table on which was the half of a loaf of 
bread and a cracked jug of water. He 
turned, hastening out of the house—confused 
—bewildered. 

He passedon. The news had spread that 
Edward Martin had come to visit them. Be- 
fore him he saw groups of women, and men 
too, springing, seemingly, from every house. 
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“Curse you!” yelled a female voice, 
“it’s you as killed my baby! If I was a 
man,” she cried in a shriller tone, “I’d 
break every bone in your body.” 

He turned, horrified, to see who had 
spoken. At that moment an empty meat 
tin whirled through the air from a top window 
and caught him a blow on the back of his 
head. 

He looked around him for some way of 
retreat, for the crowd up the street was 
growing thicker now, and the hoots of men 
mingled with the shrieks of women. And 
this is what he saw. 

The way by which he had come was 
blocked. A crowd of men was pouring into 
it, attracted by the noise. He was there, 
absolutely unprotected in the middle of the 
street, and they were closing in on him from 
eitherend. Escape was out of the question. 

Edward Martin was no coward, but when 
he looked on that sea of angry faces, espe- 
cially on the frenzied countenances of tie 
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women, he turned pale. 
speak to them. 

*“ Boo! Boo—Boo!” The awful, rolling 
cry of hatred, rose from all sides. ‘1 hey had 
gone mad, as crowds will, suddenly. 

‘‘ Who started the strike?” ‘Chuck a 
brick-bat at ’im.” ‘ Tell Parliament about 
this.” ‘ Yah, Martin!” ‘ Boo—boo—boo.” 
“ Let ’im ’ave it.” ‘Smash ’is ugly face.” 
‘* How’d yer like to starve yerself! ” 

Fearful cries arose all round him. 
Missiles began to whirl through the air, and 
One or two stones caught him ugly blows, 
A woman rushed forward with a broomstick 
and struck at him, while over the heads of 
the crowd he caught a glimpse of another 
infuriated female brandishing a hatchet. 

He had walked into a veritable hell—from 
which there seemed noescape. He plunged 
through some of the crowd, striking out as 
he did so, and managed to get his back 
planted against a wall. At least he meant to 
make a stand before he went under ! 


Then he tried to 
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Homespun Fabrics ; 
‘* Sit by the fire and spin” 
By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


Tue workshop was closed and silence 
reigned supreme, for all the workmen had 
left their toil and tools for the day. On 
a bench, in the centre of the factory, lay 
a large hammer, which suddenly broke the 
stillness by declaring: “I'll endure it no 
longer. My head fairly aches with the way I 
have been handled to-day. I'll strike to- 
morrow. Come, mates, what say you, will 
you join?” There was a commotion in every 
basket, and even on the shelves there was 
an evident moving, for all seemed aroused 
by the speech just delivered. “If there is 
one thing I admire about the hammer, it is 
his hard hitting, and every blow tells, for he 
is accustomed to strike the nail on the head. 
I am sure there must be good reason for 
it when he takes to talking.” ‘This short 
address was received with evident satisfaction 
by the assembled tools, and the mallet was 
loudly cheered. “ Bravo,” 
plane, “I admire plain speaking, and 
believe things would go more smoothly if all 
adopted that rule.” Hereupon, two rose at 


shouted the 





once to have a say, for they fancied the 
names had been called. The awl and rule 
both began at the same time. The hammer 
saw them, and asked the latter to remain 
quiet while his friend spoke. ‘1 feel it isa 
great bore that I am always being pushed 
and punched about in such an uncharitable 
manner. Making way for others is all very 
well, but one can have too much of that sort 
of thing. I certainly side with my friend 
the hammer.” As this seemed to be the 
opinion of the rule, he did not again rise 
upon his two feet. ‘The saw had been look- 
ing on and listening all the time, and as he 
was accustomed to going against the grain, 
he disagreed with such unruly conduct on 
the part of his fellow workers, indeed, it 
seemed to set all his teeth on edge. He 
advised them to be content with their lot, 
and recommended each to submit to being 
used just as their master wished. He saw 
no reason for complaint ; and, acting upon 
his counsel, each tool awaited patiently the 
hour for further usefulness. 
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Solution of the August “ What is it?” 


In our August issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 


answer, “or,” we said, “ if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 


7] 


é 


between them.” We gave no description of the object. 














THE most popular answer to our invitation 
was ‘it is a line,” an ink line upon un- 
glazed or blotting paper for choice, ‘ the 
mark on blotting paper after absorbing an 
inked line from another piece of paper,” a 
struke drawn with a pen and ink on any 
kind of paper, a pencil line on paper or 
a printed straight line, while two com- 
petitors are very exact as to its being a 
line “from the signature on a Bank of 
England note.” Among the first in this 
class comes that formidable decipherer of 
our “What is its?” Mr. A. F.C. Pollard, who 
writes: “ The solution I take to be the 
photomicrograph of a line drawn apparently 
in ink with a fine pen upen paper similar to 
the cover of the Magazine, magnified, I 
think about twenty dianieters.” Other in- 
vestigators, quite as earnest, pursue the 


same line with scientific punctiliousness of 


detail. 


Are they right? Was our photo-puzzle 





“q Ene?” Nota bit of it. But the cuess 
was a very reasonable one all the same. 
What was it then? Well, it was—but 
stay a moment. Another rather popular 
guess was “a tear in a piece of paper.” 
This is, also, distinctly reasonable from 
the microscopist’s point of view, and some 
of those who guessed this were confident 
enough to be able to specify the kind of 
paper, “tissue paper,” “paper of good 
quality,” “printed paper,” “ soft white 
paper,” and so forth. And were ‘hey right ? 
Oh no. Not in the least, we regret to say. 
As a matter of fact, our “‘ What is it?” was, 
neither a line nor a tear, nor was the dark 
part in the photograph (so suggestive of a 
split, or at any rate, the solution of contin- 
uity in the colouration of the surface of the 
material), “the gap where the edges of two 
shells of the cockle kind do not quite meet,” 
nor “a piece of wadding pulled apart,” nor 
“the parted edges of an empty pea-pod.” 
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It might have been, of course, but by the 
mere accident of its being something else, it 
wasn’t. 

What was it then? Was it something on 
a vegetable or flower? Here, again, we 
have quite a large company of competitors 
divided in mind among “line on a poppy- 
head,” “streaks on pansies,” “marks on 
petals,” “marks on leaves,” “part of a 
banana, the peel being removed, showing 
the fruit,” while one contributor, feeling that 
prose could not do justice to so accurate 
a solution, writes : 


If ‘‘ it’ is not composed of grass, 

Why you may write me down an ass— 
I do not seek, sir, to allege 

That ‘‘ it”’ is reed or rush or sedge, 
But something 'tis that all must know 
Whene'er on country walk we go. 


And yet, alas! the poet is wrong, for “7” 
was not a vegetable at all. Nor was it 
mineral—“ a piece of agate, of the onyx or 
chalcedony type,” as one suggests, or “the 
photograph of a flaw in a waved pebble.” 
What was it then? Why, animal of course ! 
No, wrong again. It is true that ten com- 
petitors reply, “a human hair,” “a vein in 
a human eye,” “part of an artery,” “ a line 
on a caterpillar,” “the black mark on the 
wing of a butterfly,” “‘a portion of the side 
of asmall fish, probably a little transparent, 
like a smelt,” “ part of the skin of a fresh 
haddock,” and (3) “part of the skin of a 
mackerel.” But they are not any of them 
right. Now, not being part of any vege- 
table, nor a mineral, nor an animal, it 
must obviously be something else. So 
it is. 

All the same, it is not “a lady’s boa” nor 
“the wick and flame of a candle” (2) nor 
“common sewing-thread,” ror “smoke left 
in the sky by a passing steam-boat,” nor (we 
can say this positively) is it “ a canal in Mars.” 
Isn’t it wonderful how near some simple 
guesses go to the truth and yet how far they 
are from it! And, also, how many guesses 
one family can have and yet never come 
within shouting distance of the facts. A 
delightful example of the latter is the follow- 
ing communication ; we wish we received 
more such :— 
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“Wild guesses by a family at the ‘ What 
is it?? A river with a growth of water 
plants across it—H.S. A lawn with edge 
of shrubs.—T.S. A gravelled roadway.— 
G.S. A lake—aA. S. A view of a Stage 


and pit-stalls.— The silly one of the 
family.” 
With this came a covering letter: “On 


looking closely at your photo puzzle, I think 
it is a review of troops, for I can sce the 
outline of a balcony in good light, and people 
on it; then what looks like brushwood has 
the outline of a horseman outside the line. 
I send you many wild guesses from my 
brothers and sisters, but I feel as if / was 


right. Please say if I am, by post, for 
which I enclose stamped envelope.— 
C3. 


It is with sincere regret that we have to 
reply, ‘No, it is not a review of troops,” for, if 
there was one thing more than another that 
we should have liked it to have been, it is a 
review of troops, with people in a balcony 
and a horseman outside the brushwood. But 
we could not alter the “ What is it ?” after the 
photographer had finally made up his mind 
as to what it was, could we? We hope our 
readers distinctly understand this, and will 
accept the statement in the spirit in which 
it is made, that it does not matter how 
alluring their suggestions may be, nor how 
fascinating or pathetic the possibilities, we 
cannot, and must not—a sense of duty for- 
bids it—change the solution of a ‘“ What is 
it?” after it has been once decided upon by 
the photographer. 

And all this time we have never said what 
the correct solution of the “« What is it ?” for 
August really is! 

Well, out of all the guessers only three 
were right, and they are Mr. J. E. MAITLAND, 
10 Chester Place, Hyde Park Square; Miss 
J.ouIsA PERRIN, 2 Upper Clonturk Villas, 
Drumcondra, Dublin; and Miss WINIFRED 
Avey, Terrant Monkton Vicarage, Blandford. 
Between these three, therefore, the prize of 
£5 is divided, and the sum of £1 133s. 4d. 
has, with our sincere congratulations, been 
duly posted to each. 

And what did they guess the “ What is it?” 
was? Qh, they guessed, the button-hole of a 
linen collar or shirt. 
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The harder some Photo-Puzzles are to 
guess the greater seems to be the fun they 
give to our readers ; and it is very pleasant 
to sce how many, even at the critical moment 
of filling in their fateful guesses, are able as 
in the following to spare a word or two for 
appreciation of this feature of our Magazine. 

«Your moathly queries are most interest- 


What 
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ing to us all.” ——“ We have had great fun over 
this dreadful object.”—“ We wish you an 
ever increasing popularity for your puzzles.” 
—<T]T much enjoy puzzling over your puzzles.” 
—“ Please go on with your puzzles for ever.” 
—‘ Thank you for the fun you have given 
us all both grown-ups and children.” 

Our next “ What is it?” follows; 


is it? 


What is it? 


If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle 


SUNDAY Macazing, 15 ‘Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W Cc.” We will as 


usual give #5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


right we will divide that amount equally among them. 


Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, sele cted from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Please note that owing to the early date at which our December number goes to press 


all answers must be received by October g, 1902. 


Decesacer Number. 


The result will be published 1m the 









In August and September I made some 
suggestions about holiday resorts: this month 
I propose to describe a very successful sum- 
mer gathering of British Chautauquans, held 
at Aberystwith, from July 31 to August 27. 
There were several reasons for returning to 
Cardigan Bay this year, and arranging to 
repeat the visit in 1903, but the chief one was 
the unique accommodation afforded, during 
the vacation, by the Alexandra Hall for 
Women Students, and the University College 
Buildings for lectures and classes, placed at 
the disposal of the Chautauquans by the 
Senate of the University of Wales. The 
Ladies’ Hostel is a fine building of grey stone, 
at the extreme north of the parade, with a 
frontage to the sea of 118 feet, with no land 
to intercept the health-giving breezes of the 
Atlantic until the shores of America are 
reached. The Alexandra Hall of Residence 
has spacious libraries and drawing-rooms, 
17 6study bedrooms on fourstories, and nume- 
rous bath rooms ; the sanitary arrangements 
are perfect, and separated from the house on 
each floor by walls of treble thickness. The 
Lady Principal—Miss Carpenter—who suc- 
ceeds in making all the students so happy 
and comfortable, was away, but Mrs. Harri- 
son, who has a genius for housekeeping and 
the management of forty servants, superin- 
tended the commissariat department, and ar- 
ranged to make the wheels goround without a 
hitch. ‘The inclusive cost of providing 
most excellent meals, excursions by coach 


and rail, and admission to all lectures, 


classes, and social gatherings, was £10 10s. 
for a month, or more. 





In the 
Home Circle 


I. Some Personal Talk—The British Chautauqua at Aberystwith 
- (A Co-operative Holiday) 


The Society is on the lines of the 
American Chautauqua which now numbers 
so many thousands with centres in various 
parts of the country, where in the summer 
months large parties live in tents, in addition 
to the large city of permanent summer 
residences built by Chautauquans round the 
beautiful lake from which they take their 
name. The raison détre of the organisation 
was the better equipment of Sunday-school 
teachers. Miss Webb and her brother who 
founded the English branch after reading 
an account of the American Chautauqua 
thought something of the kind was wanted 


on their own side of the water. The 
Br. Chautauqua also aims to supply 
stimulus to all who desire to follow a 


systematic plan of self-education. 

The teaching is unsectarian, and the great 
majority of members are Nonconformist, 
although some Anglican Church people have 
each year been of the party. ‘This is how the 
Chautauquans’ day was spent—at 8 o’clock 
there was a short service lasting half an hour. 
On Monday and Thursday in each week the 
whole day was spent out of doors among the 
beautiful Welsh hills or at some interesting 
historic spot. At 10 A.M. on other days of the 
first fortnight, Mrs. Benham gave ‘“ ‘Talks 
to Sunday-school teachers.” At 11,15 A.M, 
the Rev. ‘T. Williams, B.A., of Aberystwith, 
conducted a Greek ‘Testament class be 
tween August 1 and August 14. In the 
second and third weeks the morning lectures 
were by the Rev. J. Agar Beet, D.D., and 
the Rev. G. W. James. At 11.15 AM. 
Mr. Barnard Bayles had classes on voice 
































For the afternoon, walks to some 
and short e 
arranged ; 


culture. 
old church, &c., 
rail or coach were 
evenings a week lectures on lighter subjects 
were delivered in the large hall. ‘The 
most popular and interesting was “ Artists 
and Writers whom I have met,” by Mr. G. 
Andrew Hutchinson, Boys’ 
Own Paper; the same speaker also gave an 
excellent address on “the Child in English 
Poetry.” On August 1, the Mayor and 
Corporation gave a reception to the Chau- 
tauquans, and on August 19, 
«“ At Home ” at the Hostel. 
The whole netghbourheod is rich in 
historic and legendary lore 
One of the most interesting afternoon ex- 
peditions was to the magnificent ruins of 
Abbe Vy; Strata 


G. Evans gave the 


xcursions 


and three 


editor of the 


they were 
Pi 


associations 


( istercian 


of “ one of the finest eccit siastical bu ldings 
in Wales, and the curious cup said to 
made from wood from the true cross, formerly 
in possession of the monks but now bel 
ing to Mr. Powell, 


a wr rs + ¥s 
descendants of the Welsh KINgs, 


of Nanteos, one of the 
On Satur- 
Chautauquans invited to 


Mr. 


were 





when Powell showed 
) l y ' 
uso a DOOK With the 


teresting relic it names 
sick peop!e who send to borrow it when 
[ 


valuable and a 


7 ont ); — 1 ¢} 
receipt until 10 Was returned, the poor genel 


wing somethin 


leave a watch. The last monk died in 


the twelfth century and the last time “the 
} nw nT ] +t } ) : 1 th: 
healing cup ~ was lent out was in June this 
yeat 


On August 23, the afternoon excursion 
was by rail to Lord Lismore’s beautiful place, 


and on ‘Tuesday after luncheon a small 





went to the University and visited the dairy 
On Tue sday, 
5, some of the party walked to Llan 
founded by Padari, a Breton 
Another 
interesting church is at Tallyllyn Lake, part 
of which was built in the ninth century 


school and cooking school. 
Au 


badarn 


gust 
church, 
saint of the 


sixth century. most 


+} 
the 


gs in the chancel areeven more ancient, 





ma 


id are chiefly Egyptian; the beams 
fastened by wooden nails. 


are 


Lack of space prevents me trom telling 
Of all the delightful excursions, much as I 
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Should like to. 
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{ must reserve answers to questions until 
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II. Women of Worth and Work 
The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan 


English bishop or 


anotner 


To be the wife of an 
archbishop nowadays is to be e of the 


~ } } - | + 
most hard-worked women 1 
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vita various chu Cc 

( nisations that L to nh Ss Simpl 
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umple of an energetic and gifted Church- 
woman, who wields an inf ¢ i little 
realised by the mass of le. 
A Social and Religious Worker 

[He daughter of a peer of the realm— 
Viscount Bb ston—she threw herself at 





a very early age into the various branches of 


eligiOuS and |] anthropic Work t need 
a womans tact and gentleness. but her 
CHOTLU Were Not ninec u ClLIZIOUS 
matters. She, trom the first realised 
importance Of social work, the necessity of 
showing the masses that their temporal 
neecs, aS well as their spl al W l \ 
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the better housing of th t sses 1n- 
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experience stood her in good stead later, 


when, as wife of the Bishop of Lichfield, she 
wielded a wider influence than heretot 
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have received Mrs. Maclagan’s particular 
attention and help. It was in a great 
measure through her efforts that her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria became patron of 
the former society, an event that led to 
greatly increased prosperity and influence. 
With regard to the Mothers’ Union, Mrs. 
Maclagan is always ready to travel to any 
part of her husband’s diocese to help in 
forming new branches. Another organisa- 
tion that receives much help from the time 
and thought bestowed upon it by the arch- 
bishop’s wife is the Women’s Home Mission 
Association. Mrs. Maclagan often speaks 
at meetings in support of these societies, and 
she is invariably listened to with great atten- 
tion, for not only are her speeches good from 
the point of view of matter, but her delivery 
is most pleasing. It is interesting to know 
that she was the first lady to preside over a 
Church Congress meeting. 


The Lord Lieutenant’s Wife 


ALso a very hard-worked woman, though 





ina different way, is the wife of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, who, amid her many 
social and official engagements, has to find 
time for a vast deal of philanthropic work 
The Countess Cadogan, who has recently 
left the Viceregal Lodge, was universally 
beloved, even where political prejudices 
might have been expected to exert some 
influence. Her Excellency was President 
of the Irish branch of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society, and naturally, during 
the South African War, there was double and 
treble the usual work to do. Meetings of 
the committee were held as often as every 
month, and her ladyship was expected to 
preside at these. A society was also formed 
with the support of Lady Cadogan to help 
disabled soldiers who had returned from the 
front, and her Excellency did not content 
herself with merely attending the meetings 
of the society, but personally visited the work- 
room from time to time, and purchased 
articles turned out by the men. 

Lady Cadogan was also President of the 
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The Hon. Mrs. Maclagan, wife of the Archbishop of York, in her study 





























Irish Industries Association, and while in 
Ireland regularly attended the meetings of 
the executive. ‘The Irish Textile Exhibition 
of 1899—the first effort made to collect the 
home industries of the island—owed its 
success to Lady Cadogan, who from Legin- 





" (Lafayelle, photo 


grapher, London) 


Countess Cadogan 


ning to end was an untiring worker in the 
cause. The Distressed Ladies’ Irisk Associa- 
tion is another of the philanthropic organi- 
sations in which her Excellency took a keen 
and practical interest. 


III. Memories of Moulin 
By M. A. Ballard 


X.—THE PASSING OF MISS JANET. 


THE winter that followed the young doctor’s 
arrival was the hardest that had been 
known for years in Moulin. The Home- 
farm pond was crowded with curlers, and 
even the deep rushing Devon had a gallery 
of ice that jutted out from each bank. 
The leafless trees were powdered with frost, 
and now and then a snowfall would give the 
shepherds an anxious night. Happily, the 
young doctor was a first-rate curler, which 
XX":1- 58 
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was, perhaps, a good thing, as his popularity 
had not increased since his arrival. The 
real fact was that he was three-quarters 
English, and being somewhat “ slow at the 
uptake,” as Miss Janet would say, had not 

yet grasped the peculiarities of the northern 

temperament. 

“Tremendous frost we are having this 
winter,” he remarked one day to the factor, 
Mr. Coomb. ‘They were sitting on a bench 
at the head of the pond, each with a curling 
stone, waiting for his turn. “I really don’t 
wonder your people here are dour, I am 
sure I should get as cross as an old crab- 
apple if I was frozen every winter in this 
inhospitable climate. And you don’t even 
get yourselves properly thawed in summer. 
I am glad I shall have a holiday due next 
year!” 

The factor had been born and bred in the 
district, and he looked at Dr. Taverner from 
under his shaggy, level eyebrows. 

“I suppose we get hardened in time,” he 
said, ‘‘ and it is wonderful how the inhabit- 
ants can even enjoy this bitter weather. You 
see, our country-folk don’t lie on feather 
beds.” 

‘Oh, it’s all very well for the farmers and 
your weather-beaten labourer. But now 
take an example like the Misses Maingay. 
They are all three of them over seventy, and 
their cottage is exposed to every wind that 
blows. They are so poor they eat nothing 
but porridge and a little broth, and the 
eldest of them, at least, is so rheumatic she 
can hardly drag her limbs along. They 
don’t get enough nourishment for this pur- 
gatory of a climate; one cold or a touch of 
bronchitis, and any one of the three would 
be carried off.” 

Mr. Coomb looked. away with a heavy 
feeling of foreboding. He did not like to 
thirk of his old friends being “ carried off.” 

“Yet it’s wonderful,” he said, “ 
seem to enjoy that little cottage.” 

‘“‘ That’s all put on, a kind of affectation, 
Mr. Coomb. I don’t deny that they are 
wonderfully plucky—that’s a national cha- 
racteristic and a very fine one, too; your 
Scotchman would smile with a bullet in his 
side—but don’t you tell me that means that 
he enjoys the bullet.” 


how they 
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“ May be, Dr. Taverner, may be. But I 
don’t somehow fancy that our people are 
given to affectation.” 

“ Well, at any rate, they are known to be 
exceedingly hard-headed,” said the doctor.- 
“ Miss Maingay knows that if she is cheerful 
she attracts more customers, but don’t you 
tell me she enjoys such a dog’s life.” 

The factor rose, it was his turn to curl. 
As he did so he lifted his eye, and it was 
caught by a wild-looking figure that was 
tearing over the hill. It tumbled in the 
snow at every step. The minister, whose 
stone had just halted on the glassy surface, 
puckered his brow as his eye caught the 
same sight. It was only for the doctor or 
for himself that people came in that fashion ; 
other errands he knew by experience would 
not be treated with such desperate haste. 
Presently every one on the pond began to 
watch the approaching figure, who had taken 
a short cut, and was consequently flounder- 
ing in a drift of snow. 

“Tt’s Timmie,” remarked the minister in 
the silence that followed. 

** Miss Maingay’s ill,” said Josiah Coomb, 
as another strange foreboding made him 
shiver. 

The figure stopped, made a trumpet of 
his hands, and shouted, “It’s for Dr. 
Taverner, to Miss Maingay’s cottage.” 

“ T knew it,” murmured Josiah, as a heavy 
sigh escaped his lips. 

The doctor and the minister went off to 
meet the messenger, and Timmie’s tale was 
very soon told. Miss Janet bad thought she 
would go across to chat with Kirsty; the 
path had been trodden till the snow was like 
ice; close to the smithy’s her foot had 
slipped; she had fallen and knocked her 
head against the corner of Kirsty’s doorstep. 
The brawny smith had lifted her in his arms 
and carried her home, but Timmie reported 
her as quite unconscious. 

* And what have you done about the post 
office?” asked Mr. Coomb, who, being a 
business man, always thought of duty first. 

“The wires can jist telegraph til them- 
selves,” said Timmie fiercely, “ wha’s carin’ 
aboot wires when Miss Janet’s lying ill?” 
And, strange to say, even Josiah Coomb 
made no reply to this unorthodox remark. 
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It was a mournful little group that wended 
its way to Miss Maingay’s cottage, and an 
ominous silente hung over the place as they 
approached. The two younger sisters were 
building up the fire in the shop, but the 
piteous look of their scared white faces soon 
showed that they did not find much distrac- 
tion. Dr. ‘Taverner and the two went “ben 
the hoose,” while the rest of us waited in the 
outer room. 

How familiar yet how strange the whole 
place looked! The shiny old counter with 
no familiar face behind it, the “ hirtle-legged ” 
stool irreverently pushed into a corner, the 
stately jars of striped white rock unmoved as 
sentinels in their places! Presently Timmie 
came and busied himself counting postal 
orders, but it is my belief that he had no 
notion of the numbers he shuffled into their 
separate bundles. The minister sat on the 
only chair, as I preferred my usual seat on 
the counter; but none of us seemed inclined 
to make any conversation. At last the 
tension of the room was relieved; Dr, 
Taverner opened the door; but we felt 
from his face that things must be looking 
grave. 

** Miss Janet has had a very severe shock,” 
he said, “and one which at her age she will 
not easily recover. She is conscious at 
intervals and asks for the minister. You 
might go inside,” he said to Dr. Gregson, 
‘and you,” he said to me, “ might wait out 
here; she has mentioned your name and she 
might ask for you again.” I smiled a little 
sadly as if it were possible to do anything 
else but wait. ‘The doctor went to another 
patient, and said he would return in about 
half an hour. 


The minutes of that endless half-hour 
dragged their weary length along, while 


Timmie continued feverishly counting his 
postal notes, and Kirsty and Nancy, who 
hid quietly slipped in, stood conversing 
tozether in whispers in a corner. At last 
the doctor came back from his round. He 
went inside, then beckoned me after him, 
and with a heavy heart I entered the sick- 
room. 

Miss Janet was sitting propped up in her 
bed, her eyes were bright, and her mind 
feverishly awake, 
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“ Miss Molly,” she said, “ Miss Molly,” as 
her hand pressed mine, “oh, indeed, I 
wanted tae thank you, and to ask ye to thank 
the laird, for ye’ve been sae wonderful good 
and kind for all these years.” 

“ You must not talk too much, dear Miss 
Janet, or perhaps you will make yourself 
tired,” I said. 

“Eh, but I maun talk, I maun talk, Miss 
Molly, for there’s sae muckle to say and but 


‘few hours to say it. Ye maun thank the 


laird for the braw thatched roof, and the 
new floor tae the shop, and the graund quilt 
he gied me at Christmas. Eh, how kind 
ye’'ve all been tae me all along, and what a 
wonderfully beautiful life I’ve had !” 

Here the doctor looked out of the window 
and blew his nose, but I do not think he 
had caught cold in his head. 

“«The lot has fallen unto me in pleasant 
places,” she continued; “‘yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.’ I’ve aye been able tae get 
to the kirk, and I’ve had this beautiful 
hoosie with a gairden full o’ ’tatties! .. . 
And when oor mither died, the Lord pit it 
into oor heads tae keep a shop, and the 
neighbours were a’ sae wonderful kind, there 
wasna’ a body in Moulin ’at didna try to 
help. . . . And then we got the beautiful 
new thatch tae our roof... . £ And then the 
new kirk was built, jist when I was gettin’ 
ower auld tae walk tae the ither yane. .. . 
And then cam’ the present o’ the braw new 
quilt, jist sent tae prepare us for sic an awfy- 
like winter. . . . And then the Lord sent 
us a laddie, jist when we were gettin’ ower 
auld tae dig the ’tatties oorselves.” 

Miss Lisbeth stirred the fire uneasily, and 
Miss Janet sank back on her pillows and 
gasped for breath. Then her mind seemed 
to wander, and she gave a searching look 
round the room. e 

“Puir laddie!” she murmured, “ puir 
laddie, there’s nae body I’m sae sorry for as 
the folks that have nae mither.” 

“Was it Timmie you wanted ?” I asked, as 
she seemed distressed. 

“Aye, Timmie, th’ operator, and the ither 
yane too. There was twa o’ them, twa puir 
laddies ’at had nae mither. There was nae 
body on the Sabbath to tak’ them to the 
kirk, and nae body when they were bairnies 
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tae teach them the psalms. I’ve prayed for 
them ... mony -a time... but ye ken 
there’s nae body ’at can pray like a lad’s ain 
mither.” 

Miss Ann looked up at me; she knew 
that Miss Janet was referring to the doctor, 
and I could see she had a fear that he might 
be offended. But the doctor did not even 
appear to be listening, for he was studying 
some icicles that hung outside the window. 

«And your prayers are sure to be 
answered,” I murmured, but Miss Janet did 
not hear, she was gazing at something out of 
sight. 

« Shall we pray now?” asked Dr. Gregson. 

« Aye, aye, if ye would pray again, Dr. 
Gregson, but let it be naething but praise 
and thanksgiving. The time’s gettin’ sae 
short, and I’ve had sica happy life!” 

We all knelt down, and the young doctor 
knelt by the window. Whether he knew 
that he was “the other laddie” or not, he 
bent his head and joined the rest in prayer, 
for the first time since his arrival at Moulin. 
I- had heard the minister before on such 
occasions, but never I think did he rise to 
such a strain of praise. When it was over 
there came a long “Amen” from the bed, 
and then such a deep silence that we knew 
we should hear the voice no more. 

There are no flowers in December in the 
neighbourhood of Moulin, and as the railway- 
line was blocked, they could not even be got 
from Edinburgh. But the children insisted 
on weaving wreaths of holly, and their oril- 
liant red berries gave the cottage the look of 
some Christmas /féfe. The whole of the 
village appeared to honour the beloved dead, 
and Phcebe Baxter and a little group of 
friends even tramped through the snow from 
Sunnylaw. To the surprise of the neigh- 
bourhood, the doctor came too. On Sunday 
the minister preached from the text, “‘ The 
lot is fallen unto me in pleasant places, yea 
I have a goodly heritage ;” and it was also 
quoted on the marble cross that the laird 
erected over her tomb. But the thing that 
gave Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann most 
pleasure was to see the young doctor every 
Sunday attending church, and that they felt 
was the memorial that would have delighted 
Miss Janet most. 
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The Scorpion’s Month 

ORION was a giant and a mighty hunter, 
bigger and braver and “ beautifuller” than 
almost any other hero ever seen. And he 
boasted that he could kill anything that 
lived. But one 
day a scorpion 


stung him and 
IT] he died. And 


7 that was the 
— \ 





miserable end of 
Orion the mighty 
hunter who 
boasted. If you 
look in the skies 
you will see him 
with his belt of 
stars, his sword, 
and his hunting 
dog. And there, 
too, you will see 
the Scorpion that 
stung him. Some 
say that the 
Scorpion, the 
sign of the month 
of October in the Zodiac, means the stinging 
of the year by frost, which kills all that is 
beautiful. But this is not very easy to 
understand, and, as I have told you before, 




















you can, if you like, make a Zodiac—a circle 
of little beasts—for yourselves, which will 


have just as much meaning, and be far more 


suitable for us English, Scottish, and Irish 
folk, than the myth-stories of the Chaldeans 
and the Chinese. The sign of October in the 
Chinese Zodiac is a hen. 
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St. Denis of France 

GREAT were the deeds and astonishing 
the bravery of St. Denis, one of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, and Patron 
Saint of France. But his misfortunes, 
though they ended happily enough, were 
equally great and surprising. For one day, 
coming upon a mulberry-tree when he was 
thirsty, he ate some of its delicious fruit, 
and no sooner had he quenched his thirst 
than he found that he was no longer a 
splendid knight in armour but a hairy horned 
stag! The mulberry-tree, as it happened, 
had been bewitched, and inside it, shut up 
by the magician, was Princess Celestine 
the Proud, as a punishment for her pride. 
For seven years she had been a mulberry- 
tree, and for seven more she had to. remain 
enchanted, and poor St. Denis, for all that 
time, had to wander about as adeer, his faithful 
war-horse never leaving his side until the day 
of the release came and he found himself 
once again a knight in his armour. Then, 
as the Princess had told him to do, he 
smote the mulverry-tree with his great 
sword and fire burst out from it that nearly 
destroyed him, and out of the fire stepped 
the lovely Celestine, no longer proud. How 
they wandered about and met with strange 
adventures you ean all read in the ‘ Seven 
Champions,” and how, at last, St. Denis 
joined the six others for the great battle in 
Barbary and won great glory by his 
bravery. 

On October 9 the English Church cele- 
brates the feast-day of the French Saint, 
who, they say, became a very holy man, and 
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was put to death by the heathen, on the hill 
near Paris therefrom called Montmartre. But 
you must read these things for yourselves in 
books by-and-by, and then you will find 
out to your own satisfaction how the Saint 
who had once been a stag in the deserts 
of Thessaly became Archbishop of Paris, for 
it is all very wonderful and puzzling. 


Grouse, Partridge and Pheasant 


WuHEN August comes round, the grouse, 
if they can think at all, must be very much 
surprised at the sudden change of affairs. 
The old birds have forgotten all about 
August of the year before, and the young 
ones, of course, know nothing about it, and 
so, living happily all together, they had come 
to think that the events of one day. must 
always be very like those of the day before. 
But, lo and behold, one morning—it hap- 
pened (to be exact) to be the dawn of the 
1z2th—while they were just getting them- 
selves thoroughly awake, flutfing the dew 
off their feathers, stretching their wings, and 
scratching their heads, they heard the voices 
of men and, looking up over the heather, 
saw a great dog. They had heard men and 
seen dogs before, and had found that when 
things looked serious they had only to fly 
away to another place and be safe. So 
when they got nervous about the men and 
the dogs they sprang up and flew away, 
Immediately, on the instant, a most horrible 
noise happened ; and all day the same thing 
wenton. They had got so into the habit of 
flying when they were frightened that they 
could not help doing it, but every time they 
flew the same uproar took place. There 
was no time for rest or food or sun-baths. 
Oh! it was a wretched day, and so was the 
next, and so were many more. 

But grouse, after all, are wild birds, and 
never look upon men and dogs as being 
friends, or even harmless: so that the 12th 
of August, though it comes as a dreadful 
‘shock to them, ought not really to astonish 
them very much. It only. confirms what 


they all along suspected, that men were not 
to be trusted and dogs were dangerous. 

It is not quite so with the partridge. Living 
and feeding in hedgercws, half its life is 
Human 


spent by pathway and roadside. 
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beings and dogs are everyday objects, causing 
often so little alarm that the birds will go 
on with their dust-baths in the middle of the 
highway up to the last minute and, even 
then, they only slip into the hedge till the 
intruders upon their toilette have gone past. 
When children in the country come home 
from their walks they speak of the partridges 
they saw running about. Grown-ups, too, day 
after day, take note of coveys that bask in 
the same spots, so that man and bird get to 
be upon terms of almost personal familiarity. 
When, therefore, the rst of September comes 
round, the partridges, far more than the 
grouse in August, are justified in thinking 
some shocking misunderstanding has arisen : 
that there is some dreadful mistake : or even 
that all men have gone quite mad. 

But with the pheasant, when the r2th of 
October comes, the case is even worse! For 
the partridges, even though they are not wor- 
ried or frightened during Spring and Summer, 
are never actually made pets of. But the 
pheasants are. ‘They stroll about on garden 
lawns and feed in the kitchen garden, and 
are terribly mischievous—worse than rabbits 
or anything except wood-pigeons. They 
come into the poultry-yard and feed with 
the fowls, and having hatched their broods 
in the orchards and spinney look for food 
upon the paths as a matter of course. In 
the regular game-preserves they are even 
tamer than this, for they know all the keepers 
by sight and call, look upon their houses 
as places of refreshment, and follow them 
to and from the regular feeding-places like 
chickens. And if pheasants can think at all, 
what must they think of us when we begin 
to shoot them! 

So that it is bad for the grouse in August, 
worse for the partridges in September, but 
worst of all for the pheasants in October 


Bird-Story Competition 

WE have had Moth and Flower Competi- 
tions. Now let me see how well you can 
write a story, using only the names of Birds, 
in the same amusing and clever way that 
you used the names of moths and flowers. 
First prize, five shillings ; second and third, 
books. Answers must reach Uncle Phil by 
October 15.° 












































The Dog from London 





Enjoys a Week in the Country 


III.— WEDNESDAY 


Too hot, Amelia said, to go out, so she 
stayed under the awning with a book and a 
bottle of sweets, and Popsy. Popsy now 
looked with great suspicion upon “ out-of- 
doors.” It was afraid to go to the right 
because of the hen that had once been 
under the peony-bush, and afraid to go 
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Jacko was hanging by two legs trying to swing the 
dog by the tail with its other two 


straight in front because the shrubbery was 
still there, out of which that awful Shet- 
land pony had appeared, and there was no 
knowing, so said Popsy to itself, how 
many more dreadful monsters might not 
be hiding there. So it stayed under the 
awning with its mistress who was very soon 
deep in her book, and thinking of nothing 
but the story. 

It was not long before Popsy got tired ot 
such dulness, and sneaked off into the house 
and as all the doors were wide open for the 
sake of fresh air, it wandered about at its 
own sweet will. Presently it saw on a door- 
step a plate of bread and milk, and being a 
greedy little creature it crept up and began 
to eat it. It had only gobbled a mouthful 
or two, when suddenly, grab! tweak! some- 
thing caught it by the tail and held it up 
nearly off the ground ! 

“Oh! dear, oh! dear,” yelled the poor 
little dog, pulling as hard as it could, “ help! 
help!” This is of course what it meant. All 
it said was, “ Oh wee, oh wee, yelp! yelp!” 
And the stable lad came running out of the 
stable, and the cook came running out of 
the kitchen, and there! what do you think? 
Why that naughty Jacko, the children’s 
monkey, was hanging by two legs from its 
perch above the door and trying to swing the 
dog by the tail with the other two. As soon 
as it saw the stable-lad with his whip it let 
the tail go and jumped about shaking its 
chain, and as for Popsy, it bolted right 
across the stableyard, darted through a hole 
ina door and ran bang up against an old 
goose on the other side who was quietly 
sitting with a lot of others on the grass 
enjoying the hot sun. 

Up they all got at once, both in fury and 
fright, and poor Popsy had to run round 
and round, dodging the dabs and pecks that 
they made at it. How frightened it got at 
the cacklingand the hissing! Then it caught 
sight of the gateway, and went helter-skelter 
through it, with the old gander following in 

















hot pursuit, intoa field. There was nowhere 
for it to hide except in some bushes in one 
corner, and away it scurried, its ears flopping 
and flapping as it ran, till it reached the 


Evenings with the Children 


took it into the kitchen garden, and told it 


to go home. Shoo! he said, clapping his 
hands and stamping his feet in fun, just to 
make it go away, and Popsy, thinking some- 




















It went head first into the duck-pond 


buses. Without looking where it was 
going it scrambled in under a bush and the 
next moment, splash! splash! it went head- 
first into the duck-pond all among the ducks ! 
The boy who had charge of the geese and 
the ducks and chickens had heard a tremen- 
dous noise. going on among the birds, and 
nowcame running up with a stick in his hand, 
expecting to find that some strange cat was 
causing the trouble, and he was just in time 
to see Popsy go plump! into the pond. 

Was not it lucky for Popsy that he did ? 
The old gander was just going into the pond 
after it! So he fished the little dog out and 


thing dreadful was, of course, going to 
happen to it, started off once’ more. But it 
had no idea where it was, or where it ought 
to go, so it went straight up the path and 
out of the garden. 

We were just coming along the terrace 
when suddenly we saw an_ extraordinary 
little half-drowned-looking object come full 
pelt out of the kitchen garden, dash across 
the terrace, roll head over heels down the 
bank, and disappear through the railings 
into the meadow of hay. “It’s Popsy,” 
cried Percival and off he set after it. In 
the tall thick grass the little dog was soon 
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So he fished the little doz out 


caught, and then it was carried 
back to the house. 

Amelia had been so taken up 
in her book that. she had not even 
noticed that the dog had left her, 
and when she saw it she held } 
out her hands for it. ‘ Poor little ) = 
Popsy,” she said, ‘where has it wv) 
been!” But as soon as she [.~ 
touched it she dropped it with a 
shriek into her lap all sopping wet 

















as it was and dabbled over with 
duck-weed and mud and its fur full of grass- 
seeds, and then she jumped up and shook it 
of out of herlap on to the ground. ‘Where 
can it have been!” she cried. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Percival, 
“but it looks as if it had been in some sort of 
pond and had been taking violent exercise.” 

* And do you know,” said Popsy to the 
old cat, “I don’t know anything more 
dreadful than to be held up suddenly by the 
tail by something you can’t see and to feel 
that you are going to be swung by it, unless 


it is to find yourself face to face all at once 
with a lot of—what did you say they were ? 
a 
* * + 

“T expect,” said the old cat thoughtfully, 
“that that milk you drank must have been 
very good. They say that in the country 
the milk has always lots of cream in it. 
Had it?” 

ut Popsy was so disgusted at Bethesda’s 
want of pity for it that it would not answer, 
and walked off in a huff. 
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Picture Jumble 


The Last of the Third Series 


I am sure nothing could be easier to guess 
than this picture. It is so beautifully simple ! 
Only seven stories in it: three from Hans 
Andersen and four from Grimm: and all 
of them just as plein as plain can be. Of 
course there are some people, little folk and 
big folk too, who have sadly neglected their 
Fairy Tales, and when they come to look at 
this picture the fairies, perhaps, will make it 
look so funny and jumbly that they will get 
just like the Water-Baby, and not be able to 
guess what is which or which is who. But 
there are other people who know all about 
sig Claus aud Little Claus just as well as 
they do about Perkin Warbeck and Lambert 
Simnel, and these are the people who will 
see how easy and plain and simple our 
picture is and who will win all the prizes. 

As usual, three prizes of £1, ros., and 5s. 
respectively, will be given to the three com- 


petitors who find out the greatest number of 
the stories in which the “things ” occur (or 
will be divided among those who are equal), 
and a book will be sent to the six other girls 
or boys who send in the next best six 
answers. 

This is the third and last picture of the 
series, and so, now that all three have ap- 
peared, you must write out all the names of 
the stories you have found out on a sheet of 
paper, cut out the pictures from the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE for August and September and 
this month (October) and fasten them to 
the sheet and post them to Uncle Phil, 
SUNDAY MaGazINE, 15 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. Be very 
careful to sign your name, and give your 
age and your address, and see that your 


answers are posted in time to reach us by 
October g. 
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Literature 
of the Month 


An Abridged Edition of Wesley's Journal * 
By the Rev, Hugh Price Hughes, M.A, 


E who desires to understand the real 
history of the English people 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries should 

read ruost carefully three books: George Fox’s 
* Journal,” John Wesley’s “Journal,” and John 
Henry Newman’s “ Apologia pro Vita Sua.” 

As Lord Hugh Cecil has recently said in 
a memorable speech, the Religious Question 
cannot be ignored. It is ‘he Question ; in 
the deepest sense it is the only Question. It 
has always determined the course of history 
everywhere. In all ages the sceptical literary 
class has tried to ignore it, as the Roman 
histor‘ans, poets, and philosophers ignored 
Christianity until the time when Christianity 
became triumphant and dominant through- 
out the Roman Empire. 

But, however much ignored or boycotted 
by literary men, the growth or decline of 
religion ultimately settles everything. Has 
not Carlyle said that George Fox making 
his own clothes is the most remarkable 
event in our history? George Fox was the 
very incarnation of that Individualism which 
has played, and will yet play, so great a part 
in the making of modern England. If you 
want to understand “the dissidence of Dis- 
sent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion,” read the “Journal” of George Fox. 

Then came John Wesley and his “helpers.” 
They were the first preachers since the days 
of the Franciscan friars in the Middle Ages 
who ever reached the working classes. In 
England, as in France, Germany, and every- 
where else, the Reformation was essentially a 


middle-class movement. It never captured 
either the upper classes or working classes, 
That explains its limitations. 

As Dr. Rigg has shown, Wesley’s itineraries 
were deliberately planned to bring him into 
direct contact neither with the aristocracy 
nor with the dependent or poverty-stricken 
poor, but with the industrious self-supporting 
workmen in town and country. ‘The ulti- 
mate result was that “the man in the street” 
became Methodist in his conception of 
Christianity, whatever his personal conduct 
and character might be. A profound French 
critic said, fifty years ago, that modern Eng- 
land was Methodist, and the remark applies 
equally to the United States and to our 
colonies. The doctrines of the Evangelical 
Revival permeated the English-speaking 
world. 


The Question of Questions 

Then Newman appeared on the scene and 
a tremendous change began. The Anglican 
Church revived, and revived in Newman’s 
direction. We witness to-day on every side 
the vast results of the Newman era. Many 
of these results are beneficial in theextreme; 
others cannot be welcome to those who belong 
to the schools of George Fox and John 
Wesley. 

The whole future of the British Empire 
depends upon this question of questions— 
Will George Fox and John Wesley on the 
one hand, or John Henry Newman on the 
other, ultimately prevail ? And the best way 
to arrive at the true inwardness of the issue 


* Wesley’s Journal, abridged by Percy Livingstone Parker, with an introduction by the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, M.A., and an appreciation by Augustine Birrell, K.C. In one vol., cloth binding, 35. 64 
net, crown 8vo, 544 pp. And in 2 vols., limp lambskin, with photogravure frontispieces, each vol, 


2s. 6a. net. London: Isbister & Co., Ltd. 
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js to read, ponder, and inwardly digest Wesley’s 
« Journal” and Newman’s “ Apologia.” 

It is a great advantage that Mr. Parker 
has secured permission to republish Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s “ Appreciation.” That 
brilliant writer demonstrates that there is no 
book in existence that gives you so exact and 
vivid a description of the eighteenth century 
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pected element that is always putting all the 
devices of the clever to naught. 


Wesley as a Writer 


I do not understand what Mr. Birrell 
means by saying that “as a writer Wesley 
has not achieved distinction. He was no 
Athanasius, no Augustine; he was ever a 


Epworth Church 


From a drawing by Herbert Railton. 


This illustration, beautifully reproduced in photogravure forms 


the frontispiece to vol. ii. (lambskin edition) of Wesley’s Journal 


It is 


in England as Wesley’s “ Journal.” 
an incalculably more varied and complete 
account of the condition of the people of 


England than Boswell’s ** Johnson.” As 
Mr. Birrell says, Wesley was himself “ the 
greatest force of the eighteehth century in 
England. No man lived nearer the centre 
than John Wesley. Neither Clive nor Pitt, 
neither Mansfield nor Johnson. No single 
figure influenced so many minds, no single 
voice touched so many,hearts. No other 
man did such a life’s work for England.” 
Wesley has demonstrated that a true prophet 
of God has more influence than all the poli- 
ticians and soldiers and millionaires put 
together. He is the incalculable and unex- 


preacher.” It is true that Wesley’s main 
business not to define metaphysical 
theology, but to cultivate friendly relations 
with Christians of all schools, and to save 
living men from sin. But he gave a death- 
blow to the destructive dogma of limited 
salvation with which the names of Augustine 
and Calvin will be for ever associated. 

No doubt, like Oliver Cromwell, Wesley 
was essentially a ‘*man_of action,” and he 
deliberately sacrificed the niceties of literary 
taste to the greater task of making English- 
men on both sides of the Atlantic real 
Christians. Even so, the style of some of 
his more literary productions is a model of 
lucidity and grace. 


was 
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But my main point here is to echo 
Mr. Birrell’s final statement, that ‘“ we can 
learn better from Wesley’s ‘Journal’ than 
from anywhere else what manner of man 
Wesley was, and the character of the times 
during which he lived and moved and had 
his being.” My co-religionists and all who love 
the most characteristic qualities of modern 
English life are under a deep debt of obliga- 
tion to my friend Mr. Parker and his pub- 
lishers for giving them an opportunity of study- 
ing the eventful eighteenth century of English 
history at its centre and fountain-head. 

The fact that this edition of the work has 
been condensed is no drawback. The 
“Journal,” as originally published, was itself 
condensed by Wesley. ‘The Wesleyan Book 
Room has in its possession large unpublished 
portions of the manuscript, much of which 
will be included in the standard edition which 
the Wesleyan Methodist Editor has now in 
hand ; but for popular purposes Mr. Parker’s 
edition will answer all important ends, and 
will give Englishmen for the first time an 
opportunity of reading in a handy form one 
of the most important, instructive, and enter- 
taining books ever published in the English 
language. 


Daniel and the Higher Criticism 


It would be interesting to read a detailed 
reply by the “ higher criticism ” to Sir Robert 
Anderson’s able defence of the Book of 
Daniel. To the unbiased mind which has 
studied both sides of the question this work 
would appear to be unanswerable, and to 
those who hcld the traditional view of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and yet feel 
perplexed by the results of the ‘higher 
criticism,” this work from the pen of the 
former Assistant Commissioner of Metro- 
politan Police will prove valuable and re- 
assuring. Dr. Anderson deals with the 
subject from a novel point of view. He main- 
tains that the question of the authenticity 
of Daniel is one which should be decided, 
not by the critics, but by those persons 
who are capable of sifting and weighing 
evidence. An experienced judge, with an 
intelligent jury, would, the author thinks, 
be better fitted to deal with the matter 
than a company of all the philologists of 





Christendom. The place for the critics is 
the witness-box, for they are specialists giving 
evidence, and, as Dr. Anderson points out, 
no testimony is to be received with greater 
caution than that of specialists. (“ Daniel in 
the Critic’s Den.” J. Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


A Handbook to the Monuments 

Tue light thrown upon the customs 
and usages of the early church by half a 
century’s study of the monuments has been 
very great, and so far from interest in the 
subject showing any signs of flagging, scarcely 
a month goes by without our knowledge of 
Patristic times being increased by those 
whose researches are made in the realm of 
Christian art and archeology. Up till 
recently there was no modern handbook of 
the subject, which, while being reasonably 
concise, was at the same time comprehensive 
enough to be more than an_ elementary 
treatise. The need is amply met in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s “Christian Art and Arche- 
ology” (10s. 6d.), which, treating the subject 
as a whole, gives the results of the latest 
discoveries and researches. The author is 
Mr. Walter Lowrie, M.A., late Fellow of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Rome, and his book bears internal evidence , 
that it is the result of long and deep study 
on the part of one capable of regarding with 
strict impartiality all controversial questions. 
The arrangement of the book is admirable. 
It is divided into six leading sections, deal- 
ing respectively with the attitude of the early 
church toward art; Christian cemeteries ; 
Christian architecture; pictorial art, includ- 
ing painting, sculpture, mosaics, and minia- 
tures ; the minor arts, such as metal and 
glass work; and finally, civil and ecclesiastical 
dress. Nowhere else is so much valuable 
information on the subject rendered so easily 
accessible, 


Spurgeon’s Sermons 

THE sermons of the late Mr. C. H.> 
Spurgeon seem to retain their popularity 
although the preacher has been dead many 
years. The new annual volume containing 
fifty-two hitherto unpublished sermons has 
just been issued by Messrs. Passmore and 
Alabaster, and affords a vast store of profit- 
able Sunday reading. 





Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


How to Fight Evil 

* By the Rev, W. L. Watkinson 

Ir you want to fight evil, fight it at high 
altitudes ; get with your Master on a pinnacle; 
fight your battle, if I might so speak, under 
the very eye of Co.:; live amongst the no- 
blest things ; dream, as you walk by the way- 
side, about what is sacred and Divine, and I 
tell you that, whatever the conflict may some- 
times be with temptation, you shall be more 
than conqueror through Him that hath loved 
you. 

(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, London, 

from the text, Ephesians ii, 6) 

The Opportunities of City Life 


By the Rev. Canon Newbolt 

THINK of the lives which meet yours, dear 
brethren, in a great city ; listen to the foot- 
steps which are coming into your lives; think 
of the opportunities which come to you day 
by day of helping others in the wonderful 
vicissitudes of city life, and see how a city 
was meant to be, and might be, a vast engine 
of mutual help. There are hundreds and 
thousands, no doubt, who curse the day when 
they entered into this turbulent, dangerous 
life, who leave it, if they leave it alive, as 
men saved out of a fire, with lost innocency, 
quenched hopes, and shattered «prospects. 
But also, thank God, there are hundreds 
who have found here the fuller life which 
they needed and which God meant them to 
have, who have found salvation for their 
souls, in a fuller church iife, which has been 
offered them. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, 

from the text, St. Luke xix. 41) 


Spiritual Sacrifices 
By the Rev. Dr. Horton 

OFFERING up that spiritual sacrifice is the 
Sweet occupation of the universe; it is the 
ascending incense from al] that is best and 
loveliest in this world which we inhabit. 
For you to offer up spiritual sacrifice, for 
you to know the meaning of prayer, for you 
to feel the joy of the sanctuary—that is the 
fulfilment of your life, and the preparation 


for your eternity. You enter heaven with 2 
spiritual sacrifice, to find that the spiritual 
sacrifice proceeds for ever there. Oh, to 
offer up those spiritual sacrifices as living 
stones in the Temple of God! If you have 
tasted that the Lord is gracious, let this be 
sealed upon your hearts: “I will not rest 
until I can really pray, nor will I let anything 
interfere with that sacred duty of the Spirit 
to worship God in spirit and in truth.” 
(From a sermon preached at Lyndhurst Road Church, 
Hampstead, from the text, Psalm xxxiv. 8) 


Life’s Reserves 
By the Bishop of Ripon 


THE man who lives—and that is the great 
temptation to-day—so much in the busy 
world that he becomes an eager and constant 
citizen, following his avocation with keenness, 
and also public affairs with a certain amount 
of attention, but has no quiet garden, as it 
were, within his life, is a man without what 
I call the reserves of life. As in military 
matters the strength of a position is guarded 
by reserves, so the strength of your influence 
will be in proportion to the possession of 
some reserve in your being, something which 
is yours and God’s and nobody else’s. As 
one man speaks you feel he is putting all his 
wares upon the counter immediately before 
you, but as another man speaks you know 
that he is like the prudent shopkeeper who 
has a large storehouse behind, and plenty to 
bring forth. The power that a man is wield- 
ing when he is driving a nail into a wall is 
not to be measured by the sharpness of the 
nail, nor even the surface of the hammer, 
but the weight of the hammer which drives 
the nail home. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Saviour’s Church, 

Southwark, from the text, 1 Kings v. 14) 


The Seed of Service 
By the Rev, J. H. Jowett 


THEY who company much with the 
Master appropriate His spirit of sacrifice, 
and for His sake they willingly give the 
strength they have. Now “he that loseth 
blood shall find it.” Every drop of blood 
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shed for the Master’s sake becomes a seed. 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church.” Aye, but more than that; all 
shed blood, all expended energy, all strength 
imparted in intercession or service is seed, 
and we shall find it again in fruits and 
flowers of the kingdom. There is a sweet 
legend which is supposed to narrate the 
origin of the lily. When Eve was driven 
out of Paradise she shed penitential tears, 
and wherever a tear fell a lily sprung. 
Spiritually the legend has true significance ; 
lilies of peace spring from penitential tears. 
And drops of blood shed in any kind of 
ministry are also transformed into living 
seeds, and we shall find them again in 
flowers of the Spirit, blooming in the lives 
of others, gracing and beautifying the chil- 
dren of God. 
(From a sermon preached from the text, 
St. Matthew x. 39) 

God’s Disappointments, 

By the Rt, Rev, Bishop Welldon 

AND now what I want to put to you is 
this, that God’s disappointments are God’s 
benedictions. If the Saviour of the world 
had stayed by the bedside of Lazarus ere 
he died, if He had done what the sisters 
wished Him to do when they said one after 
another, *“ Lord, if Thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died,” then the story of 
Lazarus would have lost its most profound 
and solemn lessons. There would have 
been no revelation such as we have of the. 
sympathy of the Saviour with all the suffer- 
ings of humanity which makes His example 
the most potent force upon earth. It wasas 
He drew nigh to the grave of Lazarus that 
there burst from Him, wrung from Him those 
expressions of sympathy which the world can 
never forget. Those tears, those ‘groans. 
“ Jesus wept,” and the Jews said, ‘“ Behold 
now He loved Him.” There would have 
been no revelation of truth. Jesus Christ 
changed the face of death by raising Lazarus 
from the dead unto life. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Margaret's Church, 

Westminster, from the text, St. Fohn xi. 5, 6} 


Our Hope in the Son of God 
By the Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon 


TAKE away the hope that is for us in Christ 


Jesus the Son of God, what hope is there 
for us? What do you think of it? Qh, 
you think Jesus Christ was a very good 
teacher, a very great man, a saint, and all 
the rest of it, the wretched cant of the day! 
Nay, but whose son is He? You cannot 
leave that out. The New Testament gives 
a fuller account of Jesus Christ than that, 
He was a teacher and sayer of nice, pleasant 
things. You take up the popular magazines, 
They represent Jesus Christ as a sort of 
poet that went about talking about lilies and 
birds upon the Syrian hills. That is all it 
comes to. Not at all. The New Testa- 
ment gives another account of Him. 
According to the New ‘Testament He 
came down from heaven. He was born 
of the Virgin Mary, He was God only 
begotten, incarnate in your nature and mine. 
What do you think of that? According to 
the New Testament He died not because 
men killed Him by violence. There were 
omnipotencies pulsing in every vein that 
shed the blood on the cross that could have 
annihilated our tiny speck of a world in the 
twinkling of an eye. He died because He 
willed to die. No man took His life from 
Him. He laid it down a sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. 

(From a sermon preached in the Upper Chapel, Heck- 

mondwike, from the text, St. Matthew xxii. 41-46) 


Submission and Service 
By the Bishop of Kensington 

How in heaven do the angels do God’s 
will, for that is the pattern Christ puts 
before us? As in heaven ”—how do they 
do it? Well surely exactly in the two ways, 
they do it by submission and they do it by 
service, by active contemplation, by reverent 
worship. ‘The angels contemplate and wor- 
ship and adore God. ‘They surround His 
throne, they fall before Him. ‘They cry. 
“ Holy! holy! holy! Lord God of hosts!” 
That is the first way in which they do God’s 
will. They worship, they adore. But is 
that all? No! athousand times no! They 
serve. They are adoring spirits “sent forth,” 
as the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says, “to minister to those who shall be 
heirs of salvation,” 

(From a sermon preached at St. Botolph's Church, 

Bishopsgate, from the text, St. Matthew vi. 10) 
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God cut them off most miserably. 
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Built-up Bible Names 





1. 3a king’s daughter ; 3 a battlefield ; $ a heathen idol; 


and a heathen tribe: make a king’s grandson. 


2. } a righteous king; } a brook; and } a king’s g and- 


father: make a high priest’s mother. 


3. 4 an eastern kingdom ; 


3a Jewish month ; and } the 


l:ing of a wicked people: make a tyrant’s chief captain. 


4. 3a blessed woman’s husband ; } a prophet’s son ; and 


} a city of Asia: make a wicked queen. 


will be awarded. 
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Fox the correct solution of each of the above five marks 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1cuHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided into 
45 for first prize; £2 for second prize, 
and £1 for third prize. 

The award of the prizes for the months 
of August, September, and October will be 
announced in the November number of the 
Magazine. 

Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 

A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to do 
it again as long as the same pseudonym is 
maintained. 


Each: month the winners or correct solvers 
of the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced by pseudonym only. When 
the award of prizes is made at the end 
of three months the real names of the 
winners will be announced, as well as their 
pseudonyms. 

In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize, or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among them. 

All answers must be received at the office 
of the Magazine by noon on the 12th of 
each month. 

Answers must be addressed to “The 
Puzzle Editor” Sunpay MaGazine, 15 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 

Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 
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The Education Bill 


Durinc the past month the one ab- 
sorbing topic that has occupied men’s 
minds from one end of the country to 
the other has been the Government’s 
Education Bill, the fate of which is still 
somewhat doubtful, despite the repeated 
declarations of Cabinet Ministers that 
it is to be carried through. Everywhere 
in Liberal and Nonconformist circles the 
opposition is growing and being carefully 
organised, and even at Birmingham there 
has been a revolt against the Bill on the 
part of some leading Liberal Unionists. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in consequence, calied a 
conference of his supporters, and to the 
105 delegates who were present he declared 
that although the Bill was subject to 
amendment, the Government had no 
intention whatever of withdrawing it, and 
if the Bill was defeated it would mean 
the resignation of the Government. He 
desired as much as any one that taxation 
and representation should go together, and 
he defied any one to contradict that there 
was representation provided in the Bill. 
Of the questions which were afterwards 
put to the meeting, and upon which there 
was considerable difference of opinion, the 
most important was that which asked if 
the delegates were in favour of the pro- 
posal that the majority of the management 
committee of each voluntary school, so far 
as secular instruction was concerned, 
should be popularly elected. All but two 
answered ‘* Yes.” 
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Hostile Demonstration at Leeds 


THE first of an organised series of 
public demonstrations against the Govern- 
ment’s education policy was held at 
Woodhouse Moor, Leeds, on August 21, 
when more than a hundred thousand 
people were present. From all parts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire special trains 
conveyed the demonstrators to Leeds, 
and the speakers included no fewer than 
thirteen members of Parliament, besides 
many prominent Nonconformist ministers 
and laymen. The most remarkable feature 
of the demonstration was the large number 
of women present, whose opposition to the 
Bill seemed even more vigorous than 
that of the men. 


The “ No Rate” Campaign 


But the most significant fact in con- 
nection with the hostility to the Bill is 
the favour with which the “ no-rate 
policy is being adopted by Nonconformists 
everywhere. As a result of the consulta- 
tion by the National Free Church Council 
of the local councils throughout the 
country, no fewer than 412 of these 
latter have decided in favour of enrolling 
the names and addresses of those Non- 
conformists, who feel they are con- 
scientiously bound to resist the payment 
of rates levied under the Bill should it 
become law. Forty-eight councils decided 
to remain neutral for the present, and only 
twenty-nine were against an enrolment. 
The Executive of the National Free Church 
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Council is urging the local councils to 
make the Education Bill a test question 
at the municipal elections in November. 

The Congregational Union of the United 
Kingdom, which met at Glasgow this 
year, passed a resolution calling upon the 
Government to withdraw the Bill, or 
forthwith to appeal to the country; and 
on the amendment of the Rev. Sylvester 
Horne advised its members to refuse to 
pay the rate should the Act be forced 
upon the nation. This was after an 
energetic and eloquent speech by-Princi- 
pal Fairbairn, in which he said, amid the 
enthusiasm of his hearers: “Let us 
resist the Bill, let us do our utmost when 
the Bill has become law, to see how it 
shall cease to be the law of England.” 
A similar resolution was carried by the 
Baptist Union at Birmingham. 

At the same time it must be stated that 
many influential Nonconformists, such 
as Mr. Runciman, M.P., are opposed to 
the ‘‘no-rate’’ policy as being anarchic. 


Cardinal Vaughan’s Letter 


THE antagonism of members of the 
Free Churches to the Bill has been 
increased, if anything, by a letter which 
Cardinal Vaughan, the head of the 
English Roman Catholics, wrote to Mr. 
John Redmond, M.P., on the eve of a 
meeting of Irish members to decide 
among other things upon their attitude 
towards the Bill in Parliament. In this 
letter the Cardinal urged the Irish 
“members to vote for the Bill, and in that 
way “come to the rescue in behalf of 
_their fellow Catholics in England.” When 
a Papal dignitary declares: ‘“‘ We are 
unanimous in our desire to see this Bill 
passed into law, if it can be passed without 
the acceptance of any amendment de- 
structive of the religious independence 
of our schools. We are convinced that 
we are not likely ever to get a more 
satisfactory settlement of the education 
problem, and we see in the triumph of 
the Government over the Nonconformist 
opposition as strong a guarantee as we 
can ever expect to get for liberty to 
educate Catholic children in the Catholic 
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religion in their own Catholic schools ”—it 
is only natural that Nonconformists 
should look upon the Bill as distinctly 
supporting -Sacerdotalism. 


Speeches for and against 


OF the many speeches for and against 
the Bill that of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
at Clifton on September 29 was most 
discussed. Its tone was hardly calcu- 
lated ‘to conciliate Liberals and Non- 
conformists. “If the matter was to be 
settled peacefully and satisfactorily,” said 
Sir Michael, “they must have no more 
threats of resistance to the will of Parlia- 
ment and to the payment of rates. If 
local authorities refused to perform their 
work, Parliament was quite able to entrust 
that work to somebody else. If rate- 
payers or taxpayers were to be allowed 
to object to the payment of rates or taxes 
because they happened to object to a 
certain part of the expenditure to which 
those rates or taxes were to be devoted, 
that would be anarchy and not liberty; 
and he warned his Nonconformist demo- 
cratic friends that, if they were to succeed 
in this crusade on behalf of anarchy, they 
would be preparing a rod for their own 
backs. If they were to have any nonsense 
of that kind, he hoped that Parliament and 
the courts of law would know how to deal 
with it.” 

At Manchester on October 14 Mr. 
Balfour took up the cudgels on behalf of 
the Bill. He characterised the state- 
ments that the Bill did away with Board 
Schools, and that in the rate-supported 
schools of the future denominational teach- 
ing would be required by law, as falsehoods 
of the blackest character. The Nonconfor- 
mist threats to refuse to pay rates were 
unworthy of free citizens. The Bill was 
a great measure for giving the laity their 
full share in the education of the country, 
and no amendment would be admitted that 
destroyed the Bill as an organic whole. 

Sir William Harcourt, in a speech to 
his Ebbw Vale constituents on October 8, 
attacked the Bill vigorously, declaring 
that its real origin was the Joint Com- 
mittee of Convocation, and its main and 
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guiding object the destruction of the 
School Boards, which, as they could not 
be captured, were to be killed. There 
was only a pretence of public control 
in the Bill, and he believed that the 
opinion of the country on the question 
of public control would be found to be no 
“bogey ” as it had been described. 


Death of Mr. John Kensit 


THE Protestant campaign, carried on 
so vigorously by Mr. John Kensit for 
many years past, has been brought to 
a tragic crisis this month in Liverpool. 
Mr. John A. Kensit, son of the well- 
known Crusader, having been sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment in default 
of finding sureties to keep the peace in 
Liverpool, the Protestant campaign was 
carried on by his father. After addressing 
a great meeting at Birkenhead on Sep- 
tember 25, Mr. Kensit senior was proceed- 














(R. Thiele & Co., photographers, Loudon) 
The late Mr. John Kensit 


ing to the Mersey Ferry when a heavy file 
was hurled at him, and entered his face 
immediately above the left eye. He was 
carried to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
where for several days he appeared to be 
progressing satisfactorily; but suddenly 
on October 6 double pneumonia super- 
vened, and two days later he died. 
People of all shades of opinion are natu- 
rally unanimous in condemning the brutal 
outrage, and many prominent persons 
sent their condolences to Mrs. Kensit. 
A searching inquiry into the affair is being 
held. Mr. Kensit’s remains were brought 
to London for burial, and the funeral at 
Hampstead on October 11 was made the 
occasion of a Protestant demonstration. 
Many petitions were sent to the Home 
Secretary for the release of Mr. John 
A. Kensit, but it was not till after his 
father’s death that the sentence was re- 
mitted as an “act of grace.’ The 
prisoner, had, however, been allowed to 
visit his dying father, and the conditions of 
his imprisonment had been ametiorated. 

Questions of Ritual occupied much 
time in discussion at the Church Congress 
at Northampton this year. The higher 
criticism, too, was upheld by many promi- 
nent speakers, who urged that its results 
should be taught to the young. In the 
absence of the Bishop of Peterborough 
through illness, the Bishop of Leicester 
became acting-president. 
The Boer Generals 

THE Boer Generals after visiting various 
cities in Holland and Belgium, went to 
Paris and intend proceeding to Germany. 
It was reported that they were to be 
received in audience by the Kaiser at 
Berlin, but the interview will not take 
place, the Generals declining to solicit this 
honour through the British Ambassador. 

On September 24 an appeal for funds, 
signed ‘“‘ Botha, De Wet, De La Rey,” 
was issued from Amsterdam “to the 
civilised world.” In this document the 
Generals declare that, ““ As we have not 
succeeded up to the present in inducing 
the British Government to grant further 
assistance to our people in their inde- 
scribable distress, it only remains for us 
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to address ourselves to the peoples of 
Europe and America.”” They then express 
thanks for the help rendered by Con- 
tinental people in “ dark hours of suffer- 
ing,” and continue: “At least thirty 
thousand houses on Boer farms and a 
number of villages were burned or de- 
stroved by the British during the war. Our 
homes with their furniture were burned 
or destroyed, our orchards were ruined, 
all our agricultural implements broken, 
our mills were destroyed, every living 
animal was carried off or killed. Nothing. 
alas, remained to us! The country is 
laid waste. The war demanded many 
victims, and the land was bathed in 
tears. Our orphans and widows have 
been abandoned. The ruin 
caused by the war is indescribable, so 
that the small amount which Great 
Britain is to give us. in accordance with 
the terms of surrender, even were it 
multiplied tenfold, would be wholly 
insufficient even to cover the war losses 
alone. The widows. orphans, maimed, 
needy, and children, on whose _ behalf 
alone we appeal, will receive little of this 
sum. and in most cases nothing.” 

The response to this appeal has not up 
to the present been very general on the 
part of “the people of Europe,” and 
naturally the wording of the document 
has given some offence in this country. 
A rich American, however, Mr. Henry 
Phipps, of the Carnegie Steel Trust, has 
placed the sum of a hundred thousand 
dollars to the account of the Generals. 

General Ben Viljoen has arrived in 
London. 

Up to the present nearly seventy 
thousand Boer prisoners have been re- 
patriated in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony. 


New Taxation in South Africa 


It has been stated that the new colonies 
in South Africa will be called upon to pay 
a hundred million pounds sterling towards 
the cost of the recent war, the terms being 
made easy so as not to press unduly upon 
the colonies. Further, it is declared in 
Johannesburg that, irrespective of the 
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war debt, a loan of twenty millions will 
be raised for reproductive public works, 
So soon as Parliament meets a number 
of questions will be asked as to how far 
these statements are correct. There seems 
to be some alarm on the part of those 
interested in South African mines that 
the mining industry will be taxed much 
more heavily than was anticipated. 


The War Inquiry 


THE Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
the War began its sittings on October 7, 
but much indignation has been aroused and 
confidence lost in the Commission by the 
fact that the proceedings are to be con- 
ducted in secret, and only such reports 
of the sittings and evidence will be made 
public as the Commission cares to allow. 
Nothing of any importance has yet been 
published, but Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener have both given evidence. 

The official Court of Inquiry into the 
alleged Remount Scandals has found that 
the home purchase of horses was satis: 
factory, and that, with few exceptions, the 
officers selected for purchasing remounts 
at home and abroad were suitable. With 
regard to foreign purchases it would have 
been better if the Remount Department 
had employed expert assistance. A num- 
ber of faults as to shipping are detailed, 
but the Department on the whole is found 
to have done well. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and the War 
Office 


In his speech at Clifton on September 
2g, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach made a more 
or less vigorous attack upon War Office 
methods. He contrasted the way in which 
the Soudan War was carried on by Lords 
Cromer and Kitchener, uncontrolled by 
the War Office, with the way in which 
the War Office had managed the South 
African campaign. A good many of the 
abuses and scandals of the South African 
War were public property. They made 
him fear that when the history of the war 
was investigated by the Commission of 
Inquiry there would not be quite so 
favourable a verdict passed upon it as had 
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been recorded of the war in the Soudan. 
He was not saying anything against Mr. 
Brodrick. That gentleman had indeed 
had an impossible task to reform the 
administration of the Army and primarily 
of the War Office, and at the same time 
to conduct a great war. The country 
wanted a drastic reform at ‘the War 
Office, and this reform was wanted in the 
military rather than in the civil element. 
But we should never reform the War 
Office or the Army until we made the 
great mass of military officers pay more 
attention to the duties of their pro- 
fession and devote their lives to them, 
as did our Navy officers. and until we 
removed those outside influences which 
now interfered in the management of 
the Army and with the selection for 
appointments and promotion—interter- 
ences which would never be tolerated in 
any well-organised department of the 
Civil Service. 

A week later Mr. Brodrick replied to 
Sir Michael’s criticisms, and challenged 
his statement that the War Office was 
subject to outside influences. All the 
higher officers at the War Office had been 
architects of their own fortunes, and from 
Lord Roberts downwards he could not 
call to mind one single officer now serving 
among the first ten or twelve who had not 
gained his position by field service. Sir 
Michael’s answer to this is that the tew 
exceptions named do not prove his 
general statement wrong. 


Return of H.M.S. “ Terrible” 


THE return home of H.M.S. Terrible, 
which sent a brigade to assist in the 
defence of Ladysmith, and also cid good 
work in China, was made the occasion of 
a great and enthusiastic demonstration 
at Portsmouth. It was Captain Percy 
Scott, commander of the Terridle, who 
vented the ingenious carriages which 
enabled heavy naval guns to be con- 
veved across country to Ladysmith, 
and thus equipped the garrison tor its 
successtul defence of the town Che 
gallant officers and men were entertained 
at a banquet by the Mayor and Cor- 
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poration of Portsmouth, and at its close 
each received from the town a silver 
commemorative medal. An effort has 
been made to induce the authorities to 
include a detachment of the Terrible’s 
officers and men in the King’s procession 
through the City and South London. 


The King’s Progress through London 


On the day of the Royal progress 
through the City, Saturday, October 
25, the King and Queen will lunch with 
the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
London at the Guildhall. The luncheon 
will be a most imposing state affair, and 
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Captain Percy Scott, Commander of H.M.S. “ Terrible” 
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will occupy so much time that the presenta- 
tion of an address to their Majesties fro:n 
the Corporation will be made at Bucking- 
ham Palace on the previous day, so as not 
to cause too much delay in the continuance 
of the Royal procession to South London. 

On Sunday, October 26, their Majesties 
will drive to St. Paul’s Cathedral to attend 
the Thanksgiving Service for the King’s 
recovery. There will be no pomp, and the 
service will be of a very simple character. 


A Month of Disasters 


THE month has certainly been one of 
disasters. At the end of September a 
terrible cyclone ravaged the eastern and 
south-eastern parts of Sicily, lasting for 
several days, and doing damage by wind 
and flood not far short of a million pounds 
sterling. Altogether more than five hun- 
dred lives were lost, principally by drown- 
ing, and ten thousand people have been 
rendered homeless and destitute. The 
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year’s vintage has been completely des- 
troyed. Modica, Syracuse, and Catania 
were the towns most affected, but all the 
country round Etna is devastated, and 
the volcano shows signs of unusual 
activity. 

Other disasters have been an earth- 
quake at Kashgar, in Central Asia, by 
which over five hundred people were 
killed ; a typhoon in the Odawara dis- 
trict of Japan, near Yokohama, in which 
five hundred persons were drowned by 
a tidal wave; an outbreak of cholera 
in the Philippines, the deaths numbering 
over three thousand a day; a railway 
accident at near Arleux, in France, by 
which twenty-two persons were killed 
and sixty injured ; and a panic caused by 
a false alarm of fire in a Baptist Church 
at Birmingham, Alabama, by which 115 
negroes were killed and as many more 
injured. A convention was being held 
at the church, and at the time of the 
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Map of Sicily, showing the scene of the recent disastrous cyclone 























disaster Dr. Booker T. Washington had 
just concluded an address. 
Obituary 


On September 18 the Queen of the 
Belgians passed away at her villa at 
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but although the lady was resuscitated, 
her distinguished husband was found to be 
dead. The atmosphere of the room was 
laden with carbonic acid gas, and the 
cause of the mischief was a defective 
flue, which was to have been, on the morn- 





























The Funeral of the Queen of the Belgians 


Spa. Whilst dining she suddenly fainted, 
and in a few moments was dead. Her 
life had been a sad one—calamity after 
calamity falling upon her family, until, 
broken down by sorrow, she sought 
consolation in religion and in charitable 
deeds, which endeared her to the Belgian 
people. 

M. Emile Zola, the distinguished 
French novelist, who took such an active 
part in the Dreyfus controversy, and whose 
article ‘‘ J’accuse,” had so much to do 
with the bringing back of-the innocent 
prisoner from the Ile de Diable, was 
asphyxiated in his bedroom on the night 
of September 28-29. M. Zola and his wife 
returned to Paris from the country on the 
28th, and retired to rest as usual. No 
sound being heard in the morning, the 
servants forced the bedroom door, and 
found M. Zola lying out of bed, and 
Madame Zola lying on the bed, both 
unconscious. Doctors were summoned, 


ing of the sad discovery, repaired by 
workmen. 

Other deaths of the month are those 
of Mr. E. J. C. Morton, M.P. for Devon- 
port; Dr. John H. Gladstone, the dis- 
tinguished scientist and earnest Christian 
worker ; and Canon Rawlinson, of Canter- 
bury. 


North Polar Expeditions 


Two North Polar expeditions, both 
American, have just been compelled to 
return to lower. latitudes, owing to the 
impassability of the great ice pack. 
Lieutenant Peary attempted to reach the 
Pole by forced marches with sledges drawn 
by dogs, and he reached latitude 84.17 N., 
the highest point reached on the American 
Continent. He recovered the instruments 
and library abandoned by the Greely 
expedition. The other unsuccessful ex- 
pedition was that known as the Baldwin- 
Ziegler, which set out with the primary 














object of planting the American flag at 
the North Pole. Mr. Evelyn C. Baldwin, 
its leader, says he was unable’ to do this 
owing to the forbidding character of the 
ice in the Franz Josef Land Archipelago 
and an epidemic of disease among his dogs. 
He succeeded, however, in erecting four 
large stations for the assistance of future 
expeditions, and he brought back a 
valuable series of photographs and 
cinematograph records. 


The Government and the Shipping 
Trust 


THE Government has taken action 
in connection with the great Atlantic 
Shipping Trust, and has come to a 
definite arrangement with theCunard 
Company by which that Company is, 
until the expiry of the agreement, 
to remain a purely British under- 
taking, and neither the management 
nor the shares nor any vessel is to 
be held by other than British 
subjects. The Cunard Company is 
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speed for the Atlantic trade, for the con- 
struction of whichtheGovernment will lend 
money at the rate of 2} per cent. per 
annum, repayable by annual instalments 
extending over twenty years. The whole 
of the Cunard Fleet is to be held at the 
disposal of the Government to purchase or 
charter; and from the time the new 
vessels commence to run the Government 
will pay the Company £150,000 per annum, 
instead of the present Admiralty subven- 
tion of £26,250. The Cunard Company 
also undertakes not unduly to raise 
freights or to give any preferential rates 
to foreigners. 

The news of this agreement has been 
received with mixed feelings. Many re- 
gard it asa severe blow for the Morgan 
combination, while on the other hand it 
is felt that the Government’s action will 
lead to numerous claims by shipping 
companies trading to other parts of the 
world. America, too, will probably re- 
taliate, in which case there will be a war 
of subsidies. 

The Conquest of the Air 

M. Santos Dumont has not, after all, 
been the first to make a journey over 
London in a navigable airship, the enter- 
prise being achieved by an Englishman, 


Mr. Stanley Spencer, in an English- 
designed and English-built craft. ‘The 


voyage was made from the Crystal Palace 





Mr. Evelyn C. Baldwin 


nee Lieutenant Peary 
to build two large steamers of high Two Arctic explorers who have recently returned to civilisation 
































to Eastcote, near Harrow, in a zig-zag 
direction, the frequent changes in direction 
being not the result of chance air currents, 
but in obedience to the steersman’s wishes. 
Altogether thirty miles were covered in 
about three hours. The achievement is 
a remarkable one, eclipsing anything ever 
done by M. Santos Dumont or other 
aeronauts, and the intrepid balloonist was 
the sole occupant of the airship-car. The 
vessel is the result of years of experiment. 

Another terrible accident to an air- 
ship has taken place in Paris. On October 
13, after various attempts, Baron de 
Bradsky, accompanied by an engineer- 
assistant, rose in his air ship at Vaugirard 
intending to descend on the drill-ground 
at Issy. But the wind carried the craft 
in the direction of Montmartre, where it 
was lost to sight in a fog for some time. 
Shortly after, while the airship was sailing 
over Stains, near St. Denis, the wires 
holding the car to the gas-bag gave way, 
and while the latter rose and disappeared 
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he late M. Zola in his study 


among the clouds, the car with its two 
occupants fell with an awful crash to the 
ground. The Baron and his assistant 
were of course killed instantly, and the 
car was wrecked beyond recognition. 

Baron de Bradsky rose from the very 
shed from which the ill-fated M. Severo 
started on his aerial trip last May. 

An attempt made by Count de la 
Vaulx to steer a balloon across the 
Mediterranean from France to Africa 
has failed owing to adverse winds. 


The New Dean of Westminster 

THE new Dean of Westminster in 
place of Dr. Bradley, who recently retired, 
is Canon Armitage Robinson. He is the 
youngest man to occupy this important 
position since the days of Henry VIII. 
Dr. Robinson held the rectorship of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, for a short time, 
being succeeded by Canon Hensley Henson. 
He is a moderate High Churchman, and 
has considerable administrative ability. 
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Men of the Month 








Alderman Edwards, J.P. 

‘WHEN Alderman Sam Edwards of Bir- 
mingham was but a boy about to leave 
school his French master said of him that he 
would one day become Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham. This prophecy was fulfilled 
last year, half a century after its utterance, a 
remarkable fact seeing that when the French 
master made his very good shot at foretelling 
events, Birmingham was little more than an 
overgrown village. And it was ata peculiarly 
eventful period that Mr. Edwards attained 
the greatest civic honour in the Midlands. 
He was Birmingham’s first Lord Mayor in 
the twentieth century, and his duties during 
the year of office included the announcements 
of the death of Queen Victoria and the 
accession of King Edward. In Birmingham 
no man. is better known than Alderman 
Edwards, not even the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, and wherever he is known he 
is liked and appreciated. Few civic digni- 
taries have ever worked as hard as Alderman 
Edwards and his cheeriness and kindness of 
heart make him a favourite with people of all 
classes and creeds. 


A Great Nonconformist Lay-Worker 
But the Alderman’s fame is by no means 
confined to Birmingham, for as a Noncon- 
formist lay-worker he is known either person- 
ally or by repute all over the country. Even 
during his tenure of the mayoral chair, when 
duties bore thick upon him he found time 
to conduct no fewer than seventy-five services 
in thirty-four different towns—a record which 
has surely never been reached by any indivi- 
dual similarly placed. This year a still 


greater amount of Gospel work has been 





done and Mr. Edwards has even been to 
London to preach. 


Superintendent at Seventeen 

Tus hard-working and enthusiastic Chris- 
tian citizen was but a mere boy when he 
began to teach in the Sunday School at 
Saltley Road Congregational Chapel, and 
with such ardour and earnestness did he 
throw himself into the work and so ably and 
successfully did he carry out his duties, that 
at the age of seventeen, he was offered the 
superintendency of the school. But the 
young man was too modest to accept that 
important office, and it has been playfully 
said that the offer was the cause of his 
“running away” and joining the Steelhouse 
Lane Church where he has been ever since. 
That church, which is now surrounded by 
offices, shops, warehouses, and factories, was, 
at the time referred to, the centre of a well- 
to-do residential district and it is significant 
of the changes that have come over the 
topography of Birmingham, that when Mr. 
Edwards, upon his marriage, sought to obtain 
a small pew in the church for himself, so 
great was the demand for sittings that he had 
to wait seven years before his application 
could be granted. 
Preacher and Lecturer 

ALTHOUGH he threw himeelf into the work 
of the Sunday School at a very early age, 
Alderman Edwards was thirty years old before 
he commenced to preach. His subject was 
the story of the “ Prodigal Son,” a theme 
which he chose because of its fulness; 
rendering the chances of a_ break-down 
through lack of material, very slight even to 
a beginner. It was with fear and trembling 





























that Mr. Edwards commenced, but he was 
remarkably successful, and from that time 
till the present he has been in the habit of 
receiving far more invitations to preach than 
he can possibly accept. As many as ten 
such requests for his services have been 
received for one Sunday. Mr. Edwards has 
preached in nearlya hundred and fifty different 
buildings, and wherever he goes his carefully 
prepared and well-thought-out addresses are 
listened to with the greatest interest and 
profit. 

As a lecturer he started somewhat earlier, 
his first address being delivered in the 
Saltley Road Chapel at the age of twenty- 
one. The subject was “Oliver Cromwell” 
and this was followed by many other subjects. 
Perhaps the most popular of Alderman 
Edwards’ lectures is that on the English 
language, which has been given by him over 
a hundred and fifty times. Another greatly 
appreciated lecture is on “The Four 
Gospels,” of which a Black-country preacher 
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Alderman Edwards of Birmingham, the well-known 
lay preacher 
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once told Mr. Edwards that he thought it so 
good that he had ventured to preach it up 
and down his own district for twenty years 
or more. 


A Goliath of Work 


IT is a mystery to all those who know this 
remarkable man, how he finds time to get 
through his vast amount of work secular and 
religious. His municipal duties are greater 
than many a man of more than average 
ability could tackle and his business is a 
large one, occupying much time. But in 
addition Mr. Edwards not only prepares his 
Gospel addresses but he conducts a big 
Sunday-school teacher’s preparation class— 
the oldest in Birmingham—and himself 
prepares two lessons each week; and he 
also conducts a Senior Bible Class at the 
Steelhouse Lane Church on Sunday after- 
noons. Mr. Edwards recently expressed his 
desire to finish his busy life as honorary 
pastor of some village church. 


A Young Men’s Rector 

THERE was perhaps never a time when 
the spiritual and moral needs of young men 
were so well looked after by the clergy and 
ministers of all denominations as the present. 
Their special requirements are studied, and 
everything is done to benefit them and keep 
a hold upon them for the church, so that 
now, instead of the popular idea with young 
men being that Christianity is fit only for 
old women and children, many of our finest 
athletes are Church members and Christian 
workers. The great progress marked in 
this branch of church effort is due to such 
men as Canon Barker, Rector of St. Mary- 
lebone, in the West End of London, who 
devotes nearly all his time to reaching the 
youths and young men of his district, and 
having once secured their interest endeavours 
by every legitimate means in his power to 
retain them. 


The Club and the Church 

By the efforts of the energetic Canon, St. 
Marylebone can now be described as an 
ideal parish so far as the means and 
machinery for carrying on the work of the 
Church is concerned. At a cost of ten 
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(Maull & Fox, photographers, London) 


Canon Barker, Rector of St. Marylebone 


thousand pounds an institute and club 
building has been erected, and was recently 
opened, and within these premises can be 
seen in miniature as it were, a concentration 
of the many and various attempts which are 
made to meet the requirements of young men. 
The institute is a social settlement, club, 
and restaurant rolled into one, and the way 
in which such a place is appreciated by 
those for whom it was intended is clearly 
proved by the fact that already two hundred 
members, ordinary and honorary, have been 
enrolled. 


A Model Institute 


THE subscription to the institute is only 
one guinea a year, but for that sum such 
a mass of benefits can be obtained as 
are offered nowhere else in London or out 
of it. In the upper part of the building is 
the social-settlement with a number of bed- 
sitting-rooms, very comfortable and exceed- 
ingly well furnished. Immediately below 


these rooms, in the centre of the building, 
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there is a hall capable of accommodating 
about three hundred people, and suitable in 
every way for lectures, concerts, meetings, 
and science classes. 

On the ground-floor a very well-stocked 
library is provided for the mental needs of 
the members, and here will be found all the 
chief morning and evening papers, and 
various magazines. On the same floor there 
is a dining-room, where the members can 
always obtain refreshments as in an ordinary 
club. Two large billiard-rooms and a room 
set apart for chess and other table games 
provide indoor recreation of every variety 
for the members. 

A pleasing fact in connection with the 
institute is that it is almost self-supporting, 
and should make the multiplication of such 
institutes possible in many other districts, 
The hours during which the club is open 
daily are from nine o’clock in the morning to 
eleven at night. 


’ 
A Handmaid to Religion and the Church 
THE institute is, of course, good in itself, 
as it attracts young men. But its great 
value is from the fact that it is connected 
with religion and the Church. Attached to 
the club is a church building practically 
under the same roof, which holds four or 
five hundred persons, and numbers of the 
members of the institute are regular 
attendants at the services. 


Canon Barker’s Career 


Canon WILLIAM Barker, M.A., to whose 
initiative and zeal the institute referred to 
aboveis due, was born in London in the year of 
Queen Victoria’s Coronation. He studied at 
Worcester College, Oxford, and was ordained 
priest in 1863 by Dr. Tait, then Bishop of 
London. His first appointment was to the 
curacy of Hanover Church (St. George’s) 
Hanover Square, where he remained two 
years. 

Canon Barker then became _ honorary 
chaplain of the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moorfields, and afterwards assistant minister 
of Curzon Chapel and secretary to the 
Curates’ Augmentation Fund. In 1873 he 
was appointed to the Vicarage of St. Mary’s, 
West Cowes, and remained there nine years, 
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whilst from 1896 to 1899 he held the office 
of chaplain to the late Queen Victoria. 
Canon Barker is now honorary chaplain to 
the King. 


The Unemployed at St. Marylebone 
Church 


St. MARYLEBONE’S was one of the London 
churches visited by the Socialists and un- 
employed in 1886 by way of demonstrating 
their grievances. Twice they marched to 
Canon Barker’s Church with bands playing 
and banners flying, but the first visit was 
unexpected, and the Rector was away. The 
processionists, however, determined that the 
Canon should preach to them, and so they 
paid a second visit by appointment, their 
banners being adorned with red caps of 
liberty and other republican devices. For- 
tunately most of the regular worshippers had 
already taken their places and retained them, 
so that those of the demonstrators who 
entered the church had to take what seats 
they could find, and were prevented from 
sitting together and making an organised dis- 
turbance. It must have been a trying time 
for the preacher, for the visitors kept up a 
running comment on the sermon and 
service, applauding those parts they liked, 
and hissing and hooting at what did not 
meet with their approval. ‘The prayers for 
the Sovereign and Royal Family were loudly 
hissed, and some of the men even smoked 
during the service. But, fortunately, nothing 
in the way of a really serious disturbance 
occurred. On the following Monday by 
invitation of the Rector the same men met 
him at his house for conference, after which 
they gave up visiting churches during divine 
service. 


A Wesleyan Army Chaplain 


THE War Office recently created a pre- 
cedent when it conferred upon the Rev. 
R. W. Allen, the well-known Wesleyan Army 
minister, the rank of chaplain to the forces 
first-class. Mr. Allen now ranks as a colonel, 
and he is the first and only Nonconformist 
minister to hold such a position. For over 
thirty-two years he has been a soldiers’ 
chaplain, and for a great part of that time 
he has been at the head of the army and 
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navy work of the Wesleyan Church, which is 
one of the most successful efforts of that 
Church. During Mr. Allen’s: connection 
with the army no fewer than thirty-four 
soldiers’ and sailors’ homes have been 
erected by his Church, and real boons they 
have proved to “Tommy Atkins” and the 
“ Handy Man,” who till the advent of such 
institutions had nowhere to go when off duty 
save the public-house. The trust-deeds of 
these Wesleyan Methodist Homes are so 
worded as to secure them for the benefit of 
all British soldiers and sailors without refer- 














(Russell & Sons, photographers, London) 


Canon Barker's model institute and club for 
young men at St. Marylebone 
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ence to creed. They are thus saved from 
any sectarian narrowness and their value in 
attracting td brighter and better things is 
proportionately increased. 
Youth and Early Manhood 

Mr. ALLEN’s father and grandfather were 
both associated with the Royal dockyard at 
Chatham at the time of the Napoleonic war, 

















(J. Bacon & Sons, photographers, Leeds) 
The Rev. R. W. Allen 


and so from his youth up the chaplain has 
always been keenly interested in the welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, of soldiers and'sailors. 
As a boy he was sent to the old Kingswood 
school whenit was at Bristol, and there his 
character was moulded in solid lines. It 
was at Kingswood, too, that the young Allen 
was first awakened to spiritual realties, dur- 
ing a religious revival. For ten years after 
leaving school, Mr. Allen acted as an assis- 
tant schoolmaster, and when he was master 
at Wesley College under the governorship of 
Dr. Waddy, the students. included Mark 
Guy Pearse, Thomas Bowman Stephenson, 
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Thomas George Osborn, and W. R. McCon. 
nell (now a judge). 
Minister and Chaplain 

Ir was in 1859 that Mr. Allen entered 
the Wesleyan ministry, being appointed toa 
group of villages in the Doncaster circuit 
with Thorne as a centre. In the connec. 
tional year of 1862—3 he became President’s 
assistant to the late Rev. Charles Prest, and 
was brought into close touch with the ener- 
getic spirits of the Methodist Forward Move- 
ment. Then he went to Cambridge and 
again met many of his old pupils from 
Wesley College who were now studying at 
the university. After two more circuit 
appointments Mr. Allen engaged in the 
army and navy work so near to his heart, 
and has continued to be thus employed ever 
since. As a mark of Royal favour he was 
appointed chaplain to the Wesleyans in the 
Imperial corps which went to Australia to 
take part in the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth in January rgo1, and it was in 
connection with that appointment that he 
received his temporary commission as first- 
class chaplain, which has been confirmed on 
his retirement as a honorary distinction. At 
the present time Mr. Allen is devoting his 
time to the work of extending the number 
and scope of the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
homes. 


The Rev. James Hastings, D.D, 

Rev. JAMES Hastincs, M.A., D.D., has 
completed the great task he undertook in the 
editorship of the “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 
This will undoubtedly be Dr. Hastings’ 
monumental work although he has many 
other claims to recognition. As editor of 
the Expository Times—of which he was also 


the founder—he has exercised a_ wide 
influence in the theological world. His 


extensive acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject and his varied general reading 
have been apparent to all, and have. been 
freely used for the benefit of his brother 
ministers who, while unable to specialise, 
have been anxious to keep themselves abreast 
of the latest developments in theology. 
Preacher and Pastor 

Dr. HaAstTIncs has not, in the multiplicity 
of his literary work, been unmindful of the 























claims upon him of the regular ministry. 
His first pastorate was at Kinneff in Kin- 
cardineshire, and from thence he was called 
to an important charge of the United Free 
Church in the city of Dundee. His health, 
however, was scarcely equa! to the strain, 
and when an opportunity was recently offered 
of returning to a country pastorate Dr. 
Hastings accepted it and is now settled at 
St. Cyrus, a village near Montrose. Although 
he is best known as a scholar and a theologian 
Dr. Hastings is also an able and effective 
preacher—clear, cogent, and inspiring and at 
all times fervently evangelical. He is like- 
wise a painstaking pastor and, moreover, he 
is a man of fine personal qualities, genuinely 
human and unaffectedly earnest and sincere. 


A Man of Dogged Determination 

ScOTCHMEN are credited with a dogged 
determination which will attain success even 
in face of the heaviest odds, and Dr. Hastings 
has shown himself to be possessed of more 
than an average share of the national charac- 
teristic. He was not born with a silver 
spoon’ in his mouth. He had to fight his 
own way in the world and the story of his 
student days is the story of a brave and 
manly struggle. His life at the university 
was not one of affluence and ease but, like 
many another Scottish youth, he lived in 
humble lodgings and utilised every spare 
hour to the full. He found employment in 
teaching and was able in this way to con- 
tribute towards the expenses of his education 
and maintenance. The manner in which 
the difficulties of these early days were met 
and overcome must have been of the highest 
value in after life. Dr. Hastings, in founding 
and establishing on a firm footing, a new 
journal—the Expository Times—appealing 
only to a select class, had difficulties of no 
ordinary kind’to contend with, but by sheer 
industry and unrelaxing perseverance he has 
been able to conquer these also, 
Dean Bradley 

THE venerable Dr. Bradley, who has just 
resigned the Deanery of Westminster, is 
eighty years of age and has been in harness 
as a clergyman of the Church of England 
for nearly half a century. It was in 1858 
that he was ordained deacon by Dr, Tait, 
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then Bishop of London, and in the same 
year priest by Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of 
Salisbury. At this time he was a master at 
Rugby, his old school, where he had come 
under the influence of Dr. Arnold and his 
two sons—an influence that no doubt had 
much to do in moulding the character of the 
future Dean. From Rugby, Dr. Bradley 
went as headmaster to Marlborough College, 
and this position he held till 1870, when he 
succeeded Dr. Plumptre in the mastership 
of University College. Three years later he 
was appointed Exainining Chaplain to the 
Queen and, in 1876, Chaplain in Ordinary. 
After being a canén of Worcester for only 
two months he was called to fill the Dean’s 
stall at Westminster rendered vacant by the 
death of Dr. Stanley, and this position he 
has filled with an ability that will make his 
loss felt. 





(James Ewing, photographer, Aberdeen) 
The Rev. James Hastings, D.D. 
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By the Rev. Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of “ The Secret of the Marshes," &, 
Ilustrated by H. C. Seppings Wright 


CHAPTER XXXI 


SAVAGE murmur rose. Half a 
dozen of the worst men lurched 
themselves to the front and made 
for their prey. 

* Down with him !” 

“Kick him, Jim !” 

‘** Give him one in the eye!” 

Edward parried one or two of the blows 
which were aimed at him. Then one heavy 
fist came crashing into his face, half stunning 
him. He had a stick in his hand, and 
managed to whirl it round him just for a 
moment and clear a space. Then a stone 
struck him on the lip, and the blood trickled 
down his chin. The mob raised a brutal 
jeer. Again those in front closed on him. 
One of them caught his stick, and wrenched 
it out of his hand. He was defenceless. 

At that moment something unexpected 
happened. 

“ Hold on a minute, sir!” 

Simultaneously with the cry, one of the 
ruffians, who was raising .his arm to strike, 
went down like a nine-pin as a brawny fist 
caught him from behind just under his ear, 
while the owner of the fist, pushing forward, 
planted another well directed blow at a 
second man, and gained his way to Edward’s 
side. 

*‘ Quick, sir,” he cried, 
after me—ah—would you?” 

Another blow from that strong arm, 
straight from the shoulder, and a third man 
went crashing to the ground, the blood 
spurting from his nose in a torrent. 

** Come along, sir !” 

For a moment the crowd had surged 
back, taken by surprise at the sudden entry 
of a champion upon the scene. The latter 
was not slow to take advantage of it. Seiz- 


“come along 


ing Edward’s arm by his left hand, and still 
hitting out, coolly and_ scientifically, with 
his right, he forced his way along the 
pavement, till he came to the door of a 
house. 


Quickly opening it, he pushed the 





half dazed young man inside, and then, 
launching forth some terrific blows at the 
foremost of the now rallying crowd, he Sprang 
backwards through the doorway, slammingthe 
door just in time in the faces of the yelling 
mob, and bolting it as he did so. 

‘Can you walk, sir?” he asked hurriedly. 

“ Yes, I think so,” replied Edward, “I’m 
not much hurt. Only a bit giddy.” 

“ There’s no time to lose. They'll be in 
in a minute. Hark at ’em.” 

A horrid groaning and yelling came from 
outside, and at the same moment there was 
a crashing of glass in the house. The mob 
were breaking the windows. Then there 
came a tremendous bang at the door, 
another —and one of the lower panels 
splintered, dnd a heavy boot appeared 
through it. 

‘““There’s only one way—the back. Run, 
sir!” 

He caught Edward by the wrist, and 
hurried him along the passage. 

** Whose house is this ?” asked Edward, as 
they gained the back premises. 

“Mine, sir,” said the man. “Quick! 
they’ve got in, there’s not a moment to 
spare.” 

He closed the back door; thrusting the 
key in it, and locking it from outside as he 
did so. They were now in a little backyard, 
with a wall at the end of it and the backs of 
a parallel row of houses facing them. 

“ We must get out through the next house. 
Let me give you a hand up, sir?” 

He helped Edward to climb the wall, and 
then scrambled up himself. Just as he 
cleared the top a yell rose from behind. 
The mob were getting through. 


“ Not this way!” cried a voice. ‘“ Let's 
run round the street. We'll catch ‘im 
there!” 


Some of them turned back, but others 
crowded over the wall. The latter were just 
too late, for the refugees had dashed through 
the house beyond, to the astonishment of 
the woman who occupied it. 
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‘We must run for it, sir,” said Edward’s 
companion as they gained the street. ‘“ This 
street’s a blind alley, and there’s only one 
way out of it. We must get there before 
thev run round.” 

«What is your name?” asked Edward as 
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He jerked out the sentences as he ran by 
Edward’s side. A sudden gleam of joy 
shone in the latter’s heaving heart. Here 
was one man, at least, for whom he had 
worked for good. A result, when he had 
least expected it. 





He was defenceless 


they hurried off. 
face.” 

“ Evans, sir,” said the man, “don’t you 
remember? How you came for me when I 
was on the drink and my-little boy was a 
dyin’? I ain’t forgotten, sir. I’ve been a 
diffrent man since, and I’ve often wanted to 
teil youso. it was you ’as did it, partly— 
a bringin’ me to my senses.” 

XXXI—6o 


“T seem to know your 


“Faster, sir!” cried Evans. For 
a hoarse shouting rose in the air as 
they gained the end of the street. The 
rabble had run round. It had been a 
close shave. 

“Can you keep up a few minutes longer, 
sir?” asked Evans. 

“JT think so,” panted Edward. “The 
vicarage is only a couple of hundred yards 
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away. We'd best make for that. 
hardly break in there.” 

“All right!” answered Evans. 

They ran on, the crowd gaining on them 
every moment. They were within fifty yards 
of the house, when one man, carrying a 
brick, and well to the front, stopped short 
and took sudden but sure aim. 

The heavy missile struck Edward right on 
the back of his head, and he fell forward to 
the ground without a cry. 

Evans stopped a moment and looked 
round defiantly. Then he caught Edward 
up in his arms, threw him over his shoulder, 
and ran on. 

Edith and Muriel were seated in the big 
front room at the vicarage. The last poor, 
wan child had just left, clutching its relief- 
ticket tightly in its hand, when suddenly a 
hoarse, angry shouting came borne upon the 
air through the open window. 

“ Hark !” exclaimed Muriel. 

Edith rose, and went to the window. 
Muriel followed her. 

The noise came nearer. The mob burst 
into view, and Evans turned through the 
gate. 

Muriel gave a clutch at her friend’s 
arm. 

“ Edith !—Look !—It’s Edward !” 

“ Oh!” cried Edith, and, scarcely noticing 
Muriel, she ran out of the room, threw open 
the front door, and rushed out just as Evans 
staggered up the steps with his burden amid 
a shower of stones from the mob. 

* Quick ! ” she shouted, “take him in!” 

Evans made one last supreme effort, and 
lurched through the doorway. Even as he 
did so stones came rattling into the hall. 
One of them, as it whizzed by, struck Edith 
in the cheek, cutting a gash. Up the steps 
pressed the foremost of the throng. Quick 
as thought Edith Bartlett closed the door 
behind her and stood alone on the top of the 
steps, facing them all, a little stream of 
crimson trickling down her cheek. 

There was a moment’s pause. Hands, 
holding stones, stayed threateningly in the 
air. An angry murmur arose, a voice at the 
back cried: 

‘‘Go on, never mind her! ” 
Edith drew herself up. She looked mag- 


They’d 
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nificent in her calm dignity, one hand 
stretched forward as if to press them all back. 
Those in front hesitated and stopped half. 
way up the steps. She looked over that 
turbid sea of faces, but never flinched fora 
moment. Slowly the murmur died away and 
a semi-silence followed. 

“ You cowards!” cried Edith, in a clear, 
ringing voice. “ Are you going to stone me? 
Do you call yourselves men?” 

‘We don’t want to hurt you,” answered 
one of them, “ it’s Martin we’re after, and we 
mean to have him.” 

* You shall not. You miserable cowards, 
hounding a defenceless man like that. 
You're not worthy of the name of men. 
What has Mr. Martin done to you that you 
should treat him like this ?” 

“ He’s ruined us, that’s wot he’s done.” 

“Ruined you? He’s slaved night and 
day for you. He’s given up everything to 
devote himself to you. And now that he can 
give you nothing more, you turn on him like 
this. For shame, men! Yes!” she added, 
turning her flashing eyes upon a man who 
was raising a stone, “throw it at me! It’sa 
manly thing to strike a woman, isn’t it?” 

“Put it down, Jack,” growled a man 
behind him. 

*‘Are you all mad,” she went on, “to 
treat him thus? What has he done? You 
were anxious to strike, you know you were. 
Is it his fault that you have not gained your 
ends? Would you murder him as though 
you were brute beasts because you have all 
failed? This man has sacrificed his home 
and his fortune to devote himself to you. 
And this is what you call your gratitude!” 

There was a fine scorn in her voice, Not 
one of them answered her. ‘The men on 
the steps shrank slowly back. At this moment 
a little man was seen pushing his way in 
from the street through the throng. He 
mounted’ the steps and stood by her side 
facing them.- It was the fearless, outspoken 
Canon Brand. 

Men!” he cried, “I have just heard 
what you have done. Go home, and pray 
for your souls—if you think you have them 
left to you after this!” 

They were already beginning to slink 
away. He watched them sternly for a few 
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moments, then turned, opened 
the door, and took Edith by 
the hand. 

“Come,” he said to her, 
« they will go now—thanks to 
you. Ididn’t dream it would 
be so bad as this.” 

They went into the dining- 
room. Edward was.lying on 
the sofa. Muriel was bend- 
ing over him, sponging the 
blood off his white face. 

“He's only stunned, I 
think, sir,” said Evans. “Shall 
I go for the doctor?” 

“Fetch my brother,” said 
Edith. 

« All right, Miss.” 

The practical Canon rang 
the bell and ordered his 
housekeeper to get the bed 
ready in Edward’s old room. 
Then he turned to the two 
girls. 

“We'll soon have him 
comfortable,” he said. ** Look, 
he’s coming round even 
now.” 

The young man_ turned 
his head slowly and looked 
round him with a dazed stare. 
“Where are they?” he 
gasped. Then, as his eyes 
fell on Muriel, a look of re- 
lief came into his eyes. 

“Oh — it’s you!” he 
murmured, stretching out his 
hand towards her. 

A spasm of deep pain rose to Edith’s 
heart and she stepped back acouple of paces. 
The Canon noticed the action with his keen 
eyes. 

Muriel took Edward’s hand‘and stroked 
it, a flush of pleasure on her face. 

* Don’t worry,” she said, “ you'll be better 
soon.” 

A ghastly little smile lit up Edward’s 
features. He took Muriel’s hand in his. 
Then, looking from her to Edith Bartlett, he 
said : 

“ T remember now. 

“'Yes\" 


Miss Bartlett | ” 
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He caught Edward up in his arms, threw him over his shoulder, 
and ran oz 


“Have you forgotten how you quoted 
Browning’s ‘ Patriot ’—a year ago?” 
And he murmured the lines: 


“I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling, whoever has a mind, 
Stones at me, for my year’s misdeeds. 


“Tt’s all come true, you see !” 

“You just keep quiet, my iad,” said the 
Canon ; “ here’s the doctor.” 

“They put him to bed, and the Canon 
promised to write to his father. The four 
of them were standing in the dining room, 
Edith holding her handkerchief to ber cheek. 
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“ Hullo,” said her brother, as he caught 
sight of a bloodstain on it, “what's the 
matter with you?” 

“Nothing much. A stone hit me.” 

“Eh? Let me see. Ah, you must 
come and have a stitch in that. Will you 
stay and see to the patient for the present, 
Miss Stapleton ?” 

“Tf you wish it,” said Muriel. 

“Yes, dear, you stay,” exclaimed Edith. 
“T’m sure that is best.” 

The Canon went.to the door with the 
brother and sister. 

“‘She’s a brave woman,” he soliloquised, 
as he stood watching them walk away. 
“ And I think I understand why she didn’t 


stay.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Tue first thing that Canon Brand did was to 
write the foilowing letter to John Martin. 


“ My DEAR MarrTIN, 

“A year ago I told you that your son 
had a severe lesson to learn, and that it was 
one which the world alone could teach him. 
I think he has learned this lesson now. 
Will you please come into Stanborough 
to-morrow morning and see me? I don’t 
think you will regret it. Edward is lying ill 
at my house. He has met with a slight 
accident, but the doctor says there is nothing 
serious. I shall expect you in the morning. 

“Yours always sincerely, 
“ THomMaS BRAND.” 


He posted this letter, and then went 
upstairs to Edward’s room. ‘The latter was 
sleeping peacefully, Muriel Stapleton watch- 
ing him. ‘The Canon beckoned her out- 
side. 

“T’m going to walk with you to the 
Bartletts now,” he said, “my good house- 
keeper will sit up with him to-night, and 
you can come and see him to-morrow-—in 
the afternoon. I expect his father in the 
morning.” 

He took her back, made some brief in- 
quiries about Edith, and then went on to see 
Palmer. That individual looked very 
uncomfortable. 










“I was very sorry to hear of it, sir,” he 
said, ‘“ and so are most of the men. It was 
the riff-raff that did it.” 

“Very likely,” said the Canon drily; 
“but you ought all to congratulate yourselves 
that the strike has not ended with a murder, 
Has it ended, Palmer ? ” 

‘“‘ ’m just going to meet some of the men 
now, sir. And I think we shall wait on the 
directors to-morrow, and offer to resume 
work till terms can be discussed.” 

“ Ah,” said the Canon. “ Then, as your 
strike is a failure, you have taken up the 
part of peacemaker, eh? I thought you 
would. Doubtless, you think you havea 
scriptural authority in ‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers.’ But that depends on what 
they've done before, my friend, and I 
shouldn’t put you into the category. Just 
one question. There’s a rumour of a 
Parliamentary dissolution next year. Do 
you think you'll want to return Edward 
Martin again ?” 

“ Personally—” began Palmer, but the 
other interrupted him. 

“Humbug!” he said. 
men think ?” 

“T’m afraid they wouldn’t vote for him 
now, sir.” 

“T thought not. Good-night, Palmer, I 
congratulate you on your success. Popu- 
larity’s a fine thing in its way. Yet I’vea 
greater respect for Edward Martin than for 
you!” 

The farmer came at an early hour the 
next morning, and was shown into the 
Canon’s untidy study. 

«* What is this about Edward ?” he began; 
“ what is the matter with him ?” 

*‘ Sit down,” said the Canon, clearing a 
chair for him; “I want to have a talk with 
you.” 

He told him all that had happened. The 
farmer sat bolt upright listening to him, but 
never saying a word. When the Canon had 
finished, he remarked, in a deep voice: 

«And it was for men like these that 
Edward turned against me!” 

“No,” said the Canon, ‘he never 
turned against you. He acted sincerely on 
motives of truth and justice. He has been 
sowing his moral wild oats freely, and the 
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crop is not merely the mad scene of yester- 
day.” 
«What is it then?” 

« An experience that will make a man of 
him, farmer. A deeper insight into human 
character, a broader knowledge of methods 
of work for others, a nobler sympathy with 
the world.” 

«J don’t see it, Canon Brand.” 

“But you will, It has been said that 
before a man can appreciate the Great 
Master of Men aright, he must experience 
three things—a great love, a great grief, and 
a great temptation. Edward’s temptation, 
though perhaps he knew it not, was ambition. 
His grief has fallen upon him in the form of 
fickle rejection.” 

* And his love?” muttered the farmer. 

The Canon leaned forward in his chair 
and proclaimed an enigma. 

« A man’s love is sacred, resting between 
himself and the one whom he loves. You 
have had experience of that, John Martin. 
Come, will you see Edward now ?” 

The farmer thought for a few moments. 

“Do you think he is sorry for all the pain 
he has given me ?” he asked. 

The Canon laid both his hands on the 
other’s shoulders and looked him straight in 
the face. 

“ Has he not had punishment enough ?” 
he asked ; “and is there nothing needing 
forgiveness om your own soul ?” 

“Not from him,” growled John Martin. 

“T did not say from him. Come, I will 
go and tell him you are here.” 

A minute or two later and the farmer 
entered his son’s room. Canon Brand 
closed the door gently upon him, and dis- 
creetly withdrew. 

Edward’s face lightened as he watched his 
father enter the room. He put out his hand 
as the latter walk2d slowly to the bed-side. 

“Tam glad you have come, father,” he 
said, “ very glad.” 

John Martin took his hand. 

“T am sorry to find. you like 





this, 


Edward,” he answered, after a pause. 

“Are you?” replied his son, with the 
faintest vestige of a smile. 

John Martin understood him. 
a chair to the bed-side and sat down, 
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was a little huskiness in his voice as he 
spoke. 

‘‘T hope you'll be better soon, my boy.” 

“Qh, it isn’t very much, It was rather a 
close shave, though.” 

*‘ You see what comes of truckling to such 
men, Edward. I’m sorry they served you 
so, and they ought to be punished.” 

“Poor chaps! ” said Edward, with a little 
laugh ; “‘ you mustn’t blame them too much. 
They were excited. They’ve had a lot to 
put up with.” 

“ Edward, my lad,” said his father gravely, 
“T’ve had a lot to put up with, too. I 
don’t want to reproach you now you're ill, 
but I would just like to ask you something 
before I say anything else.” 

“Yes?” 

““T gave you a free hand, Edward. I 
took the advice of Canon Brand and let you 
have your way, till you went too far. Then 
I had to tell you I could not treat you as 
my son. But may be you don’t quite know 
how it grieved me. Then I thought you 
were at the bottom of that fire. I told you 
I was sorry for suspecting you unjustly, aye, 
and it was partly for your sake that I took 
no steps against Clara,” 

‘Wait a bit, father. 
plained things to you?” 

“She? No. Ive never heard from her.” 

‘«‘ Then let me tell you now it was all an 
accident. She said so. I saw her.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

‘«¢ She should have told me so,” he said, in 
his old harsh tone. ‘Then he went on more 
gently. 

‘*And now, Edward, you have had a 
terrible lesson. God knows I am sorry to 
see you stricken down like this. But my 
sorrow will be easier to bear if I have an 
assurance from you now.” 

‘‘Do you want me to say I regret the 
course I took? Because, if so, I cannot say 
it. I acted from a sense of justice, of love 
to my fellow men. I cannot help it if they 
have turned against me. I would do the 
same if I had to begin again.” 

‘«‘ No,” said his father, with a sigh, “ I ask 
for no regret for the past. I don’t think I 
stipulated for regret, exactly, in my letter of 
a year ago,” 
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Edward closed his eyes for a moment. 
His face gathered, as though in pain. Then 
he said slowly : 

“ Perhaps I can guess what you want to 
ask. If it is any satisfaction to you to know 
it I may as well say that as soon as I am 
well enough I mean to resign my seat in 
Parliament, and never to seek it again.” 

The farmer’s hand stole over the coverlet 
and rested on his son’s, 

“‘ Not,” went on Edward, “ that it costs 
me nothing to do this. But I will never 
seek the support again of those who have 
once mistrusted me.” 

“ Thank you, my boy,” said John Martin 
softly; “I can forgive you now without 
breaking my word. And, when you're well 
enough, you'll come back to Moreton Farm, 
won't you?” 

Edward slipped his hand into his father’s. 

“You don’t want to take me away from 
all my work, do you ?” he said ; “ you know 
I have dabbled in literature.” 

His father sighed. 

‘‘ Not if you wish it to be so, Edward. 
But you know what I want. I've told you 
before. And—Rushcott Manor is. still 
empty. Somehow I’ve never cared to take 
up my abode there—while you were away, 
my boy.” 

Again the pained expression came over 
Edward’s face. 

‘“‘ Father,” he said, “I have told you that 
I will never consent to inherit the Manor 

House.” 

The farmer’s brow darkened. 

‘‘ What would you hive?” he asked. 

Edward claspe i his hand more tightly. 

“Give it back!” he said. 

John Martin sprang to his feet. 

“Never! Boy, boy, you don’t know what 
you are saying. Why will you always—?” 

“Father,” sail the other, ‘don’t let us 
talk it over now. I don’t feel well.” 

‘lhe farmer’ restrained himself. A few 
more minutes passed, and then he rose to go. 

In the hall he met the Canon. 

“Ought he to have a nurse? ” he asked, 

« Well,” said the other, “ the doctor hardly 
thinks it necessary. My housekeeper is a 
host in herself, and Miss Bartlett and her 
triend are anxious to do what they can.” 


“Who is her friend?” asked the farmer 
casually. 

“ Miss Stapleton. She’s staying there.” 

“She ?” exclaimed John Martin, witha 
sneer ; “I wonder she cares to help a Mar. 
tin!” 

But he did not suspect the truth. 

The Canon did. But then he saw 
further than most men. And he understood 
perfectly why Edith Bartlett shrank from 
thrusting herself upon Edward during the 
next few days, and why she was anxious that 
Muriel should see something of him. 

A fortnight had passed. Edward Martin 
was convalescent and able to come down 
stairs and sit in an easy chair. Muriel 
Stapleton was sitting opposite. 

“T’ve come to say, good-bye,” she was 
saying; “I’m going back to London to 
morrow.” 

‘*So soon ?” he asked. 

“ T’ve beeh a week longer than I intended 
as it is,” she replied, with a smile; “ my 
mother had an extra invitation. But she 
returns to-morrow, and I must be there to 
meet her.” 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘ you’ve seen the end 
of it all. Your course of articles in The 
Progressive Age is finished.” 

“Just one more to come,” she answered, 
“ T have seen the homes under a brighter 
aspect. You will publish one on ‘After 
the Strike,’ won’t you ?” 

“ ¢ After the Strike’? Yes—if you wish 
it. It seems so far away from me now. | 
have played my part and must walk off the 
stage—hissed and hooted at—the villain of 
the piece.” 

‘““No,” she said, “to some of us who 
have tried to see deeper, you are rather the 
hero of the piece. The hooters sit up in 
the gallery. We have had the front row of 
the stalls.” 

‘** A mistaken hero !” he said. 

“ But not mistaken in the motives of the 
piece. Only a little in the acting.” 

«It is generous of you to say that.” 

“Why ? ” she asked. 

“T was thinking of another drama, one 
in which you have had to play, One in 
which you and yours were forced to leave 
the stage. And I sometimes wonder how 
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you can find it in you to 
be kind to one of my 
name.” 

“Because I know that 
it was not your fault.” 

He thought a moment. 

“If I ever have to be- 
come the heir of Rushcott 
Manor, I have made up my 
mind to give it back to 
your brother.” 

“Arthur told me so,” 
she said, “and I believe 
you mean 1.” 

There was a pause. He 
was the first to break it. 

“JT am glad you bear 
me no enmity,” he said, 
“in this miserable family 
quarrel of ours, a quarrel 
that I wish with all my heart 
could be put an end to.” 

“So do I,” she said, 
half beneath her breath. 

*“ Perhaps it can,” he 
went on. 

sYes?” 

“ Not in the last genera- 
tion, but in ours.” 

“] think,” she said 
quietly, “that it has come 
to an end with us already. 
My brother and you are 
friends—and we are 
friends.” 

“Ves,” he said, ‘* we are 
friends, and is that all ?” 

“Ts it not enough?” she asked, looking 
down as he gazed at her. 

“No,” he answered slowly, “it is not 
enough, Muriel.” 

The brim of her summer ‘hat fell over 
her eyes as she drooped he) head. But she 
made no answer. 

“Don’t you think it is strange,” he went 
on, “that although my father has hated 
your family all these years, although the cold 
barrier of caste has stood between the 
Manor House and Moreton-in-the-Meadow, 
although my father has pursued to the bitter 
end the course of revenge which he calls 
justice, that all these circumstances, all the 
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Over all the turmoil one thing has risen supreme-never to fail 


hatred in them, have not prevented our being 
friends ?” 

*«‘ Yes,” she answered, still bending down, 
“it is strange.” 

“If I had done what my father wished me 
to do, I should have imbibed the same spirit 
of revengeful pride that he has shown. I 
have tried to follow what I thought the right 
course, and even if I have failed in part, at 
least I feel that I have reached one point 
that God meant me to gain.” 

“J don’t quite understand you,” she 
murmured. 

‘‘ Over all the turmoil one thing has risen 
supreme—never to fail.” 
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* And what is that ?” 

“My love for you, Muriel. Have not all 
these strange circumstances brought us closer 
and closer together? Could any one have 
said that after all that has happened, I, the 
son of the man you have most reason to hate, 
would have been able to tell you that I 
love you betier than anything in the 
whole world, and that you would listen to 
me? Muriel, you will let me tell you this, 
I know ?” 

She raised her head, and looked at him 
with a sweet lovelight on her face. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I will let you tell me— 
because—because . 

“« Why, dear ?” 

“Oh, you know why, Edward,” she 
exclaimed, “ because the telling of it finds 
an echo in my own heart. Did you not 
think it would ?” 

“ Yes, Muriel,” he said, as he took her 
hand in his, ‘‘ I had hoped and prayed that 
it would. And can you really love me— 
after all my failures ?” 

“Ts love then a failure?” she asked 
sweetly. 

“No, my darling. It is the greatest 
prize of all—because it comes from you.” 

He had risen from his feet and was bend- 
ing over her as she sat. She looked up 
at him with a sunny smile and their lips 
met in the first kiss of the strong, true love 
that had claimed them as its own. 





CHAPTER XXXIIlI 


Ir was the day after Muriel’s return to 
London. She was sitting with her mother 
in their little sitting-room, vainly endeavour- 
ing to keep cool in the stuffy atmosphere of 
a sultry July day. Mrs. Stapleton, who had 
come back looking more cheerful than usual, 
had begun to relapse into her chronic state 
of peevishness. She glanced from time to 
time at her daughter who was busily writing. 
Apparently something troubled her. Once 
or twice she gave a little cough and half 
opened her lips as if to speak. 

Presently Muriel laid down her pen and 
gazed abstractedly in front of her. She was 
wondering how she should tell her mother of 
the engagement. 


Mrs. Stapleton was the first to speak. 

“ Muriel,” she said, “ what are you writing 
there ?” 

“Only an article for one of the magazines,” 

As a rule Mrs. Stapleton gave a toss of 
her head and a sniff whenever this obnoxious 
subject was mentioned. Now, however, she 
went on with an air of interest. 

“What sort of progress are you making 
with your work ?” 

“Oh, pretty fair,” answered her daughter, 

“I suppose that you'll soon be earning 
enough to keep yourself if you go on at this 
rate?” 

Muriel looked at her with some surprise. 

“We need more than we have coming in 
at present,” she said. 

Mrs. Stapleton gave a little sigh. 

“I often wish you were settled, Muriel,” 
she said, “and I feel it a great responsibility 
when I think of the chances you had at 
Rushcott! And you threw them all away.” 

“ What do you mean, mother ?” 

‘There was young Haynes. 
excellent young man. 
married him, Muriel.” 

“But he never asked me,” replied the 
girl. 

“ Well, you needn’t blame me for that, 
child,” answered her mother petulantly. 
“I did all I could to get poor dear Charles 
to invite him to the house.” 

‘But I wouldn’t have married hira if he 
had asked me. 

‘Dear, dear! You never seemed to know 
what was best for you. And now we're poor, 
and it’s all out of the question.” 

Again Muriel laid dewn her pen. 

‘** Mother,” she said quietly, ‘“‘ even sup- 
posing that I wanted to marry, how could I 
leave you now? You couldn’t wish that.” 

A curious look passed over Mrs. Staple- 
ton’s face as she answered, 

“ Just as if I should stand in the way of 
your happiness, child. Isn’t it the duty of 
a mother to sacrifice herself? How can you 
think I should be so selfish ?” 

« But you couldn’t live alone, mother.” 

«Why not? I don’t see very much of 
you as itis. And your future is a terrible 
responsibility to me. Ah me!” and she 
gave another sigh, 
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Muriel moved her chair a little towards 
her mother. 

«]’ve got some news to tell you, dear,” 
the said ; “ I’ve been wanting to break it to 
you since we came home,” 

“ What is it, child ?” said Mrs. Stapleton 
with some alacrity; ‘you don’t mean to 
say ” 

“ I’ve had a proposal while I was staying 
in Stanborough. And I’ve accepted it. 
Mother, I’m engaged to be married to the 
man I love best in the world.” 

A look of the most intense relief and 
satisfaction gathered on Mrs. Stapleton’s face 
as she answered : 

“Oh, Muriel! Is it to Dr. Partlett? I 
don’t know what your poor father would 
have said to a mere country practitioner, but 
there, he’s related to the De Vere Bartletts, 
and——” 

“No, mother,” interrupted the girl, “ it 
isn’t Dr. Bartlett ” 

“Who is it, then ?” 

“Edward Martin !” 

Mrs. Stapleton sat bolt upright in her 
chair with horror on her face. 

“What!” she almost screamed; “the 
son of the man who ruined us? Muriel, 
how dare you, how can you tell me this ? 
That upstart braggadocio, Edward Martin! ” 

“Yes,” replied Muriel quietly, ‘the son 
of the man who ruined us, and who turned 
him out of his house.” 

She went on to explain to her mother 
exactly how it had happened. Mrs. Staple- 
ton listened with an air of stupefaction, and 
then exclaimed ; 

“What have I done that my children 
should turn against me like this? First 
Arthur is drawn into marrying that penniless 
minx, Clara, and now you are engaged to 
the son of your father’s tenant! The 
Martins have been the curse of our family 
from the day that poor Olive Cotterill was 
ensnared by that hateful man. Muriel, you 
can’t mean it? ‘Think of our position.” 

“Our position!” said the girl, “we can 
scarcely boast about that now.” 

She had anticipated a scene, and such 
there was. After a while Mrs. Stapleton 
gradually sank back into her petulant 
mood, 
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*“ Poor dear Charles, what would he have 
said ?” she exclaimed. “Oh, Muriel, this 
is a dreadful blow to me.” 

‘‘Why should it be so dreadful?” asked 
the girl. ‘Why should you be bitter 
against him for the sins of his father ? Come, 
mother dear, for my sake say you are 
glad.” 

“Twill be no party to this foolishness,” 
replied her mother, with a touch of the old 
pride, “if you must marry him you must, 
but don’t ask me about it. Don’t expect me 
to receive him. When is it to be, child?” 

“ [ve told you I won’t leave you without 
your wish,” 

Mrs. Stapleton leaned back in her chair. 
Something approaching a blush rose to her 
cheeks, and she turned her eyes from her 
daughter’s face. 

‘Oh, you needn’t think of me,” she said, 
‘‘you can marry him as soon as you like, 
and leave me.” 

« But you can’t live alone here.” 

“ Ofcourse not. But—but—lI have other 
plans, Muriel.” 

It was her turn to feel a little uncomfort 
able. 

‘‘]the fact is, Muriel—you have heard 
me speak of a certain Sir George Skelton 
who was staying at the Claytons? He has 
lately returned from the colonies—a rich 
widower, with no children—he—he—well, 
he wants a wife who will help him to take 
that place in society which he has gained for 
himself—and 

** Mother!” 

“ Of course I told him I could never love 
him as I did poor dear Charles, but—one 
owes a duty to oneself and to society, and— 
well—he is a man of means and will take his 
place in the county—rather older than 
myself—but—but—I’m sure it’s all for the 
best, Muriel.” 

“I hope it will be so,” replied her 
daughter, as she kissed her, but with a 
tremor in her voice as the fice of the old 
Squire rose before her. 

“So you see,’ went on. her mother 
complacently, “we must both go our 
own ways. Ah me! What a strange thing 
is fate.” 

Muriel saw her brother the next day, and 
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told him all. He received the double news 
with much astonishment. 

“Poor old mater,” he said, ‘* we mustn’t 
worry about her, Mury. She'll have a home 
of her own, and that’s everything to her. 
But I’m awfully glad about you. Edward’s 
a downright good sort. Won’t Clara sit up 
when I see her to-night and tell her! If you 
two are as happy as we are, you won’t regret it. 
It seems that old Martin’s the most miserable 
of the lot. What will he say about it?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Muriel. 

“And we won’t care,” replied Arthur ; 
“‘we can all afford to be happy and leave 
him alone in his revenge !” 

Edward broke the news of his engagement 
to his father. He had left the Canon’s to 
stay at Moreton-in-the-Meadow. ‘They sat 
out in the garden in the cool of the evening. 
Plainly and straightforwardly he told his 
father all. The latter listened in silence, but 
his brow grew blacker and blacker. When 
his son had finished he rose to his feet, 
beating his gaitered leg angrily with the stick 
he held in his hand. 

“« Edward,” he said, in a deep, he: voice, 
“]T had thought that after all these months 
we were now reconciled and that you had 
seen the foolishness of your disobedience. 
But now you have crowned that disobedience 
by the most bitter act of all. For years I have 
steadily pursued a course which to my mind 
has been that of simple justice. No man 
ever bore a stronger love for a woman than 
I did for your mother. She, too, married 
me because she loved me. She was spurned 
and rejected on all sides because she did so. 
Her family disowned her. ‘That proud 
Stapleton and his vain, foolish wife cast her 
off from their friendship, and all this broke 
her heart. Over her grave on the day I laid 
her torest I swore justice on them. I toiled 
for years and years for a double purpose, to 
lower their pride and to set you in their 
place—you, her son. It was for your sake, 
Edward, that I did it all. 

«“ Then you returned and nearly broke my 
heart with your madness—for what was left 
of my heart was all yours—I let you have 
you own way. Against my will, Ididit. And 
you learned your lesson. God knows I was 
sorry for you when they turned against you, 










and yet, in all my grief, I rejoiced, because 
it was the one thing needful to bring you 
back to me. I forgave you everything, | 
was willing to let you go back to your literary 
work for a time—but still I hoped that you 
would come to me before I died and take 
up the position I have carved out for you 
with much struggle. I wanted to see you 
the Squire of Rushcott Manor. 

“T could have borne anything better than 
this. She, the daughter of those I have 
hated with a just anger all these years! You 
would marry her, of all women. Edward, do 
you want to break my heart ?” 

‘“No father,” said the young man, his 
face an ashy paleness, “no! But forgive 
me if I cannot harbour your revenge. For- 
give me if I follow the dictates of my own 
heart and conscience. The world would 
wonder that she consented to become the 
wife of the son of the man who ruined her 
father. But can you not see that love conquers 
all, even what you call your justice ? ” 

«Don’t speak to me like that, lad. For 
the last time I state my terms. Give up 
this girl and take the position I have won 
for you.” 

Edward staggered upon his feet. 

“You forget,” he said, “that I ama 
Martin, too. I will not give up Muriel 
Stapleton. I will not be Squire of Rushcott 
Manor. I will not live in the house you 
have gained by your revenge. You state 
your terms! I state mine. Give back that 
house and its estate to the son of the man 
from whom you wrested them—to Arthur 
Stapleton. Only on these grounds can there 
be reconciliation between us.” 

The two angry men looked at one another 
the son pale and haggard, his eyes burning 
with fire, the father with beetling brows and 
quivering lips. 

“ Edward!” cried the latter hoarsely, 
‘lest I am tempted to curse you I will leave 
you alone. My terms are irrevocable. I 
leave you till to-morrow to submit to them. 
If not, I never wish to see your face again!” 

He strode off, through the garden gate, 
and out into the fields. His son heard his 
heavy step dying away into the distance, 
sank back into his chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. 
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Out into the night went the farmer, scarce 
heeding whither his footsteps led him. He 
crossed over that field, yellow once more 


gil 


ugly was the brow upon which the pale 
moon shone. 


So he walked on until he reached the 





He looked out from under the bushes. The farmer was close to the copse now 


with corn, where Clara’s steps had trodden 
that day on which Arthur had asked her to 


be his wife. ‘The moon, which was full, 
had risen, and had made the night beauti- 
ful, but John Martin heeded no beauty. 
Dark and vindictive were his thoughts, 


copse, not noticing even the sound of a shot 
that ranz out into the night. For in that 
copse was a man, stealthily moving his way 
through the bushes, with an old muzzle 
loading gun in his hand, and the moonbeams 
shooting through the leaves lit for a moment 
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on the thick red hair that stood out from 
beneath his cap. It was Dick West, turned 
poacher. 

He picked up the bird which had fallen 
from the branch on which it had been 
roosting, and crammed it into his deep coat 
pocket. He emptied a charge of powder 
from his flask to his gun, put the wad in 
and rammed it down. Then his quick ear 
detected a footstep. 

Noiselessly moving to the edge of the copse 
he peered out into the moonlit field. A.figure 
was slowly approaching. An ugly leer lit up 
his face as he recognised John Martin. 

He hesitated. ‘Then the demon of revenge 
took possession of him. 

“ Shot won’t ’urt ’im,” he muttered. 

He dived his hand into his trousers pocket 
and pulled out an odd assortment, string, 
a knife, and two or three rough leaden 
fishing plummets. 
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He tried one of the latter. It was too 
large for the muzzle of his gun. He selected 


a smaller one, and dropped it in. Hastily 
he covered it with a wad and rammed it 
silently down. A cap on the nipple—yes— 
all was ready. 

He looked out from under the bushes. 
The farmer was close to the copse now, 
pausing a moment to wipe his forehead. 
There could not have been more than 
twenty paces between them. 

Up came the stock of the gun to Dick 
West’s shoulder, and his finger rested on the 
trigger. His hand trembled slightly as he 
took careful aim. 

“ Bang!” 

There was a deep groan, and before the 
poacher turned to hasten away he saw John 
Martin lying in the path. A second groan 
rang through his ears as he plunged back 
into the copse. 
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The Heart's Depth 
By Rosa Waugh 


WE need a quiet heart to love the stars , 


A troubled sea cannot reflect their light, 


Only a stream, that no unquiet. mars, 


Contains them, and is deepened by the height. 


But as involved in some deep mystery — 


We stand and overlean the mirrored skies, 


Filled with a sense of joy, an ecstasy 


Tnat feels this earth truly a paradise— 


A wind too often stirs the water, breaks 


The surface into ripples ; 


or a cloud 


Obscures all sight of Heaven, overtakes 


The travelling stars, and all the trees grow loud 


With: storm-begotten dirges, or maybe 


Because of tears, we can no longer see, 
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(The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 


which they may be assisting to carry on. 


Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 


connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 
ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


“ Pledge-taking Day” 

It is a pity that the Board and Sunday 
schools of Great Britain do not follow the 
example of the public schools of Belgium, 
which have an annual “ pledge-taking day.” 
The schools are decorated with flowers and 
bunting, and the scholars wear their holiday 
attire, everything tending to mark the day as 
one of happiness. Clergymen, teachers, and 
parents attend the schools, and all the chil- 
dren who have reached the age of twelve are 
invited to sign the pledge, promising to 
abstain from alcoholic liquor until they are 
twenty. It has been found in most cases 
that those who have accepted the benefits of 
“ pledge-taking day,” when they reach the 
age-limit have no desire whatever to accept 
their freedom, but continue abstainers. 


Individual Communion Cups 

THE use of individual cups in the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper is an innovation 
that is being adopted by an increasing num- 
ber of churches, not only in America, but in 
this country. One firm alone has supplied 
over a thousand churches with the “ sanitary 
communion outfits,” and the practice of using 
individual cups is confined to no particular 
denomination. In England, the Tacket 


Street Congregational Church, Ipswich, was 
we believe, the first to adopt the system, 
and Mr. Joseph Hayward, the church 
secretary, writes: “I believe the general 
feeling in our church is that it has added to 
the reverent observance of the sacrament 
rather than weakened it.” The Rev. F. Cowell 
Lloyd, of Hale Road Baptist Church, Al- 
trincham, by whose courtesy we are able to 
reproduce a photograph of a part of the indi- 
vidual service used at his church, says: 
‘“* Medical science has of late years revealed 
very unmistakably the grave dangers attend- 
ing the use of the common cup at such 
services. Not only, however, on the ground 
of health, but also in order to obtain greater 
help from, and more real communion in, the 
service itself we hail the innovation. ‘The 
unpleasantness of sipping from a common 
cup—a practice that would not be tolerated 
for a moment in any other department of 

life—is thus removed, and with it a very real 
hindrance to worship—a hindrance so real 
that some have passed the cup without 
drinking, while others have even absented 
themselves from the Lord’s Table altogether.” 
The innovation has been made, of course, 
on account of the danger which large 
numbers of doctors predict from the passing 
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A portion of the individual communion service 
in use at an Altrincham Church 


of a common cup from one to another, with 
the possible communication of contagious 
diseases of greater or less seriousness. It 
was to avoid such fears occupying the minds 
of communicants, that various ministers 
adopted the use of sanitary outfits, and the 
greater leisure allowed to worshippers is 
maintained by some to be a great assistance. 
This view is voiced by one minister, who 
writes: ‘To my mind much is added to 
the solemnity of the sacrament by thus per- 
mitting each communicant to have his own 
cup, and hold it in his hand, until, by silent 
meditation and communion with his Lord, 
the supreme moment 
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convenience, why should not considera- 
tions of health and cleanliness warrant still 
further change? The whole subject is, of 
course, one which must be dealt with by 
the. churches individually, but we have 
given these particulars because the ques- 
tion is becoming one of increasing import- 
ance in connection with Christian com- 
munion. 


Educating Missionaries’ Children 

. A BRANCH of foreign mission work in 
China that one hears very little of is the 
educating and training of the children of 
missionaries. It is obvious that with the 
large number of married missionaries 
scattered up and down the Yellow Kingdom 
there must. be many white children who have 
to be educated in the East. In this work the 
China Inland Mission takes a foremost place. 
Mr. Hudson Taylor established a sanatorium 
in Chefoo in 1879, an institution which has 
grown with the Mission, and has proved an 
inestimable book to many who suffered in 
health under the conditions inevitable in 
inland China. Schools for the children of 
missionaries soon became a pressing need, 
and to meet this the late Mr. W. L. Ellison 
began to teach in a room in the mission 
house beside the Sanatorium. This work 
also has grown, and as, under certain con- 
ditions, the schools are open to children of 
parents other than missionaries, the Chefoo 





of faith and hope is p= 
reached.” 

- Of course there are 
two sides to all ques- 
tions, and it is objected 
that by using individual 
cups, thus avoiding the 
passing from one to 
another, the idea of 
communion is lost. 
Those who uphold the 
innovation answer this 
objection by pointing 
out that in large 
churches two or more 
cups are used, and if 
this departure is justi- 
fied for the sake of 











The China Inland Mission’s School for European boys at Chefoo— 
a unique development of missionary enterprise 





















schools are now an important factor in 
European life in China. In recent years 
two commodious buildings have been erected, 
fulfilling modern scholastic conditions, for 
the accommodation of 180 boarders—1o0o0 
boys and 80 girls—and another building, 
formerly used asa hotel, has been purchased 
and modified to meet the requirements of a 
mixed preparatory school for younger 
children. 


“Our Dumb Friends’ League” 


PROBABLY no organisation is doing more 
to encourage kindness to animals generally, 
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minent people, including the Duchess of 
Portland, have contributed. It is proposed 
to organise the institution on the lines of the 
hospitals for human beings, and the services 
of skilled veterinary surgeons will be given 
free of charge to those owners of sick or in- 
jured animals who are too poor to pay for 
advice. In-patients will also be received, 
and as soon as sufficient funds are forth- 
coming a start will be made with the hospital. 

Already the League has provided an 
ambulance for horses—the first of its kind 
seen in the streets of London. This consists 
of a padded van hanging low between its 











(R. J. W. Haines, photographer, London) 
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The first horse ambulance to be brought into use in England 


or taking more effective steps to ensure 
the merciful treatment of horses and other 
four-footed creatures in our streets, than 
“ Our Dumb Friends’ League,” whose head- 
quarters are in West London. At the pre- 
sent time funds are being raised for the 
purpose of establishing a National Animals’ 
Hospital in the Metropolis, and many pro- 


wheels, and provided with a platform up 
which, if a horse is able to walk, he can 
mount to the van. But should the beast be 
unable to enter thus, the canvas top of the 
vehicle can be removed and the horse gently 
swung in. The ambulance is fitted with 
blinds to keep out sun, snow, rain, or wind. 
It is housed at Messrs. Tilling’s yard in 
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Chelsea, and if, when an accident to a horse 
occurs, a telephone message is sent to the 
yard, the ambulance, drawn by a single 
horse, is at once despatched to the scene. 
This apparatus cost nearly £70, and a single 
removal of a disabled horse involves an 
expenditure of about half a sovereign. 

The League exerts itself in many other 
ways to achieve its object. Reward medals 
are given for the saving of animals’ lives and 
for their protection from cruel treatment, and 
during the war a large number of the licences 
for dogs owned by reservists at the front 
were taken out by the League at its own 
expense, to confirm the creatures in the pos- 
session of their owners. 


The Flower Girls’ Home 

OnE of the most interesting and successful 
branches of the London Watercress and 
Flower Girls’ Mission is the Home in 
Clerkenwell, where poor crippled girls are 
received and trained in artificial 
making. 


flower- 
Their physical disadvantages pre- 
vent their engaging in domestic service or 
in any form of labour necessitating much 
bodily exertion, but by the kindness of the 
mission they learn a useful and difficult 
business, and after two years’ training are able 
to earn from ten to fifteen shillings a week. 
But the mission’s interest in its protégées 
does not end with the completion of their 
apprenticeship. If the girls have no friends, 
foster-parents are found for them, and they 
are boarded out in happy, comfortable, and 
clean homes. It speaks well for the manage- 
ment that the Clerkenwell Home can turn 
out sufficient artificial flowers to support 
itself, provided sales can be effected during 
the customary short season when such goods 
are in demand. The only difficulty en- 
countered, one which friends should enable 
the Home to overcome, is that of getting 
undue accumulations of stocks. 
A Primitive Church 

Ir is a good thing that the blessing of 
God and success in Gospel work do not 
depend upon the magnificence of a place of 
worship, otherwise some of our devoted 
missionaries in distant lands would be at a 
standstill in their efforts to Christianise the 
heathen. Some of the greatest results in the 
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foreign field have been achieved at servives 
conducted in the open-air or in buildings 
of a primitive character. A case in point is 
the chapel at Soesdyke, on the Demerara River 
in British Guiana, of which we give exterior 
and interior views, from photographs kindly 
lent to us by the authorities of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society. Describing this chapel 
the Rev. R. Gibson Fisher says: “It 
would scarcely make a respectable cattle-pen. 
A fence: of bamboos does duty for walls, 
a few rough boards for seats, dried leaves of 
the troolie palm for roof. There is no door 
and no floor, no windows and no pulpit! 
Yet, in spite of its barrenness and poverty, 
this little place has been a very ‘ Bethel’ 
to many a weary soul. All the same, it 
required an effort to repress a smile as 
we lustily sang : 


How pleasant, how divinely fair, 
O Lord of Hosts, Thy temples are.” 


The chapel isyused as a sleeping apartment 
by the minister, who fixes his hammock to 
the posts that uphold the roof, and he is 
compelled every night to cover himself with 
muslin as a protection from the blood-sucking 
vampire bats, which abound in these parts. 

Writing of his visit to Soesdyke recently 
in place of the Circuit Superintendent, the 
Rey. J. W. Wright, Mr. Fisher continues : 

“Just before midnight, however, I was 
aroused by the sound of several 
without, which approached nearer and 
nearer. Who they were or what their 
errand at such atime I knew not; and 
the first words, uttered in a strange, rough 
voice, were scarcely calculated to set one’s ~ 
mind at rest amid such unfamiliar surround- 
ings. ‘ Minister, we’s come for you!’ said 
the voice in the ‘ outer darkness.’ Whatever 
one’s feelings may be, however, it iS never 
wise, in these emergencies, to betray any 
signs of fear; so, hastily turning up the 
‘lantern dimly burning,’ I venture bravely 
forth, to find the ‘we’ to be six strong, 
rough-looking negroes, who, taking advantage 
of the tide, had come with their boat from 
Supply, some eight miles distant, where the 
minister is also expected to preach next 
day. They all settled down to sleep in the 
chapel till daylight, when at half-past fiyg 
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The exterior of the primitive Wesleyan Church at Soesdyke, 


British Guiana— 


they again roused up the minister, being 
anxious to start for Supply with the turn of 
the tide. ‘Then followed a truly picturesque 
missionary scene—the missionary’s morning 
bath. It was raining fast, and one of the 
good friends from Supply kindly fetched 
a bucketful of water 
from the river and 
poured it over the par- 
son’s head, he squatting 
behind the chapel in a 
clump of dripping 
bamboos the while.” 

The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionaries are doing a 
splendid work in British 
Guiana, and Soesdyke 
is famous from the fact 
that its church is the 
nearest place of worship 
to the Equator that the 
Wesleyans have in any 
part of the world. 


Christian Endeavour 
Afloat 

THE work of the 
Christian Endeavour 
XXXI—6r 
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Organisation is by no means 
confined to the dry land, and 
the number of “ Floating 
Endeavour Societies” is 
rapidly increasing. On some 
vessels quite a number of 
members are to be found, 
whilst in others only one or 
two can be mustered. Most 
of the seaport societies mani- 
fest a special interest in the 
sailors, and among other 
forms that this interest takes 
is the very practical one of 
supplying what are known as 
*‘comfort-bags.” ‘The bags 
contain needles, pins, thread, 
thimbles, and all the other 
requisites for mending 
clothes; a packet of court 
plaster (useful in cases of 
cuts and scratches), and last, 
but most important of all, a 
well-bound copy of the New 


Testament (Revised Version). The “com- 
fort-bags” are highly appreciated by the 


sailors. 


A Christian Service in a Pagoda 
IT is not often thata Christian service is 





—and the interior of the same building, showing how the missionaries 
sleep inside their sanctuary 
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held in a heathen temple, much less that a 
temple is transformed into a Christian 
Church. But such a transformation took 
place recently at Mandalay in Burma, where 
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the pagoda attached to the throne-room of 
King Theebaw’s palace became temporarily 
the military chapel of Mandalay Fort. A 
new Anglican church has been erected as a 
memorial of the late (Queen Victoria, but 
until this was completed the British garrison 
worshipped in the strange building where 
formerly Buddhist monks chanted their 
prayers. 

The pagoda is decorated in gold and red 
with inscriptions from the Buddhist sacred 
writings, and the roof and porticoes are 
surmounted by strange monsters. A large 
bronze bell put up by King ‘Theebaw out- 
side the pagoda served as a church hell and 
summoned the troops to worship. One who 
was present at a service some time ago 
declares it to have been, on account of the 
incongruous surroundings, the strangest 
gathering for Christian worship he had ever 
attended. . 


Anti-Profanity Crusade 
CRUSADES are conducted vigorously in 
this country against such evils as drunken- 
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ness and gambling, but it has been left to 
the United States to organise a campaign 
against the growing profanity of the age. 
The idea is a good one, and might well be 


transplanted to Great Britain, where this sin 
is alarmingly on the increase. The language 
of many young boys and girls in the poorer 
streets of our great cities and towns is such 
as evea the most depraved of men shunned 
to use a quarter of a century ago. In 
America an anti-profanity league was formed 
a year or two since in coanection with 
churches and Sunday-schools. Then it was 
extended to day-schools, and the success of 
the league has beea such as to encourage a 
forward movement in other spheres, 


A Gospel Mission to the Sick 

THE Gospel Mission to the sick has been 
founded for the special purpose of ministering 
the Gospei to the sick and afflicted by send- 
ing out missionaries to this special field of 
labour : and to print, publish, and distribute 
tracts peculiarly suited to the sick. Should 
funds permit, it is intended to build a Gospel 
Mission Van, to be called the “ Ark of 
Mercy.” ‘The steward of the mission is 
Mr. Henry Reade, of 21 Highfield Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester. 
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Mr. Tsilka walkit:g by the side of Mrs. Tsilka and carrying in his arms his baby daughter 


In the Grip of the Brigands* 
By Ellen M. Stone 


CONCLUDING PAPER—HOME AT LAST! 


ATE in the afternoon there was a 
commotion in the street, the crowd 
about the house became even larger 
than it had been during the day, 

and word was brought in to us that the 
party from Salonica had arrived and was 
near at hand. Mrs. Tsilka and | took the 
baby and went from the family sitting-room 
into the now vacant guest-room, to look up 
the street and see the newcomers for our- 
selves. During the day a telegram had 
reached me from Mr. Garguilo warning me 
to beware of correspondents. We found the 
report was true which had reached us. In 
the company swinging along down that 
village street we recognised the well-known 

* Copyright, 1902, in the United States of 
America by S. S. McClure 


form of our beloved associate for many 
years in missionary work, Dr. House, and 
with him a tall, grey-haired man of command- 
ing appearance, whom we felt must be Mr. 
Garguilo, although we had never before seen 
him. But who were the other two? The 
hasty glance which we gave satisfied us from 
his dress that one was an English corre- 
spondent, and perhaps the second might be 
another; so we beat a hasty retreat again 
into the family sitting-room. We heard the 
party received in true Eastern style by the 
gentleman of the house, the newcomers 
being all men. He took them into the 
guest-room, and the sound of their voices 
in conversation reached us, sitting with the 
preacher’s wife and her children in the next 
room. At length there came a rap at our 
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door, and Dr. House’s familiar voice inquired 
for us. Weat once arose to bid him welcome, 
and to thank him as one of our deliverers. 
Our voices were choked ; our hearts too full 
for many words. After he had given to us 
greetings from his family and from all our 
mission circle in Salonica, and had told us 
all he knew concerning our immediate 
families and friends, for whom our first 
questions were, he invited us to accompany 
him back into the guest-room to mect the 
rest of the party which had come with him. 
We told him of the caution concerning 
correspondents which had been telegrapkcd 
us that day, and asked him if we should 
now meet those correspondents who had 
come with him. “ There is only one,” 
he said. ‘It is Mr. Maude of the London 
Graphic. 1 think it is all right for you to 
see him.” “ But who is the other gentleman 
with you?” I asked. “There is no one but 
Mr. Garguilo and our Charlie,” he answered. 
So we went in with him, Mrs. Tsilka carrying 
baby Elenchie, to be introduced to Mfr. 
Garguilo, and to thank him, too, as one of 
the three who had ransomed us from our 
late captors. Then we were introduced to 
the artist correspondent. ~ Could that other 
young man be Charlie, whom we left in 
knickerbockers and blouses when we went 
with his family to Paris the previous May ? 
It was even so, and we gave ourselves up to 
the delight of hearing what they could tell 
us of what had transpired in the world, but 
especially of measures taken for our release. 
Soon other guests were announced, and 
again the Turkish Caimacuni, with a portion 
of his suite, was ushered in, and with them 
came the picturesque figure of our Albanian 
helper of Sabbath morning. With charac- 
teristic Eastern shrewdness he was deter- 
mined to turn his connection with the 
released captives to the best account for 


himself; hence he was seeking some 
appointment or emolument from the 
authorities at the Konak. He was not 


satisfied merely with the pecuniary reward 
which we had given him. We very willingly 
testified to the kindness with which he had 
rendered us every service which we had 
needed at his hands, and hoped that he 
might secure that which he coveted from 
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the government. Meantime, provision having 
been made for the entertainment of our 
friends at the house of a wealthy Turkish 
pasha, by order of the governor, they soon 
bade us good-night, and left us for their 
evening meal, and for the rest which they 
so much needed after the hard journey of 
that day, and in anticipation of the return 
journey with us on Tuesday. Mr. Maude 
had most considerately offered to me facilities 
for sending a telegram with his own, which 
he was to despatch by special messenger to 
the Servian boundary the next morning. 
After supper was over, the preparation of 
this telegram was my first care. It was 
addressed to my youngest brother, who had 
requested that my first words should be 
tohim. With Mrs, Tsilka talking with her 
brother on one side, and sweet baby Elenchie 
and the preacher’s baby sleeping on the 
other side in that family sitting-room, I 
wrote ihe following message : 
7’ HRISTOVATZ, SERVIA, 
Febuary 24. 

“Freed, thank God, and well, after our 
captivity of nearly six months! Yesterday, 
Sabbath morning, Mrs. Tsilka and her seven 
weeks’ old daughter Elena and I found our- 
selves left by our abductors near a village an 
hour distant from Strumitsa. For three 
hours we waited for dawn, then secured 
horses and came to the city. Kind-hearted 
Bulgarian friends rushed from their house as 
soon as they caught a glimpse of the strange- 
appearing travellers, took us in their arms 
from our horses, with tears and smiles and 
words of welcome, and led us into their 
house. Word was quickly sent to the friends 
engaged in their morning service at church, 
and they came, old and young, to greet us. 
What thanksgiving to God for this proof of 
His faithfulness to answer their prayers, for 
all, even the-little children, had never ceased 
to pray for us, their lost friends. Since that 
hour our waking time has been crowded with 
friends from the city and surrounding villages, 
who have brought us their heart-felt con- 
gratulations for our deliverance. The Turkish 
Government did not fail to question us as to 
our experiences. The governor of the city, 
with his suite, called this morning, and again 
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this aft2:rnoon after the arrival of Dr. House 
and his son from Saloaica, accompanied by 
Mr. Garguilo, the first dragoman of the 
American Embassy at Constantinople. -The 
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before I could sleep. It was also the un 
speakable privilege of reading the bundle of 
letters from my own dear family, which 
Dr. House had hastily gathered together 





Mr, Garguilo 


last three have come to accomyany us to 
Salonica to-morrow, where Mr. Tsilka awaits 
his long-lost wife and their baby. They 
have brought me a bundle of letters from 
mother and my brothers and dearest friends. 
Thus with unspeakable gratitude to God and 
to all friends, who by prayers and gifts 
have helped to free us, we begin our life of 
freedom. “« ELLEN.” 


When it had been despatched, we sought 
our chamber with wearied bodies, but happy 
hearts. One more duty remained for me 


during the few hours that he was at his home 
in Salonica, from the post which had accu- 
mulated there for me during the more than 
six moaths of my absence. I read on tll 
the early morning hours, and there learned 
the sad, sad news that the oldest of my 
four brothers was no longer on earth to share 
in the glad news of his sister’s freedom. Our 
Bulgarian friends had known of this sorrow 
which awaited me, but with one consent had 
been silent with reference to it, leaving me 
to learn it from the letters of mother and 
brothers. But a few hours remained for 
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homeward journey. Very early our friends 
in the city and those who had remained from 
villages in the vicinity began to crowd into 
the preacher’s home. With difficulty we 
found time for breakfast. Nor did the 
police-commissioner who had examined us 
on that Sabbath-day fail to put in an 
appearance ; to my surprise and indignation, 
I saw that he was improving the opportunity 
to re-examine the young teachers who had 
come to visit us, although they had been 
examined again and again at more than one 
place, during the weeks immediately suc- 
ceeding their capture and ours. Of course, 
s+his could not be allowed; he was taking an 
anwarrantable liberty, and the teachers were 
sent elsewhere, At length our preparations 
were completed; the horses had _ been 
brought up for the journey ; our escort party 
had arrived from the house of the pasha who 
had entertained them; while the whole city 
seemed to have gathered in the neighbour- 
hood of the preacher’s house. The last 
adieus were finally said, and we were put 
into our saddles; they were pack-saddles 
again, it is true, but with what different 
feelings did we now begin this last remaining 
ride before we should reach the railway and 
our home and friends! A village boy had 
been engaged with his horse to carry 
Elenchie. A good deacon in a village church 
near by also joined himself to our party. 
Finally the cavalcade was in motion. It was 
stopped, however, at one or two points, 
while Mr. Maude photographed it for the 
Graphic. 

A characteristic incident of our departure 
was the handing to me of the following 
letter from the head of the Greek community 
in Strumitsa. It was written in Greek: 


“ DEAR PEOPLE IN DARKNESS, 

** As you leave Strumitsa, where you re- 
ceived your release, do not forget that the 
largest part of the population, the Greek, has 
followed your sufferings with great sympathy 
and has been very indignant toward those 
villains who captured you. Now, as you are 


free, you will go to many parts of the civilised 
world, and will tell your story of suffering. 
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rest before we must again awake to complete 
our preparations for the last stage of our 


You will remember this country by both 
suffering and joy. Now you will meet many 
distinguished persons, and if any one wishes 
to immortalise his or her name in connection 
with Strumitsa, let him accept the dignity as 
head of our Greek community here, and 
build schools for 500 students. ‘Thirty years 
ago our schools were burned, and now we have 
no buildings forthem. We beg of you, in the 
name of your freedom and adventures while 
in captivity, not to forget this, our petition.” 


As we reached the point where the road 
began to climb the mountains, at the out- 
skirts of the city, our Protestant friends 
gathered in a group, and there was wafted to 
us the sweet tones of the well-loved Chris- 
tian’s hymn at parting, ‘God be with you 
till we meet again.” Then the throng dis- 
persed, and we continued our journey under 
the Turkish military escort provided by the 
governor. For a time Mr. Garguilo rode 
by me, and tried’to give me the information 
which I was so eager to receive, of the 
measures which had been taken which had 
resulted in our happy release, but the slow- 
footed animal which had been assigned to 
me refused to keep pace with his better 
steed, and he finally pressed on toward the 
head of the line, leaving me to come on with 
others, whose mounts were no better than my 
own. It was a clear, sunny, glorious 
morning, and we enjoyed unspeakably the 
sense of freedom to rejoice in its brightness, 
and to journey at our own sweet wills. 
After a little rest and light refreshments at 
the Turkish guard-house on the top of the 
mountain, over which the road to the rail- 
way-station wound, there was a gkid sur- 
prise for us, but most of all for Mrs. ‘l’silka. 
‘Two young men were approaching with long, 
gladsome steps. She did not see them until 
her husband came beside her. Over that 
blessed meeting between the long-separated 
and long-suffering husband and wife, who 
had many times mourned each other as 
dead, and the meeting of that father with his 
baby daughter, whom he now saw for the 
first time, we may well draw the veil of 
loving sympathy and silence. Mr. Tsilka’s 
companion was Mr. Holway, who with his 
wife had been added to our mission-circle in 








A street in Salonica, showing the first residence of mission (on the right) with the door of 
Miss Stone's house (on the left) 
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We now met for the first time. Mrs. Tsilka 
hid been terribly cast down by a rumour 


which had reached her that when we were. 


released her husband would be thrown into 
prison. In vain we had tried to persuade 
her that it could not be so. She had refused 
to be comforted; but here now was her 
husband, walking by the side of her horse, 
and carrying in his arms their blessed baby 
daughter. We journeyed on until sunset 
threw its long shadows before we reached 
the station, where we were received with 
great courtesy by its chief and his family. 
We prepared Baby Elenchie‘ for her first 
railway journey, putting over her swaddling- 
clothes the pretty cloak which a young 
missionary mother had sent for her use from 
her own baby’s wardrobe, and tying a dainty 
silk cap over her little head. After eating 
our supper from the stores which had been 
most lavishly furnished by our missionary 
friends, we were ready for the train when it 
arrived from Servia and the north. Both 
Mrs. Tsilka and I had our brigand suits, as 
we called the clothes which we had fashioned 
from the homespun provided for us by the 
brigands in the winter, covered by cloaks 
which had been thoughtfully brought to us 
from Salonica, and we were also wearing 
hats and veils, provided by the same loving 


care. We fondly deceived ourselves that we 
should escape observation and _ remark. 
What was our surprise when, almost 


immediately after the train had started, a 
gentleman came to our compartment who 
addressed me in excellent English, and calling 
me by name inquired if I would like to read 
the latest Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, at the same time passing it to me. 
This was the first paper we had seen, and 
there upon its first page was a large picture 
of myself, and a column of items concerning 
our captivity and reported release. ‘Truly 
we were fast learning that which: all the world 
had known, that the interest in our case had 
been well nigh universal. But we were the 
last ones to learn of it, though most closely 
affected by it and most signally blessed be- 
sause of it. Upon the arrival of the train at 
the station in Salonica, late that evening, we 
received a still more expressive manifesta- 
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Salonica during the time of our captivity. 


tion of the interest felt in that city in our 
case, for there were gathered not only the 
remaining members of the missionary house- 
holds, the American Vice-Consul, Mr. P. H. 
Lazzaro, and his accomplished wife, but 
also the Presbyterian pastor and his wife, 
and many friends from the foreigners resident 
there ; correspondents from various parts of 
the world; and a throng of people of dif- 
ferent nationalities, all eager to catch a 
glimpse of the long-lost captives. Tears and 
smiles struggled together upon our faces, as 
through the crowd a way was made to the 
carriages provided for us, and soon we were 
safe in the mission-residence under the folds 
of the Stars and Stripes, which there welcomed 
us to its protection and care. When we had 
become a little quieted after the exuberance 
of the welcome home, and while Consul 
Lazzaro and his wife were still with us, Dr. 
House proposed that we should join in a 
prayer of thanksgiving for the successful 
termination of thjs experience which had been 
so terrible for all who had been concerned 
in it, and for our safe return. With happy, 
grateful hearts we all took part in this most 
appropriate recognition of the loving hand of 
our God, who alone had made possible that 
happy hour. 

During the homeward journey Mr.Garyuilo 
had once inquired if I would be ready to 
accompany him upon his return to Con- 
stantinople, and I had said, “ Certainly, if it 
is thought necessary.” When, however, I 
found among the letters awaiting me, pro- 
posals from our missionary board that I 
should return to America at as early a date 
as was deemed wise, for a greatly needed 
rest and change, it became clear that the 
visit to Constantinople would be unnecessary. 
At the request of the Vali of Salonica, and 
in company with Mr. Garguilo, Dr. House, 
and Vice-Consul Lazzaro, I madea call the 
following day ‘upon his Excellency, who 
received us with the utmost kindness. After 


coffee had been served, as the call was 
approaching the conclusion, the Vali ex- 
pressed his regret that it was then too early 
to invite me to see his family, and requested 
me to call upon them before I should leave. 
Mrs. House and I were only too happy to 
do this on a subsequent afternoon, and 




















found the charming only wife of this ‘Turkish 
official living in apartments furnished most 
luxuriously and tastefully, and quite up to 
date in their appointment. The two beauti- 
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too lenient in the conduct of affairs at that 
crisis. 

Not many days after we had been freed, 
as we realised more fully that people of all 





A final photograph of the three captives taken just before Miss Stone left on 
her journey to England and America 


ful children, dressed in navy-blue woollen 
frocks, with round white collars of open- 
work embroidery, were called in to meet 
their mother’s guests, and they recited to us 
most charmingly little selections under the 
care of the German governess, and again sang 
to us in French, with their governess in that 
language standing by. We deeply regretted 
to hear not long after that this young man, 
so intelligent and educated in institutions of 
Western Europe, whose name, we under- 
stood, had been suggested by the Emperor 
of Germany to the Sultan as a suitable 
candidate for the important post of governor 
in the second city of the empire—had 
been displaced. Possibly he was deemed 


nationalities and conditions in life, and of 
all ages, had been interested in our release, 
it was borne in upon me that we must 
make a formal communication through the 
Press of our thankful appreciation for all 
they had done, and our undying gratitude 
for the same.’ We, therefore, framed and 
sent out to the world, through Reuter’s 
agent at Salonica, the following letter of 
thanks ; 


“Since Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka were 
released from captivity their time has been 
absorbed in receiving letters, callers, and 
telegrams bringing loving congratulations. 
They are surprised at and grateful for these 
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universal manifestations of joy. Five British 
men-of-war have recently been at Salonica 
for eleven days, during which time many of 
the officers and men called to see them and 
the baby, Elena Tsilka. ‘(he rescued have 
heard through them of prayers for their 
deliverance offered up in the churches of 
Great Britain, as well as by individuals in 
the United Kingdom. All this has been 
in addition to the joyful congratulations 
from America received by them, and by all 
those who have been concerned in the 
exceedingly delicate and difficult task of 
effecting their release after the ransom had 
been raised. ‘To those in whatever part of 
the world they may be, who have in any 
way, by labour, money, loving thoughts, or 
prayer, co-operated to secure their freedom, 
Miss Stone and Mrs. Tsilka return their 
most heartfelt thanks.” 


On the Sabbath morning before I left 
Salonica Mr. and Mrs. Tsilka dedicated their 
little daughter to God in baptism. No 
notice had been given of the proposed cere- 
mony, yet the mission chapel was filled. We 
all felt that we must still be together, as we 
had thus far been during her eleven weeks of 
life, so, bearing the wee maiden in my arms, 
as god-mother, I took her to the altar and 
gave her to her father to hold while the 
sacred rite was performed. Dr. House 
officiated, as was most fitting, he who had 
been one of the three members of the com- 
mittee which put two months of the most 
diligent and self-denying labour into the 
almost impossible task of paying the ransom 
to the brigands and freeing us. When he 
closed his prayer of consecration, with the 
petition : “‘O God, if any of those brigands 
have shown any act of love and mercy to this 
little child, wilt thou put it to their ac- 
count,” our hearts responded most truly: 
“ Amen.” 

I have before intimated that the captives 
were of all people in the world the most 
ignorant of what had been attempted and 
accomplished for their release. No whisper 
of the endeavours of missionary friends or 
faithful Bulgarian hearts had reached them, 
nor had they known anything of the terrible 
reports ot their death which had been circu- 
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lated at various times, causing unspeakable 
distress to their families and friends. Much 
has now been heard, and much remains still 
to be told; all of it may perhaps never be 
known in this life, but in the Great Day, 
when there is nothing covered that shall not 
be revealed, neither hid that shall not be 
made known, all secrets connected with this 
case shall be plainly understood. 

It soon became clear that it would be 
necessary for me to avail myself of the 
permission so cordially granted by the 
American Board to return home to the 
United States. Their first action looking 
toward this had been taken as far back as 
December, when our release had been ex- 
pected much earlier than it was finally ac- 
complished. After an exceedingly busy 
month in Salonica among my missionary 
associates, sheltered at the Mission Residence 
as the guest of Dr. and Mrs. House, who also 
extended their hospitatility and the protec- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Tsifka and their little Ellen—in 
company with Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
one of the editors of McClure’s Magazine, 
a very quiet departure was made from 
Salonica. It was a sad separation from the 
little circle of missionary friends, and a 
terrible heart wrench to leave “our baby” 
and her mother, for we had so long been 
everything to each other. It caused me no 
little regret that I was thus obliged untimely, 
as it seemed, to leave the work to which 
I had returned less than four years before ; 
but it was best for all under the circum- 
stances. A journey of three days brought us 
to London, where a short stay was made, 
and a glimpse was had of the charming life 
lived in Britain by one of our whole-souled 
American families, that of the Hon. E. W. 
Blatchford, of Chicago, lately Vice-President 
of the American Board, who had been seek- 
ing health and rest there. Easter Sunday 
and Monday were spent with them at their 
charming retreat in Scarborough Hall, 
Bournemouth, on the sands of the English 
Channel. In company with this host and 


hostess, who knew just the right thing to 
do at the right moment, and in just the best 
manner, I was privileged to mect in social 
way a few of Britain’s noble Christians and 



























philanthropists, and also to enjoy a most 
delightful hour with our own Ambassador 
Choate, with his family and suite, as they 
were entertaining their friends at afternoon 
tea. With regret, I was obliged to decline 
an urgent invitation from Dr. Joseph Parker, 


- 





sent by Mr. Dawson, London, 
editor of the Boston Con- 
gregationalist, to meet his 
great audience at the City 
Temple at the noon hour of 
Thursday, as well as many 
other invitations to meet the 
warm-hearted British public, 
who, I was assured, would 
be only too glad to express 
their welcome and _ their 
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On Friday, April 4, the ocean voyage 


was begun on the steamer Deutschland. 
Commodore Albers, its noble commander, 
made the voyage from Southampton to New 
York in six days. He daily moved about 
most freely among his passengers, and took 

















hearty God-speed upon my 
homeward journey. I was 
deeply touched to find in 
letters which reached me while in London, 
testimony from Catholic as well as Protestant 
Christians, of the interest which they had 
felt in our fate while captives. In at least 
one diocese in Britain, a special prayer was 
introduced into their service on our behalf. 
Indeed, very soon after reaching Salonica, a 
Catholic sister in the hospital there, who is 
an Englishwoman of noble family, had told 
us of constant remembrance of our case in 
their church services. So we knew that it was 
the heart of Christendom at large which had 
been moved to pray God for our release, and 
it was this prayer which He had answered. 


Typical views of Salonica 


occasion early to remark to me of his 
pleasure that I had embarked upon his 
ship, and said: ‘TI will take good care that 
the brigands do not catch you here.” Alas. 
that this was the last time that he should 
safely convoy his magnificent steamer across 
the ocean, for upon the return voyage she 
encountered a terrific storm, during which 
she was disabled ; though she finally safely 
reached her port, his life had been the 
fearful price of her safety, for after long and 
unremitting watch at his post upon the 
bridge, he succumbed to death while still at 
sea. 
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Although all the way along, after our 
arrival at Salonica, we had received continual 
evidences of the continued interest of news- 
paper men in our case, this fact was empha- 
sised as the steamer was nearing her dock 
in New York, when a company of a dozen 
or more, armed with their cameras, drew up 
at her side, on the revenue cutter, and 
boarded her. But another had climbed up 
that steep ladder immediately after the 
revenue officers, and before even those 
energetic men of the Press, and he was that 
youngest brother of the rescued one, who 
had been instrumental under God in so 
setting before the nation the plea of her 
family for help in securing the money 
demanded by the brigands as the ransom 
for her life, that as one man, with the 
President at its head, the nation responded. 
The money had been paid, the long period 
of suspense had ended, and here was in- 
disputable proof, clear to all, of the complete 
success of that which had for so many 
months seemed a hopeless undertaking. 
The greatest kindness was shown to the 
returned captive by everybody, revenue 
officers, correspondents, and the crowd at 
the pier, who were manifestly in heartfelt 
sympathy with the party of re-united friends. 
Only the briefest stay could be made in 
New York, for the aged mother, spared of 
God to endure the fearful strain of those 
nearly six months of captivity, was waiting 
in her Massachusetts home the coming of 
her child. As steadfastly as she endured 
the shock of sorrow, so quietly did she 
receive the knowledge of the deliverance, 
and await the final coming to her of the 
daughter concerning whom she had said 
with unshaken faith: “If God has more 
work for my Ellen to do, He will preserve 
her alive.” Inthe numberless expressions of 
sympathy with Mrs. ‘T’silka and myself in 
our captivity, which have come to me by 
every mail, and in every interview with 
friends since our release, nothing has more 
touched me than the tender remembrance 
in which multitudes have held our mothers, 
who suffered during that long suspense what 
only mothers can suffer. 

Upon arriving home, we learned that the 
following letter, which the brigands had 
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permitted me to write home on that October 
day when we had received our first letter 
from the outside world, had been given 
to my family but a little time befoze. 


“ My BLessED MOTHER AND ALL OF OUR 
“ DeaR Famipy, 

“ To think that once more I am permitted 
to write to you is almost too great joy. This 
morning I have received a note from Bog- 
dana, my dear friend in Sophia, you know, 
It was the first word which has reached me 
from anywhere since we were captured, 
September 3. Wehad almost begun to feel 
that the world had forgotten us, though well 
I knew that my own would never forget. 
Twice the limit has been set for our lives, 
but as the plans laid by our captors have 
singularly failed to result as they had antici- 
pated—and they, as well as we, have waited 
for tidings from those to whom my letters 
were sent—our days have been prolonged 
until now, ard we hope for our release. 
Bogdana writes me that friends known and 
unknown to me personally in Sophia are 
working and praying night and day for us, 
and well I know that in America my friends 
are doing all they can. Yet the ransom 
demanded is such a terrible sum! Can it 
be raised ? 

“We are well still in spite of our hard- 
ships. Our captors well know the need of 
keeping us as well as possible if they would 
get the ransom. The time seems terribly 
long—eight weeks since we were snatched 
away from the bright sunshine, and our 
happy free life, to be dragged about by these 
fierce men, who care not a straw for u 
except as a means for gaining the money 
upon which they have set their hearts. Yet 
God has kept us, and our hope is steadfast 
in Him that He will deliver us, if that be 
His holy will. How thankful I was to learn 
from Bogdana that Evanka has letters from 
Mrs. Atwood, who writes her that you are all 
well. I thank God for that, and beg you 
not to be unduly anxious about me. 

“The other night I dreamed of Charlie 
and of his brave assurance, ‘Don’t be 
afraid, Ellen,’ after which he told me that 
his business acquaintances ‘on the street’ 
had been interested to help his sister, held 




















a captive in Macedonian wilds. ‘There is 
little 1 can do but pray ; that I do, and draw 
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‘me, save three business letters about our 


Tell our dear church people, 


comfort from God’s Word, a copy of which Y.P.S.C.E., Y.L.F.M.S., and the Sunbeams 
None of our belongings 


was taken with us. 


that I often pray for them, also for our 























Miss Stone in her study writing the first chapters of “In the Grip of the Brigands 


were taken, but that Dible was stolen from 
one of our teachers. As we had no change 
of underclothing, our captors gave to 
Mrs. Tsilka and myself a suit of flannels 
(men’s) and socks, and some handkerchiefs. 
Our baggage is not heavy,*you see. Our 
captivity, while hardly endurable for me, is 
yet harder for Mrs. Tsilka, because of her 
delicate condition. We hope and pray 
for her releas: before her time of trial 
comes. 

“ Remember me to all inquiring friends 
everywhere, please. We are not allowed to 
write anything. My other letter to you and 
this one are all that have been permitted to 


pastor. May God keep you all well, and 
grant us to meet once more on earth, # that 
be best. 
‘«‘ Ever loving daughter, sister, niece, 
“ auatie, and friend, 
“ ELLEN M. STONE.” 


The first chapter merely in this strange 
experience of captivity was closed by our 
release. There remains for the Government 
of our United States to determine what shall 
be done toward bringing the perpetrators of 
this outrage to justice, and securing from the 
Government within whose domains it was 
perpetrated, the satisfaction which it shall 
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see fit to demand. Our entire party was 
provided with Turkish passports, which 
certainiy should guarantee safety in travelling 
through Turkey. We were captured in 
Macedonia, a province of Turkey; the 
bandits were unquestionably Turkish sub- 
jects ; they held us in Turkey ; the ransom 
was paid there; and we were released in 
Turkey. These are the bare facts in the 
case, known even to the captives. Had 
Turkey ever fulfilled her promise, made 
twenty-four years ago in the Treaty of Berlin, 
to introduce reforms for the betterment of 
the various Christian nations ruled over by 
her, Macedonia might not be overrun and 
terrorised as now it is by brigands, and this 
strange spectacle of women kidnapped by 
them and held in the heart of the Balkan 
peninsula for an exorbitant ransom, might 
never have been written upon the opening 
pages of the first and second years of the 
twentieth century. Minister John A. M. 
Leishman finally submitted his official report, 
made up from the reports of all whom he 
had summoned to his assistance in solving 
the mystery of our whereabouts, and in 
ransoming us—a document of three hundred 
pages—to the State Department at Washing- 
ton. Secretary Hay referred to it when I 
had the privilege of meeting him at his 
home in May last, as a document revealing 
the heart breaking nature of the work to 
which all the diplomats and their associates, 
missionary and native, had for so long atime 
given their most unwearied endeavours. 





Tue END. 











Whea Consul-General Charles M. Dickinson, 
of Constantinople, had paid a brief visit to 
Salonica during the first week after our 
release, his words were a revelation of the 
whole-souled, self-sacrificing labours which 
he and everybody connecied with him in his 
mission to Bulgaria to negotiate for our 
ransom at Sophia, had put forth. No one 
had spared himself. It was their rule, he 
said, to work not only all of every day, but 
far into the night; to follow up every clue; 
to spare neither money nor expense to bring 
to a successful issue the great commission 
entrusted, first to the consular service, then 
to the embassy, by the great heart of the 
American nation, namely, the finding of the 
captives who were hidden for such an un- 
precedented length of captivity in the wilds 
of Macedonia. During the more than three- 
quarters of a century since missionary work 
has been begun in Turkey, although at least 
three missionaries had been shot down by 
brigands, thiswas the only instance in which 
one had been taken captive by them. ‘The 
patient, unremitting, and loving endeavours 
put forth by the nation and its representa- 
tives, in deepest sympathy with the captives 
themselves, and the family of one who was 
an American woman, were, with God’s 
blessing, crowned with success. With un- 
speakable gratitude in our hearts, we take 
up the song of praise voiced ' by Secretary 
Smith, of the American Board, “ Thank 
God, they are saved, and all have helped to 
save them!” 





























Old Toddy 


By Mrs. Charles Garnett 


O he was called, his true name being 
George Todd. 

Not a very tall man but massively 
broad, with long arms and a large 
His hair and beard were iron-grey, 

broad and wrinkled. The 


head. 
his forehead 
nose was large and hooked, the cheeks 
rosy as a streaked apple, and the whole 
kind face lit up by a constant smile and 


the good humour of the twinkling eyes. 
He was old when we first knew him, that 
is, old by reason of the hard life he had led, 
for he was not more than fifty. From a 
little child he had endured hardship. He 
was a pioneer of civilisation in those days, 
when railways were few and far between, 
and the men who constructed them had to 
tramp hundreds of miles from one work 
to another, carrying a pick and shovel and 
their poor kit on their shoulders, and may- 
be a little child in their arms—sleeping 
often out of doors, in some hedge-bottom 
—(“dossing rough” as they still call it)— 
because “the natives” whom their labour 
civilises, denied them even a night’s lodging 
in a wayside barn. 

Those worst days were over, the children 
were grown-up, and Toddy inhabited a little 
cottage, and worked on a reservoir in Lan- 
cashire, where we had a Navvy Mission ser- 
vice, held in an old mill. In this place he 
found himself for the first time in fifty weary 
years welcomed and befriended. 

His loving heart responded to the divine 
love and welcomed Christ in. What a 
happy old man he was! Not speaking often, 
but sitting on the third bench literally 
beaming all over—drinking in every word 
of the lessons and sermon, beating time 
with a big mott’ed hand to the hymn- 
tunes, carefully spreading his red cotton 
handkerchief to kneel on, Lut once slowly on 
his knees, he became absorbed in reverent 
prayer. , 

Soon after this change came over him 
he was seized with a mighty ambition—he 
would learn to read the Bible for himself! 
For weeks and months he earnestly plodded 
at the Night School. He bought himself a 





pair of spectack s —horn spectacles—and he 
was very proud of exhibiting his accom- 
plishment. 

Presently it was announced that the 
beloved Bishop of Manches‘er (who had 
stood with his hand behind his back on the 
reservoir side, and given the navvies a 
manly, straight talk) was to hold a Con- 
firmation in the village church. Candidates 
from four navvy works gathered to it, and 
among the boys and young fellows were 
to be seen Toddy and a white-haired mate. 
think we 


We see those two men now. 
Bishop Fraser seated above the highest 


step of the chancel, and the candidates 
kneeling one by one before him to receive 
“the imposition of hands.” ‘The old men 
came up greatiy moved, and so was the 
great Bishop, for as they humbly rose from 
their knees and raised their Lowed heads, 
each “ made his obedience ’ by pulling his 
hair, and said distinctly aloud, “ Thank you, 
sir,” one felt the tears spring to one’s eyes 
at the sight ! 

Years passed. Mrs. Todd was always 
ailing now, and Toddy’s limls were stiff 
with rheumatism. He couid no longer 
climb the banks, and “stand up to his bit” 
as of old. The son had a family to support 
and though he was good to the old folk, 
there appeared gloomily looming before them 
the usual miserable ending to these hardy 
lives—a separation in workhouse wards. 

‘Then it was that prince of contractors, 
the late Mr. T. A. Walker, heard of Toddy’s 
need and gave him the place of watchman 
on the Preston Dock, then in course of con- 
struction. ‘The pride Toddy took in his 
situation and the trust reposed in him, was 
almost amusing. He would slowly and 
elaborately explain his nightly rounds and 
his precautions for the safety of the works. 
“T do my duty as is but right,” he would 
say, “aye, I do my duty.” 

As winter frost and snows approached 
the old man was presented with a big great- 
coat, and an under garment (to wear over 
the cotton shirt navvies favour), made of the 
thickest mason’s flannel, and we rested con- 
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tent at nights thinking that the old man 
was warmly clad to face the cold and storms 
—a delusive idea! A year after this pre- 
sentation Mrs. Todd remarked: “Could 
you give me another of them thick flannels 
yer gave George? It’s been a main com- 
fort and kept my inside rare and warm.” 

“But it was for Toddy. He has rheumatism, 
and the winter nights are awfully cold.” 

‘“Oh, the missus fancied it, and I could 
bide without it; yer know I had a muffler.” 

Contentedly Mrs. Todd went to bed, and 
her husband earned the cost of her “pills 
and potions ” out in the sleet. 

In the afternoon he would come down- 
stairs, and sit clean and happy by the fire; 
and then it was he could be called on. 

His wife had the opposite corner. Poor 
woman, no doubt she suffered now the out- 
come of the hardship and exposure of years 
ago; but the two were a striking contrast. 

“What I want, the doctors all say, is 
plenty of good support,” and stockings, petti- 
coats, and shawls would be mentioned as 
appropriate remedies for ‘‘ that sinking in my 
inside as yer wouldn't believe, that pain in me 
back, splitting in me head, ‘browntitis,’” and 
she would end up with “‘chronics’ all over.” 

“Nay! nay! missus; don’t tell any more. 
Praise the Lord we’ve a fireside to ourselves, 
and a bite and sup secure. ‘The Lord’s 
been very good to us, surely! I'll read to 
yer,” and he would get from the cupboard 
his Bible and horn spectacles. 

He always “read” the 1ro3rd psalm: 
“ Bless the Lord, oh my soul”; and it was 
our private conviction he did not “read 
the words but knew them by heart, though 
we would on no account have hurt his feel- 
ings by doubting his one accomplishment. 

Preston dock was completed. Mrs. Todd 
died, and Toddy, now far past even watching, 
was taken home to his son’s cottage to end 
his days. ‘They're good to me, there’s no 
fear,” he said, using a form of speech which, 
among navvies, has many shades of inquiry 
or of emphatic assertion. 

We did not see Toddy again for three or 
four years, and lost sight of his whereabouts. 
One day we heard where his son was 
employed, and went to see the old man, 

Up the narrow staircase we went; it 
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ended in a garret, a very clean if poor place, 
with an unceiled roof sloping to the eaves, 
There, under a patchworked quilt, the dear 
old man lay, “going.” He was very glad to 
see us; but his old bright cheerfulness was 
gone, and his eyes were anxious and fearful, 

“Well, Toddy,” we said, as we held his 
knotted hand, “you are nearly home now; 
you will soon be with the Lord.” 

He looked questioningly up at us. 

‘“ There’s no fear, is there?” he answered. 

We saw there was fear, but knew it to be 
only in his own soul. 

“Qh, no, Toddy; you don’t doubt the 
Saviour who has been with you all these years, 
do you?” 

“ No—o,” he answered, doubtfully. 

“ Toddy, are you afraid to die? It won't 
last more than half an hour, I think. Your 
feet will get cold, and then your hands, and 
then you will feel as if you were going to 
sleep, and you'll wake up with Christ. You 
don’t mind such a short time, do you?” 

“ No—o,” he hesitated ; but the troubled 
look was pathetic. 

“Look here, old friend; !ct us pray about 
a : 

We knelt down, and he reverently clasped 
his worn old hands and bowed his white 
head. We asked God to not let the devil 
disturb and try His weary child, but to stop 
this hard last trial, and to give him back 
the sunshine of His Father’s presence. 

We rose; already God’s answer shone 
brightly in the dying face. 

‘“‘There’s no fear,” he said, with cheerful 
confidence. 

Soon we had to go; we wished him a 
lingering good-bye, and went to the hole in 
the floor which was the head of the stairs. 
There we turned for a last look, and to give a 
last gesture of farewell. The old man, witha 
great effort, dragged himself up into a sitting 
posture. 

‘‘ Good-bye,” he called, ‘‘ good-bye ;_ bless 
you,” and pointing upwards, “till there.” 
And with a glad cry, glory brightening his 
dear old face, his hand still raised, the words 
rang triumphantly out: ‘ There’s no fear, 
there’s no fear.” So Toddy passed through 


the valley of the shadow, and a week later 
entered the Land of Light. 
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Solution of the September “ What is it?” 


In our September issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 
answer, “or,” we said, “ if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 
between them.” We gave no description of the object. 





What is it? 


In reply, twenty-one competitors have 
sent in the right answer, and nearly all 
of them in the same words, “ the engine- 
turning on the back of awatch.” Thisisa 
rather unusual circumstance; for, as a rule, 
a good many of the admitted winners 
are rather “ fluffy,” as it were, about the 
edges of their answers. But this time there 
are no margins of doubt and hesitancy 
round the guesses. Those who guess right, 
guess right confidently and exactly. 
Those who don’t, don’t get near it. 

The names of the twenty-one winners 
are: M. E. Swan, 64 Dyne Road, Brondes- 
bury, N.W.; A. F. C. Pollard, 19 Por- 
chester Gardens, W.; George Findlay, 


St. Ronan’s Lea, Brailes, Banbury ; Stan- 
XXXI—62 


ley Sheldon, 16 Beehive Road, Sheffield ; 
M. Blackburn. Laurel Bank, Tennyson 
Avenue, Bridiington; Hans F. Price, 
4 Tremarthen Park, Weston-super-Mare ; 
Miss Nettie Williamson, Sypland, Kirk- 
cudbright; E. K. Soper, Devonshire 
Avenue, Beeston, Notts; A. Northcroft, 
4 Somerford Terrace, Efford, Plymouth ; 
Miss Edith Redfearn, 330 Edgware Road, 
London, W.; Robert K. Holmes, Dollar, 
N.B.; E. Smith, Y.M.C.A., Bedford Street, 
Plymouth; George Day; 11 Chesterton 
Road, North Kensington, W.; W. G. 
Pond, 218 Birkin Avenue, Nottingham ; 
E. W. Dobbs, 96 Hamstead Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham; A. Y. Adey, 
Tarrant Monkton Vicarage, Blandford ; 
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Ernest E. Barks, 
Imperial Park, Beeston, Notts; Mrs. 
Ashdown, 82, Cranbury Avenue, South- 
ampton; Peter Page,. Ivythorn, Heath 
Road, Barming; W. G. Hodge, Perran- 
porth, R.S.O., Cornwall; J. B. Bessell, 
41 Fleet Street, Torquay; and the sum 
of four shillings and ninepence has been 
duly forwarded to each. 

We should like to have made the 21 
into 31, for the sake of the ten ladies who 
guessed that it was part of the pattern on a 
thimble or a pencil-case, or a book cover, 
as the “ engine turning’ makes the same 
design whether on a watch-case or any 
other surface. But still, where so many 
were exactly right it would have been 
hardly fair to stretch the point in favour 
of others who were only very nearly so. 

Two of the winners’ letters are well 
worth quoting from: Mr. M. E. Swan 
writes : ‘It puzzled me much at first, as 
the black wavy lines looked like ridges, 
and the light parts hollows, but turning the 
picture round till the lights corresponded 
with the lighting, I saw that the lines were 
furrows.” Mr. E. Smith writes: “The 
puzzle is very puzzling ... . especially 
the spaces between the lines, the light on 
the scratches looking like straw.” 

These extracts put very clearly the two 
difficulties which hunched themselves up in 
the line of the microscopist’s vision as he 
gazed at the curiosity. Were the lines 
ridges or hollows ? That was the first im- 
portant point. And next, whether ridges 
or hollows, what was the straw-like stuff 
lying littered about in the rhombs which 
the lines enclosed ? It is obvious that the 
answer to the first virtually settled the 
matter for weal or woe, for though fifty or 
more went wrong who began right, those 
who started with a fallacy wandered further 
and further from the truth, past pleasant 
tennis-lawns, wire-netted, and meadows 
full of hay bounded with wavy trellis, 
towards all sorts of enclosed spaces, 
with “railings” and ‘“ palings” and 
“ fences,” “ lattice-work ” and “ screens,” 
“ grating” and “ iron-bars,” surrounding 
them and tn all of them, the growing grass 
or scattered hay showing between the 
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ro- Cromwell Street, 


interstices of the fence. This resemblance 
to hay or grass was a very deadly decep- 
tion, for besides the haystacks and fields 
which thirteen competitors said could be 
seen through the rails, &c., the “‘ What is 
it?’ was guessed byeleven others to be iron 
fencing laid upon grass, a wire foot-mat 
upon grass, an india-rubber mat on grass, a 
foot-scraper on grass, a galvanised mat- 
scraper on grass, a tennis racquet with 
the grass underneath, or a chain harrow 
over grass. So much for the fatal delusive- 
ness of scratches on the back of a watch- 
case! But it was the trellis-like appear- 
ance of the dark lines that led many of our 
readers pleasantly aside into futile paths 
till they thought they saw “ mountains 
through screens,” or ‘‘ the waves of the sea 
through some crooked railings.” But not 
to many such far-flung scenes. 

The huckaback towel and home-staying 
counterpane sufficed for several to explain 
our chequered disc ; for others, the criss- 
cross pattern on the head of a nail, the wire- 
covered pad in a spirit lamp, a table-mat, 
the pattern on the sole of an india-rubber 
shoe, the centre of a button, an open-work 
tart, part of a coil of seaman’s rope, part of 
a cycle-tyre, a small wax seal magnified, 
cut glass of various kinds, and the “section 
of a sugar-stick twist.’”’ Dress material, so 
often the final refuge of the bewildered, 
with the “ fringe ’’and “ braid’’ pertain- 
ing thereto, curiously enough attracts only 
six competitors; but one of these, who 
surmises that the object is a piece of dress- 
material touched by frost makes amends for 
many absentees. The surface of paper is 
suggested to a few; while three claim 
that it is the pattern on a cheque 
‘where you write in the amount of money, 
a Bank of England or a Parr’s cheque by 
choice.” 

This, of cotirse, may be as it may ; but 
what comfort can we offer to the lady in 
Ireland who believes that our ‘‘What is 
it?” was a “ lattice over a teapot ?”” We 
can only sympathise. 

Various objects in zoology and botany 
recommend themselves as correct solu- 
tions to thirty-five of our readers, . the 
diamonded skin of the pineapple taking 




















seven captive, and that of the snake seven 
more. But what a dreadful time must our 
young friend in South Croydon have had 
who, working out the problem by her 
“Jone wild,” arrived at the solution, 
“Your ‘What is it?’ is parts of ten 
snakes. They are not all of the same 
length, as the picture being round makes 
the difference.” Ten snakes! What a 
mercy that the gentle soul in Ireland who 
could see in our diagram only a teapot 
under a lattice did not have such a 
vision! Next in order come “a sun- 
flower’’ (4), a fly’s eye (3), and a bird’s 
nest (3), honeycomb (2), and, one apiece, 
portions of a lemon, an orange or a 
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animalcule ; 


“pomegranate”; an 
of a dahlia, of a vegetable marrow, or of 


part 


“the cushion of a dog’s paw”’; bark of 
a tree or—what would the Puzzle-Editor 
do without his fresh haddock ?—“ part 
of the skin of a fresh haddock.” It 
really seems to be the most similar thing 
that ever was. Looking at the last three 
numbers as they lie on our table, we find 
that the skin of a fresh haddock re- 
sembles a part of a pansy, a buttonhole in 
a shirt, and a watch-case, and that it is 
just as like the “‘ What-is-it ?”’ for October 
as anything else ; and, now that we come to 
think of it, bears quite as close a resem- 
blance to our next What-is-it. 











What is it? 


If you think you can tell what the picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle 


SunDAY MaGaziINE, 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” 


We will as 


usual give £5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


right we will divide that amount equally among them. 


Those who prefer to do so may 


take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 


Answers must be received by November 20, 1902. 


the January number, 


The result will be published in 





The Market 


Scenes in the Market-place, Jerusalem 


By the Rev. G. Robinson Lees, B.A., F.R.G.S., Vicar of 
St. Andrew's, Lambeth 


Author of “ Jerusalem, Illustrated,” &c. 


HE market-place is one of the 
“sights” that is not included in 
the programme of a tour in the 
Holy Land, no doubt because of 

the limited amount of time at the disposal of 
the ordinary traveller, and the very many 
“holy places” there are to be visited. And 
besides, the guides, who direct the steps of 
tourists to the numerous objects of interest 
while threading their’ way through the dense 
mass of pedple in the crowded streets, con- 
sider it their duty to extricate those under 
their care as quickly as possible, and push 
on to the end of their journey, without think- 
ing that in the investigation of the scenes 
around them there is more real food for 


thought than can be derived from drago- 
man’s tales of reputed sacred sites. 

If a stranger asked for the market-place it 
would be pointed out to him at once in the 
street along which he perhaps was walking, 
as there is no precise spot similar to the 
market of a town in England. The open 
streets near the gates, or wherever business 
of any kind is transacted, are all included in 
the one comprehensive term Es Sik—the 
market. Some streets, however, are specially 
noted for the sale of certain commodities, 
and the bazaars in the centre of the city are 
designated by the names of the articles most 
frequently sold within. 

But the Stik possesses a feature equal 

















in importance to the interchange of money 
and goods, it is the favourite place for 
conversation and gossip, as there are no 
newspapers that chronicle the events of the 
day and the affairs of the province. The 
seclusion of the harem, and the entire 
absence of that public social life so notice- 
able in an English city tend to make the 
Sik a meeting-place of all people for all 
purposes. 

The varied scenes are enhanced by the 
picturesque costumes of the people, and 
these would first attract the attention of a 
traveller, as the incessant clamour of the 
multitude and the shrill cries of itinerant 
merchants would prevent a more careful 
examination of the numerous incidents that 
not only interest and amuse the onlooker, 
but throw into relief the manners and 
customs that have from time immemorial 
particularly belonged to the inhabitants of 
the Holy Land. To a lover of the Bible 
these are of the utmost value as they illus- 
trate phases of life that have no counterpart 


in the west, where the daily life of the 
people is so widely different. 
Costumes as the distinctive marks of 


individuals might not be so readily under- 
stood in England where dress is meaningless, 
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and it is impossible to distinguish one man 
from another by his outward appearance. 
Who could recognise a Churchman, Wesleyan, 
Congregationalist, or Presbyterian in a village 
or town in England by his clothes? And yet 
the woman of Samaria knew that Christ was 
a Jew by His dress. So at the present day 
every man (and woman too) is known by his 
clothing, not only his race and creed, but the 
position he occupies and the part of the 
country from which he came. The infinite 
variety of costumes that may be found in a 
street in Jerusalem is, therefore, full of infor- 
mation of the people that wear them. Those 
who put on “ soft raiment,” cloth and silk, are 
the aristocrats, the wealthy (St. Luke vii. 25); 
the toilers dress in coarse mantles, similar to 
that worn by John the Baptist. There is 
never a change of fashion in Palestine, and 


this doubtless is very comforting to the 
husbands who have many daughters; it 


enables us at the same time to understand 
many allusions to ‘‘garments” that would 
otherwise be obscure and difficult of explana- 
tion. Strange“though it may appear, many 
coats “outer garments” (Abyah) woven in 
Galilee now are without seam, and differ con- 
siderably both in quality and value from 
those made in the south, and’ we know that 
our Saviour, who had a 
coat without a seam (St. 
John xix.) came from the 
north. 

But let me take you in 
imagination to the market- 
place and point out some 
of the people,and tell you 
what they are doing. If 
I had to describe the 
costumes and the lessons 
that may be learnt from 
them, we should have no 
time to notice points of 
deeper interest. 

In the cattle-market we 
shall gain a better idea of 
a close bargain than any- 
where else. Here too 
there will be much swear 
ing, for as in our Lord’s 








Idlers in the market-place 





day men swear fluentlyand 
perjure themselves without 
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the least thought (St. Matt. v. 34), though 
many curses are more amusing than profane. 
When a man is angry he seldom means 
what he says. He will curse his donkey’s 
grandmother, its religion, and even its 
master. 

As soon as we have asked the price of 
any animal we begin to realise how true to 
Nature were the dealings of the Patriarchs, 
e.g., Abraham’s purchase.of the Cave of 
Machpelah (Gen. xxiii. 4, &c). There is no 


sold for food until its life’s work is over, 
When it is no longer able to pull the plough 
it is turned into Jerusalem beef. 

We see no carriages or carts. No wheeled 
vehicle is allowed to enter the city gates 
without the special permission of the 
governor, consequently all merchandise and 
heavy articles are carried by porters, a very 
useful set of men drawn from the lowest 
ranks of the people who share with the 
beasts the burdens of their neighbours. 











fixed price for anything either here or ina 
native shop. We must therefore be pre- 
pared to spend an hour or so in order to 
complete a purchase. A high price is asked 
and a low one otiered ; after the wasting of 
a variety of language during which the 
animal will have been given to us for nothing 
several times over a price is agreed upon 
and the bargain closed. I once saw a 
butcher buy an ox for two medgedichs (six- 
and-eightpence) and it could walk about! 
Unless it has been stolen, no ox is ever 





The cattle market 





The sight of a porter with his heavy load 
very naturally suggests the sin-laden object 
of the Saviour’s pity. Scenes like this 
appeal far more strongly to our hearts than 
the buildings of the Holy City itself, raised 
since His loving eyes gazed on the poor and 
the outcast. We can hear again his gracious 
words, “Come unto me all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest” (St. Matt. xi. 28) (see Gal. vi. 2, and 
St. Luke xi. 46); and as we mingle with 
the people we obtain a more vivid realisation 















wood 














The water-seller 


ot other sayings and see more clearly his 
great Compassion. 

“Ya atshaneen, ya atshaneen.” Hark! 
Listen to the cry of the vendor of sherbet as 
he tinkles two brass dishes, and carries the 
beverage in a skin bottle. ‘The water seller’s 
appeal for customers is still more forcible as 
he pushes his way through the crowd with 
the skins on his donkey. ‘“ Ya atshaneen, 
ya atshaneen tahal y ishrah moyah ya 
belash.” ‘Oh ye thirsty ones, oh ye thirsty 
ones come and drink water, oh for nothing ” 
(St. John vi. 35); “ He that believeth on me 
shall never thirst” (see also vii. 37, 38 ; and 
Isa. lv. 1 : “* Ho every one that thirsteth &c.”) 

The use of figurative language is common 
in every-day life, and the street cries abound 
in many forms of expression that are 
altogether unknown in a western city. 

The shop-keeper has a firm belief in the 
providential care of the Almighty Father, 
and when he opens his shop in the morning 
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he will invoke the blessing of God on the 
business of the day before him, saying : 


Ya Fattahh, ya Haleem, 
Ya Razak, ya Kareem, 
O Opener of the day, O Gracious One, 
O Restorer of Property, O Bountiful One. 


If a master wishes his servant to hurry 
and not stop by the way to talk to his friends 
and relations from the country when sent 
on an errand, he adds to his injunctions, 
«‘ Salute no man by the way.” 

Many people have been astonished, and 
sceptics have sneered at this saying of Jesus, 
and pointed to it as showing that He taught 
His disciples to be rude and vulgar. They 
are not acquainted with the customs of the 
country, and imagine that a salutation is 
merely a pleasant smile of recognition, an in- 
clination of the head, or grasp of the hand. 
If a peasant (fellah) could see an Englishman 
hurrying to catch his train in the morning 
and watch him move his head on one side 
as he passed his friend and was told he had 
saluted him, he would laugh and be merry. 
No fellah, not even a beggar, would be 
guilty of such an act of discourtesy, as it 
appears to him. When he walks through 
the street and spies a friend that he has not 
seen for some time he rushes up to him, 
bowing several times, then falls on his neck 
and kisses him (St. Luke xv. 20: “ He ran 
and fell on his neck and kissed him”) ; then 
he shakes him by the hand and the two sit 
down. Half an hour at least will have 
elapsed before their complimentary speeches 
and questions are over, after which they rise, 
cmbrace and depart. Time is of no im- 
portance, so they never hurry. The com- 
mand deprecates, too, the use of meaningless 
compliments that seek to convey a false im- 
pression (see St. Mark xii. 38: “ Beware of 
the scribes which love to go in long clothing, 
and love salutations in the market-places.”) 

The scribes of to-day are known by their 
clothing and the inkhorn in the girdle, as in 
the days of old, not by a brass plate on an 
office door. We shall see them as we pass 
along on the look-out for clients. They con- 
sider extreme politeness a part of their stock- 
in-trade, just as it is necessary in England for 
some men to “appear well” as they say, “to 
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create a favourable impression,” no matter 
whether they have a balance at their bankers’ 
or not. The scribes in Jerusalem are not 
quite in the same exalted position as those 
in the time of Christ, they are writers of 
petitions and letters, and not necessarily 
learned in the law. As soon as one is ap- 
proached he draws from his inkhorn his reed 
pen, dips it into the inky sponge at the 
other end, places the paper, which has been 
drawn from his bosom, on the hand and 
writes whatever is required -without even 
sitting—‘“a ready writer ” indeed (Ps. xlvi. 1) 
—neither office nor desk is required, every- 
thing being carried on the person. 

When the letter or petition is finished, the 
sand or dust in the street is scattered over it, 
then thrown on one side ; a handy substitute 
being near no blotting- 
paper is ever used. Nor 
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he must present his case in writing, duly 
sealed and stamped, however trivial. 
Notwithstanding this, there is a means of 
approach for those who have money without 
in the first instance bringing a petition. It 
is, of course, unofficial, but often of greater 
benefit than numberless petitions. Members 
of the native council and officials with in- 
fluence for good or evil are to be found in 
the market-place. We shall see them laugh- 
ins and talking according to the interest 
shown in them. ‘They are willing for a con- 
sideration to listen to the troubles and trials 
of unfortunates, with a view to helping their 
case when it is brought before the court—a 
pitiful remnant of the rulers alluded to in 
(Acts xvi. 19): “ Drew them into the market- 
place to the rulers.” Nothing official is done 














is there such a thing 
as a signature; the 
peasant cannot write, 
and even if he could, 
he would still seal the 
document with his ring 
like his betters. There 
are many references in 
the Bible to thismanner 
of using the ring. 
When Pharaoh gave his 
ring to Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 42) it was (a sign 
that he could act in his 
stead, being in posses- 
sion of the seal for all 
official papers and 
deeds. Nearly every 





peasant wears a ring 
with his seal on it; if he 
does not own one he 
dips his thumb in ink 
and presses it on the 
paper instead. 

The scribe is most 
frequently employed in 
writing petitions, as no 
suppliant can make a 
personal application to 
the Mejliss (council), 
or a government 











official in the Seraglio : 


A coffee shop 
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ina household may be seen. Whenever 








I wanted a man to perform any labour 
—servant or porter—I sent another to 
look for him at any hour of the day, 
exactly in the same way as the house- 
holder mentioned in St. Matt. xx. 1-3, 
though I am afraid my payment was 
not on the same generous scale. 

Very few men sit in the street and 
sell the produce of their garden or 
field ; that is women’s work. What- 
ever their husbands have for disposal 
is sold wholesale in the very early 
morning outside the gates, or in the 
bazaars in the centre of the city during 
the day. 

Before leaving the market we must 
not forget the tables of the money- 
changers who regulate the currency of 
the city, which, though based on a 
plastre, a coin now ii disuse, fluctuates 
like the shares on the London Stock 
Exchange. Like the manners and 
customs of the people, more than a 
hasty glance is necessary to under- 
stand fully the methods of the “ street 
bankers.” An idea of the intricacies 








Women in the market-place, fuel vendors 


in the market, nor indeed anywhere else, 
except on rare occasions, unless something 
unofficial can be accomplished as well. 

Itinerant musicians frequent this part of 
the city, as it provides more scope for their 
efforts to amuse. Coffee shops, where the 
people sit and smoke, are found there, and 
in their idle moments the men listen with 
varying emotions to the strains of the per- 
formers on drums, stringed instruments and 
flutes. 

Men in search of employment, whether 
labourers in the field and vineyard, or servants 
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of their business perhaps can be 

conveyed by stating in conclusion 

that between 20 francs in silver and 
20 francs in gold there is a difference of 
zid., the former being 105 piastres and the 
latter tog piastres in value; and this dis- 
crepancy is still u.0re apparent in English 
money. Every coin has its own individual 
value according to its condition, as well as 
its face value. The exchange value is deter- 
mined by the money-changer, who takes 
care that he is never a loser. Greek francs 
are worth 4} piastres, French 5}, new 
Italian 5, and old Italian 5}. One piastre, 
and sometimes more, is charged for changing 
gold into silver. 





After Fifty Years 


By Florence Whitechurch 
Iilustrated by R. M. B. Paxton 


“ EARY, deary me, and only a 
fortnight to prepare for it!” 
‘Why, what’s it you are going 
to do?” 

“ We must do sommut for a Golden Wed- 
din’. Why there hasn’t been sich a thing 
in these parts not in my time. We'll do the 
thing proper I say, or what’s the good of 
havin’ it !” 

“You can’t help havin’ it, it’s got to come 
so be as we are spared to live another fort- 
night.” 

Her hand crept into his and he pressed it 
gently, for that was the one dread of their 
lives—the thought of separation. 

“T’m wonnerfui plain to what I used to be 
fifty years ago,” Miriam Miles went on. “I 
was reckoned a pretty gal in them days.” 

* All right, old woman, I knows what you 
wants me to say!” 

“Get along wi’ you, an old woman ain’t 
likely to be fishin’ for compliments ! ” 

«« All the same, Mirry, I don’t mind tellin’ 
you, that I’ve not seen a gal in the country- 
side as can touch you for looks, old as you 
be!” 

“TI don’t know how ’tis, but the gals now- 
adays ain’t so pretty as they was when we 
was young,” agreed his wife. “I don’t feel 
much different neither. I believe I could 
pull an oar on the river now same as I did 
when father kept the ferry. I'd like to try, 
John!” 

“Would ’ee now? would ’ee?” mused 
John thoughtfully. 

“ Ay, that would I! and to hear them 
little dab-chicks clutterin’ again! ’twould do 
my heart good.” 

“And so ’ee shall.” John brought his 
fist down on the cottage table energetically, 
‘so ’ee shall, we'll get Jim to take us in the 
carrier's cart, and I know old Simes ’ll lend 
us a boat. I hear he’s made a bizness of 
lettin’ ’em out, and we'll take a basket of 
vittles and we'll have a bit o’ pleasurin’ ! ” 

The tears stood in Miriam’s wide open 





eyes—the thought was tremendous, and she 
took some time to grasp it all. Long after 
she ought to have been asleep that night, she 
was pondering and planning for the great day 
that was coming. 

When it eventually dawned in splendour 
of rose and gold, her little head in its frilly 
night-cap peeped out of the dimity curtains 
below the projecting thatch to greet it. 

The world of nature was all awake, the 
birds were very busy, and a cock crowed 
lustily, while a lean cat came up the garden 
path at a brisk trot very intent on business. 
There was much to be done, so the old 
couple were soon astir. All the animals had 
to be seen after, the cow must be milked, 
and everything left in order. 

There was the basket to pack with all the 
good things Mrs. Miles had so carefully 
prepared, and this in itself was no small 
matter, for, in her nervous excitement she 
forgot so many things, and while searching 
for one generally found something else, which 
quite took her mind off what she had started 
to look for. 

Finally she got the basket ready to her satis- 
faction, and went upstairs to change her dress, 
but this business was much hindered by re- 
membering sundry things she had forgotten, 
and having to come down to put them right 
between whiles. 

So it really was getting quite late when her 
husband came in from his duties and found 
her wandering about the kitchen in a red 
flannel petticoat, with her white hair trailing 
in thin wisps over her shoulders. 

She had a hair-brush in one hand anda 
mustard-pot in the other, and was looking 
vainly for the sandwiches to put in the 
ingredient she had forgotten. 

“ Mirry, my dear, you’ll never be ready in 
time.” 

“Qh, John,” she quavered. “I do feel 
that put about, I almost wish we’d never 
thought o’ goin’, it’s that upsettin’ leaving 
home!” 





























« Come, come, my dear, don’t you worry ; 
you git along upstairs and I'll see to this 
'ere.” 

“T’ve got your black clothes ready,” she 
called out as she disappeared into the cup- 
board-like staircase. 

Later on the happy couple emerged clad 
in their best, and wended their way to the 
carrier's cart, where many of their friends 
had turned up to greet them. 

The anxious expression on Mrs. Miles’ 
face soon wore away as the events of the 
journey absorbed her attention. It was 
many a long year since either of them had 
been to the river-side town which had now 
become so fashionable a resort. 

Twenty years ago the ferryman, Mrs. Miles’ 
father, had died, and since then there was 
nothing to take her on so long a journey, 
while the neighbouring but smaller town of 
Baldash, two miles off, could supply all their 
wants. 

It was with the greatest interest she noted 
every landmark along the road, and con- 
versed with child-like delight with the various 
passengers they picked up on the road, taking 
care to let them know the important day it 
was to them. 

“ Well, ma’am, if I may make so bold, I 
must say as your looks have wore well!” 
was the pleasing rejoinder of one woman. 
The soul of Mrs. Miles swelled with delight, 
and she caught an answering gleam in John’s 
eye. 

“ Ah, well,” she answered, with the polite 
spirit of depreciation which was deemed 
correct in her circle, “beauty is but skin 
deep, and I’m not one to set much store on 
looks |” 

Again she caught a gleam in John’s eye 
and, old ‘though she was, had the grace to 
blush. : 

The town of Moorbridge had grown much 
since Mrs. Miles’ day, though the streets 
had not widened with its growth. So when 
the old couple left the carrier’s cart they 
wended their way in fear and trembling 
amidst carts, cabs, bicycles, and motor-cars 
down to the river-side. 

This they found almost as bewildering, 
for pretty little suburban villas had sprung 
up where once were meadows and parks. 
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The river-bank, too, was cemented where 
the grass and daisies had grown, and a well- 
laid out carriage drive flanked it. Seats 
were put along at intervals, and nurses in 
white wheeled perambulators up and down 
under the stiff row of chestnut-trees. 
Higher up was a big building with the name 
of Simes upon it, 

A group of men were standing outside 
amongst the boats. 

* T want to speak to Mr. Simes.” 

“ Well, what is it, my man?” inquired 
a tall, good-looking member of the group. 
‘*’m Mr. Simes, so hurry up.” 

“You must be young Simes, surely, or 
you’d remember old John Miles of Little 
Croft I doubt. Is your father in? We 
was good mates once.” 

The young man laughed. 

“Ah! poor dad has been dead and gone 
these eight years.” 

** You don’t say! 
you, young man!” 

“ Um-m,” he replied, as he watched a curl 
of smoke from his cigarette wafting its way 
amongst the leaves, “we’ve all got to go 
some time or other, so it isn’t much good 
fretting over it, and dad was getting mighty 
helpless and particular,” he added, with a 
nonchalance in his voice which sounded 
strange and new to Miles’ ears. “ But what 
are you two up to all alone, eh?” 

“We want to borrow a boat for a few 
hours.” 

‘A shilling an hour; are you game for 
that ?” 

“T thought old Simes would ’a’ lent us 
one.” 

“Tt’s a busy day, early-closing, and 
there’s always a great run on the boats this 
time of year. I could let them twice over— 
still as you’re an old pal of dad’s I might 
manage a bit cheaper—a shilling for two 
hours to oblige you.” 

*“T don’t want no favours,” answered the 
old man proudly, “and I'll pay what’s due, 
for I’ve been savin’ up against our Golden 
Weddin’ Day.” 

“Golden Wedding is it? Good luck to 
you both. I didn’t know it was such an 
event.” Come,” he added more kindly. 
“ll lend you a boat for the whole after- 


Tis a terrible loss for 
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noon and no favour about it, how'll that suit the willow-trees lingering over the water’s 
Missis ? ” edge dipped their long cool leaves, like 
Mrs. Miles yuite fluttered with delight, for fingers, into the shadowy stream. On the 
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You must be young Simes, surely, or you'd remember old John Miles of Little Croft 


due deference had been paid to the impor- other side were bright meadows blazing in 
tant occasion. the noonday sun with buttercups. 

Very soon they found themselves in a A brilliant white house-boat was moored 
modern Thames boat of narrow dimensions, close by and gave a pretty touch of colour 
and with comfortable cushions. Thesunwas_ to the scene with its festoons of geraniums 
d very hot, and the glitter on the water made and pelargoniums. 
it doubly so. The lock was safely passed Beneath the trees were boats; there was 
with great care and much help, and they _ scarcely a shady spot that was not inhabited 
rowed on and came out into the wide river by some lover-couple or picnic party. 
beyond. Old Miles rowed on with the unaccustomed 
The high woods towered above them, and _back-aching more than he had bargained for. 
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Sometimes they put into the bank and clung 
to the grass as a puffing steamboat or noise- 
less electric-launch shot past, but for the 
most part the solemn windmill-like action of 
his oars went on steadily. They came at 
last to the islands, and were greeted with a 
sweet little chorus of sound as they neared 
them. 

«“ Hark to ’em, hark to ’em, it’s the dab- 
chicks, bless their little hearts, don’t you hear 
‘em, John?” 

Tears of mingled remembrances ran down 
Mrs. Miles’ cheeks as the familiar sound rose 
again on her ears. 

The weeds were thick between the islands 
and the rushes green across the water-way, 
but John would not be beaten. 

A little flight of dab-chicks scudded away 
shrieking delightfully. 

“Oh, you dear little things! see ’em 
dive, John. It do mind me of the time 
we was courtin’ Is that the ferry over 
yonder ?” 

As they approached it a pretty girl in a 
blue gown came out of the geranium clad 
cottage on the bank and stood there looking 
across to where the ferryman was about to 
punt some passengers over. 

The sight was too much for Mrs. Miles. 
“Tt seems just as if it must be me a-standin’ 
there watching father bring you across as I’ve 
done manya time. It do make me feel old, 
John, and like as if everything was gone by.” 

“But I’m here, lass,” John said, huskily, 
as he laid his hot, trembling hand on hers, 
“I’m here, and 'tisn’t every couple as can 
say that when their golden wedding comes 
round.” 

She stroked his tired, blistered hand. 

“T’m a selfish old woman, I'm afeard, 
when I ought to be happy and glad, but I do 
thank God for sparing of you all these years 
John.” 

“'That’s better,” answered the old man 
cheerily, though witha certain dim moisture 
in his eyes, for the scene had reminiscences 
for him, tuo, and the future held thoughts that 
stabbed. 

After they had attacked the contents of 
their basket, though poor John was too tired 
to eat much, they wended their way back 


down the now crowded stream. 
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Every stroke was pain and grief to the 
old man though he would not let his wife 
see it, and the heat was trying him sorely. 

Many a time did they collide with a punt 
or boat, and get words of derision and annoy- 
ance in return. 

A large pleasure-excursion steamboat bore 
down upon them, sounding its whistle 
ominously as they were nearing the lock. 

Vainly old Miles tried to get out of the 
way. A man on the bridge shouted at him 
and called him names, and a crowd of hila- 
rious excursionists hung over the side and 
joined in the derision, as they watched his 
frantic efforts. 

Finally the small boat got into the lock, 
harried by the steamer behind it and followed 
by the laughter and witticisms of those on 
board her. 

Poor old Miles tried to get in alongside 
the wall, but found all his efforts could 
not prevent him swinging out across the 
crowding lock under the bows of the 
steamer. 

“There’s that old man in the way again 
and drunk as a lord!” shouted one lively 
cockney. 

Hi, old gal, how much liquor have you 
got left on board?” yelled another to the 
frightened old woman. 

‘‘ Mind your nose there,” came a voice 
from a punt close by. 

“Look out what you’re doing, you fool,” 
sang out the owner of a newly varnished 
boat, ‘‘ don’t come banging into me like that, 
and for Heaven’s sake don’t push your boat- 
hook through my gunwale . . . you'll be in 
if you’re not careful ! ” 

The warning came too late for the old man 
suddenly swerved and losing his balance fell 
headlong into the water. : 

A shriek from Mrs. Miles and some one 
sprang in after him, while the lock-keeper’s 
assistant ran for a life-belt. 

There was a great hubbub of voices for 
the two men were out of sight in the deep 
green water of the lock. 

Presently they could distinguish the swim- 
ming form of the last man as he was looking 
round for old Miles, and after what seemed 
ages to the poor old woman in the boat, he 
appeared on the surface holding: her husband 
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with one arm while he clung to the life-belt “Garn! don’t tell me he ain’t boozy, 
with the other. missis, we knows what we knows, if it ain't 
«°E’s got ’im safe, teach him to be sober drink it oughter ter be, eh, mates ?” went on 
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E's got ‘im safe, teach him to be sober another time 


another time I says,” came the voice of a the loquacious wit of the pleasure party, as 


moralist from the steamer. he winked at his companions. 
“Tt ain’t drink,” quavered old Mrs. Miles A murmur of laughter gurgled round, but 
indignantly, “ ’twas an accident.” soon died down as the interested spectators 


















watched the two figures being hauled with 
difficulty into the boat. 

The water had nearly sunken its seven 
feet, so it was impossible to land the dripping 
couple, who seemed none the worse for the 
ducking ; so they had to wait until the wide 
gates swung ponderously back to their niches 
in the wall, and the gay kaleidoscope-like 
carpet of human beings floated out into the 
sunshine beyond the slimy green walls of the 
lock. 


Meanwhile there was great consternation 
amongst the villagers when Jim, the carrier, 
returned without the old couple. 

They stood about in groups discussing 
every untoward event they could think of. 

What had happened? They must have 
got upset, and were probably even now lying 
at the bottom of the river ! 

So quick is imagination to conjure up the 
worst. 

“Lor, bless my soul, here’s a grand 
carriage comin’ along our lane, with a fine 
pair o’ prancin’ horses and all,” broke in a 
bystander. 

“ Whatever do they want I’d like to know 
comin’ here this time o’ day?” 

“ Blest if there ain’t Mr. and Mrs. Miles 
inside !” 

“You don’t say!” 

Amidst breathless excitement the carriage 
drew up. 

The footman sprang from the box and 
opened the door for Mrs. Miles to get out. 
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Her husband followed ; he looked such a 
comical figure in a rough shooting-jacket, 
and trousers whose great length was confined 
in thick rolls round his ankles, while a big 
military cloak was flung across his shoulders 
and a golf cap adorned his white locks. A 
middle-aged man leaned out and shook 
hands with them both. 

**Good-night, Mrs. Miles, take care of 
him and put him to bed and he won’t be any 
the worse. I'll come and see you soon.” 

Her little burst of grateful thanks was lost 
in the rumble of the wheels as the carriage 
turned and drove off. 

Once in her home again and John put to 
bed, Mrs. Miles found time to explain more 
fully to her friends all the events of their 
Golden Wedding Day. 

It took some time telling for it was a 
tragedy which had ended happily too, for 
the man who had saved her husband turned 
out to be one who had known her father. 

“ Why, ’twas father as learned him how to 
fish and punt and swim, and he’d heard tell 
of me often and often. Then to think o’ 
him bein’ handy-like in the lock, and jumpin’ 
in so brave to save my John! Ay, and he 
lent him his own clothes to drive home 
in, and come with us himself in that grand 
carriage and all! ‘There, there, it’s been 
mighty doins, but I’m glad it’s over and me 
and John’s come home alive again !” 

But that Mr. and Mrs, Miles kept their 
Golden Wedding “ proper ” 
comment of the village. 


was the universal 
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“These Things are True” 


XVI.—Divine Guidance 


By the Rev, Canon W. Hay Aitken, M.A. 








CANON W. HAY AITKEN 





OES God really guide us His children in the 
petty details of our lives; and-tnat, not 
merely indirectly by sharpening our natural 
faculties, and thus enabling us to have a 

right judgment in all things, but by such inward or 
outward manifestations of His will as cannot be 
explained as the product of ordinary and recognised 
causes? Our study of the New Testament, especially 
of the Acts of the Apostles, would seem to point to 
such a conclusion, although not, I think, to the 
inference that it was a/ways thus, that even primitive 
Christians were guided and controlled. 

God seems to have led His people then as now in 
different ways, sometimes concealing, as it were, the 
guiding hand, and sometimes revealing it; but at 
times the guidance was of such a remarkable, and, as 
we should say, supernatural character, as to leave no 
sort of doubt in their minds but that it was God’s 
will that they should act in a certain particular 
manner. ‘This was apparently most usually the case 
when the course to be pursued was of an extra- 
ordinary character, and such as common sense would 
not have suggested, or even justified. 

When, for instance, Philip had to leave a very 
promising work to go to a wilderness, he is represented 
as receiving his orders from an angel. We have not 
been favoured with any details of this angelic visit, 
but the intimation of the divine will seems to have 
been so clear, that it might well have justified him 
adopting any course, however extraordinary. I wonder 
if angel voices are ever heard amongst us still. 

Many years ago I remember being very much struck 
by hearing a dear and venerated friend of mine relate 
an incident in his life, which might perhaps most 
readily be explained in this way. His name was well 
known in the Church, and universally respected (I 
should have no objection to name it to any one 
privately applying to me); but it will perhaps suffice 
if I say that he was a man of whose veracity no sort 
of doubt could be entertained. He told me, on the 
occasion referred to, that many years before, when he 
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was comparatively a young man, it happened that he 
was staying with some friends, and was dressing for 
dinner, when he heard a voice, as clearly as if it had 
been uttered by some one standing close to him, 
utter the words “Grace and George are both gone 
home !” 

The names thus mentioned to him (whatever they 
may have been, I do not vouch for the actual names 
at this distance of time) were those of his sister and 
brother-in-law, who were at that time residing in one of 
the American States—lI think it was in a somewhat 
remote part of Tennessee. He had received no com- 
munication from them of a kind to excite any alarm, 
and indeed, as he discovered afterwards, the call 
came to them very suddenly, so that the intimation 
could not be explained as the product of the action 
of the imagination upon a sensitive nature, suffering 
under pressure of anxiety. There was absolutely 
nothing in his state of mind or feelings to account 
for it. 

He felt, however, so fully convinced that this was a 
divinely sent message to him, that he made no secret 
of it to his friends, with whom he was staying, and, 
on his return home, he proceeded at once to make 
all necessary arrangements for a visit to America, as 
soon as the mail should arrive, which he felt quite 
sure would bear the sorrowful tidings. By the time 
that the mail arrived everything was ready for his 
departure. I am not absolutely sure that he was 
in Holy Orders at that time, but I think he was, and, 
if so, his duty would of course have had to be pro- 
vided for, a thing that cannot be done in a moment. 
He even went so far as to pack his trunk, so as to be 
ready to catch the next coach. 

The mail arrived and with it a sorrowful letter from 
his sister, saying that her husband had just breathed 
his last, struck down by a malignant fever, and that 
she, after attending him all through his sickness, was 
so ill and exhausted herself that she hardly knew how 


it would go with her, and what was to became of ~ 


her helpless children God only knew. Those were 
not the days of rapid communication between the 
two continents, and the loss ‘of a mail would have 
meant a very considerable delay. But this mysterious 
intimation had rendered him perfectly ready, so that 
in a few hours time, he was on his way to his distant 
destination. He managed to catch the first ship that 
sailed after the arrival of, that which brought home 
the sad news, and, on his reaching America, he found 
that he had not started on his journey a moment too 
soon. Neighbours had been very kind, and the 
children of his sister had not been left absolutely 
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Canon W. Hay M. H. Aitken, the 
well-known Church of England mis- 
sion preacher is proud of the fact 
that he was born in the same street 
in Liverpool as the late Mr. Glad- 
stone. But when quite a baby he was 
taken by his parents to Cornwall, his 
father having accepted a living at 
Perran Uthnoe, so;that he has no 
very early recollections of the north- 
ern City. 

While quite a child he had a severe 
illness, and in accordance with his 
father’s wish he promised that if his 
life were spared he would devote it 
to God’s service. It was not until he 
was eleven, however, that he thought 
seriously of his promise, when as the 
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Canon tells us “ the gentle pressure 
of my father’s love led me to say ‘I 
will’ to God.” Five years later he 
began preaching, delivering his 
first.sermon in a schoolroom, and 
since that time few clergymen have 
worked harder in declaring the Gospel 
message to the people up and down 
the country than Canon Aitken. 

He studied at Wadham College, 
Oxford, and after taking his degree 
received offers of no fewer than 
eighteen curacies, accepting that of 
St. Jude’s Mildmay Park. But Mr. 
Aitken’s special gifts lay in the direc- 
tion of mission work, and in 1875 
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penniless; but by the time of his arrival all their 
ready money was expended, and they knew not where 
to look for more, in fact, they were within a measur. 
able distance of actual destitution and want. Had 
his arrival been delayed for another fortnight or month 
the consequences must have been most serious to the 
poor orphaned children, and this it would most 
certainly have been, but for that mysterious intima- 
tion. 

Scarcely less remarkable are the cases, and they 
are many, in which Christian people are conscious, not 
of an audible voice but of an inward impression, that 
they cannot account for otherwise than by supposing 
it to be an intimation of the Divine will, moving 
them to take some step that they would not in the 
ordinary course of events have ever thought of taking. 
When it turns out afterwards that, without the least 
knowing why, they have done exactly the thing that 
urgently needed to be done, it is surely straining all 
theories of probability to regard such circumstances 
as mere coincidences, 

Not so long ago a dear Christian friend of many 
years, who is a lady possessed of large means, and 
who uses them, as a Christian should, for her Master’s 
cause and for His servants, felt it laid on her mind 
that she ought to send a cheque to a certain clerical 
friend of hers, whom she described to me as a man in 
a prominent position, highly esteemed and respected 
in Christian society. Of course she was too delicately 
minded a lady, not to say too much of a Christian, to 
give me the slightest inkling of his personality, and 
my relation of the incident leaves it still a secret 
between my friend and him to whom her kindly 
succour came as a direct gift from the hand of 
God, 

She sat down to write her cheque, and naturally 
had to consider what the sum was to be. People 
who disburse a large income chiefly in deeds of 
charity, and thank God there are some who do so 
(would to God that there were more!), get into a way of 
selecting what might almost be called conventional 
sums. Look down the lists of subscribers to any 
charity of the period that you like to select, and you 
will see here five pounds, there ten, now it is twenty, 
and now fifty, and now one hundred, but it almost 
creates a feeling of surprise when a subscriber halts 
between these figures. If for example, we saw the 
sum of nine pounds in a list, one would be almost 
certain to observe, “I wonder why nine? Surely he 
might just as well have made it ten while he was 
about it.” 

But, as my good friend sat down to write her 
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cheque, just in the same way in which at first she had 
been moved to write it, so now she felt impelled to 

draw it for £80, and, in sending it, remarked that it 

had been borne in upon her mind that she must 

send her friend just that particular sum, which made 

her feel persuaded that no doubt he must have some 

use for it, known to him and to God. 

The night before that clergyman had been sitting 
at his desk going through the necessary expenses 
that he would have to meet during the next few weeks, 
probably ere the year closed, and, after computing all 
his in-comings and out-goings, he found himself 
forced to the painful conclusion that, owing mainly 
to the expenses entailed upon him by family circum- 
stances, over which he had but little control, he would 
have to face an adverse balance of £79 and some 
shillings. It was a distressing moment for a man 
whose earnest wish it was toact on the apostolic pre- 
cept and to “owe no man anything, but to love one 
another;” but so it was, and he could only kneel down 
and lay his burden on the great Burden-bearer. 

Imagine his feelings when, in the course of the next 
day, he received from this sister in Christ the very sum 
toa pound which he needed to balance his accounts ! 

I don’t suppose that he felt very much tempted to 
enlarge in his pulpit, on the following Sunday, upon 
the fashionable sentiment, expressed by Robert Els- 
mere, “‘ We all know that miracles do not occur.” 
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upon Mr. Moody’s advice he devoted 
himself wholly to this service. 

With Dr. Parker, Canon Aitken 
shares the rare honour of having 
preached in the Guildhall, London, 
and he has also conducted mission 
services in Canterbury Cathedral and 
York Minster, whilst his evangelistic 
work has taken him to Canada and 
the United States, in both of which 
countries his ministry was greatly 
appreciated. 

Mr. Aitken was appointed a Canon 
of Norwich Cathedral in 1900. He is 
now 61 years of age but appears as 
vigorous as ever. 


Autumn Leaves 


By the Rev. Gerard D’Arcy Irvine 


So noiselessly and lightly 
These leaves are falling down, 

The wind comes sighing through the trees, 
The heavens seem to frown, 

The days are shorter than they were, 

And coming frosts are in the air. 


In beauty stood arrayed ; 
But time its course has run again, 
And leafless trees, and bleak, remain. 


Yet in the days now vanished, 
These leaves have sheltered me. 


In days recalled, of storm and heat, 


But though the air is keener, . 
The heavens overcast, 


Their grateful roof I see, 
Their welcome shade I think of yet, 


Though withered leaves are round me strown, Nor can their friendly aid forget. 


And Summer’s days are past, 
Yet Autumn has its barns’ full floors, 
Its hopes of Spring, its gathered stores. 
These crinkled leaves around me, 
in loveliness were made ; 
These trees —so bare, and cold, and still— 





But now these leaves are lfeless, 
Nor joy nor grief can keep, 
But lives, not leaves, that stood to bless, 
Their recompense shall reap ; 
While loveless lives no joys will share, 
But still be cold, and dead, and bare. 
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Christ before Caiaphas 


HEN Mr. Thaddeus’ great pic- 
ture Christ before Caiaphas 
was exhibited in Bond Street, 


in January 1902, it can 
honestly be said to have created a sen- 
sation. The Press spoke of it in terms of 
the strongest praise. The following ex- 
cerpt from a lengthy article in the 
Morning Post may be quoted as a critical 
estimate of the merits of this masterpiece: 

“The chief attraction of the present 
array is a collection of paintings by 
Mr. Thaddeus. . . . The most important 
of them is Christ before Cataphas, a com- 
position as noteworthy for its force of 
colouring as for the grasp of character 
evinced in the faces among the group de- 
picted. Caiaphas, venerable and proud of 
mien, sits cross-legged in Oriental fashion 
on a bench inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
He listens to one of the two false witnesses, 
a Jew, elderly and more reputable of 
appearance than his companion, who is a 
gross-looking fellow, with a visage palpably 
that of no honest man. Christ, simply 
robed in white, stands unmoved by the 
evidence of his accusers. Behind in the 
dark corridor leading from the street is an 
unruly mob. The distribution of light 
and shade is most effective, and gives to the 
picture a quality which seems to indicate 
that Mr. Thaddeus was in this instance, a 
disciple of Rembrandt.” 

This magnificent picture was first ex- 
hibited, fresh from the artist’s studio in 
1895, and was immediately recognised as 
one of the great achievements of modern 
art. In anticipationof its being published as 
a photogravure engraving, orders for copies 
were taken at ten guineas each for signed 
artist’s proofs, and at six guineas for the 
proofs before letters, and at these prices 
were freely given; among the first sub- 
scribers being the late Duke of Teck, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, and many other well-known 
people. Certain complications of a legal 
nature, however, prevented the execution 
of the engraving at that time, and the 


orders then given were never filled. Now 
the plate has been finished for publication 
by Messrs. Isbister and Co., who are re- 
serving the entire issue of the PROOFS 
BEFORE LETTERS for the subscribers to 
Good Words and the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
These proofs, be it understood, are pre- 
cisely similar to those which were originally 
to have been supplied for six guineas each. 
There have been no signed artist’s proofs. 
These are absolutely the first impressions 
taken from the plate. By the arrange- 
ment which we have made we are enabled 
to offer them at one-sixth the price at first 
contemplated. No impressions will be 
taken nor will any proofs or prints be 
offered to the public through any other 
channel than these magazines until all 
subscribers have been supplied. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING 


Bear in mind that what is offered is a 
high-class India proof photogravure before 
letters similar to those of less important 
works offered by picture dealers at from 
three to ten guineas. 

It measures 29} xX 20} inches in the 
actual engraving,and 49 x 36 inches across 
the margin. 

It is, therefore, a work of very consider- 
able importance. On its merits as a work 
of art, it constitutes a most dignified orna- 
ment for the drawing-or dining-room. It 
is a thing which will have permanent value, 
a value which will probably continually 
increase as time goes on. For any one 
who wishes to give a really handsome 
Christmas present it would be difficult to 
select anything more sumptuous or more 
certain to please than this engraving. 


THE ARTIST 


Mr. Thaddeus (though few people know 
it) is a native of Cork, and from ten to six- 
teen years of age he studied at the school 
of Art in his native city, where he remained 
a further two years asa master. His train- 


ing was afterwards continued in London 
and Paris, and in the latter city his first 




















work was exhibited and won immediate 
success. He soon developed his excep- 
tional talent for portraiture, and his 
successful picture of the four children of 
Don Carlos, proved to be but the first of a 
host of Royal and other distinguished 
commissions. Pope Leo XIII. in par- 
ticular was so pleased with his portrait of 
him that he gave the painter a further 
commission for a second canvas in which 
the Popeis holding aconsistory of Cardinals. 
The King of Wurtemburg, who honours 
the artist with his personal friendship, has 
commissioned him twice. The Khedive 
not only selected him to paint his portrait 
for presentation to Queen Victoria at the 
time of her Diamond Jubilee, but did the 
painter the signal honour of appointing 
him his special envoy to present it. This 
canvas now hangs in Buckingham Palace. 

In the death of the late Duchess of Teck, 
Mr. Thaddeus lost a warm personal friend. 
On the occasion of the wedding of Princess 
May, the artist presented the bride 
with a picture, entitled The Origin of the 
Harp, which her Royal Highness had 
greatly admired. 

A very distinguished honour was con- 
ferred upon the artist when he was selected 
by the Committee of the Reform Club to 
paint the portrait of Mr. Gladstone, which 
now adorns the club walls. For this por- 
trait, which is considered by the family to 
be the finest of the deceased statesman 
Mr. Thaddeus, it is said, received a fee of 
1000 guineas. That the Gladstone family 
were greatly pleased with the work is 
proved by the fact that he was invited to 
Hawarden, after Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment, to paint a final portrait entitled, 
“In the Evening of His Days.” 


CHRIST BEFORE CAIAPHAS 


But Mr. Thaddeus’ crowning achieve- 
ment is beyond doubt the noble canvas in 
which Our Saviour is depicted when haled 
before the High Priest Caiaphas, on a 
charge of blasphemy. THe work was con- 
ceived and entirely executed in the Holy 
Land, and the characters are all types 
chosen on the spot, in a land where trait 
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and traditions are but 
by the lapse of ages. The treatment is 
unconventional but reverent, and Mr. 
Thaddeus, like the great Russian painter 
Verestchagin, has elected to depict his 
chosen scene as it most probably took 
place. The figure of Christ is therefore 
robed in the white flowing garb of the 
period, and the head is covered simply, in 
keeping with the entire raiment. There is 
neither halo nor nimbus, an allegorical 
adjunct which crept in with the arti- 
ficiality of medieval art. Onemay go fron 
the story in the sacred text to the picture 
and feel that the scene, instinct with the 
fierce passions aroused by Christ’s accusers 
is actually before one’s eyes. 

The face of the Saviour in this remark- 
able work is shown in profile, as He calmly 
faces the High Priest. The room is low- 
ceilinged but ornate with pearl-encrusted 
dais and tiled walls. Through an opening 
one catches a glimpse of the houses without 
and the blue sky beyond, but the attention 
is arrested with a thrill by the sight of the 
angry surging mob who are awaiting the 
issue. 

No one who loves art for art’s sake, and 
can afford it should miss this opportunity 
of securing one of these engravings of the 
great work, while those who appreciate 
the inspiring influence of religious art in 
the home, will have a still stronger reason 
for seizing the unusual opportunity now 
offered. 

Orders must be sent on the order-form 
printed on p. 976, and we hope that our 
readers will avail themselves of this offer 
to acquire a noble picture. 


slightly altered 


IsBISTER & Co. LTD. 


432 STRAND, W.C. 
October 15, 1902. 


We hereby certify that the statements 
made above as to the character of the 
engravings of Christ before Caiaphas and 
the history of the picture are in all respects 
true. 

(Signed) Brooxs & Co. 
(For present owner of Copyright.) 
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OcToBER to most of us means settling 
down to some steady work for the winter, 
and whether it be paid or unpaid, in no way 
affects the obligation to make it as good as 
possible. One of my readers tells me “ it is 
so difficult to keep up the interest of a 
mothers’ meeting unless one is a really gifted 
speaker, or a person with the gift of the gab.” 
Can I make any suggestions ? I will try ; for, 
except a talk with a great friend, I have seldom 
enjoyed afternoons more than those spent at 
a mothers’ meeting every Thursday, week after 
week and year after year, and I do not think 
that any present, ladies or working women, 
have once felt bored. No special talent is 
required to make the hours at a mothers’ 
meeting pass pleasantly, and how delightful 
if we can. make women who lead busy, mono- 
tonous lives happy, even for a short time. 
But we can do more than this, we can 
make it easier to procure warm clothing, and 
we can pass on thoughts we ourselves have 
found inspiring. But.to turn to the practical 
work of a mothers’ meeting, I have several 
times been asked whether it is not “ very 
unnecessary to give tea.” The question was 
peculiarly incongruous from two ladies, who 
declare they “quite look forward to the 
working meetings held every week at different 
houses,” where hostesses vie with each other 
to provide a dainty tea and cakes galore, “a 
little different from those one sees ev-ry- 
where.” From my point of view, the only 
question we have to ask in providing one cup 
of tea and a biscuit or bun is, can we afford it ? 
In starting a mothers’ meeting a personal 
invitation, or evena printed note, is better than 
aformalnotice. The first meeting of a mothers’ 
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union would, in almost all-cases, begin with 
“a sit-down tea.” After which the objects 
of the society ought to be explained by an 
interesting and earnest speaker. Gentle- 
women are usually to be invited to this first 
gathering, or it will be difficult later to include 
as members any one who does not live in the 
ordinary cottage. 

It is a good plan, if possible, to have a few 
pounds in hand to buy material, for some 
things are much more in demand than others, 
payment being made in small weekly sums 
of 3d., 6d., or 1s. Pieces of good red and 
white flannel of about sixty yards, calico, 
white fents, blte flannel, brown holland for 
aprons, and sheeting are in constant demand. 
We bought ours from a merchant friend 
at cost price, adding on a farthing to each 
yard to cover good measure! A cup- 
board, box, or table is, of course, a sine qua 
non ; ours was made to order, with a strong 
lock. At either end drawers held buttons, 
tapes, needles, pins, &c. If these are given, 
another farthing must be added on to the 
materials, or a few subscriptions, to the 
amount of 21s. annually will be necessary. 
With regard to the lessons, the mothers 
have often been asked to choose a subject 
or an author. Twelve years ago I re- 
member the mothers saying, “I don’t think 
you can beat Heywood or Gore, they are 
so plain.” Interesting anecdotes from any 
source were always appreciated. It has been 
truly said, ‘‘ Manner is something with every- 
body, and everything with some.” A friendly 
manner and great courtesy go a long way 
towards making a mothers’ meeting a success, 
but love alone begets love. 
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A mothers’ meeting can be entirely self- 
supporting, unless an annual party and cup 
of tea to each woman on her arrival be taken 
into account, or a room has to be hired. A 
_ quarter of a pound of tea provides one cup 
_ each for 45 women. The cost of tea and 
biscuits 1s. 4d. The tea was made in an 
urn and each woman brought a cup in her bag. 
This obviates providing all the paraphernalia 
of cups and saucers, &c. At least two 
ladies are needed to do the work of a well- 
managed mothers’ meeting. One usually 
undertakes the accounts, and sits at a table 
to receive the weekly payments, which 
are entered in a book with columns for 
value received and money paid opposite 
each date. Another page shows the number 
of pence subscribed by each woman towards 
the annual treat. While the payments are 
being received the goods are measured off. 
This done, the names are called over, 
attendances marked and a list made of the 
sick and absentees. The next half-hour or 
twenty minutes is devoted to the reading 
of a tale, while the women work. An 
address or instruction follows, lasting about 
half an hour. Short courses of instruction 
always seem to interest the women. I 
suppose most people would agree that spoken 
words have far more effect than those of the 
most eminent writer read aloud. There is 
more force in what we have carefully prepared 
from various sources, especially if illustrated 
by things we ourselves have seen and heard, 
providing it is never possible for any mother 
to imagine we are talking at her, and 
although good taste would prevent our 
purposely doing so, care has to be exercised 
lest we speak in a way which may seem 
specially to apply to any person in particular. 
It is not difficult to make an interesting 
lesson if we take trouble and again and 
again try to drive one point home. It 
is a fatal mistake with any hearers, especially 
older people, to touch on a number of points. 
Let us choose a subject and go into it 
thoroughly ; some local event will often 
suggest a suitable topic and help to enforce 
it. A marriage—a birth—a death—a festi- 
val. Sickness and death seem to have a 
peculiar interest for mothers, possibly because 
so many have lost a child. Addresses on 
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pictures, especially if you take a good photo. 
graph to show therm, generally arouse intetest, 
The Mothers’ Union Journal is full of excellent 
hints, or something you have read in the 
newspaper during the week will often supply 
illustrations. The mothers’ meeting ends with 
prayers at 3.40, and the women are asked to 
mention beforehand, or write on slips of paper 
anything they wish included in the interces. 
sions. Short prayers are said for their hus- 
bands and children, for the clergy or minister, 
and various missions in which they are inte- 
rested. I think I may say nothing is more 
valued than these prayers. The names of the 
various missionaries are always mentioned 
and the women are taught to look upon 
this part of the meeting as a very important 
part of their work for God. It is a great 
advantage to have three ladies; there is 
more time for. inquiries after the children 
and individual talk, while payments are being 
made and goods measured off. In London 
and elsewhere, “I look forward to Thursday 
afternoon all the week ” is a constant expres- 
sion. ‘The simple way in which everything is 
appreciated and the eager listening are very’ 
refreshing. Monday afternoon is the only other 
popular day. Little things have great weight 
with working women. It is very important o 
give a hearty greeting to each individually, 
as she comes in, and to shake hands with 
all as they go out. Where these trifles are 
neglected the women’s feelings are often unin- 
tentionally wounded. E. H. 


II. Women of Worth and Work 
Mrs, Moule 


“TI CANNOT tell you what ahelpshe has proved 
to me at Ridley Hall.” These were the words 
in which Dr. Handley Moule some time ago 
spoke of his wife, and surely the testimony 
is one of which the lady in question may 
well be proud. Mrs. Moule who was married 
in 1881 was a daughter of the Rev. C. 
Boileau Elliott, F.R.S.,and her religious train- 
ing and beliefs were all in common with those 
of her husband, for she came of a good old 
evangelical stock, that has left its mark upon 
Christian thought and feeling. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Charlotte Elliott, for instance, was the 
author of those two widely known and beaut 

















ful hymns “ Just as I am without one plea ” 
and “ My God my Father while I stray,” 
besides many other 3xacred poems which 
have helped hundreds and thousands of 
people and are sung in scores of churches 
and chapels every week. 


The Mother of Ridley Hall 

It was in the year of Dr. Moule’s appoint- 
ment to the principalship of Ridley Hall, 
Cambridge, that Mrs. Moule was married, 
and her husband’s testimony is not the only 
one that has been given of her interest in 
the work. She has been described by more 
than one former student as the “mother” 
of Ridley Hall, and not one who needed 
help failed at any time to secure the in- 
dividual interest of Mrs. Moule. She was 
well qualified to be at her husband’s side, 
for she is an exceedingly clever and accom 
plished woman and one of unfailing tact and 
wisdom. 


A Musician of Rare Gift 


Mrs. MOULE is a musician of rare gift and 
skill. Before her marriage she studied under 
Sterndale Bennett and a portrait of that 
master occupies a prominent place in her 
drawing-room. On the rare occasions thst 
Dr. Moule can snatch an hour or two of an 
evening for rest at home, there is nothing 
he likes better than to sit in the drawing- 
room while his wife plays to him upon the 
piano and one or other of his daughters 
sings. 

The change from the comparatively modest 
drawing-room at Cambridge to the palatial 
apartments at Auckland Castle, must have 
been strange to Mrs. Moule and her husband, 
when first the Rt. Rev. gentleman was ap- 
pointed to the See of Durham; but no one 
could have filled the vacant.bishopric better 
than Dr. Moule, and certainly Auckland 
Castle could have received no more charming 
hostess than Mrs. Moule. 


A Duchess’s Private Zoo 


PROBABLY no members of the peerage are 
of a more retiring disposition than the Duke 
and Duchess of Bedford. ‘Their Graces 
have no liking for ‘ society,” and most of 
their time is spent at their delightful seat, 
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(Adolphus Tear, photographer, Ipswich) 
Mrs. Moule 


Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire, where the 
surroundings are as peaceful and quiet as 
when the site was occupied by the old 
Cistercian monastery in the Middle Ages. 
Both the Duke and Duchess are passionately 
fond of animals, and Woburn Park contains 
one of the finest private collections of animals 
from all parts of the world to be found in 
Great Britain. One writer has declared that 
after roaming two or three miles over the 
park ‘you come to the conclusion that the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford have achieved 
at Woburn the Biblical elysium, when ‘the 
wolf also shall dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and 
the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together.’” ‘The creatures, which are 
not caged as in the ordinary Zoo, but are 
given large enclosures in which to roam at 
will, include a kangaroo, a chamois, an alli- 
gator, Manchurian, Chinese, and Japanese 
deer, a Persian wild ass, and some zebras. 
Of course the Duchess has her favourites and 
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perhaps the greatest of these is her fine Arab 
steed, shown in the photograph which we 
publish. Her Grace is also very fond of her 
dogs and cats, of the latter of which she has 
some of the rarest varieties and finest speci- 
mens in the country. 


From India to Bedford 


THE Duchess of Bedford, who was married 
to the present peer in 1888, is a daughter of 
Dr. Tribe, Archdeacon of Lahore. She 
received a public school education in this 
country at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 
and then proceeded for a short time to a 
school in Switzerland. But as a young 
girl she went with her father to India, 
and while there became a keen and clever 
horsewoman. Few ladies, indeed, can claim 
to be equal experts in the hunting-field, 
although at the present time her Grace 
does not ride so much as formerly. Her 
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favourite recreations now are shooting and 
fishing. 

The Duke and Duchess are greatly liked 
in the neighbourhood of Woburn, for they 
have high ideals of what life should be to 
people of their position, and they are keenly 
alive to their responsibilities. All move- 
ments, social and philanthropic, which have 
for their object the helping of the working 
classes of the district have their support, and 
her Grace takes a real and practical interest 
in sick-nursing, ambulance work and temper- 
ance effort of all kinds, particularly the Band 
of Hope. She is a total abstainer of about 
twenty years’ standing. The Duchess is a 
Lady of Grace of St. John of Jerusalem, 
the revived Society of Hospitallers, which 
now exists for the purpose of distributing 
charity to convalescents just leaving hospital, 
maintaining cottage hospitals and convales- 
cent homes in the country, and conducting 
the street ambulance system. 








(Charles Reid. photographer, Wishaw) 


The Duchess of Bedford feeding her favourite horse 
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A Sprig of Scented Pine 
By Marion Ward 


“ OU’RE quite rich now, I suppose?” 
he said. He did his best to 
sound glad and congratutatory. 

She nodded silently, without 
removing her fixed gaze from the fire. Joe 
kicked an outstanding log savagely, then 
stooped apologetically and put it straight 
with minute care and precision. 

“Dad struck lead, didn’t he?” he sub- 
mitted at length with an effort. ‘Quite 
suddint and unexpected ?” 

« Yes.” 

Conversation languished after that. 

She stared hard into the glowing heart of 
the fire, and he kept his gloomy eyes for the 
greater part on the floor at his feet, only 
lifting them occasionally for a swift and 
wistful glance at her apparently unconscious 
profile. 

“Very much ?” he jerked at last following 
the lost thread of the conversation. 

““] guess so.” She turned her pretty 
flushed face toward him with a low laugh— 
“Company man offered, dad three million 
down for the claim.” 

“ He—did he take it ?” 

“You guess.” She laughed again and once 
more fixed her brilliant eyes upon the logs. 

Joe watched her silently, his throat tight 
and painful. How pretty, how very pretty 
she was, with her soft pink cheeks and 
glittering hair. His rugged face was white 
and miserable, and he twisted ‘his soft hat 
strenuously in his big fingers. At length: 
“T guess you won’t be staying long to this 
wretched little hole now ?” he said drearily. 

“Why! didn’t you know?” She turned 
round again with wide eyes. ‘It’s all 
settled. Me and Dad and Momma are 
going right off to.New York City—start 
‘ to-morrow early. And when we get there 
Dad’s goin’ to do the grand—tig us out real 
smart and take us to all the sights and plays 
and everything. And after that we’re going 
to Europe and after that to London.” 

Joe pushed up his hair with a queer little 
dazed expression. He drew a deep breath 
that caught half way. ‘“ No,” he said slowly, 


“TI hadn’t heard . . . You—you’'ll be real 
swell then and—and all that ?” 

“‘T guess! Momma’s setting in the front 
parlour now in her best frock, learning all 
the longest and elegantest words out of 
Fitch Hammond’s big dictionary so’s to be 


ready.” She laughed again and he winced 
at the sound. 
* Jess !—” he cried and stopped. 


* Well?” she said, without turning her 
head. 

Joe swallowed spasmodically. “ I—I 
guess I ought to be goin’,” he said lamely. 
He stared at her wistfully ; but she did not 
look round. ‘Well... 1 suppose it’s 
good-bye for ever. He held out his 
great rough hand and she put her slim little 
one into it. 

‘Good-bye, Joe,” she said very softly, and 
for a second her eyes met his. 

“Jess !_-” he broke out hoarsely again. 
Then as she was waiting for him to go on 
he said huskily: “ Jess—I know I’m real 
common, but ef, ef it ever happened that 
ycu wanted a friend or—or that... J 
mean ef there was any trouble or the money 
came short, and... and ef you was in 
trouble you kr.ow I’d help, and—and all 
ee es 

Jess laughed hysterically. 

“ How could you, Joe, with all the sea 
between ?” 

“JT... Td know,” he muttered almost 
fiercely. 

“ And you can’t write nor read so I could 
never send word—” She was scanning his 
face now with feverish eyes, but he was 
twisting a small stem of pine between his 
fingers and did not look up. 

“I never was a learned chap,” he con- 
fessed humbly. “TI never could stick to my 
books. But Jess, ef it happened—of course 
it won't, I only say ef there was any trouble 
or... orthat . . . ef you’d just send me 
that ”’—he held out the small piece of scented 
pine deprecatingly—* just wrapped in a bit 
of paper without any writin’ I’d come to 
the ends o’ the world ef you wanted me!” 
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Jess took the frazrant pine and sniffed it 
delicately. ‘“If—if I want you,” she re 
peated, bending her pretty head over 
it. 


“JT know I’m only rough and all that, and 


“Ef there was any trouble,” he said 
scented pine deprecatingly 

you'll soon forget all about me amongst your 

he went on wistfully, but 

with no reproach in his voic ‘but ef you 

should be in trouble and it come into your 


fine new friends,” 


earnest. 
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mind : ‘ Why Joe might help me though he 
was real common,’ just pop that little twig 
into an envelope and send it, and I'll come 
plumb off ef [have to swim across the ocean 
to get to you.” 


‘ef you'd just send me that,” he held out the small piece of 
“I'd come to the ends o’ the world ef you wanted me” 


Jess laughed a litt’e but he was in dead 
“You won’t forget?” he said 


desperately. She stopped laughing. ‘“ I won't 
forget.” 


She sat down suddenly and the 
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sprig of pine slipped from between her 
fingers and fell to the floor. 

Joe stooped and picked it up, and reé 
placed it gently and half apologetically on 
her lap. 

“ Well, I guess I must be going,” he re- 
peated huskily. ‘When you're rich and 
made a deal of and at grand parties, and— 
and all that, you won’t quite forget old times 
and—friends, will you, Jess?” 

* No, Joe. I won’t forget.” 

She did not move or turn her head again, 
so he turned clumsily and went out, striking 
his tall head against the door-post as he 
passed through. And Jess sat still where he 
had left her, gazing into the crimson heart 
of the logs. 

Joe stumbled blindly homewards, his 
numbed mind possessed of but one dull, 
aching thought. Jess, his Jess, the girl he 
had worshipped since she was a tiny dot in 
pinafores, was suddenly at one fell blow 
removed as far from him as though she were 
dead. He, a rough, ignorant, toil-stained 
miner, and she gentle and refined as she had 
always been, now suddenly to be rich, hope- 
lessly rich, swell, grand, and travelled—pro- 
bably to marrya lord. Anyway as far above 
his humble love as the stars above the 
earth. 

Just as he reached his own door he heard 
rapid steps behind him, and a small boy 
came panting round the corner. 

“Say, Mister, slow steam,” he called 
breathlessly. 

Joe turned listlessly and recognised the 
odd boy who did the chores at the house 
where Jess lived. ‘* What do you want?” 
he asked. 

“She ”— witha backward jerk of his head— 
“told me ter giv’ you this—said you’d know.” 

He thrust a small envelope into Joe’s 
hand, and without waiting for question or 
thanks darted off up the opposite lane with 
an ear-splitting whoop. 

Joe stood staring with blanched face at the 
envelope. ‘The house and lane seemed to 
be turning round with him, and he leant 


dizzily against the door-post. 
XXXI—64 
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Then he slowly raised the unsealed flap. 

He knew what was in it before he looked 
and his -brain whirled with innumerable 
apprehensive conjectures. What could it 
mean? What could have happened so 
suddenly ? Was she in danger? Was it 
her Dad? Perhaps it had been discovered 
there was no lead after all !—and at that last 
thought he set off running as fast as his long 
legs would carry him, tight grasping the little 
pine twig as he ran. 

In very few minutes, spent and breathless, 
he arrived at the cottage. He did not wait 
to knock, he was too anxious and perturbed 
even to think of it; he went banging in 
and—— 

There was Jess sitting exactly as he had 
left her in front of the fire—in the same 
place, position and everything. 

“ Jess!” Joe rubbed his warm brow in 
incredulous amazement. 

“Yes, Joe?” She did not move except 
to bend her head a little, so that he could 
not see her face. 

“‘[—I thought you were in danger. Is 
the Dad all right ?” 

“Yes, Joe.” 

“ The lead, it’s not a blind ?” 

‘¢ Oh, no.” 

‘¢ And—and the money is all right ?” 

“Yes, Joe.” Her head sank a little 
lower. 

“Then—” Joe sounded utterly bewildered, 
and half indignant, “wasn’t it anything ? ” 

“Yes, Joe.” And now her head was 
turned so far that he could only see the tip 
of one small scarlet ear, and a fluffy curl, 
liquid gold in the fire-light. 

“ Then—what in heaven’s name was it?” 
cried poor miserable Joe with a burst. 

Jess laughed ; a little tremulous laugh 
that ended in a sob. 

* You said... Oh, Joe, you foolish 
boy, you made me do it.... You 
said: .‘. I mean it was only .. .” She 
flung up her golden head suddenly, and 
stretched out both hands to him, her 

beautiful eyes shining through their tears: 
“Ah, Joe!” she cried, “I wanted you 
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now: 






November the Wind-month 


RIDING on a gloomy-faced Centaur who 
shoots his chilling arrows here, there, and 
everywhere, and carrying a bill-hook to cut 
down all that he can reach of the year’s 
over-growth, November looks the most dismal 
month of the Zodiac. Nobedy likes No- 
vember. As the poet Hood says: 


«« No shade, no sun, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-vember !” 


But all the same, it is a month in which 
Nature is doing some of her best work, for 
it is in November that the earth rests and 
enriches itself for the coming year. It is in 
this month that all the waste of the ycar, 
the leaves and dead stuff, begins to turn to 
sweet new mould. The sharp, hard winds 
that gave it its 
old Saxon 
name,  strew 
the ground 
with the litter, 
the old 
branches and 
the rubbish of 
the tree tops, 
and these will 
all turn in a 
week or two, 
into soft nu- 
tritious soil 
through which 
the happy 
daffodils will 
push their way 
when March 
comes round 
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again. Yet, in some years, so changeful is 
our climate, November has many charms. 

Two years ago this month was so mild 
that the ‘eaves were still green on the trees, 
wild flowers were plentiful, and the garden 
was quite gay. The sun shone with real heat, 
and it was possible to sit in comfort on chairs 
on the lawn and watch the tennis. Two 
years before that it was a month of sharp 
crisp frost ; the leaves all brightened and fell 
betimes, leaving only the berries to adorn the 
hedges and bushes; the garden had nota 
flower in it to be picked. And what glorious 
air it was! Walking in it was a delight and 
golfing perfection. But these were two ex- 
ceptions to the rule of November, which is 
usually a month of chill and gloom. 


The Patron Saint of Scotland 


LIKE all the most popular Saints, St. 
Andrew, the Patron Saint of Scotland and 
one of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
has two distinct histories, one as a Saint 
of the Church, the other as a Champion. 
As the former his life was a splendid example 
of courageous service and brave martyrdom, 
and the cross upon which he was crucified, 
in the form of the letter X, forms to this day 
and for ever, the foundation of the “ Union 
Jack ”—a white cross upon a blue ground, 
*« St. Andrew’s Cross” as everybody knows 
it—and the Saint himself is the Patron 
of the Order of the Thistle, which ranks 
next to the Carter of St. George in honour, . 
in the degrees of our Peerage. As a 
Champion, he did many things that entitled 
him to his honours. But one, the most 
famous of all, has always somehow, when I 
read of it, struck meas requiring explanation, 
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and that is his notable adventure with the 
six daughters of the King of Thrace. 

A magician called Blanderon, had, for 
private reasons of his own, turned the six 
lovely daughters of the King of Thrace into 
swans and the poor things swam about, with 
golden crowns on their heads, in a pool in 
front of their father’s palace. This made him, 
naturally, very sad indeed and though ‘it 
had gone on for seven years, he was just as 
sad as ever, and all the palace kept on 
perpetually weeping. It was then that 
St. Andrew came up, a fine young fellow, 
and having had nobody to fight with for 
ever so long, he asked the King of Thrace 
what was the matter and why everybody 
kept on weeping. On being told, he did a 
most extraordinary thing. He offered to 
fight anybody or everybody in the palace— 
or in the kingdom of Thrace, for the matter 
of that! ‘So they all had a splendid time. 
St. Andrew fought anybody who wanted to 
fight and beat them all. And then, which is 
even more extraordinary, the princesses 
stopped being swans and became six lovely 
girls instead! This change in affairs greatly 
gratified not only the King and his daughters 
but St. Andrew also ; but I have never mvself 
been able to understand why the Saint 
thumped all those poor knights of Thrace. 

However, St. Andrew is the Patron Saint of 
*cotland and oneof the most popular of all the 
Seven Champions of Christendom. ‘There 
is no part of the British Empire where 
“St. Andrew’s Night ” is not one of the most 
enthusiastic celebrations of the year. In 
some places, St. Patrick’s Day comes very near 
it for good fellowship and gaiety, but taking 
the whole world round, no Saint holds his 
own quite so well as St. Andrew. 


Notable November Days 


First, in the order of their dates, comes 
Guy Fawkes’ Day. Shall I tell you why you 
ought to “ remember, remember the fifth of 
November ”? No, I don’t think I will, but 
I hope that, whenever you think of a “ guy,” 
you will remember that Guy Fawkes— 
wicked wretch though he was—was a very 
handsome man. 

Next comes November 9. For hundreds 
of years it has been the “ Lord Mayor’s 


Day ” of London city and, wonderful ‘hough 
the history of the Show has been for the 
last six centuries, Londoners have now for- 
gotten what the pageant really means, and 
treat it as a joke. But this year there will 
be little to laugh at, and the Lord Mayor’s 
Show will once again make its mark. One 
thing particularly puzzles me about the City 
of London, and that is Gog and Magog. 
Once upon a time these two giants were only 
one, and he was called Gogmagog. Perhaps, 
in those days (I am speaking of 1554 it is 
true) the people thought nothing of two 
giants rolled into one, but nowadays we 
split one giant up into two. And what a 
lovely name for a single giant it was—Gog- 
magog ! 

What else is November 9 a notable day 
for? It is the birthday of our sovereign 
lord the king. To whom God grant many 
happy returns of the day. 

On November 27, or the last Thursday in 
the month, falls the “ Thanksgiving Day ” 
of the people of the United States. It is 
not an ancient religious festival like the 
Mohurrum or the Holi, or even Christmas. 
But it is pious, in the scnse that it is a 
day of public thanksgiving for the bounty of 
the harvest, and thereafter it is a day of 
popular festivity. And a very sad, sad day 
for the turkey. For the turkey is the orthodox 
thanksgiving dish—and a very fine bird the 
American bronze-wing turkey is too. 


Bird Story Competition 


I HAVE received several stories that I 
should like to publish, but this month I have 
so little space that I can only squeeze in this 
cne very short one. It is headed “ Birds of 
a Feather,” and signed E. and A. Whalley. 

“ Hullo! booby,” said the Chaffinch to 
the Puffin. 

*“ Hullo! noddy,” retorted the sea-bird, 
‘one good tern deserves another ” 

“You're an owl,” “ You're a gull,” “You're 
a goose,” “‘ You’re a laughing jackass.” 

Now, the Puffin could not stand chaf- 
finches, nor chiff-chaffs, nor chaff of any 
kind. So he said, ruffly, that he did not 
care eider way, knot he, and storked away. 
and the Chaffinch, left alone, went off to whip 
poor Will just-for a lark.” 








The Dog from London 


Enjoys a Week in the Country 


I1V.—THURSDAY 


Very thundery morning. Sitting at 
breakfast I asked how Popsy was. “ Quite 
itself again,” was Amelia’s reply, “ the little 
dear has just run out into the garden ; so full 
of life you know.” 

How we all jumped! 

There was a wild screech, only one. Then 
a short but very violent rumpus under the 
laurel-bushes outside, and then out shot the 
unfortunate Popsy. Immediately after it 
qounced our black-and-white Persian cat ina 
most furious rage, puffing and spitting like 








anything. Popsy made straight for the door 
and dashed under the table. Puss went 
slowly back into the bushes flinging her 
great fluffy tail from side to side in anger. 
Popsy could not even cry: it was too 
frightened. “The cat,” said I, “has got 
two kittens, and she generally takes them 
out under those laurel-bushes in the morn- 
ings. I expect Popsy has been rude to the 
kittens.” 

Poor Popsy, the garden was indeed a 
place of terrors. It could not go to the 











So the dog was put into the mai‘-cart 
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right because of the memory of the 
hen, nor in front because of the Shet- 
land pony, and now it could not go to 
the left because of the Persian cat! 
As for the house, there might be 
monkeys in every room and as for the 
stableyard and beyond—was it not 
filled with dreadful birds and ponds ? 
So Popsy made up her mind to keep 
at her mistress’ feet all the morning 
and be safe. 

After their lunch the children came 
round with their mail-cart and asked if 
they might take Popsy for a ride down 
the orchard. All the dolls were going 
and a cavy and a white rat, and they 
would take great care of Popsy. So 
the dog was put into the mail-cart and 
away went the children and the nurse: 
maid. 

Amelia settled down to her book and 
sweets. Percival went to sleep in the 
hammock. The rest of us dispersed 
to our various occupations or pleasures 
and all was peace. 

By-and-by Molly, our eldest girl, was seen 
pushing the mail-cart across the lawn and ail 
alone in it lay Popsy and thus she began : 
“Qh, if you please, it was not our fault but 
Popsy was wunning about and you know 
the big wabbit-hole that Spot used to go 
into? Well, Popsy was eating a doll and we 
tried to take it from it and it wan away 
with it down that wabbit-hole and Jane says 
it fell into it and we could not see it for 
ever so long, and please you know the other 
end of the hole where Spot used to come 
out at? Well, after a long time Popsy came 
out of that other hole and the wabbit who 
lives down there came out with it and it was 
bunting Popsy from behind ard and it 
wapped on the gwound with its feet and 
jumped over Popsy and kicked out two big 
fluffs out of Popsy and then it saw us coming 
and wan down the hole again and if you 
please the doll is down the hole and will 
you please come and get it out for us.” 

“How very poorly Popsy looks,” was 
Amelia’s reply. 

“Yes,” said Molly, ‘you see the wabbit 
bunted Popsy ever so hard and that made it 
look sad I think, and Jane says we ought 





Turned into something very much like hysterics 


not to have given it another doll, but it 
’peared so sick we thought it would like to 
have it with itin the mail-cart and it ate ever so 
muchof it while we were playing at wobbers, 
but Sissy doesn’t mind, it was Sissy’s doll 
for it wasn’t weal wax you know but some- 
thing else, I forget the word, and it was only 
a black Gollywog, so it doesn’t matter.” 

In the end, Popsy was handed over to the 
expert atientions of the coachman and later 
on was produced, very limp and ragged- 
looking, but distinctly alive, which was more 
than might have been expected after eating 
up nearly the whole of a black ‘ composi- 
tion” doll. Then it had some chicken and 
warm milk and went to sleep on a cushion 
by Amelia’s side, while we were smoking our 
3ut do you 
think that unfortunate small dog could keep 
out of mischief? Not a bit of it. 

A bumble bee, as it happened, was going 
to bed in a little mossy hole close by 
Popsy’s cushion and the dog must needs 
push its nose over the edge to see what it was 


after-dinner cigars on the lawn. 


that was bumbling and grumbling. Then it 
put out a paw and patted the bee. The bee 


buzzed loudly at this. Popsy was greatly 
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encouraged and got up to sift the matter 
thoroughly. Very soon the bee was tumbling 
about very much in earnest and very much 
out of temper. Popsy was delighted, kept 
patting its plaything and barking at it side- 
ways with its head on the ground and its nose 
close to the bee. 

“Tt has found a bee,” I said, “I should 
pick it up if I were you.” 

“Oh,” said Percival, “it will do it good 
to have a little play after its misfortunes.” 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth 
before Popsy’s play turned into something 
very much like hysterics. The bumble bee 
had got caught in its fur and Popsy was spin- 
ning round and round in fright as the in- 
sect, quite as frightened as the dog, bumbled 
and tumbled about in its tousled fluff. 
Whether it got stung or not nobody could 
tell, but the dog pranced andsomersaultedand 
rolled about and shook its head as if it was 
going crazy. but when I picked it up the 
bee had escaped and Popsy gradually 
calmed down to sleep, starting up at in- 
tervals as if it heard that awful buzz in its 
dreams. 

* a * 

*¢ And what had you done to the kittens ? ” 
asked the old cat when Popsy had finished. 

“Oh! nothing,” said Popsy. 

* Don’t tell fibs. The mother wouldn’t 
have cuffed you and spat at you and chased 
you away if you hadn’t done something.” 


“T did nothing, I tell you,” said Popsy 
sulkily. 

“Oh! very well. But don’t do nothing of 
the same kind again. That’s my advice to 
you, as a cat that has had kittens—and” 
added Bethesda, “you deserved ali you 
got.” 

(To be concluded next month ) 


Jumble Picture Prize Awards 


August—September—October Series 


THE very last envelope that Uncle Phil 
opened was a surprise. It was from OLIvE 
SLADE (age 14), WHINTHORPE, PARKSTONE- 
oON-SEA, DorSET, who scores 38 marks out of 
a possible 40! A very creditable performance 
indeed, showing that she has worked really 
hard at her Grimm and Hans Andersen, 
and well deserves the first prize of a sove- 
reign, which has been posted to her with the 
congratulations of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

The second prize (ros.), and the third 
prize (5s.), are divided between Ismay 
Nugent Bruce (age 8), Abbeyholme, Chelten- 
ham: Gracie Stevens (age 9), 81 Sotheby 
Road, Highbury: Norman Lynn, 15 Chau- 
cer Place, Bradford, Yorks: and Marguerite 
Beverly (age 11), 26 Carlton Hill, N.W.; 
each of whom scores 30 or 31 marks, and 
therefore receives three shillings and nine 
pence. ‘They all did well. 





The dog must needs push its nose over the edge 
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Then the six books for the six next best 
are awarded to Enid Wilson (28 marks), 
Florrie E. Poupart (27), Alex. Lumsden 
(27), Mary Smorthwaite (25), Eva Milne 
(24),and Maggie E. Roberts (24), and will 
be duly posted to the winners with Uncle 
Phil’s compliments. 

None of the other competitors reach 20 
marks, the lowest being 6. 

The following are the correct replies : 

AuGusT PICTURE :—(cocks) Cock, Scythe, 
and Cat: Town Musicians of Bremen: A 
Lot of Rogues: Death of the Hen: Dr. 
Korbes: The King of Birds: (fishes) One 
Good Turn Deserves Another: The Strange 
Godfather : The Man who couldn’t Shudder : 
Fisherman and his Wife: The Magic Win- 
dows: The Lamb and the Fish: (faxes) 
Wedding of Mrs. Fox: ‘The Twin Brothers : 
Wonderful Fiddler: Magic Windows: 
Death of the Hen: Fox and the Cat: Bear 
and the Wren: Wolf and Man: Three 
Wishing Gifts: Fox and the Horse: The 
Golden Bird. Marks, 23. 

SEPTEMBER PICTURE:—Snow Queen: 
Lizzie ‘Thumb: Hansel and Grethel: The 
Metal Pig: Snow White and Red Rose: 
The Frog Prince: The Daisy: Hare and 
the Hedgehogs: Wonderful Musician. 
Marks, 9. 

OcToBER PicTURE :—The Golden Goose: 
Last Dream of the Old Oak : Travelling Com- 
panion: The Enchanted Tree: The Iron 
Chest : Eleven Wild Swans : The Wonderful 
Cabbage : The Little Fir-tree. Marks, 8. 

Total marks, 40. 

As the stories have different names in 
different ‘‘editions” of Grimm and Hans 
Andersen, the awarding of the prizes was 
rather troublesome, but, as the competitors 
will see at once for themselves from the 
number of marks they scored, Uncle Phil 
gave marks whenever ¢he sfory was the right 
one, and did not care about the name. 

From the way in which you have all 
worked, and the number of you who have 
competed, this series of Jumble Pictures has 
evidently been very much liked, and Uncle 
Phil is very glad indeed to know it, for girls 
and boys are all the better for knowing their 
Fairy Tales well. Nobody ever knew nursery 
thymes and fairy tales better than Queen 
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Victoria did, and Queen Alexandra knows 
Hans Andersen and Grimm “by heart.” 
And just think of all the good and great 
men who have written about Fairy Tales and 
written them themselves! 

And now, for the next series of Jumble 
Pictures—to commence in the January 
number—Uncle Phil advises you all to begin 
looking over 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
I am sure it will be of use to you if you do. 


HOW A LINNET BECAME A 
GOLDFINCH 


ONE of Hetty’s goldfinches laid an egg 
one day in its cage, and as the birds had 
always broken the eggs that had been laid 
before, Hetty took it out and put it in 
some cotton-wool in a pill-box. 

Next day she asked the gardener if he 
could show her a good nest to put the egg 
into to get hatched, and he showed her a 
linnet’s nest in a bush in the orchard, which 
was low enough down for Hetty when she 
stood on her garden-stool to look into easily. 
So she got a spoon and with it she very 
carefully put the goldfinch egg into the nest 
with the three linnet’s eggs. Next day there 
was another linnet’s egg in the nest and the 
next day another, so Hetty took out one of 
the linnet’s eggs and gave it to her goldfinch 
and told the linnet that exchange was no 
robbery. 

Well, the linnet sat on the five eggs and 
one day they were all hatched. ‘Then the 
feathers began to come and it was easy to 
see which was the goldfinch, but Hetty, who 
meant to have taken it and brought it up by 
hand for a pet, forgot all about it. So the 
goldfinch grew up with the linnets. 

The first day that he was able to sit on 
the edge of the nest he saw a most beautiful 
thing hanging down from the end of a leaf 
close to his beak. It was all the colours of 
the rainbow, and sparkled gloriously. “That 
must be very good to eat,” he said, and 
stretching out his neck, he tried to peck it 
off the leaf. But he found nothing to catch 
hold of. ‘There was a funny feeling, rather 
a nice feeling, of something going down his 
throat and that was all. Look where he 
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would, he could not see that pretty thing 
lying about anywhere. When the _linnet 
came home he told her about the beautiful 
thing that he had tried to eat and the feeling 
he had all down his throat, and she told him 
that he was a little silly and had only drunk 
up a dewdrop. 

But dewdrop or not he meant to eat every 
one he could get. ‘They were very difficult 
to catch, for although he would go up to it 
as cleverly as ever he could the pretty thing 
was almost certain to vanish just as he 
opened his beak to swallow it. This was, 
of course, very provoking, but he persevered 
uvery morning, and whenever he did catch a 
real beauty he used to tell the old linnets. 
‘They, of course, only laughed at him, but all 
the same when Goldie was sitting one day 
pecking at his wing, the old linnets noticed 
what pretty feathers he was getting, and 
they wondered a good deal about it. Still 
the little bird went on catching beautiful 
dewdrops, and still his feathers went on 
getting more aad more beautiful. 

At last one day, one of the old linnets 
turned round to the other and said, “I'll 
tell you what it is ! He’s a goldfinch! That 
comes from his eating only the prettiest 
dewdrops, and that’s how goldfinches are 
made out of linneis !” 

And one day Golde flew away with all the 
family into a field full of weeds, and there 
were some tall thistles in it and some gold- 
finches flitting and twittering round the 
thistles, and the linnets went and joined 
them, but they all stopped on the ground 
looking for grass seeds, all except Goldie, 
who flew on to the top of a thistle. The 
old linnets saw him do it, and were very 
proud of him, “Why, he’s the best of all 
the young goldfinches there !” they said, and 
they hopped about underneath the thistles, 
keeping one eye turned up to watch and 
admire their beautiful birdie 

All of a sudden there was a loud noise of 
some kind, and the birds all flew up in fright. 
The linnets went one way and the gold- 
finches went the other. And Goldie went 
with the goldfinches ! 

The poor linnets were very sad, but they 
never saw him again. 

All the other birds soon heard the story of 
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the linnet turning inte a goldfinch by eating 
only the dewdrops that had many bright 
colours, and as they all want to be as 
pretty as goldfinches you can see them any 
morning you like, if you’re up early enough, 
hopping about and trying to catch the 
coloured dewdrops. Even the sparrows do 
it. 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY 
(Reflections by a Nursery Sage) 

I pon’r think Humpty-Dumpty had any 
right to be sitting ona wall. He must have 
had a papa and mamma, and, perhaps, he 
had a nurse, and they must all have told him 
that no well-behaved children sit on walls, 
only cats. I don’t even know whether it 
was their own wall that he sate on. Perhaps 
it wasn’t, and this makes it all the worse. 
Besides his shape was not a good one to sit 
on a wall with. It would have been much 
safer for him to have stayed lower down, on 
the ground. He couldn’t have fallen off the 
ground. Even if he fell down on to the 
ground, he could have put out his hands like 
Ido. Little bits of gravel would have got into 
his hands, but Martha gets them all out with 
hot water and a flannel, and a needle, which 
doesn’t hurt if you have tofly. Dumpty 
would not have broken, perhaps, if he had 
fallen like I do. At any rate, they oughtn’t 
to have let him get on to the wall as he 
was. It would have been safer to have hard 
boiled him first. Falling dcesn’t matter so 
much then. I am not nearly so sorry for 
him now as I used to be when I was a baby. 
And I can’t think why the king should have 
taken so much trouble about him. Papa 
says he doesn’t think the king dd bother 
himself, and that the book really only means 
that if he Aad sent all his horses and all his 
men he couldn’t have put Humpty-Dumpty 
together again. Besides horses and soldiers 
are not the right kind of people to put chil- 
dren that have got broken together again. It 
would have been much better if he had sent 
his doctor to do it, or asked papa to send 
round for Doctor James. But in “ Alice 


through the Looking-Glass ” it says that the 
White King did send all his horses and all 
his men, and there isa picture of them going. 
I am glad we have not got such a silly king, 
or queen too. 
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of the Month 


Dr. John Brown's Life of John Bunyan 


NEW edition of the standard life of 
John Bunyan,* by the Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., minister of Bunyan 
Church, Bedford, has just been 
published by Messrs. Isbister and Co., and 
will be welcomed both on account of its 
form and from the fact that much new in- 
formation brought to light in recent years 
has been included. This work, which has 
hitherto been available only in one large 
volume published at 7s. 6d., is now issued in 
two small volumes, bound in limp lambskin, 
at half a crown per volume. Each volume 
contains a phutogravure frontispiece, that in 
the first being a portrait of Bunyan from 
Robert White’s pencil drawing now in the 
Cracherode Collection of the British Museum, 
and in the second a picture of Elstow 
Church, from a drawing by Herbert Railton. 
The volumes are identical in form with Dean 
Plumptre’s “ Dante” and the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke’s “ Tennyson,” published by the same 
firm, and anything more dainty in the way of 
books it is impossible to conceive. 

Dr. Brown’s life of Bunyan is undoubtedly 
the best that has been published, not only 
because it is the latest, but on account of 
the writer’s profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject. The wonderfully clear insight into the 
character of “‘the dreamer” which his bio- 
grapher possesses is manifest in every 
chapter, and one rises from the reading of 
these volumes with the feeling that one 


* “John Bunyan: His Life, Times and Work.” 
By the Rev. John Brown, D.D., Minister of the 
Bunyan Church, Bedford. Two volumes, with 
photogravure frontispiece in each, limp lambskin 
binding, extra gilt lettered, gilt tops, fcap. 8vo. 
Price, each volume, 2s. 6/. net. 


knows John Bunyan intimately. Nothing 
more comprehensive can ever be written, for 
Dr. Brown, with his special qualifications and 
facilities as Bunyan’s successor at the Bed- 
ford Church, has searched in every possible 
place that any record of the author of “* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” or his family could be 
found. 

Sir Walter Scott’s theory that possibly 
John Bunyan was of gipsy race is exploded 
by Dr. Brown, who shows that there is good 
reason for believing that the Bunyans sprang 
from those Northmen who came to us through 
Normandy. In 1219 the form of the name 
was Buignon, an old French word equivalent 
to the modern deigne?, and in Henry VIII.’s 
time the name was found on the other side 
of the Channel, a certain Jehan Bunon having 
been taken prisoner by the Flemings. The 
ancestors of Bunyan can be traced in Bed- 
fordshire as far back as 1199. They seem 
to have settled first of all at Pulloxhill, a 
village about nine miles from Elstow, and 
then to have moved, cne part of the family 
to the south, in the direction of Chalgrave 
and Dunstable, and the other north towards 
Elstow. The various documents quoted by 
Dr. Brown, which mention the Bunyans, and 
trace their history down to the time of the 
great dreamer, are deeply interesting as 
giving a picture of provincial life in England 
far more vivid than the most elaborate treatise 
could be. 

Dr. Brown, unlike many biographers, is 
not content merely to trace his hero’s life 
from birth to death; he goes further, and 
tells of Bunyan’s influence upon succeeding 
generations, and concludes with an exhaustive 
account of the various editions, versions, 
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illustrations, and imitations of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” The number of editions, it 
appears, is legion, and copies of all down to 
our own times, except the seventh and the 
seventeenth, are preserved. Of the first 
edition no single copy was known in 1830, 
when Southey sent forth a new edition of 
*‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” but since then five 
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Architecture and Religion 

THE number of clergymen who realise the 
necessity and advantage of obtaining a 
general knowledge of the principles of archi- 
tecture is rapildly increasing, and, indeed, 
the history of architecture is so largely a 
history of religion that the wonder is that 
the clergy, as a whole, are not better ac- 


Istow Church and Green 
From a drawing by Herbert Railton This illustration reproduced in photogravure forms the 
frontispiece to volume ii. (lambskin edition) of Dr. Brown's Life of Bunyan 


copies have come to light, one of which is in 
the British Museum. The last copy to come 
into the market was sold at Sotheby’s in 
1901 for £1475, and is now in America. 
In addition to hundreds, if not thousands, of 
editions in the English language, “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” has been translated into nearly a 
hundred foreign tongues, ranging from Dutch 
in 1682, French in 1585, and Welsh in 1688, 
to Kisi-Kongo, Accra and Eskimo in 1901, 
and Matabele in 1g0z. A full list of these 
translations is given as an appendix. 

None who admire John Bunyan and his 
great classic, can afford to be without 
Dr. Brown’s Life, which aids so wonderfully 
in understanding the great dreamer’s cha- 
racter. 


quainted with the subject. Undoubtedly 
the best text-book for the amateur as well as 
for the student is Professor Banister Flet- 
cher’s “History of Architecture on the 
Comparative Method” (B. T. Batsford, 
London). This is a rather ‘bulky volume, 
and treats the subject in an exhaustive 
fashion, but it is nevertheless written in such 
a way as to make it valuable to those who 
know little of the science technicaily. 
The evolution of Christian architecture 
as set forth by Professor Fletcher is a most 
interesting study. He shows how that the 


great split between the East and the West 
over the Filiogue controversy, with the sub- 
sequent exclusion of sculptured statues by 
the East, and their inclusion by the West, 
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has vitally affected the architecture of the 
two divisions of Europe. As the East and 
West drifted apart, their architecture deve- 
loped on opposing lines. 
siasm prevailed in the West and was 
manifested in magnificent edifices, these 
down to the thirteenth century being de- 
signed mostly by the clergy, so that archi- 
tecture came to be-+regarded as a sacred 
science. ‘The history and charac- 
teristics of Gothic are fully set 
forth, but perhaps the most inter- 
esting portion of the volume is 
that which deals with the Renais- 
sance. As the author shows, the 
influences which led to the re- 
introduction of classic architecture 
in Europe were different in those 
countries which adopted the Re- 
formation from those which did 
not. In the former the desire to 
break away from Romish influence 
was mainly responsible for the fact 
that in architecture 
proceeded side by side with Re- 
formation in religion ; whilst in 
the latter the example of Italy 
was followed. Italy had built few 
Gothic churches during the Middle 
Ages, and when a revival of 
ecclesiastical architecture took 
place there, classical was the style 
adopted. Professor  Fletcher’s 
work is the most careful and com- 
prehensive of its kind to be found 
in a similar compass, and the com- 
parative method on which it is 
based gives it an added value. 


The Snow Baby 


“THe Snow Basy” (Isbister and Co., 


Religious enthu- 


Renaissance 





Ltd.) is something quite new in the way of 


children’s picture books, and to say that it 
is undoubtedly the best addition that could 
be made to the nursery library is but faint 
praise. The authoress is Mrs. Josephine 
Peary, wife of the well-known Arctic ex- 
plorer, and in the book she tells in simple 
language suited for childfen, but by no 
means too simple to interest grown-ups, the 
story of her daughter, “little Baby Peary,” 
who was born in the Polar regions, and has 
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spent much cf her time among the Eskimos. 
Ah-ni-ghi-to was the name given to little 
Marie Peary by her friends in Greenland, 
and she speedily became a favourite, for 
never before had any of the Eskimos seen a 
white baby. One native woman, after whom 
Ah-ni-ghi-to was named, made her a little 
suit of clothes, all of fur, and how the snow 
child looked in the strange garb may be 


TI. SNOW BABY | 


JSOSEPHINE D. PEARY 


A reduced reproduction of the pretty cover of “ The Snow Baby” 


gathered from the photograph in the centre 
of the cover, which we reproduce here. 

When taken to her home in America, a 
little Eskimo girl accompanied her, and the 
wonder of this child of the North at the 
sights she saw form very amusing reading. 
The book has every merit. It is not only 
highly entertaining and interesting, but it is 
instructive, has the advantage of being quite 
true, is most prettily tound, and contains 
nearly a hundred beautifully executed photo- 
graphs of Ah-ni-ghi-to, her mother, and her 
Uskimo friends. 
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II. Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 
with a double object. In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. In the 
second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


The Living Church 
By Canon Hensley Henson 


REMEMBER that the Church is not a cast- 
iron, unalterable system, but a living body 
of Christ, and that the condition of life is 
continual change. A dead stone can abide 
unaltered through endless ages, but a living 
tree is never quite the same from one year 
to another. ‘The arrangements for the 
worship of the Church must necessarily 
reflect this changing aspect of the Church’s 
life. We cannot tie down the Church of 
our own time to the system of some former 
age. ‘The Christian Society had its problems 
then which it tried to solve as best it could: 
and we have our problems now, quite 
different problems, which we in our turn 
must solve. ‘Then and now the Church 
has access to the same Divine resources. 
The Holy Spirit is not less present in our 
midst than He was in the midst of our 
fathers. Our responsibilities are the same ; 
our action is as free ; our authority as great. 

(From a sermon preached in St. Margaret's Church, 

Westminster, from the text Revelation, xxi. 22) 


Peace with God 
By Dr. Alexander Maclaren 


WuatT a man needs for peace is, that his 
relations with God should be set right, that 
his own nature should be drawn into one, 
and harmonised with itself, and that his 
relations with men should also be rectified. 
For the first of these, we know that it is 
‘the Christ that died,” that is the means by 
which the alienation and the enmity of heart 
between us and God can be swept away. 
For the second of them, we know that the 
only way by which this anarchic common- 
wealth within myself can be brought into 
harmony and order, and its elements pre- 
vented from drawing apart from one another, 
is that the whole man shall be bowed before 
God in submission to His will. The heart 
is like some stormy sea, tossed and running 
mountains high, and there is only one voice 
that can say to it, “ Peace; be still,” and 


that is the voice of God in Christ. There 
is only one power that, like the white moon 
in the nightly sky, can draw the heaped 
waters round the whole world after itself, 
and that is the power of Christ in His 
Cross and Spirit which brings the disobe- 
dient heart into submission, and unites the 
discordant powers in the liberty of a common 
service. 

(From a sermon preached at Union Chapel, Manchester, 

from the text, Hebrews xiii. 20) 


Life’s Secret 
By Archdeacon Sinclair 

THE Lord says to us, “ He that willeth 
to do the will of My Father, he shall 
know of the doctrine.” There we find the 
secret of life—patient faithfulness to the 
light we have, with a determination to 
follow its guidance, and an_ unspeakable 
resolve to obey the will of God where He 
has spoken clearly. What is that will? It 
is not far to seek. It is easy to explain, to 
eye, and to hand. It is to love God, the 
ideal and essence of all that is best and 
most beautiful, and to love men who have 
been made in His own image, the nearest 
representative of His nature that we can 
realise. Self-control in regard to God, un- 
selfishness, purity, and kindness in regard to 
men. Surely that is a light yoke, an easy 
burden. The more we follow this Divine 
counsel the more surely our works tell us 
that the doctrine which our Lord proclaimed 
is true. 


(From a sermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral from 
the text, 2 Timothy i. 12) 


The Importance of a Sure Foundation 
By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon 

WHATEVER is or is not seen to, the 
foundations must be sure. God forbid that 
any one of us should build—for we are all 
builders—on anything but a sure foundation. 
I tell you, friends, that the structure which is 
upreared is not the main matter. It may be 
as ornamental and as beautiful as skill and 
art can make it; but unless it is well 











grounded and deeply founded, the ruin will 

be only the greater, and the disappointment 

the sorer, because the structure has been so 

beautiful to gaze upon. 

(From a sermon preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
from the text, St. Luke vi. 46-49) 


In Lebanon 
By the Bishop of Ripon 

OveR and over again it has been said 
thought ripens in solitude, character in 
the busy world. So true is it. Do you 
want character to grow? I do not think 
your character will grow simply by living in 
the busy world, unless you are able at times 
to retire from it, as it were, and have your 
little sanctuary moments upon the Lebanon. 
Like the artist who wishes to paint his 
picture truly, you must sometimes go toa 
distance from your easel to judge of it in 
its due proportion. Character loses its pro- 
portion from being continually in one 
atmosphere. So, to come down from your 
Lebanon into the busy world, and test your 
theories in life, is to find that your character 
grows by the strenuous necessity of exerting 
your judgment and exercising your will. 
Live amongst your fellow men that you may 
exercise that, and that you may test judg- 
ment, live also upon the sunny heights where 
the sunlight of God falls, in order that you 
may have the warm, affectionate, glowing 
interest in things that take away from ycu 
the meanness and selfishness in your lives. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Saviour’s Church, 

Southwark, from the text, 1 Kings v. 14) 


Crucified with Christ 

By the Rev. J, Campbell Morgan 

I want to say, and especially to Christian 
young people and others, that if we insist 
upon the cross, it is always in remembrance 
of the fact that through it*Christ Himself 
passed to resurrection. I am a little weary 
of hearing men talk about the cross they 
bear for Christ’s sake. I am a little tired of 
hearing the saints tell how much they gave 
up for Him. Oh, men and women, when 
you tell what you gave up to serve the Lord 
Christ, tell what He gave you also. We 
linger too much around the cross as to its 
pain, but the rough and rugged cross of the 
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world’s Redeemer is resplendent with the 
light that is breaking on it all the while from 
the larger light that stretches out beyond. 


(From a sermon preached at the City Temple, from the 
text, Galations ii. 20) 


God in History 
By the Bishop of Stepney 


I NEED not pause to point out that the 
fear of God is not any slavish terror. It is 
more akin to reverence: it is the reverent 
recollection of the Being of God and of 
His claim upon the whole of human life. 
We are apt sometimes to think that the 
Hand of God can be seen only in special 
movements of the soul and that it is removed 
from the control of the ordinary life of busi- 
ness or of politics. That is a way of thinking 
that expresses itself in the current division 
between secular and sacred things. But if 
it is true that the pressure of God’s hand is 
not so obvious, when we pass outside the 
region of His influence upon the spirit, yet 
no Christian for a moment can doubt that 
that hand is there. The Old Testament is 
given us very largely as a lesson that God 
teaches men by national events. We are to 
read His mind and know His will by the 
way in which the public life of the people is 
shaped ; and as He sent His prophets, surely 
to-day He would send His preachers, and try 
to interpret to men that speech of God in 
the events of history. 

(From a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, from 
the text, 1 St. Peter ii. 17) 


The Strength of Christianity 
By Dr. James Stalker 


THERE can be no doubt that, ever since 
He was crucified on Calvary, Jesus Christ 
has commanded the love of tens of 
thousands in every generation, and that 
the strength of Christianity at any time is 
accuratcly measured by the number of those 
who love Him, and the intensity with which 
they do so. If the question be asked, 
‘‘ What is a Christain?” many answers could 
doubtless be given ; but is any of them more 
to the point than this: “A Christian is one 
who loves Christ” ? 


(From a sermon preached in St. Matthew's United Free 
Church, Glasgow, on the subject of ‘* Love.” 








The Third Quarterly Prize Competition 


Award of Prizes 


The answers to the October group of 
Puzzles are here given :— 

I, DISINTEGRATED VERSES.—(1) In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth. Genesis i. 1. 

(2) The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not 
want. Psalm xxiil. 1. 

(3) So the last shall be first and the first 
last ; for many be called, but few chosen. 
Matthew xx. 16. 

(4) That whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
John iii. 15. 

II. Sunpay Acrostic.—DATHAN, ABIRAM. 
Lights: DalmanuthA (Mark vill. ro) ; 
AbinadaB (1 Sam. xxxi. 2); Tatnal (Ezra 
v. and vi.); HazoR (Josh. xi. 13); AsA 
(2 Chron. xiv. 1); NahuM. 


III. Bur_tt-up Brst—E Names.—MErab, 
RePHIdim, NeBO, SHETH. Mephibo- 
sheth. 


(2) JOsiah, CHErith, OBED. Jochobed. 

(3) PerSla, SEbat, BeRA.  Sisera. 

(4) HeBER, VashNI, LaodiCEa. Ber- 
nice. 

There was unfortunately a misprint of 
* for 2 in the second “light” of No. 3 
of the Built-up Bible Names. It being 
likely that some competitors were prevented 
by this from arriving at a correct solution of 
this particular puzzle, the Editor has decided 
on treating this Built-up Name as non- 
existent, thus placing all competitors on the 
same footing. 

The Third Quarterly competition having 
ended with the October puzzles, the awards 
have now been made. The highest possible 
number of marks obtainable by any com- 
petitor was 155. Fourteen have succeeded 
in attaining to this desirable maximum, as 
follows :— 

“ Ash Grove,” T. H. Killingbeck, Llwyn 
On, Abbey Road, Llangollen; “ Boiled 
Rice,” M. J. Wood, 10 Limes Road, 
Folkestone ; “ Dalmakerran,” Hugh Rodger, 
4 Tower Road West, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; 
“ Highlander,” A. Clark, Druim, Rangemeke 
Road, Inverness; “Juanita,” A. F. J. 


Colchester, 40 St. Augustine’s Avenue, South 
Croydon; “ Maori,” J. Harold Spurgeon, 
14 Macaulay Road, Clapham, S.W.; 
“ Pomegranate,” Annie B. Gifford, Togher 
House, Hollymount, Co. Mayo; “ Piora,” 
H. Margaret Eccles, The Elms, Lower 
Darwen, Lancs. ; “ Pill Box,” Ethelwyn §, 
Bentall, Bankside, Farnham, Surrey; 
“ Renmark,” E. Rosa Parbury, Felixstowe 
House, Bexhill-on-Sea; “Ruth Vaughan,” 
E.M. Pearson, Rathforke, Donegal, Ireland ; 
“Tutus in Undis,” B. M. C. Wood, Gt. 
Ponton Rectory, Grantham ; “ The Graces,” 
Ella Baily, The Rectory, Ryton-on-Tyae ; 
“ Vindolana,” George Hurrell, 147 Grey 
Street, North Shields. 

As is usual in cases where a large number 
of competitors tie for the first prize, the 
three prizes have been grouped together, and 
divided between these fourteen, giving them 
11s. 8d. each. 

The following were very close to the 
winners, having obtained 150 marks each, 
and are therefore deserving of honourable 
mention : 

Alsace, Althea, Hertusa, Ahtreb, Bobs, 


3eck, Belfastienses, Cigito, Excalibur, 
Fern, Four-leaved Shamrock, Greenfinch, 


Gipsey, Hope, Hajji Baba, Karen-happuch, 
La Cote dAzur, Littlejohn, Macaroon, 
Max, Pickwick, Petronilla, Plumas, Sum- 
mapetens, Surplice, School Boy, Tiglath- 
Pileser. 

And the following obtained 145 marks: 

Aston, Blebo, Eébé, Bumpstead, Ffrang- 
con, H. F. B., Irene, Mesp, Marlow, 
Opal, Pipatee, Speranza, Sayonara, Sweet- 
pea, ‘Tweedside, Wallaroo, Wallflower, 
Zodiac. 

The remainder, arranged in alphabetical 
order according to their pseudonyms, with 
the number of marks obtained, will be found 
amongst the advertisement pages as usual. 


The Year's Puzzles 


For purposes of future reference we give 
here the solutions in order of months of all 
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the puzzles which have been set during the 
present year : : 
January 

I. PicrurE PuzzLtes—(t) Judea; (2) 
Nebo ; (3) Sidon ; (4) Ephesus ; (5) Galilee; 
(6) Palestine ; (7) Shiloh ; (8) Tarsus. 

II. SuNpAY AcrostTic.—INGRAM, LOoN- 
pon. Lights: IshmaeL (Gen. xv. 16); NechO 
(Jer. xlvi. 2) ; Gath-RimmoN (Josh. xix. 45) ; 
Ramoth-GileaD (1 Kings iv. 13); AbednegO 
(Dan. iii. 29) ; MemucaN (Esther i. 16). 

III. Dictionary PuzzLeE.— Words in 
Chancel. — Winners: “ Ravensbury,” 69 
words, ro marks. “ Roger,” 66 words, 
5 marks. (Proper names are not counted, 
nor are words speiled alike counted as 
different.) 


February 

I. PicruRE Puzz_rs.—(1) Doeg; (2) 
Milcah ; (3) Olympas ; (4) Iram; (5) Ash- 
bel ; (6) Moloch ; (7) Jacob ; (8) Kittim. 

II. Sunpay Acrostic.—Davip, PSALM. 
Lights : DeeP (Psalm cvii. 24) ; AssoS (Acts 
xx. 13); VajezathA (Esth. ix. 9); IgaL 
(Num. xiii. 7); DiadeM (Isaiah xxviii. 5). 

III. Transposep Trext.—‘‘ They shall 
sveak of the glory of Thy kingdom and 
alk of Thy Power.” (Psalm exlv. 2.) 


March 

I. Buriep Bist—E Names.—Ami, Heth, 
Dan, Nob, Sheal, Achan, Tob, Oren, Eri, 
Peor, Shem, Eve, Tola, Elon, Eran. (Note. 
—To these 15 many competitors discovered 
that “Eli” was to be added, which the 
Puzzle Editor himself had failed to notice. 
The total of 15 marks was given to all who 
found 15 names. No more than 15 marks 
were allowed in any case. ‘“ Mene” was not 
allowed as a proper name. 

II]. Droppep Letrers.—(1) Hiram— 
Iram—Ram—Am—M. (2) Keros—Eros— 
Ros—Os—S. 

III. Sunpay Acrostic.—Savu_ or Tarsus. 
Lights: ScapegoaT (Lev. xvi. 22); AsA 
{1 Kings xv. 10); UproaR (Mark xiv. 2) ; 
LeviteS (Num. viii. 24); OrmolU ; FigS 
(2 Kings xx. 7). 

IV. NumMBERED TExT.—“ For the Son of 
Man is not come to destroy. men’s lives, but 
to save them” (Acts ix. 56). 
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V. TExT ANAGRAM.—Swear not at all” 
(Matt. v. 34). 
VI. Picture Puzz_es.—(1) Menasses ; 
(2) Hadad ; (3) Caesar ; (4) Hattie. 


April 

I. PicturE Puzz_es.—(1) wilboa; (2) 
Endor ; (3) Dagon; (4) Patmos ; (5) Korite; 
(6) Pecod. 

II. Sunpay Acrostic.—SA.ispury Ca- 
THEDRAL. Lights: SceptiC, A (or AlphA); 
LoT, IrijaH (Jer. xxxviii. 13); SentencE ; 
3aldheaD (2 Kings ii. 23); UR (Gen. xi. 
28); RhodA (Acts xii. 13); YelL (Jer. li. 
35). 

May 

I.SunDay ACRosTIC.—MIRACLE, PARABLE. 
Lights : MaP, IndiA (Esther i. 1) ; RobbeR 
(John xviii. 40); *ArmeniA (2 Kings xix. 
37, and Isaiah xxxvii. 38); CaleB (Num. 
xxvi. 65) ; LemueL (supposed to be Solomon, 
Prov. xxxi. 1); EdomitE (1 Chron. xviii. 13). 

* As there was confusion in the wording 
of this light, alternatives have been allowed 
for it. 

Il. NumBeRED TExtT.—“ For God hath 
not appointed us to wrath, but to obtain 


salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(1 Thess. v. 9). 
III. Picroria, Texts.—(1) “All His 


saints are in Thy hands ” (Deut. xxxiil. 3). 

(2) “ Let us not be weary in well-doing ” 
(Gal. vi. 9). 

(3) “Fear not, I am the first and the 
last” (Rev. i. 17). 

(4) “ When I am weak then am I strong” 
(2 Cor. xii. 10). 


June 

I. SuNDAY ACROSTIC.—JONAH, MICAH. 
Lights: JehoiakiM (2 Kings xxiii. 34); 
OthnI (1 Chron. xxvi. 7); NomadiC: AsA 
(1 Kings xv. 23); HeatH (Jeremiah xvii. 6). 

II. BrpticaL NAME CHARADES. — (1) 
Taphath ; (2) Amram ; (3) Shammoth. 

III. Droprep LetTtTers.—(1) Jashen— 
ashen—shen—hen—en—n. (2) Sarid—arid 
—rid—id—d. 

IV. PicroriaL Texts.—(1) “What is 
man, that. Thou art mindful of him?” 
(Psalm viii. 4) 
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(2) “ According to your faith be it unto 
you” (Matt. ix. 29). 
. (3) “Be not contormed to this world ” 
(Rom. xii). 

(4) ‘‘ Fear not, little flock” (Luke xii. 
32). 


August 

I. PicrortaL Texts.—(1) “I do set my 
bow in the cloud ” (Gen. ix. 13). (2) “ Con- 
sider how great things He hath done for 
you” (1 Sam. xii, 24). (3) “Speak; for 
thy servant heareth” (1 Sam. iii. ro). 
(4) “I will not leave you comfortless” 
(John xiv. 18). (5) “I will trust in the 
covert of thy wings” (Ps. lvi. 4). (6) “ His 
name shall be in théir foreheads” (Rev. 
xxii. 4). 

II. Sunpay Acrostic.—BENAIAH, KAB- 
ZEEL (2 Sam, xxiii. 20). Lights: BalaK 
(Num. xxii. and xxiii.); EzrA (Nehem. viii. 
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1-8); NoB (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6, xxi 9-19; 
AmoZ (Isaiah i. 1); IsraelitE (John i. 47); 
AbilenE (Luke iii. 1); HazaeL (2 Kings 
Vili. 10-15). 
September 

I. PicrortaL Texts.—(1) ‘ Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock” (Rev. iii. 20). 
(2) * Whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell 
safely ” (Prov. i. 33). (3) “Lay hold upon 
the hope set before us ” (Heb. vi. 19). (4) 
“ Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow” (St. Matt. vi. 28). 


II. Sunpay Acrostic.—E.isHa, NAa- 
MAN. Lights: EgloN (Judges iii.); LydiA 


(Acts xvi. 14, 15); ImlA (2 Chron. xviii. 
7-26); ShecheM (1 Kings vii. 1-15); 
HosannA (Matt. xxi. 9); AchaN (J oshua 
Viii.). 

III. 


CHaARADES.—A-big-ail. 
Do-than. 


Mat-thew. 


Ha-man, 
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The Education Bill 


IMPORTANT developments in the pro- 
gress of the Education Bill have to be 
recorded this month. On November Ir, 
Mr. Balfour moved a resolution for the 
closuring by compartments of the Com- 
mittee discussion of the Bill, and although 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman proposed 
an amendment against the motion, this 
was defeated by 284 to 152. Six Unionists, 
including Mr. Chaplin, voted against the 
Government. While there appear no 
signs of the Nonconformist opposition 
weakening, a strongly hostile party has 
arisen in the Church, whose members 
express the greatest discontent at the 
modifications introduced and concessions 
granted by the Government. The dis- 
satisfaction had existed for some time past, 
but it was brought to a head by the Govern- 
ment’s acceptance, on the last day of 
October, of an amendment brought for- 
ward by Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, M.P. for 
Newport, Salop. The gallant Colonel 
moved that ‘‘ Religious instruction shall be 
given in a public elementary school not 
provided by the local education authority, 
in accordance with the tenor of the provi- 
sions (if any) of the trust deed relating 
thereto, and shall be under the control of 
the managers.”” The object was to put a 
stop to one-man control and paralyse the 
power of those extreme-minded men who 
had abused their privileges in the past. 
The amendment would secure to the laity 
of the Church a voice on the religious 


instruction of the schools. 
XXXI-65 








A Clerical Revolt 


Lorp HvucGu Cercit challenged the 
amendment, but it was carried by a 
majority of 170. A large section of the 
Church at once took up the cry and has 
since been pouring forth a torrent of 
hostile criticism. The organ of the ad- 
vanced clerical party, the Church Times, 
headed a leading article, ‘‘ The Bill for 
the Destruction of Church Schools,” and 
numbers of clergymen have written 
threatening to close their schools if the 
amendment goes through. But it is not 
only by irresponsible clerics and the ritual- 
istic press that the hostility is manifested, 
for Dr. Gore, Bishop of Worcester, has 
declared that the provision is intoler- 
able, that ‘“‘the fundamental principle 
of Episcopacy is at stake,” and that 
‘““we cannot support the Bill as long as 
Colonel Kenyon-Slanev’s amendment re- 
mains in it.” The Bishops of London 
and Rochester, equally opposed to any 
interference with the functions of the 
clergy, convened a demonstration at the 
Royal Albert Hall on November 14, at 
which, while it was urged that the Bill 
should still be supported, resolutions were 
passed insisting upon the right of clergy 
and ministers “to give and superintend 
religious instruction in the schools of their 
own respective denominations.” 


Canon Henson and the Bishops 


Ir should be understood, however, that 
Churchmen are by no means unanimous 
in condemning the Bill in its modified form, 
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Writing to the Times, Canon Hensley 
Henson said : 

‘ The fallacy of Bishop Gore’s reasoning 
consists in his tacit assumption that the 
State school lies within the sphere of the 
parish priest’s official teaching. What is 
true of the parish church is assumed to be 
true of the State school. But this identity 

precisely what we are required to sacri- 
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is, as I have shown, by a threefold guaran- 
tee. We cannot now claim to resume the 
old position of independence. Only two 
courses are honourably open tous. Either 
we must accept the unification of the 
national system under guarantees that our 
denominational teaching is secured, or we 
must repudiate the Bill and close our 
schools. We cannot retain the old ecclesi- 
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The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, who is visiting our South African Colonies to study 
important questions on the spot 


uce in the interest of educational efficiency, 
and in return for relief from a heavy 
financial responsibility. We have stipu- 
lated that the religious interest, for which 
we contended under so many difficulties, 
should be secured in the Bill. Secured it 


astical 
ditions.”’ 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Tour 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has created a pre- 
cedent, and, as most people believe, a good 


monopoly under the new con- 




















one, by determining to visit South Africa 
in his official capacity and make a tour of 
the various colonies there. According to 
the official announcement, he will ‘ ex- 
amine on the spot the problems presented 
by the termination of the war and the 
settlement of affairs in the new colonies,” 
and will confer with the representatives of 
all the different interests concerned and con- 
sider their views as to future policy. The 
King expressed a wish that Mr. Chamberlain 
should make his journey to South Africa 
in a warship, and the first-class armoured 
cruiser Good Hope, 14,100 tons, has been 
placed at the disposal of the Colonial 
Secretary by the Admiralty. The route 
selected is vid the Suez Canal and Durban. 

Mr. Chamberlain referred in the House 
of Commons on November 5 to his tour, 
and said he was going to South Africa with 
an open mind and with the firm deter- 
mination to learn for himself. He had a 
great belief in the future, and desired to 
forget the past and bring together the 
kindred people in one Great Africa under 
the British flag. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
Colonial Secretary’s decision to visit the 
Colonies was the monster non-party 
banquet given in his honour at Birming- 
ham on November 17. + 
The Lord Mayor’s Banquet 

Mr. BALFourR referred to the tour in his 
speech at the Lord Mayor of London’s 
banquet on November 10, and highly 
eulogised his colleague. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
administration of the Colonial Office was, 
he said, by far the greatest in British 
history. The Colonies should know that 
the Mother Country had sent out the 
ablest of her sons to deal personally with 
problems in which the Mother Country 
and her Colonies were alike interested. 

Of our foreign relations, Mr. Balfour had 
little to say, but after dealing with matters 
concerning China, where friction is said to 
have occurred over the evacuation, by the 
Powers, of Shanghai, the Premier made 
the important statement: ‘I believe that 
every Great Power in Europe is not only 
desirous of peace, but is firmly resolved 
that peace shall be maintained.” 
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The Kaiser’s Visit 


Ir was curious, that the 


however, 
Kaiser’s visit to King Edward should 
synchronise with the announcement of 


differences between Great Britain and 
Germany over the Shanghai evacuation. 
According to the Pekin correspondent of 
the Times, Germany made one of her con- 
ditions to the agreement that China should 
promise not to grant to any one Power 
“ preferential advantage, political, mili- 
tary, maritime, or economic,in the Yangtse 
Valley.” Such a demand could only 
be directed against Great Britain, whose 
‘sphere of influence’ has always been 
the Yangtse Valley. Germany, how- 
ever, is said to have withdrawn her con- 
dition, though whether this is a result of 
the Kaiser’s visit is not known. 

His Imperial Majesty arrived at Sheer- 
ness on the morning of November 8, and 
almost immediately proceeded to Shorn- 
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Sir.Marcus Samuel, the New Lord Mayor of 
London 
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The Kaiser inspecting the rst Royal Dragoons in a heavy downpour of rain. 


Lord Roberts is with the Kaiser 


cliffe, where, dressed as their Colonel, he 
inspected the 1st Royal Dragoons in 
a blinding rain-storm, and afterwards 
lunched at the officers’ mess. At Sand- 
ringham the greeting of the two sove- 
reigns was very cordial. On Sunday 
both sovereigns attended Sandringham 
Church, and the succeeding days were 
spent in pheasant and duck shooting. 
The Emperor afterwards visited the Ear] 
of Lonsdale at Lowther Castle, and Lord 
Rosebery at Dalmeny. 

It is believed that the meeting of the 
sovereigns is not altogether unconnected 
with a proposal to unite the German 
Crown Prince in marriage with an English 
Princess, probably Princess Alice of Albany. 
The Somali Campaign 

Not many people were aware that any- 
thing like an important campaign was in 
progress in Somaliland until the Foreign 
Office published a telegram from the 
British Vice-Consul at Berbera, announc- 
ing a reverse to Colonel Swayne’s column, 
necessitating its retreat from Mudug 
to Bohotle. Haji Muhammad Abdullah, 
generally known as the “ Mad” Mullah, 
was regarded in this country as little better 
than a fugitive since his defeat at Burao 
last year. He had, however, collected a 
force of nearly twenty thousand men, of 
whom about a fifth were armed with rifles. 
With these he attacked the British force in 
the thick bush on or about October 16, and 
although three times beaten off, succeeded 
in compelling our troops to retreat with 
the loss of Colonel Phillips, Captain Angus, 
and fifty men killed, a hundred wounded, 
including Captain Howard and Lieut. 
Everett, and severe losses among the 
transport and riding camels. The Mullah 
is supposed to have been advised in his 
operations by a European adventurer, an 
ex-officer of the Austrian army. 

Colonel Swayne, who is ill, is being re- 
called to England, andwill act temporarily as 
adviser to the Foreign Office, whilst General 
Manning will lead the expedition against 
the ‘“Mad” Mullah which is now being 
organised. The fresh troops to engage in 
the campaign are the Ist and 2nd battalions 
of the King’s African Rifles, with the Sikh 
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and Soudanese detachments from 
the 3rd and 4th battalions, and some 
Indian troops have also been sent 
from Bombay. It is doubtful, 
however, if this expedition will be 
able to start before the New Year. 








King Edward’s Procession through 
London 

On October 25 the King, accom- 
panied by the Queen and members 
of the royal family, made his long- 
postponed progress through the 
City and South London, lunching 
en route with the Lord Mayor at 
the Guildhall. The weather was as 
favourable as could be expected for 
the time of year, but the spectacle 
was by no means so brilliant as it 
would have been in June, for not 
only were the Indian and Colonial 
troops absent, but the troops lining 
the route wore their dark cloaks. 

On the following morning (Sun- 
day) the King and Queen again 
went to the City, to attend the 
solemn Thanksgiving Service in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for his Maiesty’s 
recovery. 

The King has promised to open 











7 : The Route covered by Colonel Swayne’s expedition against ‘the 
the new wing of the London Hos- “Mad” Mullah in Somaliland. Bohotle is the ple-e to 


pital just completed. which the force retreated 
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Men of the and battalion King’s African Rifles, who will form pait of the new expedition against 
the “Mad” Mullah 
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Dean Fremantle’s Address 
CoNSIDERABLE consternation was caused 

in Church circles at the end of October by 

the report of an address delivered before 
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resurrection, the ‘Dean could not look upot. 
it as a violation of natural law. The 
preaching of the resurrection in later times 
was as a spiritual existence. The account 





Friendly Somalis armed with Snider rifles 


the Churchmen’s Union by the Dean of 
Ripon on “ Natural Christianity.” In 
the report, Dr. Freemantle was made to 
declare that “ they were met on the thres- 
hold of two gospels by what seemed a 
prodigy, the birth of Christ from a virgin. 
His own belief was that they ought to 
leave that out {of account, because, apart 
from the first two chapters of St. Matthew 
and the first two chapters of St. Luke, 
the virgin birth wasabsolutely non-existent 
in the New Testament.” 

With regard to miracles, Dr. Fremantle 
was reported as asking ‘‘ whether it was 
irreverent to believe that Christ Himself 
made a distinction between what modern 
science would have recognised as death, and 
forms of swooning and hysteria, and that 
when He bade His disciples to heal the 
sick and raise the dead He was speaking 
of what would be accepted as possible by 
the scientific men of to-day? As to the 


all said that ‘ He was invisible save to the 
eye of faith.’ ” 


General Con iemnation 


NATURALLY such statements on the part 
of a high dignitary of the Church, appearing 
in the ordinary daily newspapers, attracted 
widespread attention, and when no 
denial or qualification was forthcoming, 
other eminent ecclesiastics expressed their 
opinions freely. The Dean of Gloucester 
wrote: ‘I .utterly dissent from Dean 
Fremantle’s assumptions and conclusions. 
They are, if accurately reported, at vari- 
ance with the teaching of all Catholic 
schools of thought in every age and among 
all nations,” whilst in a telegram Canon 
Knox Little said: “1 hope Dean Fre- 
mantle has been misrepresented. The 
words attributed to him are deplorable. A 
Christianity without the Virgin birth, 
without miracles, without the resurrection, 

















is not Christianity at all. Such utterances 
are inconsistent with the position of any 
Christian man, much more of one divinely 
commissioned to teach and a dignitary of 
the Church of England. These scandalous 
heresies are only crude revivals of the 
earlier and now exploded German rational- 
ism.” 

But the most important pronouncement 
was that of the Bishop of London, who, 
preaching at Christ’s Church, Harrow 
Road, declared: ‘I entirely repudiate, on 
behalf of the Church of London, the teach- 
ing about miracles which is said to have 
been given within the last fortnight in this 
diocese. I say, ‘said to have been given,’ 
as it is obviously unfair to judge an utter- 
ance by a short compresséd account in a 
newspaper. If such teaching is correctly 
reported, I repudiate it in the name of the 
Christian Church.” 

Day after day passed and the Dean of 
Ripon made no statement. The con- 
demnation became more general, and 
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practically the whole of the Anglican Press 
denounced the Dean’s address and de- 
manded an expianation, or at any rate the 
publication in full of the address, so that 
the actual words used by the Dean might 
be known. 


A Belated Explanation 


AT last,on November 12,a telegram from 
Dr. Fremantle was published in which he 
said, ‘“‘ Reports absolutely untrustworthy 
and misleading.” This was followed by a 
long letter toa Ripon newspaper, also pub- 
lished in the Guardian. The Dean declared 
that the reporter “chose out just the 
things which might, when dissevered from 
their context, rightly cause alarm. He did 
not give the other side of them, which was 
expressed in the paper.” With regard 
to the Virgin birth, Dr. Fremantle says 
that, though the fact that this “is never 
mentioned in the New Testament, exe 
cept in the first two chapters of Sts 
Matthew and St. Luke, and that it was 
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The Visit of the King and Queen to the City and, South London on October 25. Their Majesties 


{in the Strand 
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Dean Fremantle, whose recent address on Natural 
Christianity created a great commotion in 
ecclesiastical circles 





possibly other cases might be similarly 
accounted for.” 

The general opinion seems to be that 
the “‘explanation”’ is too vague to be 
satisfactory, and on all hands the Dean is 
being asked to publish his address in full. 
As a matter of fact, the newspapers are 
declaring that the original condensed 
report was seen and passed by the Dean 
before publication. His earlier utterances 
are now being quoted from, and although 
the use by Dr. Fremantle of such expres- 
sions as “ God may be considered rather 
after the analogy of Force or Law” has 
been known to theologians for a long time 
past, the general public are astounded by 
what they have learnt of beliefs in high 
places during this controversy. 


The All-British Cable 


AT three o'clock on the morning of 
October 31, according to Fiji time, the two 
sections of the All-British cable joining 
Australia with England, that have been 
nearing completion, were united at Suva, 
Fiji, and the first message sent was one of 
congratulation to the King. The entire 
globe is now girdled by a British cable. 











not a part of 
the Creed of 
Nicea, make it of 
less authority,” 
yet ‘the accounts 
might be  under- 
stood without any 
violation of bio- 
logical law.”’ 

“As to the 
‘mighty works’ of 
our Lord,’ con- 
tinues the Dean, 
‘““in some cases we 
could see them to 
be instances of the 
power of a Majestic 
Presence and Per- 
-onality over 
weakened and hys- 
terica. frames and 





How the new All-British Cable girdles half the globe. The old Great Eastern 
Telegraph Company’s lines go the other way round, and so the 
whole earth is now encompassed by a British cable 
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Suva, Fiji, where the two ends of the All-British Cable were joined, and whence a%congratulatory}) 
message was sent to King Edward 


A Missionary Murdered in Morocco 

THE leanings of the Sultan of Morocco . 
towards European civilisation are not 
shared by his people. Foreigners are hated, 
and the murder of a missionary at 
Fez on October 17, Mr. D. J. Cooper, 
belonging to the North Africa Mission, 
has made manifest to European settlers 
the danger in which they at present stand. 
The murderer was executed by order of 
the Sultan. 





Atiack upon King Leopold 

WuiLeE the King of the Belgians was 
returning from Church on November 15, 
an attempt upon his life was made by an 
Italian anarchist named Rubino. The 
miscreant fired at the wrong carriage how- 
ever, and fortunately wounded nobody, 
although the Grand Marshal had his face 
scratched by the broken glass of the 
window. 
Obituary 

THE deaths of the month include_Field- 
Marshal Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
and Mr. G. A. Henty, the well-known writer Mr. D. J. Cooper, the missionary who was recentl7 
of boys’ stories. murder®d outside the mosque at Fez 
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The Passing of the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes 

AFTER fighting against his long and severe 
illness with apparent success, the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes was, on November 17, at- 
tacked suddenly with apoplexy, and passed 
away within an hour and a half of the first 
seizure. The news came as a terrible shock, 
for that very afternoon he had attended at 
the opening of the autumn meetings of the 
Christian Conference at Sion College, and on 
the previous evening, Sunday, the famous 
preacher had addressed a vast concourse of 
people at St. James’s Hall, with almost his old 
fire and eloquence. ‘There were no signs 
apparent on either occasion of any immi- 
nent breakdown, and even the distinguished 
preacher himself gave no indication that he 
anticipated anything untoward. 


His Recent Illnesses 

3uT although Mr, Hughes, after his re- 
turn from Switzerland, appeared to his con- 
gregation to have recovered his old vigour, 
such was not really the case. I myself saw 
him littke more than a month ago, and he 
was then looking sadly changed from the old 
days at Brixton Hill and the first dozen 
years or so of the West London Mission, 
when he was full of fire and held his great 
audiences spellbound so long as he liked to 
preach. I went to ask him if he would 
undertake certain literary work which I knew 
would be most congenial to him. Mr. 
Hughes expressed his longing desire to do 
the work, but with a weariness which shocked 
me, declined on the ground that it would be 
a physical impossibility. His doctor had 


told him that he must rest for at least another 
year. The following week he had an attack 
of influenza, and although Mr. Hughes ap- 
peared to have recovered from this, there is 
no doubt that the illness following upon his 
previous .collapse had undermined his con- 
stitution far more than was supposed, and 
laid him open to the attack of apoplexy. 


Early Days 

Mr. HuGues was born at Carmarthen in 
1847, his father, a surgeon, being a local 
magnate held in high estimation by all who 
knew him. When the young Hugh, as a 
scholar at Swansea, wrote to his father, “I 
think I ought to be a Wesleyan minister,” 
his parent replied, ‘*I1 would rather that you 
should be a Wesleyan minister than Lord 
Chancellor.” And so, after attending a 
course of lectures at University College, 
London, and studying at the Wesleyan 
Methodist Theological College at _ Rich- 
mond, he became a local preacher, and 
finally entered the ministry. Strange as it 
may seem, in his youthful days Mr. Hughes 
was opposed to all that is characteristic of 
‘“revivalism ” in preaching, but when he was 
appointed to Dover he soon changed his 
opinion and, his style of delivering the 
Gospel message, and as a result of his first 
sermon there were twenty conversions. “The 
result of that sermon,” said Mr. Hughes 
afterwards, “settled the whole course of my 
life. It sent me at once on evangelistic 
lines.” 


A Sermon that Cleared a Debt 
AFTER Dover, the young preacher went 
to Brighton, and thence to Tottenham, East 














Dulwich, and Oxford. It was while at Ox- 
ford that his name came so prominently 
before Methodists a!l over the world. The 
Wesleyan Mission Society was heavily in 
debt, and at a breakfast meeting Mr. Hughes 
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The late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes in Court costume 


made an eloquent appeal that the debt 
should be cleared. His enthusiasm was con- 
tagious, and, to the surprise and delight of 
all, no less a sum than eight thousand pounds 
was raised on the spot! 

In London 


AFTER Oxford, the now well-known 


preacher returned to London, taking up the 
work at Brixton, which was so conspicuously 
successful, gnd which really led to his being 
selected for the West London Mission. 
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Of 
social, and literary work we have no space 


Mr. 


Hughes’ political, temperance, 


to write. Suffice it to say that a melancholy 


interest now attaches to Messrs. Isbister’s 
recently issued abridgment of Wesley’s 


Journal, to which Mr. Hughes wrote an Intro- 
duction. Speaking of this edition shortly 
before his death, he expressed his desire that 
every one should have a copy of so inspiring 
and important a work, 


The Rev. W. L. Watkinson 

THE Rev. W. L. Watkinson has been de- 
scribed as the most popular preacher of the 
Wesleyan Church, and certainly, if popularity 
consists of drawing enormous congregations 
at all times, and retaining for more than an 
hour at a stretch the interest of all classes ot 
people, then the description is justified. 
Whether it be in a country village, with a 
congregat‘on of agricultural labourers, or in a 
large London church filled with cultured and 
well-to-do people, Mr. Watkinson can hold 
his audience almost breathless for so long as 
he likes to speak. 

Born in 1838, the son of the chapel- 
keeper at Kingston Wesleyan Chapel, Hull, 
Mr. Watkinson had none of those exceptional 
educational advantages which fali to the lot 
of children of well-to-do parents. But at 
Kingston Chapel he heard many of the best 
Wesleyan ministers of the day, and when 
quite young was fired with the healthy and 
Christian ambition to become a preacher of 
the Gospel. He offered himself as a candi- 
date for the ministry at the age of twenty, 
and so evident was it that he had received a 
distinct call, that without a college training 
he was appointed to the ministry, and had 
his first charge at Oldbury. 


A Scholar and Student 


ALTHOUGH he never went through a course 
of college training, Mr. Watkinson is a scholar 
and student of the first rank. During his early 
pastorate in various circuits he devoted all his 
spare time to study, and probably no man in 
the Nonconformist ministry can now be said 
to be more deeply read. Particularly is 
Mr. Watkinson interested in science, and he 
keeps his knowledge up to date, so that few 
preachers are better able to meet the diff 
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culties of young men in connection with the 
developments of modern thought than he. 

Mr. Watkinson’s popularity as a preacher 
has not been obtained by cultivating the habit 
of preaching upon popular topics of the day. 
His subjects are always deep, but he has 
a happy way of dealing with them all his 
own, and by a judicious use of really apt illus- 
trations and anecdotes he is able to bring 
his sermons within the comprehension of even 
a rough Black Country congregation. 


The Preacher and the Man 


IN appearance Mr. Watkinson is thin and 
weak, and his voice is by no means that of 
a Boanerges ; in fact, occasionally there 1s a 
difficulty in hearing him. He has a habit 
of whispering his words at the close of a 
sentence, although sometimes he will raise 
nis voice almost to a shrill scream. ‘The fol- 
lowing picture of the distinguished preacher, 
penned recently by Mr. W. Scott King, if per- 
haps slightly exaggerated, will convey a very 
good idea of the preacher to those who have 
never seen or heardhim. ‘“ Mr. Watkinson’s 
appearance,” says the writer, “‘ arouses any- 
thing but sanguine expectations. His lanky, 
ungainly figure puts me in mind of F. C. 
Gould’s caricatures of Mr. Balfour. His 
long thin arms hang apathetically from his 
narrow sloping shoulders, and his legs—he 
is reported to have confessed privately that 
he never knows quite what to do with them— 
tempt the profane to suggest that they should 
be tied in aknot. Noris the pale, drawn face 
which surmounts this windmill-like body 
much more encouraging. Until it lights up 
with that happy smile known so well to his 
aimirers, which usually accompanies the 
scoring of a point. Mr. Watkinson’s 
face wears an expression of listless incapacity. 
I well recali the look (dare I say half sneer ?) 
on the faces of the Nonconformist deputa- 
tion at the Conference in Bradford some 
years ago, when, in answer to Dr. Riggs’ call, 
a ghastly, stcoping figure craw'ed to the rail 
to reply to the fraternal greetings. It plainly 
said, ‘ Is this the way in which the Methodists 
treat our deputation?’ Five minutes later 
they were literally holding one another up, 
bursting with uncontrollable laughter and ex- 
hausted with cheering.” 
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(E. H. Mills, photographer, London) 
The Rev. W. L. Watkinson 


Editor and Author 

AFTER leaving Manchester, where his last 
pastoral work was done, the Rev. W. L. 
Watkinson became editor of the 
Methodist Magazine, and he 1s now 
editor of the London Quarterly Review. 
he never gave up preaching ; 


Wesleyan 
also 
But 
and although 
advancing in age, constantly travels up and 
down the country in response to earnest 
invitations to fill the pulpit. As a writer 
Mr. Watkinson: possesses a brilliant style, 
equally acceptable with his preaching. He 
is the author of a considerable number of 
books, many of which have wide circulations. 
“ Mistaken Signs,” published in 1882, was 
his first work, but the best known is un- 


doubtedly “The Influence of Scepticism on 
Character” (Fernley Lecture Series, 1886), 
which raised a storm of criticism 
talked of in two hemispheres. 


and was 
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His Humour 

WITH a couple of examples of Mr. Wat- 
kinson’s trenchant humour we must bring 
these brief notes to a close. Speaking on 
one occasion about church work, he referred 
to those people who are always asking for 
work but are never ready to do that which 
is awaiting execution at the moment, and in 
this connection he told of a ragged man who 
called upon him, asking for employment, on 
a snowy winter’s day. ‘What is your 
work?” asked the preacher, and the man 
replied, “1 am a haymaker.” Mr. Watkin- 
son’s comment on this to his congregation 
was as follows: ‘‘ Haymakers are slack in 
winter, but I feel sure that when the next 
hay season comes round that man _ will 
be a shoveller away of snow.” On 
another occasion, at the Annual Conference 
the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes had urged 


the utility of a union between the 
Wesleyan main body and the Primitive 
Methodists, and he declared with great 


fervour that the whole country was clamour- 
ing forit. Mr. Watkinson followed, and his 
quiet voice was in marked contrast to that 
of his brother minister. He said he once 
attended, when a little boy, a ventriloquial 
entertainment. During the evening a loud 
noise was heard in the corridor, as though 
some hundreds of people were demanding 
to be let in. The doors were opened in 
haste by those inside, and outside there was 
—nobody. “It was only the voice of the 
ventriloquist,” said the speaker, and sat 
down. For amoment silence reigned; then 
roars of laughter burst forth, and not the 
least hearty were from Mr. Hughes himself. 


A Revivified Church 

THE removal of Dr. John Hunter from 
the church in Glasgow, where .he did such 
good work for fifteen years or so, to the 
King’s Weigh House Church in London, 
has been justified by the results. The con- 
gregation was a dwindling one, despite the 
historic associations connected with it, and 
there were many who doubted whether the 
great and work done by Dr. 
Thomas Binney in the City could ever be 
carried on with anything like satisfactory 
results in the West End. 


successfui 


Such doubts have 
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been set at rest since Dr. Hunter’s advent 
at the King’s Weigh House, and in little 
more than a year such a different complexion 
has been put upon things, that already the 
congregation not only fills the body of the 
church, but makes good use of the gallery. 


The Services at King’s Weigh House 
Dr. HUNTER’S services are by no means 
typical of a Nonconformist place of worship. 
A liturgical form compiled by himself is used 
regularly, and Dr. Hunter has expressed him- 
self as strongly in favour of “the observance 
of the customs of the Christian year.” Such 
observance, he says, belongs to the whole of 
Christendom, and Nonconformists have lost 
much through the non-observance. The 
distinguished preacher has the courage of 
his convictions, for during Lent this year 
he held services at his church every Friday 
and preached a special sermon on Ash 
Wednesday. In Glasgow, Dr. Hunter used 
to open his church for prayer daily, and at 
York, twenty-eight years ago, he introduced 
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a service on Good Friday. He believes that 
many Congregationalists go over to the 
Anglican Church because the Nonconformist 
services lack reasonable liturgical aids. 


Pastoral Visitation 


On the subject of Pastoral Visitation, too, 
Dr. Hunter has taken a bold line since he 
has been in West London. Soon after he 
had gone to the King’s Weigh House he 
made the following somewhat remarkable 
statement in the “ Monthly Calendar of the 
Church”: “ Members of the congregation 
who through sickness, or domestic affliction, 
are prevented from attending the church, 
and who may wish to see me, are respectfully 
requested to communicate with me directly, 
without hesitation or delay. At all times I 
will be most grateful for information of cases 
of trouble in the families of the congregation, 
where it is thought I can render any real 
service. For conventional pastoral calls I 
have little time and less inclination, but do 
not let me forget that I am here to serve you 
in all best ways, and do not fail to furnish 
me with the opportunities. Let me also 
add that I am willing, where it is particularly 
desired, to administer the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper to sick and aged persons in 
their own homes.” 


Bicycles at Church 


ANOTHER novel innovation introduced by 
Dr. Hunter at King’s Weigh House Church 
is the provision of :ccommodation for bi- 
cycles. <A special place is set apart for the 
machines at the Thomas Street entrance of 
the church, and this applies not only to 
week days but to Sundays also. This 
thoughtfulness for those who come long 
distances has been greatly appreciated, and 
the convenience has been made good use of. 
The innovation was by no means due to 
any particular partiality of Dr. Hunter for 
the cycle. As a matter of fact he rarely 
rides in going from place to place, being, 
perhaps, the most active pedestrian among 
London ministers. In Glasgow, too, he 
rarely used the railway or tramcar, and bad 
weather seems to act as no deterrent. The 
distinguished minister finds his chief recrea- 


tion in walking,*and for several years past 
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he has spent his holiday in taking a walking 
tour on the Continent. In this way he has 
been through the Tyrol, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and also through Wales and the 
Lake District. 


Early Days 

Dr. HUNTER was born at Aberdeen in 
1849, his father being a Presbyterian and 
his mother coming from a family of Scottish 
Episcopalians. At seventeen years of age, 
having become a Congregationalist, he 
entered Spring Hill College, Birmingham, 
the predecessor of Mansfeld College, Oxford, 
and five years later was asked to succeed the 
Rev. James Parsons at Salem Chapel, York. 
It was a formidable task for a young man, 
and twice Dr. Hunter declined, but so press- 
ing and persistent was the invitation that at 
last he accepted and ministered to the large 
and important congregation — numbering 
some fifteen hundred members—for eleven 
years. Thence he went to Wycliffe Church, 
Hull, and in 1887 removed to Glasgow. 
For fifteen years the people of that city had 
the benefit of Dr. Hunter’s services, and it 
was with deepest regret that the news of his 
acceptance of the King’s Weigh House invi- 
tation was heard by all classes and creeds of 
Scottish people. 

Dr. Hunter has preached in the churches 
of almost every denomination in the king- 
dom, with the exception of Roman Catholic 
and Anglican. He spends an unusually long 
time in preparing his sermons and invariably 
writes them out in full. His appeals are 
directed specially to young people, and in all 
the churches where he has ministered Dr. 
Hunter has wielded a remarkable influence 
among the young men and women. He 
constantly urges them to go on increasing 
their knowledge and practising self-discipline, 
without which one must inevitably fail. 


Bishop Tugwell of West Africa 

To many people the title “ Bishop,” as 
applied to workers in the foreign mission 
field, suggests dignity and a certain relaxa- 
tion of the strenuous labours that invariably 
fall to the lot of the rank and file of mis- 
sionaries. So far from such being the case, 


however, it is an undoubted fact that the 


















Bishop of a diocese in heathen Africa, for 
instance, is the hardest-worked missionary 
in his particular division of country. Bishop 
Tugwell, of Western Equatorial Africa, is a 
typical example of the devoted prelate who 
is gradually wearing himself out with sheer 
hard work. It was in 1894 that Mr. Tug- 
well was appointed to the see, and since 
that time he has known less rest than he 
had in the previous five years, when he was 
acting as missionary at Lagos. 

The diocese of Western Equatorial Africa 
comprises the Niger and Yoruba Missions, 
which were united upon the death of Bishop 


Crowther in 1891, and covers a territory of 


something more than half a million square 
miles. The arduous labour that devolves 


upon the Bishop, therefore, in pursuance of 


his duty. of visiting the various mission 
centres, can be realised in some small 
measure. Even when he comés to this 
country there is little rest, for meetings have 
to be addressed, influential dignitaries inter- 
viewed, and those interested in the mission 
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received. Were it not for the help of the 
two native assistant bishops, Phillips and 
Oluwole, it would be quite impossible for 
Bishop Tugwell to perform the work of his 
vast diocese. 

The right rev. gentleman must have a 
constitution of iron to withstand the climate 
of West Africa. The previous British bishop 
of the diocese, Joseph Sidney Hill, who 
succeeded the native Bishop Crowther, made 
a preliminary visit to West Africa, and then 
returned to England. On going out again 
he and his wife, with three recruits, had 
only been in the diocese a few weeks when 
they were all taken ill and died. Happily, 
Bishop ‘Tugwell’s health has been such as to 
successfully withstand the unhealthy climate. 
Mr. ‘Tugwell was educated at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 


A Fijian Missionary 

THE Rev. F. Langham, who worked for 
thirty-seven years in Fiji for the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, is now at home doing 
deputation work, and in the intervals trans- 
lating the Bible into the Fijian language for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. ‘This 
will not be the first translation, but there 
were some imperfections in the original which 
required amending, and some _ improve- 
ments in certain passages were considered 
advisable. When Mr. Langham went to 
Fiji two-thirds of its inhabitants were cruel 
savages who delighted in cannibalism. ‘To- 
day they are all civilised, and a large pro- 
portion are Christians. 


Kept by the Power of God 

In the early days Mr. Langham had many 
narrow escapes. Soon after his arrival from 
Australia he decided to go into the interior, 
and there preach to the natives. His col- 
league begged him not to go, fearing disaster 
and death. Still he felt impelled to make 
the visit. He and his party obtained an 
audience with the chief and were unmolested, 
but they never knew how near to death they 
all were untilafterwards. One of the natives, 
converted later on, told Mr. Langham that 
the chief had arranged with him to give the 
signal when all the party were to be mas- 
sacred, “ But,” said the man, ‘I could not 
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show the sign. Whenever the chief looked 
at me to do so I turned to the wall. I did 
not then know what made me. I know now 
that it was the providence of God which kept 
you, and that he was more powerful than all 
our gods.” Mr. Langham carries with him 
some interesting curios, which he is in the 
habit of showing to his audiences. 


Two Ways of “Wearing” the Mis- 
sionary 

On one of Mr. Langham’s missionary 
journeys in Fiji during the earlier days of 
his life in the island there were no less than 
five plots to kill him and his party. They 
had to pass a village on the way down the 
river, and this fact became known to a 
notoriously bad man, who, with eight or ten 
others, arrarged to stand in a clump of trees 
in a bend of the river and fire at the party. 
The leader intended to shoot Mr. Langham, 
and to string up his bones as a necklace after 
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The Rev. F. Langham, one of the pioneer 
missionaries in Fiji 
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he had eaten him, and the other conspirators 
were told off to kill as many of his com- 
panions as possible. All these details came 
out at a love-feast some time after. The 
chief tried to persuade the man from the 
contemplated murder. ‘The missionary 
has not done you any harm,” he said, 
“nor does he wish to interfere with you 
in any way.” But the other would not be 
deterred and vowed vengeance. Whilst, 
however, they were debating the point the 
missionary and his escort passed down the 
river unhurt. Mr. Langham adds that the 
ringleader afterwards said, ‘* What a wicked 
man I was to want to kill the missionary who 
was bringing us the Gospel of Jesus! I wish 
now that I could put him in a garland ot 
flowers and wear him round my neck.” 


The Fruits of the Gospel 


Mr. LANGHAM says he shall never forget 
going on board the missionary ship John 
Wesley on one occasion to see the accom- 
modation provided for the wives and the 
teachers who were going out to preach the 
Gospel in other parts of the South Seas. He 
affected not to know who the women were, 
and said to them, “ What are you women 
doing here?” They replied, “We are going 
down to New Britain, sir.” ‘“‘ New Britain!” 
he exclaimed ; “that is where they have 
massacred two of my friends and two other 
teachers and native ministers, and eaten 
their bodies. Are you going down to that 
place?” They replied, “ Yes, sir; what 
was Fiji before you missionaries came? 
What were we doing in this island but eating 
those who fell into our hands in battle, or 
who were taken as captives? We are going 
with our husbands and are prepared to lay 
down our lives in order that we may spread 
the knowledge of Him whom we have 
received into our hearts, and in whose love 
we are rejoicing to-day.” In telling the story, 
Mr. Langham says that he could scarce with- 
hold his tears as he heard this testimony. 

It is a great advantage to the Mission 
cause when earnest men like Mr. Langham, 
who have spent a lifetime in the foreign field 
gaining experience, instead of retiring on their 
returning to England, give their closing 
days to the home work of the Mission, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


OB KEEN had been paying one of his 
infrequent visits to the village ale- 
house that night, and had become 
involved in an exceeding hot d:scussion 

anent some political question which no one 
present understood, least of all the land- 
lord, who was continually appealed to as 
arbitrator, but who only replied sagaciously 
that ‘‘ there was a lot to be said on both 
sides.” 

So there was, and they had not finished 
saying it when ‘time” was called. Job 
found himself arguing the point outside for 
fully half an hour and at length, putting an 
end to the discussion by telling his principal 
opponent that he was “ the most hobsternate 
fool in Rushcott and ’e’d best be keerful ’00 
’e was a argyin’ against if ’e wanted a job at 
arvestin’,” departed on his way home. 

As he walked along the sound of a shot 
rang out faintly in the distance. Job paused. 
Rumours of poaching had been in the air 
lately. 

‘“‘Darned if I doint ’ave a look round,” 
he muttered to himself. ‘ Marster ’ud loike 
to catch ’im, ’ooever ’e is.” 

He had not gone very far when the sound 
of a second shot came borne upon the night 
air. 

“’E be in that ’ere copse,” he said to 
himself, hurrying on. 

By-and-by, as he drew near the copse, he 
stopped suddenly. 

“?Ul!o,” he muttered, “ wot was that ?” 

He listened. He distinctly heard some 
one groaning. 

“Shot ’imself, loikely,” he said ; ‘ sarve 
im right.” 

Hurrying on he caught sight of a man 
lying in the path. ; 

“’Orl right, ’ve got ye,” he shouted. 

“ Job—Job— is that you?” came a faint 
voice. 

He rushed forward. 


“ Marster Martin!” he cried. 
XXXI—66 


“Job—I’m shot—in the 
Help me—oh!” 

The man bent over his master, and 
caught the reflection of the moon’s rays in 
a little pool of blood. 

*“« My handkerchief,” groaned the wounded 
farmer, “tie it tight round my leg—high up 
—that’s right—put my stick in it and give it 
a turn— I’m badly hurt, Job.” 

“’Qo’s a done this?” said the foreman, 
as he obeyed the farmer’s instructions. 

‘*T don’t know—get me home, Job.” 

‘¢ Yes, marster. Can you lie ’ere while I 
goes for some’un—and finds a ’urdle ?” 

“‘ Yes—but make haste, Job.” 

He was unconscious when Job returned 
with one of the men. They carried him 
back to the farm. It was a terrible shock to 
Edward when they brought him in. He 
sent Job into Stanborough at once, and with 
the help of the servants they managed to 
put him to bed. 

‘“Tt’s a very nasty wound,” said Dr. Bart- 
lett to Edward, later on, “the knee bone 
is shattered. Ill get the bullet out to 
morrow, but it’s rathera difficult job. Keep 
him quiet. I'll come as early as I can.” 

The next morning he drove over, ac- 
companied by another doctor. The opera- 
tion was a troublesome one, but at length 
they succeeded in getting the lead plummet 
out of John Martin’s knee. 

“ This ought to be some clue,” he said to 
Edward, “ it isn’t a common bullet, you see. 
Do you know any one who owes him a 
grudge?” 

“ Job Keen’s got an idea. He thinks it’s 
a poacher whom my father discharged some 
time since.” 

*« Ah, well, of course we must tell the police 
and give them this bit of lead.” 

* And what do you think of my father ?” 
asked Edward anxiously. 

‘“* He’s very ill, Martin—suffering a great 
deal of pain. And there’s some inflamma- 
tion. You musn’t worry yourself too much, 
for I don’t think it will be serious. Luckily 


knee, Job— 
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he’s a man of an iron constitution. But 
it’s brought him very low, and it may be a 
long illness. Go up and see him presently, 
but don’t excite him too much.” 

When Edward went up to the bed-side his 
father was lying quietly, with closed eyes, 
and a look of intense suffering on his face. 
He opened his eyes as Edward drew near. 
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He was wandering. 
console him. 

«“ No,” went on John Martin,” I remember 
now. She did it, didn’t she? 
was ungrateful. 
accident. 
eee. ae 


. . Iwon'. 


Edward tried to 


She always 
Somebody said it was an 
Why didn’t she tell me it was? 
I ought to prosecute . . . no 
Edward—you're there ? You 








You won't leave me, my boy? he said, in a strange, faint voice 


“ You won’t leave me, my boy ?” he said, 
in a strange, faint voice. 

‘© Of course not, father. Of course not.” 

“ That’s right. I—I don’t want you to go, 
Edward.” 

“]’]] stay with you. 
ill, father.” 

There was a long silence, during which the 
sick man closed his eyes. 
said : 

“JT was thinking of something. You 
didn’t set fire to the ricks, did you, my 
lad?” 


I’m so sorry you're 


Presently he 


asked me not to prosecute her, didn’t you, 
my boy ?” 
«Try and go to sleep, father.” 


“Yes. I will. I—I—thought I was 
asleep. I dreamed you had _ married 
Muriel Stapleton. Absurd! Ha, ha, 


ha—they had to go. He was so proud. 
But he died, yes—they told me he was 
dead !” 

“ Don’t worry, father.” 

“Eh? Didn’t I tell you? 
your mother’s sake, boy !” 

Edward stole out of the room. 


It was for 


A nurse, 
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whom the thoughtful doctor had sent from 
Stanborough had just arrived. 

Later on in the day news was brought to 
the farm that Dick West had been arrested. 
He had managed his revenge clumsily enough. 
Sullenly, he made a confession afterwards, 
ending up with the wish that he had killed 
the farmer. And so he might have done if 
his hand had been a bit steadier, and if the 
plummet had fitted the bore of the gun a 
little better. 

In the course of a few days John Martin’s 
state of semi-delirium left him. But he was 
weak, wondrous weak. He would lie by the 
hour clasping his son’s hand, while Edward 
sat by his side, saying scarcely a word. For 
John Martin, the stern, iron-willed man, had 
been brought very low indeed by that foul 
shot. 

Three or four days after the accident 
Edward wrote a long letter to Clara, telling 
her what had happened, and giving her a very 
strong hint. 

“You would scarcely know my poor 
father,” he said, “ he is as weak as a child. 
His mind has been wandering sadly, and 
more than once he has referred to the rick 
fire. It seems to puzzle him that you never 
told him it was an accident. When he is 
better I think he may like to see you.” 

Clara showed this letter to her husband. 

“Well?” he said inquiringly, when he 
had read it. : 

‘TI will go and see him,” she said; “I 
ought to have done so before.” 

“ That’s a good little woman,” he replied. 
*“ He’s an old beast, and this serves him 
right, but I always said you owed him an 
explanation. When shall you go?” 

“ Next week, Arthur. I wonder ”—she 
went on, and then stopped. + 

“What ?” 

‘¢ T wonder if he will forgive me.” 

Arthur had just finished his breakfast, 
and was preparing to run for his train after 
the manner of city men who calculate thir 
departure to the fraction of a second. 

‘‘He hasn't much. to forgive,” he «id, 
‘‘it was only an accident—not so much as 
we have to forgive him. I wonder whether 
the old curmudgeon will ask forgiveness 
himself.” 
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‘Not he!” said Clara, with a flush of the 
old temper in her eyes. ‘“ Here, dear,” she 
went on, running after him down the 
passage, ‘“‘ here’s a letter you haven’t opened 
yet.” 

“Hullo! 
train.” 

“Whew!” he exclaimed some five 
minutes later as he opened the letter, “I 
wonder what’s up. I'll go and see him 
at iunch time.” 

For this is what he read : 


So there is. I'll read it in the 


‘ DEAR STAPLETON, 

“Do you still hold your ‘ Pine Reefs,’ 
and have you seen to-day’s paper? I always 
said they were an A-1 spec. Come and see 
me at my Office. 

“Yours in haste, 
‘“ PHIL MARSLAND.” 


He went round to Marsland’s office at 
noon. ‘That worthy greeted him effusively. 

“Good luck, my boy, good luck! You 
haven’t sold your ‘ Pine Reefs’ I hope?” 

“Most of them. I had to, to pay off 
a debt. I’d have sold the lot, but I couldn’t 
get rid of them all.” 


“Lucky for you, you couldn’t. How 
many have you got left ?” 

‘Over a thousand.” 

“Umph. Better than nothing. Look 


here,” and he handed him a financial paper ; 
“they’re simply jumping up. They’ve struck 
a vein, my boy, and you won’t get a share 
by four o’clock under eight to ten.” 

Arthur was staggered. 


‘“ What shall I do?” he said. “Sell 
out ?” 

‘* Rather—while the boom lasts. It'll 
be worth about ten thow’ to you, old 


1” 


chap ! 

Arthur went home that evening with the 
broker’s contract-note in his pocket. He 
threw it down on the table exultantly. 

‘«« What’s this ?” asked Clara. 

“My first and last spec., darling—and 
our little fortune !” 

She threw her arms round his neck and 
gave him a genuine hug. And supper that 
night was a feast ! 

«‘ Oh, Arthur,” she cried, “ we have come 
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“My father is a little better,” he said, 
in answer to her inquiries, “I haven’t told 
him you were coming. I think he will 
be pleased to see you. But he is still very 
shattered. We'll have lunch first, and then 
I’ll prepare him for your visit.” 

When the meal was over Edward went 
up to his father’s room. John Martin lay in 
his bed, the wreck of his old strong self. 
His eyes lighted wistfully on his son as 
he entered. Since the night when they had 
quarrelled neither of them had _ referred 
to Edward’s engagement or to the dispute 
between them. 

“You've been gone a long time, Edward,” 
said his father, in a gentle tone. 


“T had to go to Stanborough _ this 
morning.” 

“T was afraid you had gone away, 
perhaps,” said John Martin. 

“You shouldn’t think such a_ thing, 
father.” 


“ But I do, my lad. I know you’re only 
staying here because I’m ill—and—and— 
it’s kind of you, after all that’s happened. 
I’m glad you didn’t go the day after I 
was shot. You do care for me a little bit, 
don’t you Edward ?” 

“ Of course, I do,” said his son, taking 
his hand. “Im just awfully fond of you. 
And I’m sorry I’ve been: such a worry to 
you.” 

The old man’s eyes glistened. 

“Are you really?” he asked tenderly. 
“Sometimes while I’ve been lying here 
I’ve wondered why you don’t hate me. I’m 
afraid I haven’t always understood you, my 
boy. Canon Brand was right—yes !” 

“Now you must not worry about 
father.” 

“ Yes-—but there are such a lot of things 
I want to say. We quarrelled so that night, 
my boy.” 

He turned his head to his pillow and 
sobbed like a child. Truly he was very 
weak. Edward said quietly, “We will talk 


me, 
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through the storm together, you and I, 
thank God for it! ” 

The following week she went t¢ Stan- 
borough and went over the old familiar 
ground to Moreton-in-the-Meadow. Edward 
himself had driven the dog-cart to meet her. 


about that another time. A visitor has come 
to see you to-day ! ” 

“A visitor? Who?” asked the farmer, 
raising his head. 

“ Clara.” 

“Clara? Yes, I remember. 
come of her own accord ?” 

“Yes. I wrote and told her how ill you 
were.” 

“And she came? 
came. Where is she?” 

“ Downstairs.” 

“ Ask her to come up.” 

“ Yes, father.” 

She came quietly into the sick room, 
holding out her hand. Her uncle took it, 
and they looked at each other for a 
moment. 

“T am sorry to find you so ill, uncle!” 


Did she 


Well, I’m glad she 





“T am very ill, Clara—very ill. I never 
thought I should come to this.” 
“You must try and get better. I came to 


tell you something.” 

“Tar” 

“T wanted you to know I was sorry for 
something that hapy:ened.” 

“Ah!” replied John Martin, “ it isn’t 
easy to tell people you're sorry, is it?” 

“No,” said the girl, slightly hanging down 
her head, “it isn’t. I couldn’t do it for a 
long time. Uncle, you know I set fire to 
your ricks? It was an accident. I didn’t 
mean to do it. But when I’d done it I was 
glad of it, and didn’t give the alarm as I 
might have done. I had bitter thoughts 
against you and Edward. I thought he 
would get the blame of it, and so I held my 
tongue and let you think he did it. Car 
you forgive me, uncle ?” 

The farmer looked at her, his eyes a 
little dim. ‘The old harsh glance was 
gone. 

“T’m glad you didn’t do it on purpose, 
Clara. I wish you had told me before.” 

“T am sorry I didn’t. Will you forgive 
me, now?” 

“Tm sure he will, Clara,” 
Edward ; ‘‘ won’t you father? ” 

John Martin was silent for a minute. 


broke in 


Just a glimpse of the old hardness came 
over his face, and then faded away. 
; “ You were bitter against me!” he said. 




















Isn’t it difficult 


«“ Yes—I know you were. 
to ask me to forgive you ?” 
*“ Not now,” she said quietly, “ it would 
have been once.” 
“Once I should not have forgiven you,” 


he answered. “I amahard man at making 
bargains,” he went on, with a faint ‘smile, 
* and there must be a bargain in this, Clara. 
I will forgive you if—if. ‘a 

“Tf what?” 

‘«« Yes,” he said, ** you must have found it 
hard to ask me—even now. For I, who am 
brought so low, still find it hard. Clara, 
the bargain is—that you forgive me!” 

It was the first time in his life that John 
Martin had asked pardon of man or woman. 
And his face showed the struggle of his iron 
will, even now. 

“Of course I do, uncle, freely. 
let us say anything more about it.” 

“Ts it easier to forgive, or to ask forgive- 
ness?” he asked wistfully. 

“ To forgive,” she murmured, “ for I, too, 
am very proud.” 

“Yes,” said the farmer, you are right; 
“it is much easier to forgive. And I do 
forgive you, my girl—for I know now what 
it is to feel sorrow.” 

She bent over his pale face and kissed 
him. 

“Clara,” he said, “last time I saw you 
we parted in anger. But now—I hope you 
are happy with your husband ?” 

“Very happy, uncle.” 

“I never gave you a wedding-present,” 
he added, with a smile, “‘ but I think I shall. 
Not now—Edward, my lad !” 

“ Yes, father !” 

“ We must give Clara a wedding-present 
between us. There! I want to rest 
now.” 

They turned to look*at him as they 
went out of the room. He beckoned Clara 
back. 

“‘ Stay a few days at the old farm, Clara,” 
he said, “you can telegraph to your husband. 
You don’t mind, do you ?” 

‘No. I will stay, if you wish it.” 

“ Thank you, my girl.” 

They heard him sobbing quietly to him- 
self as they went downstairs. John Martin 
was very humble now, 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


NEARLY a week had passed since Clara had 
come to Moreton-in-the-Meadow. She was 
still staying on at the farm. John Martin 
wished it, he said. The farmer was gradually 
growing a little stronger, but his knee still 
gave him a great deal of pain, and his 
nervous system had received a shock from 
which the doctor said it would take him 
many months to recover. He had become 
very gentle and placid now, unlike the stern 
man he had been, and Job Keen, who was 
allowed to come to his room now and again 
to report progress on the farm, and to take 
the orders which his master insisted upon 
giving now that he was better, was much 
struck with his altered appearance, insomuch 
that he told a cronie “’twould do ’im a 
power o’ good to see the poor old chaap in 
a temper once agen. “Twarn’t loike ‘im to 
be a smilin’ so.” 

One lovely summer evening Edward was 
sitting in his father’s room. ‘They had 
moved John Martin’s bed to the window, 
and he was looking out over his broad 
fields of ripening corn, listening to the 
hum of the bees in the garden beneath. 
Away over the meadows his eyes rested on 
Rushcott Manor, and he gave a little sigh. 

“Still empty and swept, but waiting—not 
garnished yet,” he murmured. 

“Eh, father, did you speak?” asked 
Edward, closing the book he was reading. 

His father turned ito him with a smile. 

‘¢Come here, Edward,” he said, “I want 
to talk to you. Draw that curtain back a 
little more—so! NowlI can see the church. 
Are they keeping yourmother’s grave trimmed, 
my lad?” 

‘“ Yes, 

“T wish 


I've seen about that.” 

you could have known her, 
Edward. I wish she could have lived to 
have been a mother to you. She’d have 
been proud of you, my boy.” 

“T often wish she could—for your sake, 
too, father.” 

“ Aye, for my sake! Better for me if 
she had. I loved her so much, Edward.” 

‘*« And she loved you, too.” 

“She gave up everything for me—home, 
and father and mother—everything. Just 
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as you would give me up for the woman 
you love, my boy.” 

It was the first time he had alluded to it. 
Edward’s face reddened as he replied. 

“ Don’t talk about that just now, father.” 

“Tell me,” went on John Martin, not 
heeding him ; “ you love her very much, don’t 
you?” 

“ Yes—very much.” 

“And you would still give me up for 
her?” 

“T would still do it—if you are set against 
the match. If your old terms hold good.” 

“ Ah, my lad, you’ve got the will I used 
to have. And you made terms, too, you 
know. Do they hold good still?” 

Edward was silent. 

“ Do they, my boy?” 

“Yes, father. Don’t be angry with me 
for it.” 

For answer the farmer said. 

“ T’ve been thinking about something that 
Canon Brand said, something about a man 
going through a great love, a great grief, and 
a great temptation. I’ve been through them 
all three. But I didn’t know what the 
temptation was till now. And so you love 
Muriel Stapleton, Edward ? ” 

His son nodded. 

“ Strange ! How she must hate me!” 





“She is very sorry for you, father. She 
said so in her letters.” 
There was silence for some minutes. Then 


John Martin broke it. 

“T hope she will make you a good wife, 
my boy,” he said, looking up at his son. 
“ And—and I should like you to tell her I 
said so. Love her truly, Edward, and may 
she live long to make you happy. May God 
grant that you may never know the bitter- 
ness of loneliness that I have suffered 
here.” 

Edward was too overcome to speak. He 
just took his father’s hand and pressed it, 
and John Martin understood. 

The farmer turned his face to the window 
again. 

‘I thought once,” he said sadly, “ that I 
should have been happy over there in the 
Manor House. But I’m glad I never left 
the dear old farm. The Martins have been 
here for many generations, Edward,” 
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“T know.” 

‘‘T wonder sometimes now, if they will be 
here for generations to come, when I am 
lying by her side,” he went on, as if to 
himself, gazing towards the church, the tower 
of which he could see rising above the trees, 
beyond the blue smoke that ascended from 
a cluster of cottages. 

Edward was puzzled, but said nothing. 

“And so you wouldn’t care to live in the 
Manor House? I used to picture you there, 
a country gentleman. I think I should have 
remained onat the farm. Perhaps. I don’t 


know now. Everything I planned is so 
broken up.” 

“TI could never live there,” replied 
Edward. 

“ Ah, well! I want to write a letter, my 
boy. Bring me the things, please.” 


He wrote the letter and sealed it. Edward, 
when he posted it, saw it was directed to a 
lawyer in Stanborough. ‘The next day the 
latter drove over and was closeted with the 
farmer for some time. When he had gone, 
John Martin sent for his niece. 

‘“‘ Clara,” he said, “I want to ask you a 
great favour. Will you do it for me?” 

“Tf I can, uncle.” 

‘‘T want you to ask your husband to come 
and see me. Do you think he will?” 

He asked the question anxiously. 

“T don’t know,” she said slowly ; “I will 
ask him.” 

“Do, my girl. Beg of him to come on 
Saturday. But that’s not all. Ask him to 
bring his sister with him, will you?” 

“ Tf you wish it.” 

“T do wish it. But don’t let Edward 
know about it. I’ve got a little surprise for 
the lad. He'll like to see his sweetheart, 
won't he ?” 

“T’m sure he will.” 

“ T would have wished—no—never mind,” 
he added, “go and write to your husband, 
Clara. You—you can say I want to tell him 
Only do 


I’m sorry—you know—f -you like. 
ask him to be sure and come.” 
“Tt would have been no use,”’ he muttered 
to himself when she had left him; “ Mrs. 
Stapleton would never have come, I know.” 
The lawyer paid him another long visit on 
the Friday, and the same day Clara had a 

















letter from her husband saying that he would 
come and bring Muriel with him. 

“Though, mind you,” he wrote, “ it’s only 
for your sake I’m doing so, Clara. And 
don’t you expect me to be very civil to the 
old curmudgeon. Also, I hope you'll come 
back with me, for I’m a bit tired of being 
without my little wife.” 

John Martin seemed vastly pleased when 
Clara told him they were coming. They 
both drove up about lunch time, much to the 
astonishment of Edward. But small time 
did he get for a chat with Muriel, for the 
farmer sent down a peremptory message that 
he wanted to see them all four in his room 
directly after the meal. 

He was sitting up in his bed when they 
came in, with some papers on the table by 
his side. Arthur bowed stiffly, and remained 
standing near the door, but Muriel walked 
up to his bed-side, and put out her hand. 

“Thank you,” he said, with some emotion ; 
“it is good of you to come. 
down, all of you.” 

They sat down and waited in silence for 
what he had to say. 

“This is a strange meeting, you will 
think,” he began, “strange, because you 
are all on gocd terms with one another, and 
because you have all good reason to hate 
me who have asked you to come kere.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Edward and Clara 
simultaneously. 

The farmer waved his hand. 

“ Hear me,” he said, “hear me patiently. 
I have a great deal on my mind to say, 
and it is no little effort to say it aright. 
Mr. Stapleton, Miss Stapleton, let me address 
myself to you first. You have known me for 
years as your father’s tenant. You have 
known me as a hard, relentless man. You 
have both had cause to suffer much at my 
hands. ‘To-day I wish you to look upon me 
as one who has suffered himself, as one who 
has been brought very low by the justice 
of Ged.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke. Arthur 
gave a slight cough, but his dogged ex- 
pression was unmoved. 

“ For many years,” went on John Martin, 


Please sit 


“JT imagined that I had just cause to re- 
venge myself on your family for slights they 
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had rendered mine. I was a rich man 
for I had prospered in my life and work, 
and I was a man of determined will. I 
knew that your father was in more or 
less financial difficulties, and I made up my 
mind to take advantage of them in my plan 
of revenge. Chance put certain means in 
my power, means into which I need not 
enter particularly, but which I see now were 
far from being honourable—mind that—lI 
say far from being honourable. For years 
your father imagined that the money he 
borrowed on mortgage came from his London 
solicitor, but all the time it came from me. 
I bided my time quietly for years. I knew 
the opportunity would come some day, and 
that I should be able to turn my enemy out of 
house and home and see my son established 
in his place. I lived for that. 

“Tt came—and suddenly. Some awful 
blow seems to have been struck at your 
father. By whose hand I know not. But I 
knew this, that he was compelled to realise 
every penny he possessed. I was well posted 
up in information.” 

He paused a moment. Arthur looked 
at his wife, and then buried his head in his 
hands. ‘The random shot had struck home 
though the farmer knew it not. 

The latter went on. 

‘‘What followed you know too well. It 
caused your father’s death. At the time I 
exulted. I thought of it as life for life. May 
God forgive me, now! And so the plan 
of years, the revenge of a life-time, seemed 
But no. Something stood in the 
way of it all. And that was you, Edward,” 
he said, turning to his son. 

They listened in silence as he went on. 

“My son had upset all calculations, had 
disobeyed me, and grieved me sorely. I 
could not understand why, in my blind self- 
ishness, but I know now that it was the 
hand of God striking against my _ pride. 
He, too, has had his lesson to learn, and 
has seen, with me, that the course of justice 
which we plan out for ourselves is, thank 
God, sometimes over ruled. Edward, lad, 
what was that quotation from Shakespeare 
you told me the other day?” 

Edward repeated the well-known lines 
slowly : 





realised. 
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‘* In the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation ; we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to rander 
The deeds of mercy.” 


“ Yes,” said the farmer, “ I have learned 
the truth of that now. My justice, as I 
thought it, has been fraught with revenge 
and by dishonourable means—never touched 
with mercy. And so I have asked you 
Mr. Stapleton, and you Miss Stapleton, here 
to-day, to tell you my grief for what I have 
done, and to crave your mercy and 
forgiveness.” 

He sank back against the head of the 
bed. The effort had cost him much. 

Muriel was the first to speak. She came 
forward and took his hand. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “I know what it 
must have cost you to tell us this. I am 
glad, very glad. As far as I am concerned 
you have my forgiveness.” 

“Thank you my dear,” he said gently ; 
“you will make my son a good wife, I 
know. And your brother?” 

Arthur Stapleton sat in his chair looking 
blankly, with set face out of the window, 
But he made no reply. 

**T cannot say more,” said John Martin 
huskily ; “ wl you not speak to me?” 

Still Arthur was silent. Clara went up 
to him and laid her hand on his shoulder. 
The farmer went on, a ring of bitterness in 
his voice. 

“May you never know what it is to 
have sinned as I have. May you never have 
remorse on your conscience—for the dead.” 

Arthur rose slowly to his feet, his lips 
twitching, his face pale. Again John Martin’s 
random shot had struck him. 

“ Yes,” he said hoarsely, ‘I do forgive 
you, Mr. Martin, and may God forgive me 
my own sins too.” 





The farmer took his hand. ‘There was 
a smile on his face now. 
“T’m_ glad,” he said simply; “you 


none of you hate me now, do you? ‘That’s 
right. But there is something else. Come 


here Edward, please.” 
He went up to his father’s side. 
“Give me those papers.” 
Edward handed them to him. 
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“My niece has married you, Arthur 
Stapleton,” said John Martin, “and you 
took her from me a penniless girl. That 
was my fault, too. I want to rectify it. 
I want you both to accept a wedding- 
present, not merely from myself, but from 
Edward, too. I haven’t told him about it 
yet, but I know it’s exactly what he would 
w sh, for I have heard him say so more than 
once. In fact,” he added, laying his hand 
upon Edward’s, “it is a part of the recon- 
cilliation between him and me, as well as 
the making of some amends for what I have 
done. Arthur, .Clara—you’ll accept this 
present from us both, wont you ?” 

“ What is it?” asked Arthur. 

‘“‘Here are the title-deeds of Rushcott 
Manor and its home farm,” said John 
Martin, as he unfolded the paper, “ only 
waiting for you to sign. I have kept More- 
ton-in-the-Meadow—for you, Edward. But 
we both want the Manor House to go to the 
old heir—to a Stapleton. No! It isn’t a 
sacrifice. It is a justice to you and to my- 
self ; don’t deny me this !” he pleaded. 

“ Take it, Arthur, take it,” cried Edward, 
wringing his hand, “you know I wish it, 
too. Oh, father, you’ve made us all so 
happy.” 

Arthur slowly took the title-deeds. 

“I don’t know how to thank you,” he 
exclaimed huskily. 

And Clara stopped her uncle’s reply with 
a kiss, 

« And you'll give me another, Muriel ?” 
pleaded John Martin, as he raised his face 
towards her. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ of course I will.” 

The farmer took her hand in his, and 
placed it in Edward’s. 

“ That is right,” he said, “ you have made 
me very happy now—all of you. When my 
turn comes to meet the old Squire, I shall 
be able to do so more bravely. Muriel, try 
and explain things to your mother, ask her 
to forgive me, too.” 

Then he turned his head to his pillow. 
The strain of it all had been almost too 
much for him. John Martin was weak, oh 
very weak! But he had never been 


stronger, never been so manly, as he was then 
in his weakness, 






















Moreover, he had never been happier, 
and that was everything. 

He looked up presently with a quaint 
smile on his face. 

“T wish Dick West hadn’t been caught,” 
he said, “for we’re all grateful to him.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


Ir was the first week in November. 
Lingering autumn had not yet been driven 
forth by the chilly breath of the coming 
winter. ‘The fields lay bathed in yellow sun- 
light, the trees still gloried in their brown 
and golden tints, shedding their leaves regret- 
fully, spreading, as they did so, a ruddy 
carpet beneath the beach woods, lit up by 
the straggling sunbeams that came pouring 
through from above. ‘The distant view 
melted into a violet-blue haze, and Nature 
was looking her loveliest in her later days. 

And joyous art chimed in, too, chimed in 
from the old church tower of Rushcott, from 
which the merry bells pealed forth their 
message to the peaceful village. For it was 
Edward Martin’s wedding-day. 

The Manor House was inhabited now. 
Arthur Stapleton and his wife had come to 
live there, much to the rejoicing of the 
village folk, with the exception of Job Keen 
who still played the part of grumbler and 
muttered much over the weakness of his 
master. Arthur was doing well. With part 
of his little fortune he had bought himself 
into the firm of his employer, Mr. Calling- 
ford, and was nowa partner. ‘Three or four 
times a week he rode his bicycle or drove 
his little pony trap into Stanborough, and 
went up to town to his old office, emp'oying 
the rest of his time in the management of 
the little home farm. In this Clara helped 
him much, and between therh they hoped 
to be able to keep up the old Manor 
House. 

The little church was crowded, for the 
whole village had turned out to do honour 
to the event. The first carriage to arrive 
was from Moereton-in-the-Meadow. Edward 
Martin got out, and gave his arm to his 
father, who leaned heavily with his other 
hand on his stick as the two slowly paced up 
the churchyard path. John Martin turned 
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aside before entering the church, to gaze for 
a moment at that tombstone in the corner: 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
OLIVE MARTIN 


He pressed his son’s arm a little more 
closely, as he said: 

“ Do you think to-day would have made 
her happy, my lad ?” 

“T think it is making her happy,” replied 
Edward. 

They walked up the aisle, and Edward 
took his place at the end, the best man Dr. 
Bartlett, standing beside him, while John 
Martin sat in his pew and gazed at the 
tablets on the wall. His reverie, whatever 
it was, was suddenly interrupted by the 
swelling of the organ, as a little procession 
came up the church, Muriel, looking as 
radiant and happy as a bride ought to look, 
leaning on her brother’s arm, and followed 
by her bridesmaids. Little Luke Keen, who 
had managed to squeeze himself into a 
corner, gazed wondcringly on, as the vestry 
door opened, and good Canon Brand came 
forward to take the service. 

How the bells rang out afterwards! How 
the group of villagers in the churchyard 
cheered them! Even John Martin, as he 
limped along caught a “ God bless you, sir,” 
from one of the bystanders, and turned and 
smiled at the speaker, yes, actually smiled ! 
Just one person there was a little sad, but 
she never showed it. For Edith Bartlett’s 
face was as bright as the rest of them, and 
even the shrewd Canon, who gave her a 
searching glance, could scarcely have read 
her heart there. 

They were a merry party in the Manor 
House afterwards, albeit it was a quiet 
wedding, and the guests were few. A 
bundle of telegrams were awaiting them on 
their return. Among them was one from 
abroad, from Muriel’s mother, now on her 
honeymoon tour ! 

“T’m so glad,” said Muriel, as she read it. 
“ Look, dear,” she went on, handing it to 
Arthur, “ mother sends her congratulations.” 

“And I’ve another message,” said the 
Canon, who came up at that moment. 
‘** Did you see a friend or yours from Stan- 
borough in church, Edward ?” 
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How the bells rang out afterwards! 


“Who?” 

“ Evans. ,I shall always thank you for 
helping to bring him to his senses. You 
didn’t know a little quiet influence would do 
so much, eh, my lad?” 





“T know it now,” replied Edward quickly. 
“And was he in church?” 

“Yes. And he asked me to give you his 
best wishes for your happiness.” 

Anon the carriage was at the door, and 


















they all gathered on the broad steps to bid 
farewell to the happy pair as they drove off. 
They watched the carriage till it was out of 
sight, and thea turned slowly back to the 
house. 

Canon Brand and the farmer were the 
last to enter. The former had given his 
arm to John Martin, and they mounted the 
steps together. 

They paused for a moment when they 
entered the hall. 

“Do you remember,” said the Canon, 
“the last time you and I met here?” 

**T do,” replied the other, “I was very 
angry with you then. But, thank God, your 
sermon did not come true, It nearly did— 
aye, it nearly did. What are you doing ?” 

“Wait a bit,” answered the Canon, who 
was scribbling on his cuff, “I’m tabulating 
a list of angels this time—look here, farmer, 
am I right?” 

He held out his wrist to John Martin, who 
read: ‘Love, mercy, peace, happiness, 
good-will, forgiveness.” 

“You have brought them back to the 
empty house, John Martin,” he said, “and 
the last state of the man is better than the 
first.” 

“ But you’ve only written down six,” said 
the farmer, with a smile. 

“ Haven't I? Ah, you’re right. Let me 
see, what shall we call the seventh ?” 

“Give me the pencil, Canon. May I 
write ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

And underneath the others the stern old 
farmer wrote the one word : 

“ Justice !” 

“ Ah!” said the Canon, “ may they dwell 
with you and yours always, my friend. 
Hark!” 

From the village there came* borne upon 
the light autumn breeze, the music of the 
bells. 


CONCLUSION 


Four years had almost passed since 
Edward’s marriage. It was the merry hay- 
making time once more, the scene was the 
same with which the story opens. Only the 
stalwart figure of John Martin was to be seen 
no longer directing his men in the field in 
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front of Moreton-in-the-Meadow. He was 
seated just by the door, a quiet spectator, 
and on his knee he held a tiny child who 
had just learned to lisp “ Gran-dad,” when 
he called her by her name, Olive. 

He sat there, fondling his little grand- 
daughter, listening to the creaking of the 
waggon wheels, and the “ Gee-oops” of the 
horse leaders, watching the men in the 
distance as they lifted their fork-luads of hay, 
Job Keen there, as of yore, hardest at work 
of them all. 

The old farmer’s hair was tinged with grey 
now, the lines about his face were less hard, 
the smile quivered on his lips every time 
he turned to the child. Presently from 
the open door behind, a woman came 
out, Muriel, looking as fair and as young as 
ever. 

“ Tea-time, father !” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, 
00, icky, fairly girl, does oo want oo milk!” 
And she bent over the child and kissed her. 

‘¢Where’s Edward ?” she went on. 

“ Over yonder,” said the farmer, nodding 
his head in the direction of the men. 

‘Would it call its father into tea,” said 
the mother, putting a little bell into Olive’s 
hand. “Shake it then—that’s right. Oh! 
what a noise !” 

For Olive was ringing the bell vigorously. 

“*Qo!” she exclaimed presently, “ daddy’s 
tummin’, ook, mummy !” 

«Yes, here he comes!” she said, as up 
the iong drive Edward appeared in sight, 
not exactly the romantic-looking Edward of 
the old days, but with slouch hat and shirt 
sleeves, and brown gaiters on his nether 
limbs, looking for all the world the young 
farmer that he was, for every one knew that 
John Martin had ‘retired,’ and that his 
son had left his literary work in London 
to come and live at Moreton-in-the-Meadow 
and manage the farm. 

“ Hullo!” he said, as he caught up the 
little girl, “does Olive want a‘ride in a hay 
waggon ?” 

“Oo!” cried the child, “mummy, too!” 

** All right, both of you—when we've had 
our tea. We're getting on famously, father,” 
he added, “and,” he went on, with just a 
twinkle in his eye, “the men seem to be 
working better than ever, Even Job Keen 
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“Why,” exclaimed Mu. 














riel, “here’s Arthur coming 
—and Clara with him, 
And little Charlie!” 

‘Just in time for tea,” 
said John Martin, as they 
drove up in a little pony 
cart. 

Arthur jumped out, the 
picture of health, Clara and 
her little boy followed, and 
they all went into the house 
together, laughing and 
talking. 

Job Keen, in the dis- 
tance, leaned on his fork 
and watched them go in. 

“Umph,” he growled, 
“T wonder what the old 
squire would ’a said to that! 
Times be changed. Pity 
the old Marster ever give 
in. I should loike to ’a 
seen ’e Squire! ” 

But little cared the happy 
party around the tea-table 
in the old farm for what 
Job Keen thoughs. 

“T saw Canon Brand 
to-day,” said Arthur, “he 
asked after you, Edward, 
and wanted to know how 
you were getting on with 
your book.” 

“Pretty well,” said Ed- 
ward, ‘but there isn’t 
much time for writing now. 
I’m too busy with the hay, 
But I shali never quite give 
it up, you know.” 








It was the merry hay-making time once more 


says he never knew the field cleared so 
quickly.” 

“Ah!” said John Martin, “ perhaps 
youre right, my lad. But don’t spoil the 
men now you've raised their wages.” 

‘All right, father. D’m a bit careful how 
I deal with them now, you know,” and a 
sad look oi remembrance flashed across his 
face for a moment. 


“How’s the Canon?” 
asked John Martin. 
“As brisk as ever. He 
was with Miss Bartlett. She does work in 
that parish of his. He says the men are busy 
talking of the coming dissolution. Whom do 
you think he fancies they think of running ?” 

* Not me!” said Edward laughing. 
“ Who is it?” 

‘*A man named Palmer.” 

Edward’s laugh died away. The old fire 
kindled in his eyes for a moment, 
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«J used to believe in that man once,” 
he said, “ but I’d like to oppose him now.” 

J’ll tell you what,” said Clara. ‘ You'll 
have to stand for Parliament again one day, 
Edward. And we'll all put our shoulders to 
the wheel and get you in.” 

“No—lI think not, thank you. 
was enough ! ” 

“T’d like to see you in for the good old 
cause, Edward,” said his father. 

“A Tory to the backbone!” cried 
Edward, laying his hand on his shoulder, 
“but no, I can never be that. Now then, 
Muriel, pour out the tea—for there’s some- 
thing far more important to be done than 
worrying over the election.” 


Once 
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“ What’s that, dear ?” 

“A ride in the hay waggon—eh, Olive ? 
And Charlie will come too, won’t he!” 

“Oo, yes!” shouted Charlie. 

‘And Luke Keen shall drive us. 
quite a little man now.” 

“ Gran-pa tum too?” askeil Olive, wist- 
fully. 

“Of course,” said Muriel, “ Gran-pa’s the 
good fairy of the party, dearie.” 

And “Gran-pa” smiled gently, as he 
patted the child’s head. 

« Gran-pa might have been a wicked giant 
instead,” he said. 

*“ But oo idén’t, id 00?” 

“T hope not, dearie—thank God!” 


He’s 
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«Sit by the fire and spin” 


By the Rev. Charles Spurgeon 


DEWDROP glistened on a_ blade 


of grass. Sunbeams made it likea 
diamond flashing with many a 
colour. Soon, however, it was 


absorbed ; its moisture giving refreshment 
to the grass. While resting on the blade, a 
big bubble floated over it, high up in the 
air, with many brilliant hues. How the dew- 
drop wished it were as large, and envied its 
beauty. In a moment it burst and was seen 
n? more, and nothing was the better for it. 

Little lives, however lowly, that are useful, 
are to be preferred to such that are highand 
haughty, which do no good. 

* 


AN ancient oobi, wie had seen much 
service, its face worn smooth, with scarcely 
a trace of the stamp discernible, began to 
sigh, and say: “I’m done for now, nobody 
knows nor cares how much I am worth, for 
I am too ugly and old!” 
this piece of money heard this complaint, 
and straightway procuring a hot shovel, 
placed the coin upon it. The heat soon 
brought out distinctly the image and super- 
scription, date and worth. It was a trying 
ordeal, but it accomplished much. So it is 


The owner of 


that God, in the furnace of affliction, often 
brings out the true 
character. 

Tribulation tests our value. 


soul-image of our 


“ How nice the ‘cheese smells, mother ; 
and see how everything is made ready for 
a meal;” so said a little mouse which 
didn’t know much about the ways of the 
world. 

“Yes, my child, but don’t you know 
that the tempting morsel is hanging in a 
trap. You may enter and eat and be 
happy for a little while, but death awaits the 
captive.” 

Of course the youngster knew best, and 
for a passing pleasure seized the bait, and 
snap went the spring ; and now he finds the 
only way to tell his mother he is sorry is 
through the bars of his cage. 

Many a child would have been happy if it 
had only heeded its parent’s advice. 


Let brothers and sisters scamper away, 

Lest one foolish child lead others astray ; 
Heed mother’s advice, escape while you may, 
For love cannot rob the trap of its prey. 
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Motto: “He that watereth shall be watered also 
himself.”—Prov. xi. 25. 
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muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 


what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get’ 


ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 





copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Postmen’s Treat to Poor Children 


CHRISTMAS is a season of the year when 
the lives of many of the poor are brightened 
by the efforts of their more fortunate brethren, 
and all over the country as well as in the 
metropolis free dinners and teas are arranged 
which are highly appreciated by the partici- 
pants. But perhaps the most interesting 
and praiseworthy philanthropic effort of this 
kind is the annual treat given to the poor 
children of Lancaster by the postmen in that 
town. During their daily rounds with letters, 
these officials become acquainted with districts 
of the greatest poverty and they have unique 
opportunities of judging who are the fittest 
objects for a little help and cheer, Seven 
or eight years ago, Inspector Western and 
several other postmen of Lancaster conceived 
the project of setting aside a portion of their 
own Christmas gifts for the purpose of cheer- 
ing the lives of some of the poorest children 
of the town. The winter was a very severe 
one, and Mr. Western thought that, although 
much was done for the older people, the little 
ones did not receive the attention they should. 
A hall was taken, the proprietors entering 
into the spirit of the thing and charging only 


for the gas burnt; and here a “hot-pot” 
supper was given to a hundred children. 
The following year it was thought that the 
‘‘ hot-pots” were rather too rich, and so, 
instead of a supper, tea was provided for a 
couple of hundred little ones ranging in age 
from five to twelve, the postmen themselves 
giving out the tickets. The third year, one 
or two of the leading gentry of the district 
were invited to give subscriptions, and by 
their aid the number of participants was 
raised to six hundred. Some ladies mani- 
fested a keen interest in the work and 
attended the tea as helpers. Last Christmas 
it was decided not to give a tea, as many of 
the smaller children were unable to get their 
share owing to the elder ones seizing most of 
the good things, so an entertainment was 
given, and as the children, eight hundred in 
number, left, they each received a_ bag 
containing cakes, oranges, and meat sand- 
wiches. At the entertainment a gentleman 
gave a magic-lantern exhibition which hugely 
delighted the children and there were recita- 
tions and singing. The treat was given 
during the second week of January in this year, 
as it had been suggested that that time would 
be better than Christmas week owing to other 
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(Platt Bros. photo, Lancaster) 


Inspector Western, founder of the Lancaster Postmen’s 
Christmas Treat to Poor Children 


charities being at work the last week of the 
year. ‘This idea will be followed again this 
Christmas, and it is expected that at least a 
thousand children will participate. 

The postmen naturally have many in- 
teresting stories to tell in connection with the 
distribution of tickets for the treat. At one 
house where there were three children, only 
two tickets had been left, and it was learned 
later that a small boy who had received one 
gave it to his little sister so that she might 
go to the treat instead of him. When this 
became known another ticket was at once 
sent to the boy. 

A less pleasing kind of anecdote is that of 
a woman who took her children’s tickets 
away and sold them to another woman for 
her children. ‘The postmen heard of this 
and watched for the new ticket-holders, and 
taking the tickets gave them again to the 
children who had first received them. 

Last Christmas the Mayor of Lancaster, 
the ex-Mayor and many other local magnates 
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were present at the treat, and interest in the 
novel work of these benevolent postmen is 
growing. 


Christmas Carols for the Blind 

Quite a big work is done at th.s season 
of the year by the British and Foreign Blind 
Association in preparing Christmas Carols 
set to music for the use of the sightless. It 
may not be generally known that there is a 
Braille musical alphabet which can be read 
by the passage of the fingers over the raised 
dots, thus taking the education of the blind 
a step farther than that which is to be 
obtained by the reading of ordinary Braille 
type. The British and Foreign Blind 
Association has done more perhaps than 
any other the blind at 
large. Its purpose is not to gather them 
into homes or to support the afflicted by 
charitable grants, but to endeavour by every 
means possible to minimise the many draw- 
backs which are imposed by the loss of 
sight. The and 
manufactured all kinds of special appliances 


organisation for 


Society has _ perfected 
for the blind, such as writing-frames, chess 
and draughts sets, needles, raised maps, and 
arithmetic boards ; besides publishing almost 
innumerable books, and selections of music. 
The Bible, in whole or in part, is now 
produced by the Society in Braille type in 
six or seven different languages. 


Children’s Christmas Banquet at the 
Guildhall 
THE poor children of London look 


forward the whole year to the Christmas 
feast provide: for them at the Guildhall 
by a number of kind friends, at the head 
of whom is Alderman Sir William Treloar. 
The fifteen hundred children gathered from 
all the poorer parts of the Metropolis are 
driven up to the palace of the City fathers in 
brakes and covered vans, and there, in the 
splendid hall where Kings and Queens and 
the world’s greatest men have been honoured 
and féted, they sit down to a sumptuous 
repast, such as they’ never taste all the rest 
of the year. A momentary sight of these 
poor children enjoying themselves under 
the shadow and Magog would 
be sufficient almost to make a_ philan- 


of Gog 
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thropist of a marble statue. At the banquet 
given last Christmas the viands included 
a thousand pounds of meat, six hundred- 
weights of potatoes, three hundred quartern 
loaves, 735 pounds of plum pudding, six 
hundred quarts of milk, and _ thirteen 
hundred each of oranges and apples. Each 
child on leaving received a woollen shawl, 
a New Year’s card, a bag of sweets and a 
story book. By way of entertainment the 
scholars from the Bellenden Road Higher 
Grade School gave a musical selection, and 
thus the pleasing sight was witnessed of 
children amusing children. 

But perhaps even greater joy was given to 
the five thousand cripples in different parts 
of London unable to visit the Guildhall, 
who each received a box of good things 
passing their imagination. In_ preparing 
these Christmas hampers twenty-three tons 
of material were used, including ten thousand 
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pounds of Christmas pudding, ten thousand 
pounds of plum cake, ten thousand pounds 
of pork pies, twenty-five hundred pounds 
of sweets and a similar weight of tea. To 
do up the parcels five miles of string were 
needed. 


Christmas Letters for Prisoners 


SOME time ago we gave an account of the 
Christmas Letter Mission which sends out 
at this season of the year over half a million 
printed letters to be placed, on Christmas 
morning, under the pillows of inmates in 
hospitals and similar institutions throughout 
the world. A similar organisation, not so 
great in size, though perhaps more interesting 
in its work, is the Prison Letter Mission, a 
branch of the Prison Mission and Discharged 
Female Prisoners’ Aid Society, founded in 
London in 1860 by the late Mrs. Meredith. 
The Prison Mission, whose headquarters are 





(From a clever snapshot photograph) 


The Poor Children Christmas Banquet at the Guildhall. 


In the balcony are to be seen Lord Brassey 


the Lord Mayor, and Sir William Treloar, founder of the charity 
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at 143 Clapham Road, S.W., has many 
branches and carries on an extensive work 
for the help of discharged female prisoners. 
The letter branch was begun in 188o, and 
the average number of letters sent out in the 
first five years numbered rather more than 
six thousand. ‘The work, however, has now 
grown to such an extent that lust Christmas 
no fewer than twenty-seven thousand letters 


were despatched to prisoners in all parts of 


the world. 

The magnitude of the work may be 
gathered from the fact that, unlike the letters 
of the Christmas Letter Mission, all the 
letters sent to prisoners are hand-written in 
inks of two colours—black and red—and are 
decorated at the head with a little painting, 
a scrap, a drawing, or with pressed flowers, 
carefully stuck on the paper. Of course the 
greater number of the letters are sent to 
British and Colonial prisons, but nearly four 
thousand were sent last Christmas to prisons 

















(Walter Davey, photo, Harrogate) 


Miss Lloyd, head of the Prison Letter Mission 
XXXI—67 
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abroad and were written in French, German, 
Italian, Swedish, Polish, Greek, Russian, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Finnish, and Arabic. 
The value of these letters and the apprecia- 
tion in which they are held is amply testified 
by the large number of replies received from 
prisoners and by the letters of chaplains. 
One of the latter, who had been in office for 
over a quarter of a century, wrote asking for 
three hundred letters for prisoners in his 
gaol, stating that thev wexe always eagerly 
read and highly appreciated by both males 
and females. Anether wrote: I attach 
much importance to the value of these letters, 
as they come at a time when these unfortu- 
nate people feel that they are out of the 
world, and by the world forgotten. But the 
issue of these after service on 
Christmas morning seems to dispel this, and 
it is extremely gratifying to observe with 
what pleasure the men and boys receive 
them.” As a specific instance of the in- 
fluence for good which these letters wield, a 
chaplain ‘I spoke to a young 
parent discharged this morning, and he 
said: ‘That letter struck my heart, it has 
made me a different man. I will keep it 
to my dying day, and Ill neglect the bairns 
nae mair.’” 

The letters are welcomed even by Roman 
Catholics, as they contain nothing of a 
controversial nature, only a kindly greeting 
and the Gospel message simply told and 
tenderly driven home. The fact of the letters 
being written by hand also helps to ensure 
them a welcome. 

There is nothing formal about the 
letters, nothing prison-like or savouring of 
rules and regulations. Sometimes a story 


messages 


wrote : 


enforces the truth the writer wishes to 
bring home, sometimes a verse of a 
hymn. Most of them contain a verse or 


verses from the Bible. These are written 
in red ink the more readily to catch the 
careless eye. 

As the mission becomes better known 
requests for letters multiply, and a large and 
increasing number of copyists is required. 
All the work in connection with this Letter 
Mission is done freely, and all who would 
care to share in the work will be welcomed 
by Miss Lloyd, Mrs. Meredith’s sister and 
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successor in the work, as head of all branches 
of the Prison Mission. Last Christmas had 
scarcely passed when thirteen hundred Dutch 
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The front pages of two typical hand-written Christmas letters for prisoners. 
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roast beef, potatoes, and plum pudding with 
milk as a beverage. During the dinner last 
Christmas, which was held in the Edinburgh 
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One has a couple of real 


pressed pansies at the tcp and the other a little seascape painted by hand. Twenty-seven thousand 
of these letters were sent to prisoners last Christmas 


letters alone were requested for this year. 
No name or address appears on the letters. 
They are simply headed “ Christmas,” and 
signed, with initials only, by each copyist. 


When prisoners reply to them, it is, of 


course, to the Mission that they write. 


The Empire of Philanthropy 


PERHAPS nothing has shown more the 
bond of sympathy, as distinct. from interest, 
which binds the British Empire together, than 
the Christmas dinner given to fifteen hundred 
poor children of the East End of London 
by the Children’s Sunbeam Society of South 
Austrailia. For seven or eight years the 


children of our Southern Colony have sub- 
scribed funds through several Adelaide news- 
papers to provide this Christmas dinner of 





Castle, Limehouse, one of Dr. Barnardo’s 
many branches, a cablegram expressing the 
heartfelt thanks of the young diners was sent 
to their little hosts at the Antipodes. ‘The 
Sunbeam Society has been in existence for 
many years and its object is to teach children 
to be helpful to one another. It was only 
in 1895, however, that the idea of getting 
the Sunbeamers of Australia to act as hosts 
to the poor children of London struck one 
of the Society’s young members, and it was 
at once put into practice. 
that first dinner published in the Adelaide 
newspapers so the best spirit. of 
young Australia that the idea ‘ caught on,” 
and every year greater funds have been 
subscribed, so that last year the number of 
happy participants was larger than ever, and 


The accounts of 


roused 
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no doubt this year even more children will 
be entertained by their Colonial cousins. 
Such an example of practical Christianity 
provides an object-lesson for the whole 
Empire. 
“Doll” and “ Pudding” Sundays 

THE Rev. W. Carlile’s system of holding 
what is known as a “ Doll Sunday” immedi- 
ately before Christmas has been referred to 
before in these columns. We publish on this 
page a photograph taken at the church on 
“Doll Sunday” last year, the gifts being seen 
placed in position near the altar. Another 
novel icea of Mr. Carliie’s was to have a 
“ Pudding Sunday,” the members of the con- 
gregation bringing Christmas puddings, which 
were received in the church, and afterwards 
distributed among some five hundred poor 
families. The head of the Church Army was 
much attacked last Christmas for these prac- 
tices, but he made out a good case for himself 
in reply to his critics. Mr. Carlile submitted 
that, just as there was no more irreverence in 
the Wise Men making offerings of myrrh and 
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frankincense (which were gifts in kind) than in 
the presenting of the gold, so the poor East- 
Enders could quite as reverently offer their 
gifts of dolls and puddings as their coppers. 
“ Surely,” said the rev. gentleman, ‘“‘ humble 
gifts sent from grateful hearts are more 
reverent than grudged half-crowns or sove- 
reigns extorted by a plate from fashionable 
apathetics for the sake of appearances.” A 
parallel was also drawn by another Church 
Army official between the puddings being 
placed in church and the fruit and vegetables 
at harvest thanksgiving services. This year 
‘Pudding Sunday ” will be the Sunday be- 
fore Christmas Day, and * Doll Sunday” a 
week earlier. 

The idea that St. Mary-at-Hill’s is the only 
church where a “doll service” is held is 
erroneous. Every Christmas at St. Andrew’s 
Church, New York, a large manger is placed 
before the chancel for the reception of dolls, 
or other appropriate presents, which the 
rector asks the children of communicants to 
coitribute for the benefit of less favoured 
ones. A “Doll Suiday” is also hald at 





























Doll Sunday in a London church. This photograph shows how the hundreds of dolls were grouped 
near the altar previous to being distributed among the poor children of East London 
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St. Andrew’s Church, Cal- 
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cutta (a Scotch kirk), where ff 
the toys collected are dis- 
tributed among the poor 
Indian children of the city. 
The photograph which we 
publish shows how the dolls 
are arranged in this latter 
church. 


A Monster Goose Club 


THE Christmas Goose 
Club is quite a national in- 
stitution in Great Britain, 
and it is well that the organi- 
sation of such clubs is no 
longer left exclusively in the 
hands of the _ publicans. 
Many churches and chapels 
now have their goose clubs, 
and the working classes 
highly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of securing a good 
Christmas dinner on easy 
terms without being com- 
pelled to enter a_public- 
house once a week or more 
often and there spend in 
drink as much as their dinner 
costs. The biggest Christmas 
Goose Club in the kingdom 
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is conducted by a Christian 
organisation —the Ragged 
School Union—and in the 
seventy or eighty centres which are estab- 
lished in all parts of London something 
like six thousand members are enrolled. 
Sixpence a week is collected from each 
member for thirteen weeks, making 6s. 6d. 
in all, and in return a goose weighing 
nine pounds (or a turkey of eight pounds), 
a Christmas plum-pudding weighing two 
pounds, and half a pound of tea are given. 
Altogether about thirty tons of first-class food 
is thus secured by the working-class families 
for dinner on Christmas-day, and it is obtained 
without the purchasers running any risk of 
demoralisation, such as is the case in con- 
nection wiih public-house goose clubs. 


The Biggest Christmas Dinner 
THE biggest Christmas dinner in the world 


Doll Sunday at St. Andrew's Church, Calcutta 


is that which is given free to twenty-five thou- 
sand poor people of New York by the Salva- 
tion Army each year. All the guests sit down 
at one time in Madison Square Gardens, 
and the dinner is a sumptuous one, con- 
sisting of various kinds of meat, poultry, 
vegetables, and fruit, with coffee and sweet- 
meats, whilst at the close over a thousand 
dolls and other toys are distributed among 
the children present. ‘The dirner takes 
several days to cook, between three and 
four hundred persons being engaged upon 
the work, and several hundreds acting as 
waiters at the feast. The total cost exceeds 


two thousand pounds, and the money is 
collected by some hundreds of people, who 
for six weeks devote the best part of their 
time to the task. 














A Colporteur’s open-air service 


Spurgeon’s 


HERE are many methods of Chris- 
tian service peculiarly suited to 
the needs of rural districts which 
are known by little more than 

name to the dwellers in cities and towns, 
but which, when understood, are full of 
interest and charm to those who have 
studied them. Of such agencies perhaps 
none is more striking than that of ‘‘ Col- 
portage.’ Its simplicity. its adaptation, 
and its far-reaching success in promoting 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom are 
worthy of thoughtful consideration, and 
are suggestive of a much more general 
adoption of the agency than at present 
obtains. 

The term ‘ Colporteur”’ is not an attrac- 
tive one, and does not nicely convey 


Colporteurs 


its meaning to the ordinary reader, 
many having fallen into the error of 
imagining a connection with the coal 
porter. It is a word derived from the 
Latin. collum (the neck) and porto (to 
carry), and originally described the hawk- 
ers and pedlars who in bygone times 
went about either in this or- Continental 
countries with basket slung from the 
neck, selling Bibles and Testaments among 
the people during days when “ the word 
of the Lord was precious.”” The modern 
Colporteur carries on a similar work, but 
perhaps with added utility, and in a more 
up-to-date fashion. 

It was in 1886 that the late Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon founded the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle Colportage Associa- 
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tion. In those days the services of the 
noted preacher were in great demand 
throughout the provinces, and coming 
very much in contact with the small 
towns and villages of the land, he was 
impressed with the need which existed 
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on every hand for aggressive Christian 
workers who would place Bible literature 
in the cottage homes, and by personal 
contact with the people counteract many 
erroneous religious ideas which in those 
days largely dominated the rural popula- 
tions. He determined at once to start a 
Colportage agency, and to send forth godly 
men, wherever practicable, who might 


sell Bibles and Biblical literature, and at 
the same time secure opportunities of tell- 
ing the Gospel story. A committee ot 
oversight was formed, and thus com- 
menced the good work which has now 
been carried on continuously for thirty- 
six years. Several of the 
gentlemen who serve on 
the committee at the 
present time have taken 
part almost from the first, 
and the secretary was a 
contemporary of those who 
originally undertook the 
work. At the present time 
there are more than fifty 
districts of the Association 
in England and Wales, 
some being two hundred 
miles or more distant from 
the headquarters in 
London, whence all the 
‘ literature sold is dis- 
8. wionay tributed. The depot and 
office of the Association 
are situated in the Pastors’ 
College Buildings adjoining 
the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, and here the 
secretary controls the 
work of the Association 
under his committee with a 
staff of young men to help 
him. 

The Colporteurs selected 
are invariably men_ of 
respectability and _ intelli- 
gence, and in many cases 
of distinctive character, 
and, they are quite free 
fromy anything like a 
clerical appearance. Their 
ages vary, but all are men 
who have been used to work, and who, in 
their various callings, have come in contact 
with the world, under its numerous phases, 
and have acquired a measure of shrewd- 
ness and general knowledge which becomes 
to them a helpful equipment for the duties 
which Colportage requires. In addition 
to this the men have all had experiences 
as vcluutary Christian workers. Among 
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Work in a rural district 


applicants for posts under the Association 


there will be found seasoned Sunday- 
school teachers, district visitors, open- 
air preachers, and mission evangelists. 
The possession of these natural and 


spiritual qualities and experiences con- 
stitute their only preparation as Col- 
porteurs, and it is a love for Christ 
and for that usually becomes 
the prompting influence which Jeads a 
candidate to make proposals, and often 
accept a lower income than he has been 
used to, in order that he may devote him- 
self wholly to Christian work. Such men 
are often found to possess an individuality 
which in itself proves a helpful qualifi- 
cation, and secures acceptance among the 
people in whose midst they are placed. 
Spurgeon’s Colporteurs are each stationed 
at a definite centre, and they carry on their 
work approximately within a five miles’ 
radius of that spot, endeavouring so to 
arrange their daily rounds that the houses 
and homes within that area may be visited 


souls, 





The late C. H Spurgeon (from a bust) 
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once ineach month. When once a district 
is fairly established the work is usually 
continued for a long term, and there are 
several districts now in full work where 
the Colporteur has held his position 
and maintained the love and esteem of 
the community for a period extending 
beyond a quarter of a century. 

The duties connected with the 
are threefold: (1) The sale of 
and Gospel literature ; 
house visitation as home missioners ; 
(3) Preaching and general evangelistic 
work ; and in these several departments 
of service the men excel. 

The sale of literature is carried on under 
different circumstances. The larger num- 
ber plod on from day to day, pack in hand, 
trudging along the roads and lanes, speak- 
ing the kindly word to those whom they 
meet, or giving the hearty grip of the hand 
which betokens friendliness to the passer- 
by, and then calling from house to house 
at the front door of the cottage or the 
back door of the mansion. In other cases 


work 
Bibles 
(2) House to 





A hearty grip 


the Colporteur has been able to purchase 
a bicycle or a tricycle by the aid of 
generous friends in his disérict, who ap- 
preciate his work and desire to help him 
to economise his strength, or to enable him 
to commass greater areas. A few have 
succeeded in securing a donkey or a 
pony and cart, which proves a great com- 
fort and convenience to the worker. 
The stock carried by the Colporteurs in- 
cludes Bibles, Testaments, and Scripture 
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portions, books of devotion, biographies, 
stories, books of Gospel appeal, tem- 
perance works, picture and children’s 
books, artistic wall texts of all sizes, 


pursued by the Colporteur. The total 
sales made by the agents during Igor 
amounted to £5320 os. 3d. 

These business calls enable the Col- 








A band of colporteurs 


and a good selection of pure standard 
low-price books and booklets which may 
appeal to all kinds of purchasers. 

Good healthy magazines are an im- 
portant feature of the stock, and become 
a capital reason for the monthly visit 
which is made to the house. Asa rule the 
Colporteur is a bright, genial salesman, 
who is welcomed at the door, and whose 
visits are recognised as being of a friendly 
character by the adults and also the 
children of the household. Very blessed 
results are often recorded as the outcome 
of the perusal of books or magazines thus 
sold by the Colporteurs. In many cases 
direct conversions can be traced to these 
causes, and as a rule the tone of the 
literature thus supplied makes its elevating 
mark upon individuals or households 
where it has been introduced, while 
the choice portions of Scripture which 
decorate the cottage walls are in themselves 
an indication of the route that has been 


porteur to carry out his more spiritual 
aims, as a Home Missionary ; his cheery 
word and brightening smile soon leads 
to pleasant conversation, the trend of 
which quickly touches upon the Word 
of God and its truths. The talk often 
has a freshness and power about it that 
leaves its mark. The Society’s current 
report gives the number of visits made 
by Spurgeon’s Colporteurs for the year 
as 247,246. 

Six days of work like this becomes to 
each worker a preface for Sabbath engage- 
ments. Nearly all the Colporteurs are 
preachers, and the bulk of them conduct 
Sunday services either in connection 


with the centre in which they are located 
or by appointment, upon the various 
Chapel Plans of the surrounding district. 
Some find opportunity to organise, or to 
assist at Open Air services, and no les: 
than 6368 public engagements, indoors 
and out, mark last year’s record. This 
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part of the work is not the least im- 
portant. As a rule the friends in a 
district who guarantee the required local 
subscription of £45 towards the support 
of a Colporteur, specially desire and 
arrange that the preaching shall be under- 
taken. Thus the worker of the Sabbath 
service comes in close touch with those 
whom he has met under the varied 
circumstances of the week, and is enabled 
to direct Prayer or Address with a special 
personal application which perhaps could 
not apply under an ordinary ministry. 
Certain it is that many Colporteurs have 
acquired a position of influence among 
their people akin to that of a valued 
Pastor enjoying the esteem and love of the 
flock, and the Gospel appeals are often 
the means of securing changes in homes 
which were formerly godless and worldly. 

The foregoing description only gives the 
framework of a Colporteur’s work; the 
filling in would awaken keenest 
interest. He becomes the “ handy 
man ”’ of the place, and is content 
to make himself generally useful ; 
it has sometimes fallen to his lot 
to light the fire and tidy up for 
some poor lonely sick one, to go 
for the doctor, to advise upon all 
sorts of subjects, and undertake 
all kinds of errands. 

The Colporteurs generally spend 
a few days in London at the 
time of their Annual Meetings 
when a full programme of arrange- 
ments both pleasant and profitable 
are provided, and they return to 
their work encouraged and re- 
freshed. The income of the Asso- 
ciation is in part derived from the 
local subscriptions which ‘rather 
more than half meet the cost. 
The self-supporting principle next 
comes in, and profits from sales 
assist considerably, as will be 
realised when it is stated that 
the gross profits for Igor were 
£1458 5s. 10d., this does not, how- 
ever, provide sufficient to cover 
the expenditure; and, notwith- 
standing the most thrifty manage- 
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ment, a sum of about {800 per annum is 
required from the Christian public in the 
form of a General Fund. This amount 
constitutes the one only item in carrying on 
the work year by year for which an appeal 
is made, and the Secretary is glad to enrol 
new subscribers, or casual donors, so that 
the small call upon friends outside may not 
become a burden amid his manifold labours. 

The founder described the work as 
‘One of the cheapest and most effective 
means of scattering Gospel light in the 
darkest places,” and a careful survey 
of the facts narrated will lead the 
reader to realise the truth of the state- 
ment. Sometimes friends are kind enough 
to take a collection for this fund, and 
many assis: by taking charge of collect- 
ing-boxes or cards, all which help is 
much appreciated. The Society in its 
working is absolutely unsectarian, al- 
though emanating from a_ Baptist 
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founder. Its agents consist of mem- 
bers of most of the leading evangelical 
denominations. Its districts are guar- 
anteed by both Congregational and Bap- 
tist Associations and individuals, while 
in some cases other bodies are represented, 
and at public meetings there are generally 
ministers of the several Nonconformist 
churches present, and sometimes the vicar 
in the chair. As a Protestant force, 
Colportage is one of the surest ways of 
instilling right principles in the minds of 
the people. A source of some anxiety 
in recent years has been the fact that some 
of Spurgeon’s Colporteurs are getting old, 
and there being no provision made for 
assisting them when obliged to cease work, 
Mr. Stephen Wigney, the secretary, has 
been promoting an ‘ Aged Colporteurs’ 
Fund,” with the result that in two years 
the substantial sum of One Thousand 
Guineas was raised. This has for the 
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most part been invested, and forms a 
nucleus which it is hoped will grow. 
Meanwhile a provident scheme has been 
arranged to work in connection with 
this fund, so that all who participate 
may ensure some provision when forced 
to retire. Several have already been 
obliged to withdraw from service, and are 
being assisted. One of the first to do so 
was an old worker who had been some 
twenty-seven years in one district. He 
was held in highest esteem, and had 
brought up his family in a respectable and 
praiseworthy manner, but found himself 
without savings when disabled from work. 
The joint arrangement between his local 
supporters, his family, and the “ Aged 
Colporteurs’ Fund” have enabled h'm, 
instead of retiring with a burden of care, 
and perhaps the workhouse for his home, 
to remain in his cottage and with his wife 
enjoy the provision made. 











A colporteur in retirement 

















An Old Hulk 


By Clara Morris 


LD Thomas Brockwell—sometimes 
called Bull Brockwell, he of the 
mighty thews and sinews—had 
been for some years a widower, 

remained a widower I should 

have been the poorer by one good friend— 
but know that 
true friendship is one of the few things the 


and had he 


a lowly one—oh, yes you 
lowly can afford to give. 

But the broad-shouldered, ruddy-faced old 
riton had married an American wife in the 
person of the mother of my closest chum 
aad so I learned many things about the 
nurow, hard, honest old giant—things that 

filled with 
sometimes with stinging drops of 


sometimes my eyes tears of 
laughter : 
inguished pity. The cnly surprising thing 

out Brockwell’s second marriage was that 

had not taken place years before ; for, 
viven a working-class Englishman of middle 
age, owning a house of his own, you have 
the worst material in the world for a widower. 
But, like most of his race, he was a bit con- 
trary, and when all his housekeepers and his 
elderly unmarried friends pursued him 
openly—without even trying to hide the 
matrimonial lasso with a few flowers of senti- 
ment or delicacy—he shook nis obstinate 
old head, and plunged away. 

Then Emily had arrived upon the scene, 
whom he described as “a fine figure of a 
woman ” (she weighed something over four- 
teen stone), and if she was too inert to join in 
the general pursuit of him, she was also too 
inert to avoid pursuit herself—hence the 
marriage ; and though, while praising her 
housekeeping, he openly expressed his doubts 
of her soul’s salvation—the new, phlegmatic 
Mrs. Brockwell remained quite undisturbed. 

On the Sunday following the wedding 
‘old Brockwell,” wishing, probably, to do 
all that was courteous and polite under the 
circumstances, took his ‘new wife out to the 
cemetery and proceeded to introduce her— 


as it were—to the other members of the 


A hideous chunk of stene stood in 
the middle of a plot, from which the graves 
and 


family. 





rayed out like the spokes of a wheel 





old Thomas, with a cane, 


Sg 
hich so surely 


bad little 
Sabbath 
with this 


W 
that a 


the 


only appeared on Sundays 
God 


day and old Brockwell’s cane 


boy once said: “ made 


cane he immediately bored a little 
the foot of and 
buried wife there 


hole at 
«“] 
and Emily 
brought her jaws to with a snap, and bowed 


one remarked : 


lirst 


grave 
my 
her head _ s] 


ehtly, as though ae knowledging 


an introduction. ‘Then old Thomas dragged 


out the cane with som: effort, as though Mrs. 


Brockwell No. 1 was holding on to it and 
he bored another little hole at the foot of 
another’ grave with the cane and announced : 
‘I buried my eldest son here ’’—another 
bow and so the old * borer went on, ull 
each member of the family had been pre- 
sented to the new-comer in turn, and then 
he gave the final touch of brightness to 
this very original bridal outing by carefully 


measuring with the cane the , to see if 


Space 
there was enough left for two more spokes to 


his family ** wheel of death.” 


Mrs. Brockwell was wont to declare she 
would remember that day as long as she 
lived. Not because her sei sibilit es were 


wounded, but because she had not been con- 
structed for rapid action. 

Old 
narrowly 


Thomas Brockwell narrowly—very 
escaped being a religious mono- 
maniac. Unquestionably sincere, his religion 
id bitter as to 
He 
studied only the Old ‘Testament, rarely read- 
ing the New. In the 
thunders of Sinai drowned the gentle - 
preaching from the “ Mount.” 

I have never known any one who got as 
much satisfaction out of the 
religion as he got out of Hell alone. 


was yet a thing so warped a 
fill most people with shrinking dread. 
his rolling 
Voice” 


ears 


of his 

He 
talked of it, thought of it, and, in regretful 
tones, told many of his friends that they 


All its 


whole 


were going there. accessories were 
dear to him. 

His God was a bitterly revengeful God! 
The Bible told him to fear Him and to obey 
His The his 


religion was “an eye for an eye—a tooth for 


commandments. base of 
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a tooth!” He knew no “turning of the 
other cheek ”—no “ forgiveness of enemies,” 
and many a time, in his efforts to show his 
disapproval of the loving, gentle, yet strong 
teaching of the New ‘Testament, he blas- 
phemed unconsciously. 

Night and morning he read a portion of 
the Bible, and prayed loud and long—and 
at such times he came in conflict with his 
Emily. There was just one point they 
differed on—they did not quarrel, because 
Emily was too slow in speech. ‘There’s no 
comfort to be had out of a quarrel, unless it’s 
quick—very quick ; and if Emily had had 
her choice she would a good deal rather have 
died than have tried to be quick. 

The old man might have lived without 
working at that time, but be held idleness as 
sinful, so he, without any feeling of shame, 
acted as night watchman in a large building 
down town. One winter there were many 
burglaries, and his employer grew a bit un- 
easy, knowing his was a tempting establish- 
ment and remembering that ‘Thomas Brock- 
well was an elderly man. So he asked his 
watchman if he would not like to have some 
one to help him during the rest of the winter. 
And Brockwell was hot with anger and 
answered that he could take care of his 
employer’s property, but he didn’t want to 
protect some young nincompoop besides. “I 
am able to take care of any burglars that 
come my way. A man of the Lord can 
always lick a law-breaker,’ and looking at 
the really splendid old body of his watchman, 
the gentleman had laughingly declared he 
“believed old Brockwell would be up to two 
or three younger men!” and let him go his 
obstinate, lonely way, and like many another 
word spoken in jest, these words proved true. 

One bitter night, after reading with great 
enjoyment of the prompt action of the bears 
in the taking off of those ribald children 
who had mocked at the prophet after the 
ascent of his master in the chariot of fire he 
had prayed till Emily had fallen asleep, with 
her face buried in the seat of the chair she 
knelt by, and had awakened and acknow- 
ledged her fault. ‘* For,” as she said to me, 
“after he had fallen over my legs without 
waking me, he might have thought I was 
lying if I had said I was just thinking.” 
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And I had quite agreed with her and 
complimented her on her truthful nature— 
and he had taken his tin pail of coffee in his 
mittened hand and his package of sandwiches 
in his pocket and gone forth to his night’s 
watch. He had been a sailor in his early 
manhood, and, in addition to the tattooed 
anchor and star on the backs of his hands, 
he still retained a few words from his sailor’s 
vocabulary which he used now and then 
with bewildering effect upon the landsmen. 
Mrs. Brockwell found that habit particularly 
trying. 

She was one of those women who always 
get drabbled when they walk. Long street 
dresses were worn in her day, and had 
she possessed six hands instead of two, she 
would have failed still to keep her dress out 
of the wet or the mud. On Sundays when 
she was crowded into her best gown and was 
clutching her skirt in the most useless places, 
trying to pick her way across a muddy street, 
old ‘Thomas was wont to exclaim from the 
rear: “Take a reef in the la’board side of 
your petticoat, Emily!” and Emily would 
hoist high the right side instead, and the left 
would go trailing through the mud, while the 
old man pounded the walk with his Sunday 
cane, crying : “ La’board—la’board—la’ board, 
not sta’board. Now just look at your sails ! 
Oh, woman, the ignorance of you at forty- 
six, not to know your la’board from your 
sta’board side!” And meek Emily never 
suggested that left and right were the gener- 
ally accepted terms for use on shore. 

And as old Thomas walked through the 
biting cold, he congratulated himself on the 
honesty his wife had shown in admitting she 
had fallen asleep during prayers, and said to 
himself that it waz the end of her day’s work 
and he supposed she was tired—and—“* great 
guns, how cold it And so_ he 
maundered on‘and reached his store and 
entered and made his rounds, and finally at 
about two o’clock he took his coffee from 
the heater and began to drink it, when he 
paused —to listen. ‘Then he put the coffee 
gently down and stole softly to the office— 
and saw two men at the safe, and with acry, 
«« Avast there !” he was upon them, striving 
to grasp them both! 


was !” 


The smaller one was 


like an eel and had slipped from his clutch, 
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but the larger one he held on to, and after a 
short struggle, he got his head ‘in chancery.” 
He had just put in a couple of good blows 
—when he heard an ominous click behind 
him 
pounding fiercely growled: “ No, no, don’t 


—at the same instant the man he was 


use the ‘ barker’—you fool, you'll ‘jug’ us 
all yet! Choke him off, so I can do som« 
thing—choke him, I say!” 

With beautiful obedience and the spring 
of a wild-cat, No. 2 was on Brockwell’s back, 
and doing his best to carry out orders. But 
it was that neck —that had given rise to the 
name Bull Brockwell; and the small ruffian 
tried in vain to get his clever thief’s fingers 
in a choking grasp about the massive throat : 
but his weight was disturbing and distressing, 
and old Brockwell loosed No. 1 for a moment, 
while he reached up and tore the incubus 
from his shoulders. In the effort he wheeled 
half round and found himself facing a third 
man in the doorway. He had just time to 
note that the man had a bull’s-eye lantern 
in one hand, some weapon in the other, and 
wore a half-mask cn -when he 
received a crushing blow upon the head. He 
felt the hot blood leap forth in swift response 
to that savage gash. 


his face 


He staggered a bit, 


too, but did not fall, to the amazenient of 


the brawny scoundrel, who exclaimed in 
blaspheming terms. His words were like a 
veritable “ slogan ” to old Brockwell. “Aye, 
aye,” he cried, 
Cursed you will be, sure, and the burning 


“right you are, my hearty ! 


lake of brimstone you'll get for this night’s 
work !” and then they were upon him. He 
threw No. 3 out of the doorway and took 
that place himself, thus keeping all of them 
before him, and like an old bear “ baited ” 
by a pack of snapping, snarling dogs, he was 
slowly driven back until he found himself in 
the room agiin where his 
While he placed many blows where they 
would do the most good, still a great many 
more had fallen short. He felt his wind was 
going, and the streaming blood from his head 
impaired his sight, and jast at that moment 
of threatened weakness the little thief struck 
him in the face, not with his fist but with his 
open hand—slapped him, in fact. With a 
roar of rage, old Brockwell caught up the 
pail and dashed the hot coffee full inte his 


stood coffee. 
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assailant’s face, then shouting, “ You little 
whelp, you cur, you worm!” with a mighty 
blow he drove the tin pale hard and tight on 
to the thief’s head, half cutting off his ears 
with its rim, and as the other men made at 
him, by a happy fluke, he caught each man 
by the back of the neck and with every 
ounce of power to be had from his great 
arms and their two 
heads together in a smashing blow, and 
dropped their bodies as a well bred terrier 
drops the rats he has shaker the life from. 
Then he turned for the little foe, just in time 
to catch upon his arm the blow that had been 
meant for his heart, and, by the hot smarting 
of his skin, he knew he had been cut by the 
little ruffian, whom he hammered into sub- 
mission easily. ‘Then Bull Brockwell sounded 
his whistle at the door for the police, and 


shoulders, he drove 


when they came he laid his hand on one of 


the officers’ shoulder and faintly asked: 
“ Why—don’t—you— hold _ still — officer ? 
You keep—going up—and down—,” and 


then old Thomas went down, and for a time 
knew neither prayer, nor burglar, nor even 
burning brimstone, but only darkness. 
When his senses came back to him he 
gave an exhibition of what might be called 
pig-headed honesty. ‘There was a drug sture 
and a doctor’s office about two blocks away, 
and the policeman, on seeing the sorry con- 
dition of the old man, urged him to go and 
have his hurts cared for. They would see 
that all was safe during his absence, but he 
refused point blank, saying: “Ifa man was 
a watchman, he watched! If he wasa night 
watchman he watched till the night was gone, 
or deserved the ‘cat.’ His employer paid 
him to stay in that building till daylight, and 
he’d stay, and be tended to afterwards.” 
Half angrily the policeman exclaimed: 
“You obstinate old bull! Do you want to 
then?” And the “bull,” 
with some embarrassment, had acknowledged 
that he did not really desire death, but with 
a sigh of satisfaction, he suddenly annuunced : 
“ The Lord will settle all that. All I’ve got 
to do—is my duty—and though I don’t feel 
just what you might call—hearty——I—I— 
Vil hold out—till time’s up and—” 
and his grey white lips trembled into silence. 
The policeman, fincing him immovable 


bleed to death, 


guess 





in his determination, sent for help, and soon 
the battered “old Brockwell” was _ being 
washed, and strapped, and bandaged, and 
stitched, and had a few feet of plaster over 
some strained muscles, and was generally 
“made over.” And then the stunned 
burglars had recovered their scattered senses 
and received a smiling and joyous welcome 
from the policemen, such as is only offered 
when the lost is found—and indeed one of 
these gentlemen had been lost—from the 
penitentiary-—for several months. When 
the party of three were rounded up, ready 
for an early morning stroll to the station 
house, No. 1 had turned to Brockwell and 
growled : ‘See here, you old slogger, next 
time I come up against you just hit me over 
the head with a loaded cane, or the butt-end 
of a revolver or something soft like that, will 
you? I don’t want to be ‘put out’ no more 
with another ‘ mug’s’ head, now I tell you 
fair !” 

«“ A--a—ah!” cried the little fellow, 
“he’s a fightin’ freak, he is! He ought to 
be a doin’ time for jamming a tin pail over 
a man’s head and half cutting off his ears!” 

And so they went forth, cursing the night 
they had tackled “ old Bull Brockwell !” 

And then he had returned home, sazs 
boutons et sans reproche, and finding a barrel 
cf flour standing at the side door, had picked 
it up and carried it into the house, appar- 
ently to convince himself that he was not 
much_ hurt. 
and lame, he put himself into Lmily’s hands, 
and she promptly placed him in his bed, and 
scrambled through the ‘“ Fall of Jericho,” 
then she had looked at his head and said, 
“she’d no idea a man could sew so neatly!” 
and then old Brockwell got hot and feverish, 
and his eye and cheek had blackened, and 
the doctor said he must be kept quiet a few 
days, at which dictum Emily had groaned 


aloud: “Kept quiet? Him? Oh my 
goodness !” 


Ard, truly, had she been alone with him 
those days, her work would have been cut 
out for her. ‘The ideal ‘bull in a china 
shop” would have proved an inoffensive aad 
lymphatic creature compared to this pawing, 
plunging, irritable old Bull Brockwell! Bad 
enough at any time, when his eyes had 


Then, beginning to feel stiff 
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swelled so he could no longer by the aid of 
his Bible put women and children to “ the 
edge of the sword,” nor erect altars, nor 
even calculate the dollars’ worth of a “ wedge 
of gold of fifty shekels weight,” he proceeded 
to fret himself intoa fever, and I was moved 
partly by pity, and partly, I am sorry to say, 
by a spirit of mischief, to seat myself by his 
side, and with the air of one who carefully 
selects a soothing an pleasant topic for sick- 
room conversation, I brought forward the 
subject of eternal punishment, and for my 
reward had his fixed attention in a moment. 

For a time he expatiated on the strong 
points of that place of torment, seeing no 
inconsistency in paving with broken promises 
a bottomless pit, and as he began to run 
down, assuming the air of one eager for 
infor.ation, I asked his opinion of that 
place of eternal co!dness—that frozen lake. 

“ Coldness — coldness?” he repeated, 
“Why, I don’t seem to remember!” and 
then another thought came to him and he 
broke out: “Fine! Splendid! I never felt 
such pain in my life as when I went near a 
fire with my frosted hands. Cold and fire ! 
That’s good! Ah, it would have been better 
to have respected them commandments— 
only ten of ‘em too!” 

Egged on by his evident satisfaction, I 
went on introducing to him “circle” after 
“circle” of the great Italian’s Vision of 
Hell, and if Mr. Thomas Brockwell ever 
knew a genuinely happy afternoon, that was 
the one. And when I got a soft pencil and 
made black lines about the inside of his 
shaving-mug to illustrate the idea of the 
“circle,” he eagerly peered in with his nearly 
closed, discoloured eyes, and triumphantly 
cried: “And the old, burning-brimstone 
lake right at the bottom—eh ? ” 

All the punishments had met with his 
hearty approval.save one. ‘That great, black, 
‘«windy horror,” through which unfortunate 
lovers beat their blind way—seeking, eternally 
seeking their sinful mates—met with instant 
condemnation. ‘If they had sinned—they 
had broken a very important law—a law, 
mind you, that Moses had received direct 
from Heaven. Just flving round in the 
dark was no punishment for such a sin! 
They got worse than that when they were 
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alive!” For, you see, the old man was 
very material, and he failed to imagine the 
anguish of that ‘eternal, loving, despairing 
search ! ” 

All. went well. Old Brockwell not only 
kept to his bed, but enjoyed himself until 
night and time for family service afrived, and 
then the “ snag ” appeared in my way that I 
should have seen from the first. Suddenly 
suspicious, he placed his hand on the book 
and asked: “ Just in what part of ‘ this’ did 
you find all that new ‘Hell’ you’ve been 
telling me about, lass? ” 

I sat stupidly silent. I had a vision of 
myself being driven away as unworthy to 
enter in with true believers, having jested 
upon the great subject. I tried to force my 
lips to speak, to tell him I would bring the 
book I had read it all in——but, truth to tell, 
I was too frightened to speak, and his brow 
blackening with anger, Mattie, his step- 
daughter, calmly asked : ‘“* Mother where was 
it in the old-world they found those ‘ sacred’ 
manuscripts the other day?” (Poor Emily 
wasn’t at all sure there was an old-world.) 
Mr. Brockwell, you'll know—Egypt wasn’t 
it? Those wise men are working over them, 
you know, to translate them ; they say they 
are parts of the old———” 

“ Egypt,” declared the battered Brockwell. 
“ Egypt, and very interesting they are too!” 

3 I meekly started, “but ”—then 





“ But,” 
Mattie cleared her throat loudly, and bending 
over me, muttered : “ Don’t bea fool—leave 
wellenough alone!” and I followed her 
advice and was silent. A month later, I 
told them “ good-bye,” my profession taking 
me far from them, and I could not help 
admiring the upright, powerful figure of the 
old man, as he stood at his gate—so_per- 
fectly proportioned that it was hard to | elieve 
that he was inches over six. feet in height. 
As I reached the walk I looked back. 
Emily, large and buxom, stood in the door, 
a soft, red shawl about her ample shoulders. 
Bull Brockwell waved his hat to me, and, 
against the westering sun, he loomed up 
black and big! And I said to myself: “ In 
faith as in body—a giant !” 

Three years had passed before I saw him 
again, three vivid, crowded years for me! 
Success had perched upon the lonely, little 
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banner I had carried into that strange cam- 
paign where each one fights according to his 
own individual plan, and I was back in the 
old city, and because of that success was in 
great haste to seek my lowly old friends 
out—for self-respect, even a suspicious pride, 
renders it very hard for the lowly to make 
the first advance toward one who has risen 
ever so slightly. I had heard nothing of 
them during my absence, and standing at the 
door waiting a good, lor.g wait—for Emily, 
like most large bodies, moved slowly—I said 
to myself: “ I shall not see the dear, old 
‘ Bull’ for a couple of hours yet, as he will 
surely be sleeping now, but by six o’clock—” 
and then the door opened, and Mrs. Emily 
was before me, quite unchanged—and had 
taken me into a big comfortable embrace— 
and kissed me warmly and loudly, and ex- 
pressed her gratification so noisily that I 
wondered she was not afraid of waking het 
husband—and then she led the way to the 
sitting-room, without one word of warning or 
exp!anation—-which was so like Emily—and 
crying out, “ My, Mr. Brockwell, but here is 
some one you'll be glad to see,” she moved 
aside and left me in the doorway, where I 
stood quite still, the smile of welcome drying 
stiffly on my lips, while with pained astonish- 
ment I stared at—Mr. Brockwell (?)—oh, yes ; 
that thick thatch of khair was neither whiter 
nor thinner than There was the 
splendid, old torso with all its depth of chest 
and breadth of shoulder. But why was he 
in that dread wheel-chair? Why were his 
great limbs covered with a quilt ? and, worst 
of all, why that strange expression in his 


before. 


face? Meeting that piteous, appealing glance, 
I felt the tears begin to fall, for I realised 
that in spite of the presence here of Mr. 
Brock well—old Bull Brockwell was no more! 
The painful silence was broken by the trem- 
bling voice of Emily: “ Father, I quite for- 
got to tell her—anything—and—and, I de- 
clare, she does take it right hard—don’t she, 
now?” and she slipped out of the room, 
wiping her own eyes furtively as she went ! 

As I crossed the room toward him, his 
chin sank upon his breast, and shaking his 
old head slowly, he sadly murmured: “ From 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even 
that which he hath !” 
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I took his great hand between both of 
mine, and my lips were just forming the 
words: “Surely this is but temporary?” 
when he raised his eyes, and, looking into 
them, I saw that hope was dead and buried 
there. I sank upon my knees beside him 
and said: “Tell me about it, Mr. Brock- 
well.” He glanced towards his wife’s room, 
but I persisted gently: ‘* No—I want you 
to tell me,” for my true sympathy had bridged 
the years between us, and we were like old 
friends. 

In low tones he told his simple,,common- 
place story. It was the construction he put 
upon the usual that made it seem unusual, 
and brief and simple as his story was, it was 
intensely characteristic. He had started 
earlier than usual to his night’s work, and 
was swinging his coffee-pail to the measure 
of the old hymn, “On Jordan’s Stormy 
Banks I Stand,” when, turning into a cross- 
street, he found himself in a crowd of running 
men and women, and in a few moments was 
in the midst of all the turmoil and commo- 
tion attending a fire, and he soon saw there 
was cause for the cries of the women and the 
curses of the men. ‘There had been a nasty 
accident, and it had come to the first engine 
approaching the fire. It had been a case of 
strange driver and a too-short turn, and 
there, in a terrible heap, lay one horse flat, 
the other on its knees, and behind then: a 
partly overturned engine. Worst of all, not 
only were its own services lost, but it was 
keeping other engines from entering the 
street, save by a long detour. Now, if ever 
theie was a demand for lifting-power that 
demand wa’ made right there, and old 
Brockwell sat down his coffee-pail and began 
to remove his heavy coat (it was early 
November then), when he learned quite 
suddenly that the burning house was a haunt 
of evil doers, was in fact a place that honest 
folk turned their faces from as they passed 
and for the moment he hesitated, then fling- 
ing his coat fiercely off, he shouted : “Help! 
men, help! That fire must be quenched, to 
give those people one last chance to save 
themselves from eternal fire,” and the “old 
Bull” was with the firemen, working with a 
will and showing such splendid tifting-power 
that the crowd cheered the “grey old Her- 
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cules ” lustily, and among other happenings 
some “company’s hose” had burst, and 
many were wetted thoroughly, among them 
old Brockwell. A church clock had boomed 
out the hour, and it was time for him to go 
on to his work, and then he felt how wet he 
was. He might have gone home and changed 
his clothing and only have been a little late 
in getting to the store. There was no one 
to make comment or to report his action, 
but he would be late, and he was proud 
(the old man’s lips had twisted painfully in 
uttering that word), proud of his punctuality, 
and—well—he had gone on to the store, wet 
as he was, and the night had been long, and 
now and then, strange, deep, burning pains, 
that seemed a mile long, had run from hip 
to heel, but he had watched the night out— 
and—and he would never watch again—that 
was all. He had, in fact, ‘scuttled his own 
ship,” but in ignorance, lass! In ignorance, 
not in villainy. Yes, it was rheumatism first. 
He hadn’t minded that so very much, because 
he had the awful pain to fight, but this 
(again that piteous twist of the lips), this 
partial paralysis—well there 
even to fight now. 

Had I not seen hope dead in his eye? 
His head sank low on his breast. I touched 
my lips to his hand, and whispered, ‘ How 
you have suffered!” His eyesclosed wearily, 
and he answered lowly: “I have eaten 
ashes like bread, and mingled my drink with 
weeping,” then, almost with a sob, he said: 
‘*« Aye, aye—in very truth my sin hath found 
me out!” 

I started almost angrily, exclaiming : 
“Your sin? What sin? You have loved 
—at least you have feared God all your life 
long! His word has ever been upon your 
lips. You have striven to obey His laws— 
what sin has found you out?” He raised 
his head, crying: “ And to think I was so 
blind—so self-satisfied! ‘To think how I 
tried to keep the boys from going to per- 
dition by way of Sunday ball, and the girls 
by way of their vanity in their bits of ribbons! 
‘Lhe blind ‘leading the blind,’ in good truth! 
Even when I was stricken I did not under- 
stand, until a neighbour made my sin plain 
to me.” 

«“ Ah,” I said, “and had that neighbour 
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removed the beam from his own eye, that he 
could see so very plainly the mote in yours?” 

“TI do not know,” he answered, ‘but he 
said that pride went before a fall. And 
when I looked a bit surprised he added, 
‘you have been eaten up with vanity and 
puffed up with pride all your life, because of 
your great strength,’ and oh, lass! lass! I 
was sore ashamed! Ah, well, I have no 
strength to sin with now—I am just naught 
but a useless old hulk, or what is worse, ‘a 
derelict !’” 

“No,” I said, “a ‘derelict’ is a menace 
and a floating danger to many men—you are 
no derelict !” 

But he, shaking his clenched hand above 
his head in impotent sorrow, went on: 
“Worse! I’m worse than a danger to men! 
Men are strong and can save themselves, but 
here I hang like a mill-stone about the neck 
of that poor woman there—my wife, and 
she'll have to bear the dragging and the 
weight for years and years. For, mind you, 
I’m not like to die. The doctors say these 
things inside of me that they call ‘ organs’ 
are all sound and strong, and that a man 
lives by them, not his legs, and so I’m to sit 
here rusting away, and watching her grow 
sick at the sight of me !” 

Two slow, difficult tears stood chill and 
unshed in his eyes, and I felt, with a pang, 
how great must be the storm of sorrow that 
could cast its spray into those stern, old 
eyes. 

“ T don’t suppose,” he went on, “ that she 
realises it yet; she’s good as gold. She 
takes care of me, helpless as I am, always 
just as smiling and pleasant, and sets right 
by me, and don’t even go to church—just 
talks a little over the fence with the neigh- 
bours, so she can come and tell me what’s 
going on. But, oh, if I could just die 
decently, as a man should when he’s no 
more use, and not be a burden and a drag! 
For, you see, Emily’s a mighty fine figure of 
a woman, and she might easily find a new 
home, with some good,‘ sound man for a 
husband—who would protect her, and not 
sit, as 1 do, waiting for the day to come when 
his wife will look at him with loathing.” 

“Mr. Brockwell,” I cried, “do you know 
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your wife?” He looked hard at me, but 
made no answer. “ Your wife was always 
proud of you!” His face quivered—I had 
struck a wrong note—lI hurried on: “ proud 
of your character and standing, and of the 
pretty, little home you had so hardly earned, 
and now, oh, believe me, dear old friend, 1 
know her heart better than you do yet—now 
she is proud to be the world for you, to be 
your feet, your nurse, your companion, your 
friend as well as: wife.” 

He sadly shook his head: “She is a 
slave,” he said. ‘Yes, if you will, she is a 
slave to her love for you, therefore she is a 
happy slave. You have said, yourself, that 
she smiles on you constantly, She never 
looked better in her life, and why does she 
call you ‘ father’ now ?” 

His face brightened a little. “Yes,” he 
answered, ‘‘ she has called me ‘ father’ ever 
since the—the—(how he shrank from the 
word) since the paralysis came upon me— 
yes, ever since.” 

‘« And,” I went on, “can’t you see what 
that means? She used to call you Mr. 
Brockwell—but when your cruel affliction 
came upon you she felt the absolute need of 
some term of endearment, because she loved 
you.” 





Still, with the perversity of unhappiness, 
he exclaimed : “ But Emily didn’t say that. 
She never told me that she—she ; 

“Qh, indeed,” I broke in, “ and have you 
given her a chance to tell you? Have you 
ever asked her if she loved you still ?” And 
the old man, with a mind full of clean and 
wholesome memories, blushed at the ques- 
tion with a swift swirl of colour in his cheeks 
that a girl of eighteen might have envied. 
“Have you?” I persisted. 
let us have a little fair play. You know she 
can’t speak first. You know that, like every 
other modest, self-respecting woman, she 
must be dumb about her feelings —her 
emotions, until the man breaks the silence. 
You know she has been trained to silence 
from her earliest girlhood. Yet, knowing all 
that, you gnaw your heart in bitterness, be- 
cause she does not dare lay her arms about 
your neck and assure you of her faithful love.” 

His eyes glowed, his great hands opened 
and shut nervously. He stammered and 
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stumbled over his few words: “ You think I 
haven’t steered a straight course with Emily, 
eh? You actually believe, if I take a new 
tack, eh >—if I tell her how I—how—well, 
how things are with me—that she’ll come 
around to the helm—I mean—” and then 
suddenly his face fell and, shaking his fist in 
impotent rage at his helpless limbs, he cried : 
“Oh, she can’t, she can’t! Look at the 
miserable ‘old hulk,’ just rottin’ slowly away 
between the tides of Time and Eternity, and 
talk of a woman lovin’ it—a-a-h ! ” 

I saw Emily’s troubled face at the door 
and swiftly waved her away. Then I said, 
as brightly as I could: “ Well, all ¢ hulks’ 
are not despised! I saw a real one a few 
weeks ago!” 

He looked up quickly. 
asked. 

‘«‘ By the sea,” I answered. 

“What kind of a hulk was it—some un- 
finished failure of a ‘tub,’ I suppose ? ” 

“No,a wreck! A great, gaunt-ribbed thing; 
stately even in its ruin. The waves 

He caught my dress as I rose to my feet. 
“Tell me about the ‘ hulk,’ lass, tell me! ” 
He pleaded just as a child pleads for a story. 

“Very well,” I said, “T’ll tell you, but 
you must let me go to the spare room to lay 
off my hat. I’m going to stay all night, if 
your wife will let me!” I laughed at his 
request ‘for me to hurry,” and said: “ Mr. 
Brockwell, before I go, I want to say just one 
more word about your wife. You may doubt, 
but I am certain, certain, that should you 
have your cruel wish and die to-morrow, and 
should Emily be spared for many, many 
years to come, at the very end she will lie at 
your side, and will carry your name to her 
grave ;” and as I passed Emily I whispered 
eagerly: “Don’t be angry with me; [ll 
explain later, but, for God’s sake, go straight 
to your husband and kiss him!” The tears 
rushed into her eyes—she nodded her head 
and passed into the room where he sat. 

I loitered long over the removal of my 
hat and wrap; I even waited to bathe my 
reddenedeyes and then, as I slowly descended 
the tiny staircase, Emily’s voice, mildly in- 
dignant, came up to me, crying, ‘“‘Oh, father, 
how could you, how could you ?” and from 
the deep, bass rumble that followed there 
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escaped these words: “ A mighty fine figure 
of a woman, Emily ! ” 

Then I sneezed loudly and entered the 
room to find them discussing the rival merits 
of ** beaten” and “ raised” biscuit, one of 
which we were to have for “tea.” Mrs, 
Brockwell, being of a slow and _ peaceful 
nature, naturally preferred “ raised ” biscuit, 
but Mr. Brockwell, being more aggressive, 
took a great interest in the “ beating ” pro- 
cess. Once he asked, indeed, if he might 
not beat the dough, and Emily delightedly 
assented, putting a big, white apron about 
him and bringing everything ciose to his 
chair. But the poor, old giant’s second 
blow had split the bread-board, and that had 
been the end of biscuit-beating for him, 
While Emily was pounding vigorously, if 
somewhat slowly, at her dough, I told my 
old friend of that other hulk, bleached white 
as chalk by the blazing sun, lying high upon 
the beach, listing over so that it made a sort 
of shelter for people to sit under, with the 
fine, pale sand slowly filling it—slowly piling 
up about it; how, when I saw it, the ocean 
which had cast it there was stretched out 
waveless beneath the sun, with only a slow, 
deep, regular heave, that was like the breath- 
ing of some mighty monster at rest. I told 
him of that awful night when the signals ot 
distress were sent up into the pitiless sky, 
and were seen and heard by helpless, dis- 
tracted men and women on shore ; and how, 
in the grey morning, they were astounded to 
see the big ship high upon the beach, and 
dumbfounded when they saw she was a 
coffin, for there was the body of a woman 
there. Slight and young and small of foot 
and hand, that was all. How the young 
stranger had been buried on the high land 
overlooking the sea and the wreck, and 
how, down below and up above, both 
were waiting, ‘one for utter destruction, the 
other, for a glorious resurrection ; and mean- 
time the old hulk had become not only a 
landmark, but a thing beloved. Oh, yes; 
he need not shake his head, for that old 
hulk was the loyal friend of all true lovers. 
The great, grey, maimed thing sheltered 
many a shrinking pair from prying eyes. 


Brown, young rustics, who were fairly 
stricken dumb in the “ sittin’-rooms” of 
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their sweethearts, here, in the velvety, black 
shadow of the friendly, old hulk, found their 
tongues, and told swiftly and well the one 
old story that is never new; while, as to 
summer nights—why, the old hulk was the 
trysting-place of lovers from half the country- 
side. It was so public, and yet so sheltered 
—so protecting. And it was so wise, the 
grey, old, sand-filled thing—it knew so much 
of Love, and Love’s dear brother, Death !— 
so much—good God, so much! and yet was 
silent—ever silent ! 

Half the young married women of the 
little town had received their engagement 
rings within the sheltering arms of the old 
hulk, and some of them had carried their 
little children there, later on, that they might 
take their first, uncertain steps upon the 
soft, pale sands that were drifting ever higher 
about the bleaching wreck, just as one might 
take the first spring blossoms to some spot 
that was sacred to us. 

That noble ship that on even keel, with 
mighty spread of snowy canvas, had sat the 
water a living thing of strength and beauty, 
had had a commercial value only, but 
wrecked, it had become a precious thing to 
them all, garlanded with the tenderest senti- 
ments of both men and women, draped with 
the radiant hopes of youth, and each day 
gilded anew with ever-living love. As it 
sank deeper in the sand, so it sank deeper 
in their memories—their beloved “old 
hulk”! 

The old man had listened so closely tc 
my story that 1 was somewhat puzzled when 
he remarked on my last word: “If I was 
sure and certain that Emily was telling the 
truth about that patchwork, I don’t know 
but what I might get to be more that sort of 
hulk myself, lass! If I could just be of a 
little use—ever so little, but real !—I could 
get along, but I don’t want to be fooled, like 
a child, into doing useless things. The 
Lord says: ‘A man should rejoice in his 
work!’ but a man can’t rejoice if it’s only 
make-believe work ! ” 

I began dimly to comprehend, and, pro- 
ceeding cautiously, I remarked, “that it 
would not be easy to deceive him, and I did 
not believe any one would try!” He looked 
doubtful and, lowering his voice so that his 


wife might not hear him, asked: “ You 
know what a master hand Emily is at piecing 
patch-work, don’t you ?” 

I did know! I recalled the really hand- 
some quilts she had shown me. It was the 
only way she had to gratify her natural love 
of colour, and the workmanship was exquisite. 
The quilting in “fan” and “shell” and 
“diamond” forms equalling the piecing. 
Indeed, patch-work was a fine art in Mrs. 
Brockwell’s hands. ‘“ Yes, I knew!” 

Then his keen, old, blue eyes took fast 
hold upon mine and, in an aggressive tone, 
he made this astonishing statement : “ Well, 
Emily can’t cut out any of her patch-work 
herself. She can’t cut any two pieces 
exactly alike, to save her life!” I 
understood and thought fast while those 
piercing, old eyes held me! I tried to laugh 
naturally, as I exclaimed: ‘* Well, there’s a 
pair of us, then! I have lovely pieces— 
enough for two quilts, but I can’t cut pieces 
alike, and am ashamed to ask any one to do 
it for me; so there they lie!” 

‘Oh, you!” he impatiently answered, 
“but Emily, now!” I thought of those 
quilts upstairs, while he went on: “See this 
thing, now!” He pointed to the small 
quilt over his knees. I required no invita- 
tion, goodness knows! for the ugly, ill-made 
thing had forced my attention long ago. No 
two pieces matched in length; they were 
puckered and stretched (the old man called 
them ‘ we-wahed ”’). 

“ That’s her cutting,” he announced! I 
was about to explain, when I saw Emily 
behind him in the kitchen door frantically 
signing me to keep quiet. ‘Oh, dear!” I 
moaned to myse!f, “‘ what about those quilts 
upstairs ?” 

‘““Yes;” he went on, “that’s a woman’s 
cuttin’ out! Yes (argumentatively), I saw 
her do it! And think of those quilts up- 
stairs! (Ah, I thought!) Why, Emily says 
she would have had enough for herself and 
for her daughters’ marrying, if she could 
have got her first husband to cut her pieces 
for her! (O, Emily!) but she had to beg 
and beg, and he wouldn’t cut a single piece 
fora whole year sometimes. She says he 
was ashamed to do it, she reckons! Well!” 
he hotly ejaculated, “I’m not ashamed to do 
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anything for my wife, unless”—he cooled 
suddenly again—“ unless she’s only making 
believe so as to give me employment !” 

“Well,” I said, “ if you choose to doubt 
your wife, after looking at that awful quilt, 
you may. But you can’t well suspect me, 
and if you will cut pieces for one quilt for 
me I’ll give you silk enough for a quilt for 
yourself. Will you do it?” 

The last suspicion faded! He threw back 
his head and laughed: “ Will 1? You'll 
see! Say, lass, just step over to the sta’board 
side of that sewing-machine and hand me up 
that cuttin’-board, and I'll show you what’s 
the matter with the ‘cuttin’ out’ of all you 
women. You.see”—he spoke with an air 
of growing authority as he unrolled some 
bits of calico—“ you will just have your 
pattern cut out of a bit of cotton or delaine, 
and then you smack that down on to, per- 
haps, several pieces of goods together, never 
mind whether bias or straight, just to save 
time. Great guns! save time! “Look at that 
thing over my knees! Well, I take the 
‘sun observation,’ and I get my pattern all 
right, and then I cuts her out in good, stiff 
pasteboard, ma’am, and if it’s a hard pattern, 
like ‘ bride in the mist’ or ‘ the risin’ sun,’ I 
have the thing cut out of a thin sheet of tin. 
A—a—ho! I don’t make no mistakes, even 
with ‘ brides in the mist,’ when I’ve a good, 
tin pattern to work by!” 

As so often happens, enthusiasm was too 
much for his grammar. He talked and 
planned all through tea and right along to 
bed time, and I carried the big Bible to him 
and placed it open upon his lap. His hand 
instinctively began to turn the leaves in the 
front of the volume, but I rested my hand 
on the place I had selected, and, laughing, 
I said: “‘You have chosen for three whole 
years, I’m company to-night, and you must 
let me choose !” 

He laughed a little and yielded, but when 
he saw my choice was from the New Testa- 
ment, he frowned heavily, then cleared his 
brow as with an effort and read. He was 
not so familiar with the script as usual, and 
he read slowly and carefully, and when he 
came to that gentle, generous invitation and 
that all-comprehending promise, ‘‘Come unto 
me all ye—all ye—that labour and are heavy 
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laden—and I will give you rest !” he stopped ! 
To this day I believe [I felt the old man’s 
thought, which was of the astounding com- 
prehension by Jesus of his one craving wish 
—not for great joy—not for the inheritance 
of the earth—no, not for anything but that 
which was promised : “ Rest.” 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest!” 
Slowly, with trembling lips, he repeated the 
words a second time. Then he leant for- 
ward, tore a bit from the evening paper, and 
placing it as a marker, he closed the book. 
Emily and I knelt, and for once I felt no 
sense of the ridiculous in hearing a poor, 
finite creature explaining matters to the In- 
finite Being who knows all things. Very 
humbly the old believer explained to the God 
he had made so fearsome to himself why he 
lifted his voice in prayer in this unseemly 
attitude, instead of on his knees in humble, 
loving humility ! 

I gasped—I felt Emily’s hand slip over 
and grasp mine—which proved lucky later 
on. Never before had that word been heard 
in that way, in this house of faith. But, oh, 
when the old man asked forgiveness for 
having wickedly doubted for a time the 
perfect truthfulness of one very near to him 
—his truest friend—Emily gave a plunge 
and tried to pull away from me. ‘TI can’t,” 
she gasped. ‘I can’t bear it!” 

Next day, as I came in hatted and cloaked 
to say ‘“ good-bye,” old Brockwell—bright 
and ruddy—had his cutting-board on his 
knees, bits of calico all over him. A foot- 
rule, a blue pencil, and several envelopes 
before him, and the air of “this is my busy 
day” of a railroad magnate at least. His 
‘“‘log-cabin” pattern had been found in a 
‘‘ rocky-mountain”’ envelope, and in fact 
things were all at loggerheads—but by-and- 
by they would. be ship-shape. I was just to 
wait till I saw some of his own designs! 
Emily was going to go right at one—of 
‘anchors ”—blue anchors on a white ground, 
and did I suppose any of my pieces would 
be long enough—he couldn’t well have those 
anchors less than six or seven inches long, 
and then a bit of the old Adam came out 
in him, when he lowered his voice to tell 
me: “ He was not ashamed to cut patch- 
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work, and he was not afraid—that in a 
year from now there would be quilts down 
stairs that could outsail anything up stairs 
that had been cut out only after beggin’ and 
coaxin’ !” 

I looked at the mighty wreck before me ! 
I thought of three men he had put out in 
that early morning fight! Of how, strained 
and patched and stitched, he had picked up 
that barrel of flour and carried it in from 
very pride in his strength! How he had 
won cheers for his splendid lifting-power at 
that fire, and now he had come to this! He 
sat there helpless as a child, his only work 
cutting up scraps of calico for quilts. He 
was, as he himself said, “an oid hulk!” and 
yet he looked brightly up to me and said: 
‘You remember old lady Brighton, don’t 
you, lass? Unbeliever, poor old thing! 
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Emily and I are going to make a real pretty 
‘star quilt’ and give to her. Star-pattern 
works up such small pieces, you know! 
Nothing, most, too small for that, and so 
bright too!” 

It was no use denying it—this wreck was 
dearer—was more valuable to others, as a 
wreck, than it had been in full panoy ly and 
strength. He was accepting things—he was 
conquering himself, and he was “ greater 
than he who taketh a city!” 

So there I left him. For background, he 
had his honest, toilsome, clean-thinking past ! 
His old wife’s faithful love was as the blue 
sky, bowing gently over him. The slow, 
still sands of Time piling steadily about him, 
and before him that great, illimitable ocean 
of Eternity, which will at last receive into its 
bosom this fine, old hulk ! 


Coir 
How Carl Got His Christmas Present 


By Mary Gordon 


EAR me, what a fuss there was in 

Father Christmas’ hut that 24th ot 

December! You see he happened 

- to be a little late in starting for 

the Land of Mortals, as fairies call our 

world ; how it came about I don’t know, 

for he is generally so very punctual and he 

had quite as much help as usual with his 
packing. 

“Just put this box ot soldiers in some- 
where, Mr. Holly, will you?” he said as he 
struggled into his big fur coat, “ they all 
want them nowadays, girls and boys alike, 
dolis and tops are nowhere this year ! ” 

“It’s overdoing the thing I say,” said Mr. 
Holly who had been working hard and was 
round and red. ‘ What do you think, Miss 
Mistletoe ? ” 

“Oh, I don’t pretend to understand 
mortals!” answered the little white fairy 
with a toss of her dainty head. “Do you 
remember that stupid child, Robin, who 
said ‘ Fairies are rot!’ the other day?” 

Master Robin laughed, “I should think 
so, but then he had been eating pork pie 
and cocoanut, so I don’t wonder! ” 


‘Had he really?” cried a chorus ot 
voices. There were fairies everywhere in 
the cosy old kitchen, ail over the dresser, 
several on each chair, and the mantelpiece 
was swarming with them. 

A tidy young lady, who was sweeping up 
the hearth, now remarked, “It’s getting 
late, Father Christmas; Herr Uhr has beer 
saying so for some time.” 

‘“‘T should think so!” growled Herr Uhr, 
who being German had his own ideas about 
the delivery of Christmas presents. 

“ Well I’m off, good-bye all of you! We 
shall meet to-morrow at the revels, good 
luck and good-bye!” 

“Good luck and good-bye,” answered the 
fairies, crowding to the door as the jolly 
figure we know so well clambered into the 
laden sleigh and drove away. 

The little people watched till the twinkling 
lights had disappeared in the fir wood and 
they could no longer hear the silver bells on 
the reindeer’s harness, then they turned 
back to make everything spick and span for 
Christmas Day. 

The wood that separates Fairy Land from 
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our world is a thick one, but Father Christ- 
mas knew his way quite well of course. It 
was a beautiful frosty night and he certainly 
had not a lonely drive. Besides the gnomes 
and wood fairies, there were many birds, and 
even those animals that sleep in winter woke 
up to greet him as he passed. At the first 
sound of the silver bells they came chattering, 
laughing and calling out “ A Merry Christ- 
mas to you, Father; take our love to our 
friends in the Land of Mortals !” 

“What a noise they make to be sure!” 
said Sigurd, the Reindeer, “‘and how they 
crowd round my feet, it’s all very well in 
here where I don’t mind going slowly, but 
it will be a very different thing when we get 
to the plain!” 

He was very proud of his speed and well 
might be, for that drive across the plain was 
a thing to be remembered. As they neared 
the edge of the wood Father Christmas 
settled his parcels and then held on a good 
deal tighter than you do on the switchback. 
With one bound they were out on the plain. 
What fun it was, the wind was as “ strong 
as soup ” and full of witches riding “ for all 
they were worth ” as Brother Bob says ; but 
they couldn’t pass Sigurd who went faster 
than any wind. 

*“ You surpassed yourself!” gasped Father 
Christmas as they stopped at the first town 
which was lying hushed and white in thick 
snow. 

Sigurd shook his bells. “I could go all 
over this little world like that!” he laughed, 
“a hundred times and more!” 

“Well, well, we must take it gently for 
the present,” said his master, “till I have 
got these things off my mind, and then 
you can do what you like. Let me see, 
Master Kelpie Schehallion is first on the 
list.” 

Father Christmas worked hard that night 
and saw much that was funny, a good deal 
that was sad, and a strange mixture of both. 
One or two stockings had holes in them, 
and into these he slipped a little darning 
wool with the present as a gentle hint. At 
last the sleigh was empty but for one pack- 
age. 

‘“« That’s Margery’s,” said Sigurd ; “ she is 
sure to be awake, and you must remember 
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to give her my love, for you forgot last year 
you know, but what is the matter?” for 
Father Christmas was reading his list with a 
very troubled face. 

** There’s Carl, too,” he said, “ and nothing 
left for him!” 

“Look again,” said Sigurd anxiously, 
“ perhaps it’s under the rug.” 

No, the rug was well shaken and every 
corner of the sleigh examined, but not a 
crumb remained. 

“How can it have happened?” cried 


poor Father Christmas, tugging at his 
beard. 
“Tt doesn’t so much matter how it 


happened as what is to be done now!” said 
the reindeer, who studied logic when he 
was not going a million miles an_ hour, 
“take my advice and consult Margery, 
most girls are useless, but when you do 
find a clever one nobody can _ touch 
her!” 

So Father Christmas went sadly up into 
Margery’s room. 

‘‘ Here you are!” she cried clapping her 
hands. ‘A thousand Merry Christmases, 
you dear old thing; but how sad you look, 
what is the matter ?” 

When she was told the state of the case 
the little girl looked thoughtful. She was 
sitting up in bed with the firelight playing 
on her pretty brown hair. 

“ What have you brought me?” 
at length. 

“A game of Ping Pong,” said Father 
Christmas snappishly, it wasn’t like Margery 
to ask that question at such atime. “ You’ve 
wanted it for so long,” he added, for she was 
a great friend of his. 

“ Well that would do beautifully for a boy 
too,” she cried. ‘ Take it to little Carl, he 
will love it,” and so he did you may be 
sure. 


she said 


The Fairy Revels were at their height, 
and the King’s great hall was full of flowers 
and light and glorious music when he rose 
to propose the toast of the evening. “ The 
Queen’s Health!” “It is to be altered this 
year by desire of Her Majesty,” he said, 
“she wants you to drink ‘ Long life and 
happiness to Margery!’ ” 
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Wesley's Reasons 


Saturday, June 28.—TI this day enter on 
my eighty-fifth year: and what cause have 
I to praise God, as for a thousand spiritual 
blessings, so for bodily blessings also! How 
little have I suffered yet by “the rush of 
numerous years!” It is true, I am not so 
agile as I was in times past. I do not run 
or walk so fast as I did; my sight is a little 
decayed; my left eye is grown dim, and 
hardly serves me to read: I have daily some 
pain in the ball of my left eye, as also in my 
temple (occasioned by a blow received 
some months since), and in my right shoulder 
and arm, which 
I impute partly 
to a sprain, and 
partly to the 
rheumatism. 

I find like- 
wisesome decay 
in my memory, 
with regard to 
names and 
things lately 
past; but notat 
all with regard 
to what I have 
read or heard 
twenty, forty, or 
sixty years ago ; 
neither do I find 
any decayin my 
hearing, smell, 
taste, or appe- 
tite (though I 
want but a third 
part of the food I did once); nor do I 
feel any such thing as weariness, either in 
travelling or preaching; and+I am not con- 
scious of any decay in writing sermons; which 
I do as readily, and I believe as correctly, as 
ever. 

To what cause can I impute this, that I 
amas Iam? First, doubtless, to the power 
of God, fitting me for the work to which I 
am called, as long as he pleases to continue 
me therein ; and, next, subordinately to this, 
to the prayers of his children. 

May we not impute it as inferior means, 

* From “ John Wesley's Journal.” 





John Wesley 
From the painting by William 
Hamilton, R. A. Inthe National 
Portrait Gallery. 
(Painted when Wesley was in his 
eighty-sixth year.) 
Walker & Cockerell, photo., London. 
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for His Long Life* 


1. To my constant exercise and change 
of air ? 

2. To my never having lost a_night’s 
sleep, sick or well, at land or at sea, since I 
was born ? 

3. To my having sleep at command ; so 
that whenever I feel myself almost worn out, 
I call it, and it comes, day or night ? 

4. To my having constantly, for above 
sixty years, risen at four in the morning ? 

5. Tomy constant preaching at five in the 
morning, for above fifty years ? 

6. To my having had so little pain in my 
life ; and so little sorrow, or anxious care ? 

Even now, though I find pain daily in my 
eye, or temple, or arm ; yet it is never violent, 
and seidom lasts many minutes at a time. 

Whether or not this is sent to give me 
warning that I am shortly to quit this taber- 
nacle, I do not know; but be it one way or 
the other, I have only to say, 

My remnant of days 
I spend to his praise 
Who died the whole world to redeem : 
Be they many or few, 
My days are his due, 
And they all are devoted to Him! 

I preached in the morning on Psalm xe. 12; 
in the evening on Acts xiii. 40, 41; and 
endeavoured to improve the hours between 
to the best advantage. 


Progress of Methodism 

When Wesley died in 1791, there were in 
England about 79,000 Methodists, Members 
of Society Classes, and 312 Ministers in 
Circuits. In America and Canada there 
were about 40,000 or 50,000 Methodists. 
‘Total 11G,000. 

At the Gécumenical Methodist Conference 
held in London in igor, the marvellous 
growth of Methodism—the result of Wesley’s 
work—was shown in the following figures ; 
they indicate the extent of Methodism 
throughout the world: Ministers, 48,334; 


Local Preachers, 104,786; Churches, 


89,087; Members, 7,659,285; Sunday 
Schools, 81,228; ‘Teachers and Officers, 
861,392; Scholars, 7,077,079; and Ad- 


herents, 24,849,421. 


38. 6d. net. 
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I. Some Personal Talk 
“ There’s no Kissmas here!” 


MANy years ago’ the little two-year-old 
daughter of a very saintly Bishop was carried 
into the church on Christmas Eve. Seeing 
no berried holly, the’ child exclaimed, 
“There’s no Kissmas here!” Some of my 
readers wil] know how beautifully the words 
were given a deeper significance when woven 
into a poem by Mr. Keble, entitled, ‘‘ There’s 
no Kissmas here!” Very many of us must 
feel his verses apply to ourselves, as we read 
the touching lines on the disappointment of 
our Lord when on His birthday He finds 
none of our plans are really for Him. How 
incongruous it would be if the birthday of an 
ordinary person were observed by giving 
handsome presents to every member of the 
family, reserving something very small, or 
nothing at all, for the one in whose honour 
the party was given! Well, Christmas will 
be here before we know where we are; 
children can be taught to think of the. sick, 
the lonely, the poor, and the sad. Even 
a good Christmas card gives a great deal of 
pleasure to any one with few friends, and 
after all, “‘ acts quickly form habits, and habits 
are soon stereotyped into character.” * The 
following story of little Prince Eddie, our 
future King, may interest children with many 
toys. ‘The little prince’s tutor having told 


him of an old lady who was very ill and in‘ 


great pain, Prince Edward said, “I should 
like to send her something.” “What would 
you send?” asked the tutor. ‘Well, there 
are a great many things I could send,” replied 
the Prince, “ but Grannie says I ought not 


* Bishop Gore 





to give away only toys I don’t much 
care about, but there are two things I like 
very much—Lord Roberts’ photograph in a 
frame and my tame toad; but I like the 
toad best, so I will send her that in a box.” 

In most households the children are the 
first consideration at Christmas: for years 
hence they will look back to the delightful 
Christmases spent in their childhood’s home. 
There is no doubt that surprises and an 
atmosphere of mystery constitute part of the 
joy of anticipation. I can see, as if it were 
yesterday, the white tablecloth that covered 
our presents, when we were children in an 
old Vicarage, and can never forget the 
breathless excitement, when one by one 
presents were taken from their hiding-place, 
or the wonder as to whether there were any 
more to follow. As we grow older our 
enthusiasms sometimes wane (unless there 
are children in the house) and some grown- 
ups are apt to think it does not matter 
whether the house is decorated with holly, 
&c., provided the church is finished. Yet 
both are important. Happily church decora- 
tions are less elaborate than some few years 
ago, when they were a distinct drawback to 
the proper keeping of Christmas. A 
clergyman’s wife has been known to be “ too 
busy” to meet her boys at the station on their 
return from school—* too busy” to give the 
flannel and plum puddings with her own hands 
thus losing the opportunity of a personal 
hearty greeting. Talking of ~ holidays 
reminds me of a capital rule made by some 
intimate friends whose home is, to my mind, 























avery ideal one. Neither father nor mother 
ever dined out the day any child arrived 
from school, or on the last evening of the 
holidays. 

It is a great thing when parents can 
arrange to make fewer engagements during 
the vacation. They are then able to go 
down and watch the skating, &c. Older 
children from Oxford, Cambridge, soldiers 
and sailors on leave, boys now in some busi- 
ness or a bank, may havea certain feeling of 
disappointment at the end of the holidays if 
there is hardly ever a chance of a word with 
mother. “ She was all over the place making 
plans, &c., and I wanted awfully to talk over 
something very important.” Ah, what an 
opportunity missed ! Some people have about 
them an atmosphere of hurry, others in 
a few moments make a child feel they would 
rather sit up an hour longer, than miss the 
pent-up recital of some inner anxiety. I 
know of one hostess who invariably makes 
a point of having a few words alone with 
each guest staying in the house, saying quite 
naturally, “Can you come to my room for a 
little chat before dinner or after tea?” 

In some houses the children are asked to 
write a list of things they would like “ Father 
Christmas ” to bring to them, provided they 
know that some quite cheap things must be 
included in the list. With regard to .the 
Christmas dinner, there must be many still 
left who much dislike the idea of buying 
a Christmas pudding and mince-meat! It 
seems to take away the homelike feeling of 
the old-fashioned Christmas, when we all 
had to go into the kitchen and stir the 
pudding. 

We want children to have a good time 
at Christmas, but we shall add to their happi- 
ness if we put them in the way of giving 
pleasure to others, although for the moment 
they may regret leaving some amusement. 

In some parishes the children of the 
rector and the squire act a little play with 
the villagers who, when they go out in the 
world, delight to think of these merry times. 

A great position gives many opportunities, 
and in this respect our Royal Family sets us 
all a good example. Every Christmas Day the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught and their 


children used to walk down to the rectory 
XXXI—69 
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on the afternoon of Christmas Day, and at 
the choir supper the young royalties waited on 
their guests, and the Duke and Duchess were 
present. 

I need hardly say that few appreciate 
hospitality if there is any condescension on 
the part of the entertainer, giving the idea 
that the kindness is a charity (in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word). ‘The very 
poorest value the presence of subscribers at a 
Christmas dinner or tea where they play the 
part of interested hosts, for it makes it seem 
more like a real party. I have seen tears 
come into the eyes of old people in one of 
the very poorest parts of London because 
the table was decorated with “such good 
flowers.” 

It does require some effort to go to 
parochial entertainments but these neigh- 
bourly social acts do almost more than 
anything to create a feeling of solidarity in 
a village. 

On the whole however, the poor are 
thought of at Christmas, but comparatively 
few people remember lonely people of 
another class who need no help. 

I did not know Canon Liddon but, I am 
told that he always invited some on Christ- 
mas day, who had no friends in_ town. 
Governesses often spend the Christmas 
holidays in inexpensive lodgings or thankfully 
accept the offer to remain during the holidays 
and help to amuse the children. What a 
pleasant variety to be asked to some outside 
grown-up party before lessons begin again. 
But most important of all Christmas prepara- 
tions is the making up of any quarrel or 
misunderstanding. It is very difficult to 
forgive some things, but we know that it 
must be done, and although it may take a 
long time before we succeed in the effort to 
love any one who has done us a designed 
injury, we can more quickly control our 
actions. 1 know some one who just at 
the right moment came across a passage in 
one of Dr. Gore’s books, saying “if we see 
something in a newspaper, or an unkind 
criticism is repeated to us and we cannot 
help being aware who has said it, we must 
not even let them hear we know it.” 

England is at peace this Christmas with 
other nations, the heads of many a family 
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might do well to pray every day during the 
holidays, “ Give peace at home.” 

Theory and practice are very different. 
Talk is easy, effort is difficult, but the girl 
or boy who tries hard to get on with a dis- 
agreeable companion without losing his or 
her temper, will find when a great occasion 
comes he or she is not unprepared. E. H. 


Women of Worth and Work 


Lady Henry Somerset 

No more fearless and outspoken advocate 
of temperance for all classes—trich and poor, 
old and young alike—exists than Lady Henry 
Somerset, whose name is as much a house- 
hold word on the other side of the Atlantic 
as it is in thiscountry. As President of the 
National british Women’s ‘Temperance 
Association, and President, in 1889, of the 
World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Lady Henry made good her title to be 
reckoned as one of the foremost temperance 
workers in the English-speaking world ; but 
it is as the founder of the industrial farm 
colony for inebriate women at Duxhurst, 
Surrey, the first institution of its kind opened 
in England, that her name will go down to 
posterity. 


Duxhurst 

THE village, which was founded in 1895, 
lies in the centre of some of the prettiest 
scenery of the Surrey hills, and in appearance 
it presents one of the most delightful pictures 
of rural life in England. ‘The cottages are 
of the prettiest type, with gable roofs, 
thatched in good old English style, and they 
are built round a village green, opposite 
which stands the little church. The interiors 
of the cottages are all that could be desired 
for cleanliness and cémfort, and each house 
contains about six or eight patients, with a 
sister to look after them. 


“The Bird’s Nest” 

But one of the most interesting parts of 
the village, and yet perhaps the saddest, is 
that known as “The Bird’s Nest,” the holiday 
home forthe children. These little ones are 
happy as the day is long while at Duxhurst, 
and their only dread is when they have to 
go back to their terrible slum homes. They 
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are taught all the prettiest and most joyous 
games of childhood, and, after a short stay, 
they become almost as other children who 
have never known the sordid life of London 
at ics worst—the life that is surrounded by 
drink and filth and corruption and_blas- 
phemy. But life at ‘‘ The Bird’s Nest ” has 
its sad side. One day Lady Henry found a 
little child the centre of a delighted group 
of elder children, imitating the gestures of a 
drunkard. When an explanation was sought 
it was found that the child was supposed to 
be playing at “ mother drunk.” 

The daily bath, although at first an object 
of aversion to some of the little ones, comes 
at last to be regarded as one of the joys ot 
life, and the difficulty is to get the boys out 
of the bath, so much do they enjcy the 
water. New-comers manifest the greatest 
astonishment when they are placed in com- 
fortable beds with nice clean linen sheets. 





(Robinson & Sons, photographers, Redhill) 


Lady Henry Somerset, in her nurse's costume, 
standing at the door of her private 
cottage at Duxhurst 
































Inebriety treated as a Disease 

Lapy HENRY SOMERSET, like most of 
those who know anything of the subject, 
regards inebriety as a disease, and she has 
no words strong enough for condemning the 
useless and absolutely foolish system of 
sending drunken women to prison over and 
over again, only to return to their evil ways 
the moment they are released. The system 
of treatment pursued at Duxhurst has been 
remarkably successful, and quite a half of 
the cases dealt with have been cured. The 
women have the benefit of fresh air, beau- 
tiful surroundings and kind friends; and it 
is only fair to them to state that in practic- 
ally all the cases that have passed through 
the village, the patients have a real desire 
to be cured and to lead a respectable life. 
Almost all- classes of society are or have 
been represented, and away from the main 
village is a house in which patients of the 
better class are received on payment of a 
higher fee. Here everything speaks of re- 
finement and culture, and none who stayed in 
the house would feel that they were inmates 
of an institution of any kind. Rather would 
they think that they were the guests at a 
friend’s home. 


The Hospital 

DUXHURST possesses its hospital, where 
invalids are treated with the greatest care ; 
but it is interesting to know that the health- 
bill of .the village is exceptionally good. 
While staying at Duxhurst, Lady Henry, 
who has her own cottage, invariably wears 
the costume worn by the nurse-sisters of 
the village. Our photograph shows her at 
the door of her thatched cottage, dressed as 
anurse. There is no doubt that the Dux- 
hurst system is the best that has yet been 
tried for the reclamation of women inebriates, 
and it is to be hoped that other such villages 
will spring up in time to receive the thou- 
sands of would-be patients that have to be 
turned away annually. 


Lady Henry as Author and Artist 
Lapy Henry SOMERSET has written a 
number of books and many leaflets on the 
work in which she is interested, and she 
established the Woman’s Signal, which she 
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now edits, in the interest of women’s work. 
She has also written a good deal for the 
magazines. Her principal recreations are 
drawing and painting, in which she has ex- 
hibited great skill, and she is also an accom- 
plished modeller. In the midst of many 
self-imposed charitable duties Lady Henry 
finds time to act as President of a ladies’ 
cycling club, but for the pleasures and occu- 
pations of what is generally called ** Society ” 
she has no liking whatever. 


Lady Frederick Cavendish 
EVER since that fatal evening in May 
1882, when Lord Frederick Cavendish was 





( Russell & So 


nts, photographers, London) 


Lady Frederick Cavendish 


murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, by a band 
of * Irish Invincibles,” his widow has found 
consolation in religion, and particularly in 
Christian work on behalf of the needy. 
But her ladyship is a quiet worker; she 
dislikes publicity, and so not a tithe of her 
goodness is known beyond her immediate 
circle of friends. It is chiefly on account 
of her appearances on the platform at the 
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Church Congress and elsewhere that the 
public at large know Lady Frederick. She 
is a good speaker, and her name on a 
programme will always draw a large crowd 
of eager listeners. For many years past she 
has been the most popular woman speaker 
at the Church Congress. 

When Mr. Gladstone died Lady Frederick 
Cavendish lost a close friend, who always 
took the greatest interest in her work, and 
was invariably ready to second her efforts. 
Their religious sympathies were identical, 
and it was a severe blow to her ladyship 
when the aged statesman passed away, fol- 
lowed soon afterwards by his devoted wife. 

Lady Frederick shows in her face the 
marks of the trouble which she has under- 
gone; but beyond the careworn expression 
of her features, a close acquaintance will 
show signs of the holy resignation she has 
always manifested. 


Left at the Wrong Address 
By Ada L. Harris 


O. 10 and No. 11 were next door 
to each other, which was not in 
the least surprising, only No. 11 
was larger than No. 10. This was 
why the Burtons had moved. 

Such a funny move. You ran down the 
steps of No. ro with your doll, or your bird- 
cage, or your best bonnet in a bandbox, and 
up the steps of No. 11. 

You had your breakfast in one house and 
your dinner in another. As cook said her- 
self, the very saucepans seemed to make 
themselves at home, in a twinkling, as though 
aware that they were only separated by a 
partition wall, from the scullery they had 
left behind them. 

In spite of which, when bedtime came, 
and the dolls were undressed and tucked up 
safely in bed, Morleena Jane was missing ! 

She was quite a cheap article, only costing 
one and elevenpence when new, and her 
clothes were not made to take on and off— 
her boots, indeed, being painted on her feet 
as a result of which she was generally 
looked down upon by the other dolls. 

All the same, when she turned up, head 
downwards in the nursery coal-scuttle next 
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morning, her owner, who had cried herself to 
sleep, clasped her to her breast with a rapture 
which caused the glass eyes of the others to 
goggle with jealousy. 

But all this was ancient history, and Poppy 
and Dimples were almost quite accustomed 
to the change. 

I say almost quite because Dimples (she 
had been christened Geraldine Mary Cecilia, 
but was called “Dimples” because she 
looked more like it), Dimples, I say, who 
was two years younger than Poppy (who was 
seven next birthday), would sometimes forget 
and run up the steps of No. 1o, and have 
to be called to order by her senior. 

And if you asked her where she lived, five 
times out of six she would reply, ‘“ Nummer 
ten in our terrace,” which was all the address 
she considered necessary under.any circum- 
stances. 

Generally Poppy 
rescue. 

“ You 


would come to the 
ought to say number eleven, 
Dimples. You know you don’t live at 
number ten any more. Mr. Smith lives 
there now.” 

And Dimples would repeat, ‘“ Nummer 
leven,” and then forgot all about it till next 
time. 

Now, the main difference between the two 
families, in the minds of Poppy and Dimples, 
consisted in the fact that the little girl Smith 
had brothers, and the little girl Burton 
hadn't. 

If there was one thing Poppy and Dimples 
combined to desire, above any earthly posses- 
sion, it was a brother, a baby brother—just 
like the last little Smith. 

“T do fink it’s unkind of God not to give 
us one,” said Dimples, tearfully. ‘ He 
knows we’d like one dreffully, and Elsie and 
Kitty Smith have got free.” 

“You oughtn’t to say that, Dimples,” 
replied Poppy, in a scandalised tone. “It’s 
very wicked. Besides,” more _leniently, 
‘“‘p’raps He doesn’t know, after all.” 

“T’ve told Him often and often,” said 
Dimples. “ Only yes’day I went and kneeled 
down in a corner and said, ‘ Dear God! 
Poppy and me would like a brother, if you 
please. One with eyes what'll open and 
shut, and a bald head, like gran’pa. We'll 
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take great care of it, and you can have it 
back when it’s too big to play with.’” 

Poppy wrinkled her forehead critically. 

“I don’t think that’s the right way to ask,” 
she said. ‘And I shouldn’t have said any- 
thing about grand’pa, if I’d been you. He 
doesn’t like people to know he’s bald. That’s 
why he wears that little velvet cap on the 
top of his head to keep off the draught—at 
least nurse says so. P’raps, if we were to ask 
Him nicely in church, you know, with a 
proper hassock to kneel on and all—I don’t 
know, but I should think He'd hardly like 
to refuse.” 

“Then we'll have to wait till next Sunday,” 
said Dimples, dolefully. ‘“ And I would like 
to have it in time for mummy’s birthday. 
She'd be so s’prised_ _I know she would.” 

* So would dad,” said Poppy. ‘He'd be 
pleased, too, awfully pleased, I’ve heard 
nurse say so. Oh, dear! I wish it wasn’t 
such a long, long time to Sunday.” 

It really was most extraordinary and con- 
venient that nurse’s head should start aching 
so violently, about two o’clock that very 
same day, that she was obliged to go and lie 
down. 

“Tt does seem a pity,” she lamented. 
“Such a lovely afternoon, and all. And 
your mama gone to Clapham for the day, 
and Caroline can’t be spared, and so there’s 
nothing for it but to send you fora little trot 
by yourselves. But you’re not to go out of 
sight mind, and you’re not to cross the road, 
whatever youdo. And be sure to keep close 
to the railings, and don’t go beyond the 
church at the corner.” 

The church at the corner ! 

Poppy looked at Dimples, and Dimples 
looked at Poppy. Poppy controlled herself 
by an effort, but Dimple’s excitement was 
such that nurse lost patience with her, not 
once, nor twice ; and, after all, one boot was 
laced quite crooked. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what’s come to 
you this afternoon. As a rule, I will say 
you’re as good as gold. But, what with 
hopping first on one foot and then on 
another—let alone my poor head—it’s as 
much as I’ve been able to—I do declare if 
you haven’t got odd gloves on, after all.” 

“It’s all right, nursie dear,” said Dimples. 
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‘‘]’]l put the hand with the odd one in my 
pottet, and nobody won’t know.” 

“‘T didn’t ought to let you go out looking, 
as I inust own, anything but a credit to me. 
But I really do not think I could hold up 
my head a minute longer if it was ever so.” 

“Shall I take Morleena Jane?” asked 
Dimples. ‘Poor Morleena Jane! I’m 
fraid the other dolls isn’t kind to her.” 

“No, no, what are you thinking of?” in 
a stage whisper from Poppy. ‘ Dolls aren’t 
allowed in church.” 

They grasped each other’s hands, tightly, 
as they descended the steps. 

“S’pose it’s shut—the door, I mean,” 
said Poppy. ‘Then we'll have to wait till 
Sunday. And it does seem such a pity, 
with nurse’s head aching so nicely—I mean 
badly—and Caroline obliged to help cook 
with the strawberry jam.” 

“ Let’s run,” suggested Dimples. 

The church stood at the corner of the 
road in which they lived. It was a fine, 
new, red-brick building, with what Dimples 
described as, “pictures” in the windows. 
The door, on being tried, softly gave way at 
once and the two children crept in on tip- 
toe. 

There was no one to be seen and nothing 
to be heard but the silence and their little 
hearts went pit-a-pat as they stole up the 
long dim aisle—the stained glass which filled 
every pane keeping the interior in a perpetual 
semi-twilight. 

“We'll go and kneel down in the very 
front pew,” said Poppy. ‘And we'll both 
pray, together. If we put two or three 
hassocks on top of each other we shan’t look 
so very small.” So they erected two un- 
steady looking piles of hassocks, on to the 
top of which they climbed, with some diffi- 
culty. But, even then, when Dimples knelt 
down her nose was barely level with the top 
of the pew. 

However, she folded her hands and shut 
her eyes, tight, and waited for her elder 
sister to lead the way. 

“ Please God,” said Poppy, after she had 
breathed hard, once or twice, “send us a 
little brother. ‘The Smiths, next door, have 
got three and it doesn’t seem fair. No, I 
didn’t mean to say that. Please, excuse me, 
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and I'll begin again. Please God,” making 
a fresh start, “‘would you mind sending 
us a little brother, if you’ve got one to 
spare.” 

‘‘ Got one to spare,” repeated Dimples. 

“ Me and Dimples would be so very much 
obliged to you. Of course, we should like 
one each (the Simpsons have got twins, you 
know). But, perhaps, you can’t manage 
that, so never mind. We should like him 
early next week, if quite convenient; because 
mother’s birthday is on Thursday, and we 
want to give him to her for a present and— 
and—I think that’s all,” she concluded, 
“so, with much love, I remain for ever and 
ever, yours affectionately, Poppy Burton. 
Amen.” 

Dimples had repeated most of this after 
her, in a murmur, and subscribed her best 
known name “ Dimples ” to the petition. 

They left the church, unhindered, and 
had travelled a few yards in a homeward 
direction when the silence was broken by 
Dimples. 

‘Why, Poppy, we never gave no address.” 

Poppy came to a full stop and considered 
the situation with corrugated brow. 

“T don’t believe it matters. But, perhaps, 
it would be better.” 

Dimples pulled her hand away. 

“Lemme,” she said. ‘* You wait, I won't 
be a minute.” 

She ran back, pushed open the door of 
the church and disappeared. Poppy waited. 

“T never heard of any one putting an 
address to their prayers, like they do letters 
and parcels,” she mused. ‘ But nurse says 
it’s always better to make quite sure of 
anything.” 

“IT wonder,” said Dimples, the following 
Wednesday, “I wonder whether it'll come 
by post to-mollow morning.” 

“Well, you are a little silly!” exclaimed 
Poppy, from the lofty height of two years 
seniority. ‘Of course not. How d’you 
spose the postman would get it in the 
letter-box? The doctor brings them, in his 


carriage, wrapped up in cotton wool.” 
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They were both kneeling in the nursery 
window seat, watching for dad. The one 
who caught sight of him first was entitled to 
the first hug. 

“There’s a carriage next door, at the 


Smiths,” she continued, yawning. ‘“ Been 
there ever so long. There, now it’s driving 
away. Nurse said it was the doctor’s 


carriage.” 

Just then nurse came in, followed by 
Caroline, with the tea things. 

“You don’t mean it,” observed the 
former, clicking her tongue against the roof 
of her mouth. “Another boy! Well, I 
never! That makes four.” 

“It was the housemaid told me, herself, 
over the garden wall, not five minutes ago,” 
answered Caroline, with an air of authority. 
“ T’d just run out to fetch a pair of stockings 
I'd hung on a gooseberry bush to dry. 
‘Heard the news?’ says. ‘What 
news ?’ I says. ‘We’ve got another young 
gentleman come to town,’ she says. ‘ That’s 
the second since I’ve been here,’ she says. 
‘ And I’m thinking of giving notice.’” 

Nurse clicked her tongue again. 

“Well, well,’ she said. “If that isn’t 
always the case. Cropping up where they 
aren’t wanted, while we’d have been pleased 
and proud to see the likes.” 

Caroline went out and nurse began to cut 
bread and butter. Poppy and Dimples 
gazed at each other in dumb dismay. 

Then a look of intelligence flashed across 
Poppy’s face. 

“Dimples,” she said, sternly, ‘* where did 
you say that baby was to be sent to?” 

Dimples’ mouth drooped, distressfully, at 
the corners and her voice quavered, as a 
conviction that she had somehow or other 
made a mess of it was borne in upon her. 

“ Nummer ten in our terrace,” she whim- 


she 





pered. “I mean—I mean _ 
“T thought so,” exclaimed Poppy. ‘You 
went and gave the wrong address. So the 


Smiths have got it ’stead of us and there 
won’t be any birthday present for mother, 
after all!” 
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The Month of. Christmas 


DECEMBER here again! One of the 
merriest months of the year for all of yeu, I 
hope ; the month that begins the Christmas 
holidays. 

In the Zodiac, its sign is a goat, because 
(so some very wise folk say) the goat is an 
animal given to much climbing, and 
December, before it is over, climbs down 
as low as it can go, to the shortest day of 
the year and then begins climbing up again. 
But merry old December—you cannot 
tell him from Father Christmas in_ his 
pictures—does not look as if he could climb 
much. For he is always old and fat and 
jolly and his hands are full of good things. 

Nowadays he is called Santa Claus, 
which is only another name for St. Nicholas, 
more often than he used to be, or ought to 
be, for Father 
Christmas 
ought not tobe 
mixed up with 
Santa Claus 
who, like 
Krishkrinkle 
in Germany, 
only goes 
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round filling 
good chil- 
dren’s_ stock- 


ings on the 
night of Christ- 
mas Eve, and 
saving Father 
Christmas the 
trouble’ _ of 
doing so. But 
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he has nothing really to do with our English 
Christmas at all. 
Father Christmas has much more to do 


than that. He has to arrange for Christmas 
holidays for girls and boys, for Christmas 
parties and Christmas pantomimes and 
Christmas trees. Besides, he has to take 
care that everybody is good-tempered at 
Christmas time and good-natured to one 
another, and that the richer think of the 
poorer and that every one tries to make some- 
body happier, so that there shall be every- 
where on earth only “peace and goodwill.” 

In all Christian countries, Christmas 
Day, like Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
is a day for special pious celebration, with- 
out regard to sect, but as a day of popular 
festivity, it is nowhere kept up with the 
same spirit as in England and Germany. 
Scotland, while observing Christmas Day, 
keeps most of its fun and feasting for the 
New Year and Hogmanay, but whether my 
young readers spend Yule-tide north of the 
Tweed or south of it, we wish them all heartily 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


The Patron Saint of Children 

St. NicHo.as, whose Saint’s Day falls on 
the 6th of this month, has, for fifteen 
hundred years, been called the Patron 
Saint of children. One of the reasons for 
this is that he is said to have brought back 
to life two little boys who had been killed by 
a wicked innkeeper. 

The Saint, we are told, had “a vision,” in 
which he saw the bad man murder the chil- 
dren, cut their bodies up, and put the pieces 
into a tub of pickled pork. So he went at 
once to the inn, accused the wretch of his 
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crime, and, going to the tub, performed a 
wonderful “ miracle,” for the pieces of the 
children joined themselves together again, 
and St. Nicholas then restored them to life. 
And this is why, in so many pictures of the 
Saint, you will see by his side a tub with two 
children in it. 

He is also called the protector of sailors, 
having performed many miracles for the saving 
of mariners from shipwreck or drowning. 

Two other classes of people claim him as 
their special guardian, but without such good 
reasons, and they are clerks and thieves ! 
At one time scholars were called ‘ clerks,” 
and St. Nicholas, having charge of all young 
folk, was, of course, the patron of scholars. 
The name “clerk” in these days means 
something quite different, but those who are 
now called clerks claim St. Nicholas all the 
same. As for the thieves, their claiming the 
saint is a great piece of impudence, for all 
that he ever had to do with them was once, 
by a miracle, to discover a robbery and 
make the robbers give back all that they had 
stolen to the owners. So that as a matter of 
fact, he is the protector of those who are 
robbed and not of robbers. 

Should the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom ever come to be rewritten, perhaps 
some one will discover a set of adventures 
for St. Nicholas, for he is now the Patron 
Saint of Russia. But the Seven Champions 
would then have to be nine, for 


Another December Saint 

St. THomas, the Apostle—and now the 
Patron Saint of Portugal—whose Saint’s Day 
falls on the shortest day of the year, the 21st 
of this month, would also have to be added. 


Tommy, our Bad Cat 

My sister gave usa kitten. We were told 
that it was a very good one, that its father 
and mother had won lots of prizes at cat- 
shows, and that it had been registered in 
the National Cat-Club Register for pedigree 
cats as Northumberland Cornelian II. So 
we called it Tommy, for short. 

We have no doubt whatever that it was, 
in one way, a very “good” cat. But in 
every other way it was very very bad indeed. 
Its head started by being round and broad 
and very fluffy as pedigree kittens’ heads 
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should be, but other cats had scratched most 
of its fluff off, and its ears had almost alto- 
gether gone and a ferret that it tried to eat had 
quite changed the shape of its face. Its 
body too, was all in patches of long and 
short fur. Something had gone wrong with 
the last two inches of its tail (that was done 
by Dot our terrier, so they said, when 
Tommy had been pretending that one of 
her puppies was a rat), and it had been twice, 
at least, in traps when out poaching so that 
two of its feet were not all right. _ Altogether 
it was a most disreputable looking cat and 
nobody pitied it, except me, for it was just as 
disreputable in its conduct as in its appear- 
ance. 

Every one of the children had a grudge 
against it, one for a dormouse that it had 
eaten, another for a canary, the third fora 
bullfinch frightened to death, the fourth for 
a cage of white mice knocked down off the 
side of the nursery-window on to the 
carriage drive. Even baby disliked it, and 
kicked and roared whenever he saw it 
approaching him in his perambulator excur- 
sions in the garden. Among the grown-ups 
it had not a single friend, for it had broken 
vases, fallen when fighting through the con- 
servatory glass, spoilt all the cream in the 
dairy over and over again, robbed the larder, 
killed chickens and pigeons and _ rabbits, 
eaten every robin in the garden and besides 
singing songs at the top of its voice on the 
porch and the verandahs at nights it used, 
somehow, to smuggle its disreputable friends 
into the house after dark and fill the passages 
and staircases with uproar, when everybody 
was in bed. Ina word it was so bad that if 
any cat-show were to give a prize for bad 
cats it would have been Champion of Cham- 
pions easily. 

Now Tommy never came into the house 
for food or friendship. It ate young pheas- 
ants, partridges, and bunnies in the woods, 
and when it couldn’t get any of these it 
went to the poultry-yard, or contented itself 
with the fat mice in the corn-stacks or barn. 
The only people it ever spoke to was the 
stable-hoy (for sometimes Tommy slept with 
the horse) and the gardener—because the 
cat used to sit under his wheelbarrow when 
he was at work, knowing that the robins 
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always came where he was digging or weed- 
ing—and both of them said that the wretch 
was “as fat as butter.” We had had 
Tommy nearly two years, and one half of 
that time it had spent in every sort of wicked- 
ness and self-indulgence, without ever showing 
the smallest spark of affection for any one of 
us : sOit was both an outlaw aad an outcast. 

Its crowning offence, however, came one 
lovely Sunday summer evening when it 
bounced out from under the lilac bushes 
and, in full sight of us all, carried off our 
dear little old Barbary dove that had been 
the pet of each of our children in turn. 
Then we felt that the measure of ‘Tommy’s 
iniquities was full, and that we could never, 
never, never forgive it any more. 

Imagine then, if you can, the amazement 
of the whole household when, coming into 
the library for prayers the very next morning, 
Tommy was discovered calmly sitting on 
the hearthrug as if it had been an ordinary 
tame civilised cat! The children tried to 
“shoo” it out but the creature would not 
be frightened. It only got up, rubbed 
itself against the leg of a chair and said, in 
that soft voice that the mother cats use 
when speaking to their babies, purr-wee ! 

During prayers it sate as close as it could 
to me on my skirts. After prayers, it 
followed us into the breakfast-room, and, 
exactly as if it had been all its life 
accustomed to sit there and be fed, sat 
down by papa’s chair, speaking every now 
and then to him like a cat in a dream. 

When breakfast was over it tried to go 
with papa into the study, but the door was 
shut in its face; then it followed me to the 
kitchen, but the cook snatched up a hearth 
broom and Tommy came no farther than 
the rug ; then it went upstairs to the school- 
room but one child after the other sent it 
off. “It came and spoke to each of them 
in turn,” said the governess, “‘ and would not 
be driven off till it had been all round.” 
Then it went to the nursery where it was 
very roughly received ; “I heard baby call 
out,” said the maid, “and there was 





Tommy rubbing itself against him, and 
before I could pick up anything to smack 
it with, it mewed to baby and walked out of 
the room.” 
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I met ‘Tommy immediately alter coming 
down; met it on the stairs for the first’ 
time for a year or more. It came down very 
gravely and slowly, passed me on the land- 
ing with a low “ purr-wee,” and went on 
down into the hall. I followed it and saw 
it go up to Dot and try to rub against her, 
but Dot was grumpy and wouldn’t let it 
touch her and walked down the steps on to 
the drive. Tommy had not a friend in 
the whole house! It sate down at the open 
door and looked out into the sunny garden. 
Not a friend in all the house ! 

I couldn’t help going into the study to 
papa, and saying to him, “ Do you know I 
think there must be something very strange 
happening to that cat? It seems to be 
hypnotised, or do you think it possible that 
Tommy has repented?” Papa never laughs 
at you for saying anything kind about 
animals, and all he said was, “‘ Why not, dear? 
We know very very little about animals yet.” 
‘Will you come out and look at it?” I 
asked. Papa was just putting down his pen 
to come when at my feet I heard the soft 
voice of the cat. Tommy had come, for the 
first time in its life, into the sacred study ! 
Purr-wee. It rubbed itself against my dress 
and then against papa’s leg and then, with 
another purr-wee, stood up to be stroked. 
Papa put his hand down, and the cat pushed 
its head into it. “Tommy,” said papa to it, 
and gave it a tender little pat. This was the 
first sound of a kindly voice it had heard, the 
first touch of a kindly hand it had felt, for 
oh! how long? And somehow the little out- 
law seemed quite content with it, for it 
turned and, purr-wee as it went, walked 
gravely from the room out into the hall, 
down the doorsteps—and away. 

“That was very funny,” said papa. “I 
can’t help thinking,” said I, “that ‘Tommy 
has repented,” and I'went off about my work, 
leaving papa to his. 

At the usual time the children went out 
for their walk. But much sooner than usual 
they came running back, crying “ Tommy’s 
dead!” “ Tommy’s dead!” So it was. The 
stable-lad when he came back from his dinner 
had found the cat stretched at full length on 
a sack in the corner of the harness-room 
quite dead. 








The Dog from London 


Enjoys a Week in the Country 


V.—FRIDAY 


THUNDERSTORM during night. 
morning. 

Amelia not down to breakfast: so dis- 
turbed by thunder had no sleep. Perceval 
has had letters which recall them to town, 
and they must go back thisafternoon. They 
are so sorry, for they have enjoyed the 
country so much, and the fresh air has done 
Popsy such a lot of good! 

In due course the time for leaving got 
near. Amelia, having a bouquet of flowers 
cut for her, was in the garden waiting for the 
brougham to come round. 

Percival thought he would like to stroll 
down the lane, and Amelia could pick him 
up on her way to thestation. So Molly and 
I walked with him, and Molly begged that 
Popsy might come too. The preparations 
for travel had put the little dog in high good 
humour with everything, and it trundled 
along in front of us across the grounds and 
out into the lane in the most well-behaved 
manner. 

“Good little dog that,” said Percival, 


Glorious 


‘‘when you get it away from Amelia. She 
spoils it you know. Sometimes pets it, and 
sometimes scolds it, till the dog doesn’t 
know whether it’s on its head or its heels, 
do you Popsy?” addressing the dog which 
had now stopped trundling ahead and had 
come back to our heels. ‘Good Popsy,” 
said he trying in vain to pat the dog. 

“The baa-lambs! The baa-lambs!” cried 
out Molly suddenly in glee and there, sure 
enough, just rounding the corner of the lane 
and coming towards us, appeared the leaders 
of a large flock of sheep and lambs. 
“ Molly,” I said, “ pick Popsy up—quick.” 
Yes! pick Popsy up. It was easy enough . 
to say, but as impossible to do in a hurry as 
to pick up quicksilver. Never probably, was 
there a more naughtily disobedient little 
wretch than Popsy, and just now it was at 
its worst. Very soon, after we had all 
made grabs at it, and tried to catch it, the 
first of the sheep had come up to us—and 
Popsy ! The patter-patter of the hundreds of 
little hoofs alarmed it, and the sad accusing 





Suddenly up jumped the shepherd's dog with ears cocked 



































faces of the venerable ewes were more than 
it could bear, so it fled. Away up the lane 
homewards and then it suddenly saw the 
brougham coming and, to our dismay, darted 
through a gate into a twenty-acre field ot 
white clover. 

But worse was to follow. The shepherd’s 
dog rounded up the sheep at the very same 
gate, and then the shepherd went and opened 
it and the fleecy stream flowed in behind 
him and his dog. . 

The brougham for 


had now stopped 


Perceval. ‘Quick! Percy!” cried Amelia 
from the window. “We have no time to 
spare. Jumpin!” 


No time to spare! and q little white dog 
to be found in a twenty-acre field of white 
clover! Oh! Popsy, Popsy. How could 
you do it? Why did you choose a white 
field? “Fifteen minutes to catch the train 
two miles off—and Popsy to find! 





Up fiew a brace”of cock pheasants 





“ You must make up your mind at once,” 
said I to Amelia. ‘“ Will you lose this train 
and go by the next, or will you go by this 
and let us send Popsy on after you? But 
you must decide quickly, at once.” We'll 
go by this.” “Good-bye, then. Off you go.” 
And away went the brougham down the lane, 
leaving Molly and me in a pretty fix. 

We went and looked over the gate. The 
shepherd was busy driving in the last of the 


hurdles that were to enclose the sheep. His 
dog was lying down watching him. “ What 


are we to do, Molly?” I asked, thinking 
aloud. When suddenly up jumped the 
shepherd’s dog, with ears cocked, staring 
in our direction. ‘Go forward,” said the 
shepherd to it, expecting a rabbit was in 
view. Bounding at full speed towards us 
came the collie, and then we saw, only a few 
yards away from us, the wretched Popsy 
dodging about among the clover. “ Popsy! 
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Popsy!” cried Molly. I was over the gate 
in a second, and the collie and I got to the 
dog at the same minute. Short and sharp 
came the well-known yelp of the miserable 
mite and it made a dash past me to the 
hedge and went head first into the ditch! 
Scarcely had it touched the bottom when 
crash ! whirr! bang ! like a lot of fireworks, 
up flew a brace of cock pheasants! Popsy 
had tumbled in head over heels right on 
to the top of them, and lay there exactly 
where it had fallen, without trying to move, 
paralysed with fright. Down jumped Molly 
and grabbed the dog and held it up in 
triumph. 

At that very minute peep! peep! came 
our stable lad on his cycle. 

“Stop!” I cried. 
going?” 

“To the train; they’ve left the dog’s 
travelling basket behind.” 

« And the dog too!” I replied. 

To plump it into the basket took only a 
second, and in another the bike was round 
the corner and gone—/eep, peep. 

“ There’s luck!” said I, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘We've got rid of Popsy !” 

+ * + 

“It’s an awful place the country!” 
the dog to the old cat. “ Awful.” 


Sunday 


‘Where are you 


said 
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‘You certainly seem to have had quite a 
giddy time,” replied Bethesda, “ but I expect 
these things don’t happen every day to 
country dogs. You're a dog from London.” 


The end 


THE WHIPPING OF POLLY 
FLINDERS 


UncLe Phil has received the following 
extraordinary letters straight from the 
printers: 

“ Syr,—In a recent number of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE (which, if you will allow me to say 
so, is, I think, greatly improved of late) you 
announced that a Mrs. Flinders ‘ whipped’ 
or ‘ smacked’ her little daughter, Polly, for 
‘spoiling her nice new clothes.’ As I do 
not allow such punishments to be inflicted 
on little children without inquiring into the 
justice of them, I shall be glad if you will 
give me the address of the Flinders family 
you referred to. I have written to all the 
families of that name that I can find in our 
directory, and have received the following 
replies : 

“<¢ Mrs. Flinders writes: Sir, I have had 
seven children and never smacked one of 
them, least of all Polly, who, poor thing, is a 
cripple, and been in a Home these three 


Peep, Peep 
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years, and hoping you will put this in print. 
Yours, Euphemia Flinders.’ 

“<¢ Master S. Flinders writes : Sir, I don’t 
know who has been telling you such stuff 
about our Polly’s pretty little toes, which 
they’re not, she being thirty years of age and 
big of her size, and taking thirteens. Yours, 
Sammy Flinders.’ 

“* Mr.Flinders writes: Sir, ’m surprised 
at your rubbidge, seeing how we burns only 
gas stoves to which their ain’t no cinders, 
and besides our Polly ain’t had no nice new 
clothes to spoil since she were born, seeing 
as she has four older sisters and wears their 
old ’uns, and her mother’s. Yours, John 
Flinders.’ 

“ «Miss M. Flinders herself writes : Sir, Vm 
Polly Flinders, as everybody knows, and I 
never sat among cinders in my life, and I 
haven’t got any mother, the same having 
died in infancy, and hoping you are well 
which this leaves me at present. Yours, 
affectionately, Polly Flinders.’ 

“Now this is all certainly very puzzling. 
Her mother says Polly is a cripple, but her 
brother says she is a well-grown woman ! 
Her father says she has got a mother, but 
Polly herself says she hasn’t ! 

“‘T shall be much obliged if you can help 
me to explain this. 

“ Yours, 
“ MEDDLESOME MATTIE.” 


Of course, a great many of my readers, both 
girls and boys, know from hearsay, or from 
reading about her, what happened to Miss 
Mary Flinders. One day, it appears, she 
felt her feet cold, sate down, and held them 
to the fire. While she was doing this, her 
mother came unexpectedly into the room 
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and, well, we all know what she did. Her 
reason for doing what she did was, so she 
said, that Polly, as she called the child, was 
“ spoiling her nice new clothes.” Of course, I 
cannot say what was really the right or the 
wrong of the matter, but in things like this 
you may be always quite certain that the 
mother is in the right and the little girl in 
the wrong. All the same, as both Mr. 
Flinders, the father, and Sam Flinders the 
brother, of Miss Mary Flinders, seem to have 
got mixed up in the affair, I have thought it 
only right to “ Polly” to let you read all the 
letters. 

At the same time, I think that in fairness 
to myself and to the SUNDAY MaGazine, I 
ought to repeat all I said about this unfor- 
tunate affair. I said that 


Little Polly Flinders 
Sat among the cinders 
Warming her pretty little ‘toes. 
Her mother came and caught her 
And whipped (or smacked) her little daughter 
For spoiling her nice new clothes. 


Now this Polly Flinders cannot possibly 
be a little girl now, for when I was a “tiny 
mite” myself (and that is fifty years ago !) I 
remember learning this poem about her, and 
having a book with a picture in it of her 
sitting among the cinders. So she must be 
nearly sixty now at least. So I had better 
write to Meddlesome Mattie saying that it is 
very nice of her to think of little Polly so 
kingly, but advising her not to bother herself 
about her any more as ¢hat Polly must be 
quite grown up now. 

Don’t you think I am quite right ? 

UNcLE PHIL. 








Literature 


of the Month 


I.— Books of the Month 


Macmillan‘has seized for his purpose. The 
colour of the violet, for instance, provides 
a subject upon which the author gives us 
a prose-poem, than which it is long since 


The Poetry ofjPlants 

A TRULY delightful book is.Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan’s latest work ‘“ The Poetry of 
Plants ” just published by Isbister and Co., 
Limited. Those who know the author’s 
earlier books will need no recommendation 
of the present volume, but to such as 
have not yet made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Macmillan we can heartily recommend 
the present volume as one of his best. 
The man, woman, or child who, up to now, 
has cared little or nothing for flowers 
or trees, and there is doubtless many a 
one living in our cities and towns of whom 
this is true, needs only to read “ The 
Poetry of Plants,’”’ we believe, to become 
an ardent lover of Nature. A great part 
of the book is devoted to well-known wild 
flowers, and in regard to these it may 
be almost styled an encyclopedia and 
commentary in one. Not only are the 
flowers described, and their poetical side 
portrayed in so beautiful a manner as 
to make one realise the glories of Nature, 
but from the spiritual lessons which 
Dr. Macmillan teaches, one is led to the 
God of Nature Himself, for whose boun- 
teous goodness the book engenders a real 
feeling of thankfulness and a spirit of 
worship. But this does not complete the 
scope of the author’s work, for the flowers 
are treated from the biblical, the classical, 
the archeological, and the historical 
standpoints, and science is not ignored, 
whilst in Dr. Macmillan’s hands even the 
nomenclature of the plants is rendered an 
intellectual and literary treat. But no 
amount of description can give any idea 
of the beauty of the book or of the op- 
portunities and possibilities which Dr. 


we read anything more beautiful. We 
can think of no class to whom this book 
will not appeal in one way or another. 


The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform 


Few but the closest students of history 
realise the very large part which ecclesiastical 
tyranny and abuses had in bringing about 
the French Revolution. In his new work, 
“The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform” (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), 
Professor William Sloane gives an account 
of ecclesiastical legislation and its influence 
on affairs in France from 1789 to 1804, and 
the volume fills a gap in the written history 
of the period which has hitherto badly 
needed filling. After a. careful study of 
Professor Sloane’s work it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the whole dreadful 
experience of the Terror might have been 
avoided had the ecclesiastical authorities 
been prepared, in view of the insistence on 
reform, to make sacrifices and concessions, 
and the marvel is, not that the people rose 
up in rage against the Church of Rome 
(which was regarded as synonymous with 
Christianity) but that the revolution did not 
occur earlier. It was the abuses of the 


Church, both directly and indirectly, which 
led to the uprising of the people, for even 
their hatred of the nobility was caused in the 
first place by the fact that nearly all the 
fattest livings were occupied by noblemen, 
whose personal lives were a disgrace not 
only to the Church but to humanity. 
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Dr. Sloane’s work is a careful and valu- 
able treatise on a phase of the history of the 
period, which has not received the attention 
it should have done. The book is in the 
author’s best style, and every page bears 
traces of learning and deep research. 


The Martyr of New Guinea 


So long as Britain can produce men like 
James Chalmers, the martyr-hero of the New 
Guinea Mission, we need have no fear that 
as a nation we shall fall back. Chalmers 
was a great man in the truest sense of the 
word, and he was a good man—a combina- 
tion which renders the individual all but 
invincible. None has ever been more fear- 
less than he, and had he not been a 
missionary, he would have become an 
empire-builder, second in rank to none. 
His autobiography and letters just issued form 
a book that bears reading and re-reading. 
It was fortunate that Chalmers left an auto- 
biography, but it was all too brief. ‘The 
manuscript, found among the martyr’s papers 
after his death, filled, we are told, five quires 
of quarto letter-paper, but one of these 
quires disappeared in New Guinea in some 
way unknown. This scanty work, how- 
ever, has been supplemented by letters and 
by material from official papers of the 
London Missionary Society, and the editor, 
Mr. Richard Lovett, in producing a volume 
of more than five hundred pages, has not 
only made his work comprehensive, but has 
done it well. So many lives of great men, 
and particularly great Christians, are mere 
eulogies, but this volume is free from the 
common fault of fulsome flattery. It shows 
James Chalmers as he was in reality— 
bravest of the brave, tireless in his work for 
others, and with a charity as wide as the 
world, but nevertheless a man with a man’s 
weaknesses. No attempt has been made to 
slur over these shortcomings ; but they do 
not detract one iota from the character of 
the martyr, they rather increase our admira- 
tion as throwing in bold relief his good 
qualities which triumphed over all his human 
weaknesses. The volume is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. (‘James Chalmers. His 
Autobiography and Letters.” Religious 
Tract Society. 7s. 6d. net.) 
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The Barbarian Invasions of Italy 


It is not often that a translation of a 
foreign historical work is done so well as is 


the English version of Villari’s “The 
Barbarian Invasions of Italy.” (Fisher 


Unwin, 2 vols.) ‘This is one of a series of 
works by native savants on Italian _his- 
tory which are now appearing. It has long 
been the lament of patriotic scholars in the 
peninsula that Italy more than any other 
country has lacked impartial and competent 
historians, but the gap is now being filled, 
and the inclusion among the authors of 
such names as Professor Orsi of Venice, 
Professor Errera of Turin and Professor 
Salvemini of Florence is sufficient guarantee 
that the work will be done worthily. 

The present contribution to the series is 
not intended as a learned or scholastic book 
or as a philosophical study of universal 
history. The author simply claims to have 
narrated events in chronological and logical 
order without commenting or descanting on 
them. Such a limitation must have rather 
handicapped Professor Villari, but he has 
nevertheless produced a wonderfully interest- 
ing work, A record of the events that 
happened between the death of Constantine 
and the crowning of Charlemagne can so 
easily be made dull, owing to the constant 
repetition of quarrels and insurrections, but 
the author of the work mentioned above 
has made his characters live, and has given 
us an insight into their motives and ambi- 
tions which help us to understand the be- 
wildering and intricate history of the period. 
Particularly graphic is the story of the rise of 
the Papacy as told by Professor Villari, and 
his carefully written chapter on the crowning 
of the Great Charles as Holy Roman 
Emperor is a valuable addition to the 
voluminous literature which centres around 
that event. All who are interested in early 
church history and want to get an accurate 
idea of its relation to secular history will do 
well to read these volumes. 


A Police-court Missionary’s Work 


It has been said, and with a good deal of 
truth, that all criminal London knows Mr. 
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Thomas Holmes, the famous police-court 
missionary. Not only do those who have 
brought themselves within clutch of the law 
know him but they respect him, and the 
same is true of all who have come into 
contact with Mr. Holmes. He is a large- 
hearted man with a love for humanity that 
leaves out none, not even the most degraded, 
and this fact is clearly manifest in his book 
*‘ Pictures and Problems from London Police- 
courts.” (Edward Arnold. 3s. 6d.) The 
book is a truly remarkable one, and it 
would be well if all those who live in a 
sphere far removed from depraved humanity 
of both sexes, and from the habitual 
drunkard, could read it. Their eyes would 
be opened, a result to be devoutly wished 
for as applying to all who know little or 
nothing of that terribly unfortunate class 
whose help and uplifting Mr. Holmes has 
made his life’s work. When society reco ~- 
nises the hopeless condition of those whose 
weaknesses and sin drag them down below 
the level of the beast, then something may 
be done on a large scale to help them. 
This book is written with a vividness and 
reality truly terrible ; one shudders asonereads 
the stories of some of these dehumanised 
creatures, and yet one wonders at the gentle 
patience and unfailing tact of the missionary 
who for Christ’s sake will never of his own 
accord give up one of these human failures. 
All who sympathise with and support Chris- 
tian work among this class should read 
Mr. Holmes’ book, for as the author points 
out those who talk so glibly of “rescue 
work” understand little about it and less 
about the people it is intended to reach. 


The Bible Society’s Annuals 


THE popular illustrated Report of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society for 1g01— 
1902, which this year bears the title “‘ The 
Book of God’s Kiagdom,” is as interesting 
as ever. The illustrations are thoroughly 
well executed, and the book would form an 
instructive gift for a young person. 

For those who prefer a more detailed 
account of the year’s work the Ninety- 
eighth Annual Report has been recently 
issued. It is a wonderfully cheap shillings- 
worth. 


Sunday Magazine 


Napoleon and the present religious 
struggle in France 


Every week almost there is evidence in 
the publishers’ catalogues or in the pages of 
the periodical press of the revived interest in 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Mr. Rose’s masterly 
work has been followed by a biography of a 
different character, but also valuable as giving 
in moderate compass a picture of the great 


‘conqueror’s career more vivid than anything 


that has hitherto been drawn. The author 
is Mr. Thomas E. Watson, an American. 
Not the least interesting part of the book 
is that dealing with the Concordat. ‘ Look- 
ing forward to supreme power,” says Mr. 
Watson, ‘ Napoleon was too astute a 
politician to neglect the priest.” But it 
was all a matter of policy, for at the very 
moment that he claimed the gratitude of 
Christians for the restoration of religion, 
he sought to soothe the non-believers by 
telling them that under his system religions 
would disappear from France within fifty 
years. ‘* Monarchy was to be restored, and 
its natural supports—the aristocrat and the 
priest—were needed to give it strength. 
By coming to terms with the Pope Napoleon 
would win and the Bourbons lose the dis- 
ciplined. hosts of the Catholic Church. 
Therefore the Concordat was negotiated.” 
The time may come, Mr. Watson thinks, 
when the Concordat will be considered 
Napoleon’s greatest blunder, his unpardon- 
able political sin. He himself “soon felt 
the strength of this released grant, and the 
France of to-day is in a death grapple with 
it,” the present religious conflict being the 
outcome of the Concordat of 1807. 

The compromise helped Napoleon little 
in the long run, for each side expected more 
than it received from the Concordat, and 
the disputes between the Emperor and the 
Pope went -on constantly till the final 
rupture, and, as Mr. Watson says, ‘* When 
disasters thickened and his (Napoleon’s) 
powers began to totter, the papal legions 
were not the weakest of those who assaulted 
his wavering lines.” 

This book is a valuable contribution to 
Napoleonic literature. (“ Napoleon,” by 
Thomas E. Watson. Macmillan.) 
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Living Thoughts from the Month's Sermons 


These thoughts, selected from the best sermons of recent date, are published here 


with a double object. 


In the first place they may prove useful to busy preachers 
in suggesting topics around which they themselves can construct sermons. 


In the 


second place the thoughts can be read out in the family circle and will be found to 
form excellent subjects for profitable discussion on a Sunday afternoon. 


Hope 
By Professor W. F. Adeney 


SURELY it is not a little significant that 
the prevalent pessimism of our day—more 
literary than actual, I believe—is anti- 
Christian, even godless. We have been 
told that religion is gloomy while Nature is 
full of sunshine. But we see to-day that 
naturalism is pessimistic, while it is the 
believer in the supernatural who inclines to 
optimism. It cannot be proved that evolu- 
tion will realise human perfection. Fierce 
wars, gigantic trusts, gambling, intemperance 
—these latter-day phenomena are not marks 
of the evolution of the general welfare of 
mankind. But the New Testament speaks 
the word “hope”; it is our bow in the 
cloud. It offers its best to the most 
despondent. It is the poor man’s friend. 
It shows that earthly misfortune does not 
exclude heavenly prosperity, perhaps even 
prepares the way for the truest blessedness. 
(From a sermon preached at Lyndhurst Road Church, 

Hampstead) 


Man’s Babel 
By Dr. Gunsaulus 


Man, with all his science, must learn to 
work on the understanding that it is a less 
distance for the infinite to come, as God 
comes in Christ, from the infinite to the 
finite, than it is for the finite to travel or 
build to the infinite. The possession of the 
most helpful forces often betray us, and we 
build Babel. All at last is Confusion, in 
spite of the power spent to exalt and bind 
men together. It is a bond that does not 
touch men at their life-centres, and so it 
fails. An effort at unnecessary uniformity 
has slain necessary unity. . Small ideas of 
what is to be have bred the small-mindedness 
that ends in individualism and conceited 
distrust one mind of another. 

(From a sermon preached at the City Temple from the 


texts, Genesis xi. 1-10; Acts ii. 1-13) 
XXXI—7o0 


Judge Not 
By Bishop Welldon 

O ror the large compassionateness of the 
Saviour; O for His profound insight into 
the depths of the heart of man! ‘There was 
once a young poet, whose name is known in 
literature, who wrote for his own epitaph 
these words: ‘“ Reader, judge not. If thou 
art a Christian, believe that he shall be 
judged by a superior Power. To that alone 
he is now answerable.” Yes, it is to that 
Power, to that Power alone that we will 
look, and in the days when all things seem 
to be against us, and the world’s unkindness 
would freeze up our souls, still we will say, 
“ Judge me, O God; be Thou, and Thou 
alone, my Judge.” 
(From a sermon preached at St. Fohn’s Church, West- 

minster, from the text, Psalm xliii. 5) 


Penitence and Repentance 
By the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
THE attitude of the penitent is expressed 
in the words, ‘“‘ Father, I have sinned, and 
am no more worthy to be called a son: 
make me a servant.” There is some differ- 
ence between the act of repentance in which 
this expression culminates and the feeling 
itself in which it takes its rise. Penitence 
is a state of feeling; repentance is an act of 
the will. Inthe one word stress is laid upon 
the state of the mind; the second places 
stress upon the will—repentance is rising 
and going to the Father. There may be a 
quasi-penitential feeling without any repent- 
ance at all, and there may be true repent- 
ance—and often is—in which there is very 
little of contrite sorrow for sin. How often 
people get wrong about that ! 
(From a sermon preached at the City Temple from the 
text, St. Luke xv. 21-22 





The Secret of Disinterestedness 
By the Bishop of Ripon 
Wauat is the secret of having a disin- 
terested mind? Jesus Christ was the 
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supreme teacher, remember, and remember 
those words which He said, which we ought 
to write for ever in our hearts—I would 
emblazon them upon the walls of our Law 
Courts and our political assembly-rooms— 
“If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light.” If a man’s eye is 
single, that he has no self-interest to serve, 
he is able to say, “I judge the matter on 
the simple grounds of right; I judge it on 
the simple grounds of prudence and wisdom, 
and what is best for the people.” We are 
obliged ever to remember how subtle a 
thing this self-interest is. It does not 
merely come like a canker into the heart, 
but it is for ever blinding the intelligence of 
the mind. “I do not see it,” says the 
avaricious man, who knows that the ad- 
ministration, if it follows out a course of 
rectitude, is going to lay hands upon some 
possession of his. The Pharisees, who were 
covetous, could not see it; they did not 
understand what was for the benefit of the 
people, and therefore Christ, who did see, 
could wail over the pending doom of 
Jerusalem, for the men were blind, and it 
was the blindness which arose from self- 
interest. 
(From a sermon preached at St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury, from the text, 1 Samuel xii. 1, 2) 


The Necessity of God 
By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson 

Can you leave God out? Can you 
ignore Him without any detriment? You 
never can. God is great, God is love, God 
is a Spirit, and to leave God out of the great 
thought of human life is to leave greatness 
out, righteousness out, hope of immortality 
out. You had better take the sun out of 
the sky than God out of the creed, for God 
is a great deal more to our soul than the sun 
is toarose. You have only to miss heaven 
—that is enough. What do you want to 
blast a rose? Do you want a thunderstorm 
or hail? All that you want is to take it out 
of the sun, and it will breed vermin as fast as 
possible, and perish. It is the same with 
the soul if you take it out of the light of the 
sun. It is the same with the nation and the 
same with the race. For what the sun is to 
And you 


the flower, God is to the soul. 
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cannot take an agnostic creed and put Him 

out of your thought and out of your life. 

(From a sermon preached at Harecourt Chapel, Canon- 
bury, from the text, Proverbs viii. 36) 


The Influence of the Holy Spirit 
By Canon Townroe 

Wuat can be more mysterious and hidden 
and supernatural than the doctrine of the 
influence of the Holy Spirit? It is the 
revelation of an unseen and mysterious 
Person who in unseen and mysterious ways 
works upon our human nature. He works 
now and again in the world’s history by 
some special external manifestation. He 
works more frequently by inwardly felt and 
continuously realised inspirations. He 
works constantly by habitual graces in the 
Sacraments of the Gospel. But He works 
most frequently of all by still gentle urgings 
of the soul felt through the circumstances of 
life deep down in our spiritual nature. The 
influence of the Holy Ghost is most hidden, 
most mysterious, most spiritual. 

(From a sermon preached in Lincoln Cathedral from 

the text, St. Fohn xiv. 26) 


Fire and Flood 
By Dr. A. T. Pierson 

IF you want power with men, be sure you 
get power from God first. If you want to 
prevail in your approaches to men with the 
message, be sure you get your message from 
God, that even when you leave His presence 
you carry His presence with you; even when 
you go forth from secret places, you are 
encompassed with God. Wherever you find 
these different and yet similar conditions, 
you find power. Give me one man or one 
woman that is the servant of Jehovah, and 
that stands before Him ever in the attitude 
of obedience, looking only for His direction, 
looking only for.His approval; give me one 
man or one woman that habitually hides 
with God and never shows himself or her- 
self to men until first having been hidden 
with God, and I will show you a man or 
woman that can unlock the very gates of 
God, that can command the fire of God, and 
that can command the flood of God. 
(From a sermon preached at Christ Church, Westminster 

Bridge Road, from the text, 1 Kings xviii. 38) 
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Curios of the Camera — 
Solution of the October “* What-is-it ?” 


In our October issue we published the accompanying photograph and asked our readers 
to say what it was, promising, as usual, a prize of £5 to anybody who sent the correct 
answer, “or,” we said, “if more than one person is right we will divide that amount equally 


between them.” 


What 


“Miss E. L. Curtis (Caversham Grove, 
Reading, Berks) begs to offer a solution of 
the Photo Puzzle of Oct. Num., S. Mac. 
A photo of three brushes placed together 
with the bristles upwards.” 

In reply to this missive we have had 
much pleasure in forwarding a cheque 
for {5. For Miss Curtis has given the 
correct solution of our October ‘‘ What- 
is it?’’ and is the only competitor who has 
succeeded in doing so. 

For the first time, therefore, since the 
Camera Puzzles were started, the prize goes 
without division to a single competitor, 
and we can cordially compliment the 
winner upon the distinction. 

That the object was a brush, or part 
of a brush of some kind, commended 
itself as a solution to some forty micro- 
scopists, and they were curiously divided 





We gave no description of the object. 





is it? 

between clothes, hat, tooth, hair, boot, 
and plate brushes, though nearly all agreed 
that the bristles were soft and _parti- 
coloured. 

About as many more favoured the theory 
(and the appearance of the ‘‘ What-is-it ? ” 
certainly lent colour to it) that the photo- 
graph was of a portion of a tabby cat’s 
skin, but whether it was a bit off the top of 
the head (6), or part of the back (10), or 
some other piece of fur, including one vote 
for ‘‘a portion of a-cat’s tale,” the cate 
fanciers were undecided. But this was 
just one of those cases where an obvious 
resemblance was deceptive. 

Thatit was a piece of clothor “ material” 
of some kind, woollen, diagonal tweed, 
cotton or linen, plush or velveteen, piece of 
a blanket carpet or mat, were all good 
enough guesses, if the ‘“‘ What-is-it?” could 
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have been solved by the unaided eye 
alone. 
"g50 too portions of a ribbed stocking 
~ \Yand pieces of fringe, braid, unravelled 
cord or wool, and embroidery were all, 
even with the help of the microscope, not 
extravagant. The stitching on the back 
of a glove or seam of a shoe, seem farther 
from the mark, and “a button-hole ” 
(seeing that this was the correct answer to 
the Puzzle of August) quite a desperate 
guess. Indeed one competitor pathetically 
confesses this when ‘she writes—‘‘ It is an 
enlarged photograph of the button-hole in a 
black coat ; if not, well then it must be the 
crack in the broken heart of, yours truly—’”’ 
[In addition to the above, the three 
divisions of brushes, tabby-cats and cloth 
fabrics, there is the very interesting ‘‘ mis- 
cellaneous”’ section. But this time not so 
curious, so Alice-in-Wonderlandish, as 
usual. The October ‘ What-is-it ? ’’ seems 
to,have had a saddening, subduing effect 
upon our readers, and we miss the rollick- 
some, frolicsome guesses of other monthis. 
But there is, all the same, a considerable 
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latitude of speculation. A bit of a cater- 
pillar, the money-columns on account 
paper, the inside of a vegetable marrow, 
part of a self-closing bracelet, the flare 
from a lamp, a tiger-skin, part of a dog’s 
paw, a feather, some of the works of a 
clock, a human hair, portion of a ripe 
melon, and the side of a haystack, are not 
all of thera so obviously similar as to 
suggest immediately their resemblance, 
individually or in the lump, to a clothes- 
brush or to each other. If, for instance, 
we were to put bits of caterpillars and of 
self-closing bracelets under a microscope 
together, we should be very much sur- 
prised if they resembled dog’s paws, or 
even the sides of haystacks. But still, of 
course, as we have never tried, we cannot 
tell and for all we know to the contrary, 
tiger-skins and ripe melons, if properly 
magnified, may get to look just like the 
money-columns in account-books. The 
microscope is a wonderful implement. 

A considerable crumb of comfort also 
remains with us in the fact that, despite all 
conflicting temptations, we still have both 
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Photographs of three brushes explaining the October ‘‘ What-is-it ? 
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the ‘‘ pressed fern,” and “part of the has gone at last, there is a kind of sooth- 
skin of a mackerel”’ among the solutions. ing assurance that we are still among old 
These have never failed us, from the very friends when we come upon the familiar 
first, and, though the “glass of water’’ botanical specimen and the mackerel. {“" ’ 


What is it? 





What is it? 


If you think you can tell what this picture is, send your solution to “ Photo Puzzle 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, ‘15 ‘Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.” We will as 


usual give £5 to anybody who sends the correct answer—or if more than one person is 


“ght we will divide that amount equally among them. ‘Those who prefer to do so may 
take the money in any books they please, selected from Messrs. Isbister’s catalogue. 

Answers must be received by December 20, 1902. The result will be published in the 
February Number. There will be another “ What-is-it?” next month. Please tell alli your 
friends this. 








Strange Texts 


By Jesse Quail 


INCE the days of Ezra the Scribe, 
who, as recorded by the prophet 
Nehemiah, from a pulpit of wood 
‘‘read in the Book” to the people, 

and “gave the sense and caused them to 
understand the reading,” it’ has been the 
custom for preachers to select a verse, or 
other short portion of Scripture, for the 
“text” or “peg” of their discourse. The 
practice was suspended, or at least modified, 
during the Middle Ages, when the Monks 
expounded writings of the Fathers, or even 
passage from the Ethics of Aristotle, or— 


The reader droned from the pulpit, 
Like the murmur of many bees, 
The legend of Gcod Saint Guthlac, 

And St. Basil’s homilies, 


But the: Reformation, which put an end 
to ‘“moralities” and stage plays in churches, 
also rehabilitated the Scriptural text, and 
this has been generally retained ever since 
as the theme or key-note of the sermon, 


despite occasional innovations like the 
“story sermons” recently adopted in 
America. 


In modern times much ingenuity has 
often been shown in the selection of remark- 
able porticns of Scripture as striking texts 
for sermons. Such texts are sometimes 
strained out of all semblance to the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers. Preachers of an 
eccentric turn have selected strange texts, 
such as “Moab is my washpot,” “ Jeshu- 
run waxed fat and kicked,” “And he spat 
on the ground,” or ‘“ I am escaped with the 
skin of my teeth.” Dr. Joseph Parker once 
advised young preachers who had composed 
sermons on texts such as these to put their 
compositions in the fire. The late Mr. C. 
H. Spurgeon also cautioned his ministerial 
students against ‘ conceited eccentricity ” in 
the choice of fantastic texts, and especially 
against selecting words “ out of a miserable 
facetiousness.” 

Of sermons preached from single word 
texts, one of the most notable was the 
discourse of a Church of England divine, 


the -Rev. John Berridge, Vicar of Everton, 
in the eighteenth century, who was known 
as a worthy but eccentric minister. He took 
as his text the word “ If,” which he spoke 
ot as “Sergeant If,” the watchman, or 
guard attending on the doctrine of persever- 
ance in the faith—If ye continue in my 
word,” &c. 

A recent imitator, the Rev. Frederick R. 
Andrews, not content with a single discourse 
on a solitary conjunction, has published a 
volume of sermons entitled “ Yet,” each 
sermon of the sixteen which the book con- 
tains being upon a text beginning with that 
conjunction : eg., “Yet they had a file,” 
“Yet the youngest,” “ Yet alive,” ‘ Yet 
all this availeth me nothing,” “ Yet one 
thing,” &c} Mr. Andrews says that his title 
came to him in the night; unable to sleep 
by reason of acute pain he found comfort 
in recalling the number of Scripture passages 
which hinge upon the word “ Yet,” and his 
sermons grew accordingly. The Puritan 
Fathers were particularly fond of this style 
of preaching, selecting odd words out of 
their context and dwelling upon them. But 
it requires both judgment and wit to make 
such texts effective. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill was one who so 
excelled. In our day very few preachers 
have had either his boldness in denouncing 
the foibles of their congregations, or his skill 
in so using a whimsical and pointed text as 
not to give offence. In Rowland Hill’s 
time ladies wore their hair dressed in a knot 
towering above their heads, and objection 
was taken to the fashion on the same ground 
that fault is found with the “ picture” hat 
to-day—it obstructed the view of the 
preacher or speaker of auditors sitting im- 
mediately behind the wearer. Mr. Hill once 
announced that on the following Sunday he 
would preach from the words, “ Top-knot 
come down!” During the week his con- 
gregation diligently searched the Scriptures 
for the unfamiliar passage, but in vain. 


They were much astonished on _ hearing 
their minister read out the words, “ Let 

















him that is on the house-top not come 
down into the house,” and proceed to say: 
“ The words to which I wish more particu- 
larly to direct your attention in this passage 
are ‘ top not come down,’ ” on which he based 
a scathing denunciation of freaks of fashion 
in general and “ top-knots ” in particular. 

It is recorded that Archdeacon Paley, the 
eminent author of “The Evidences of 
Christianity” and ‘Natural Theology,” 
adopted a similar method to rebuke the 
flatterers and place-hunters who beset the 
path of the youthful Pitt, at that time Prime 
Minister at twenty-three. Pitt had just 
arrived at Cambridge, and attended St. 
Mary’s Church, when Dr. Paley was preach- 
ing before the University. There was a large 
and distinguished congregation, many being 
present who were known to be on the look- 
out for the loaves and fishes of Ministerial 
patronage. Dr. Paley preached a memorable 
sermon ; he read out the following text with 
much deliberation, emphasising the words 
which gave it a particular application to 
many eminent persons present: “There is a 
lad here which hath five barley loaves and 
two small fishes, but”—and here the 
preacher looked around on the well-filled 
pews—“ what are they among so many ?” 

Rather curiously this sermon, the story of 
which is variously told, is said by the late 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his “ Dead Pulpit,” 
to have been delivered at St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
But Cambridge, not Oxford, was Dr. Paley’s 
Alma Mater, and it is certain that he did, 
on more than one occasion, preach before 
the University at Great St. Mary’s there, 
when many distinguished personages were 
among his hearers. 

Texts of this spécial and personal sort 
have not always been so effective or success- 
ful as those of Rowland Hill and Paley. 
Dean Swift said of Dr. Sheridan, grandfather 
of Brinsley Sheridan, the dramatist, and one 
of the witty Dean’s personal friends, “ He 
killed his fortunes by a chance shot from an 
unlucky text.” The sermon referred to was 
preached on an anniversary of the birthday 
of George I., and the text was “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” ‘The 





discourse contained no political allusion, 
but 


it was reported to the King, who 
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placed his own construction upon the text, 
and always thereafter struck Dr. Sheridan’s 
name off the lists for preferment submitted 
for the Royal sanction. 

Another friend of Dean Swift’s, who used 
a text for his own persona: advancement, 
fared better than the Dr. Sheridan named 
above. This story is related of a Manx clergy- 
man, named Joseph. When the Duke of 
Ormond was on his way to assume the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, his vessel, meeting 
with storms, sought temporary refuge in 
a small harbour in the Isle of Man. ‘There 
the Duke was invited ashore and hospitably 
entertained by the Rev. Mr. Joseph. Being 
much pleased with his entertainer, the 
Duke inquired into the minister’s circum- 
stances, and finding he was only a poor 
curate-in-charge, promised him a good Irish 
living when he had one at his disposal. 
But time passed and the Viceroy forgot his 
promise. Mr. Joseph grew tired of waiting, 
and resolved to go to Dublin to push his 
own fortunes. He knew the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, and obtained his permission to 
preach in the Cathedral when the Viceroy 
and his court were to be present. The 
family name of the Duke of Ormond was 
Butler, and Mr. Joseph had the temerity to 
select for his text Genesis xl. 23: ‘ Yet did 
not the chief Butler remember Joseph, but 
torgat him,” preaching therefrom an im- 
pressive sermon against ingratitude. The 
Viceroy was not offended, but invited the 
preacher to dine with him at the Castle, 
and Mr. Joseph was soon provided with 
such a living as he desired. 

There are other incidents on record ot 
texts chosen, like the Mr. 
Joseph’s, as reminders to important person- 
ages from whom the preacher had expecta- 
tions. ‘The Rev. J. J. Pool, in his interest- 
ing “Ministerial Table Talk,” tells of an 
Oxfordshire curate who obtained from the 
Rev. Dr. South, Rector of Islip, presentation 
to a vacant chapelry, by having the courage 
to preach before him a sermon from the text, 
«Promotion cometh neither from the East, 
nor from the West, nor from the South.” 
The last clause of this passage, which is 
to be found in Psalm Ixxv. 6, he emphasis=~ 
thus, “ Nor from Thee, South.” 
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In the ‘Percy Anecdotes” there is an 
amusing story of a contest for a lectureship, 
in which the probationary sermons of two 
rival competitors were preached on the same 
day, and both chose a punning text to help 
their respective interests. One of the 
candidates was named Low and the other 
Adam. Mr. Low, preaching in the morning, 
took as his text the words, “ Adam, where 
art thou?” ‘The congregation were much 
pleased with the aptness of the discourse. 
But Mr. Adam was present, and having to 
preach his sermon in the evening, he capped 
that of the morning with the text, ‘ Lo, here 
I am,” and his sermon 
appointment. 

The selection of texts with the object of 
serving personal ends must be condemned 
as in bad taste, if not indeed savouring 
of the profane. Sermons are still preached 
at times with reference to the doings or 
misdoings of eminent or notorious person- 
ages, but the personal element is, happily, 
not often nowadays intruded from motives 
of self-interest. 

Texts, too, continue to be aptly chosen 
with reference to special occasions. ‘Thus, 
the Vicar of Pontefract a short time ago 
preached at a church parade of cyclists, from 
Ezekiel i. 20, “The spirit of the living 
creatures was in the wheels.” Perhaps even 
more appropriate was the text chosen by 
Canon Edmonds, on preaching at Exeter 
Cathedral wken the Journalists’ Institute 
visited that city on the occasion of one of its 
annual conferences (Mark vii. 36): “And 
he charged them that they should tell no 
man, but the more he charged them, so 
much the more a great deal they published 
it.” 

It may be urged in favour of short, pithy, 
striking, or remarkable texts that, as George 
Herbert says, 


won him the 


A verse may find him who a sermon flies, 
Yet some memorable and, from a practical 
point of view, impressive and successful 
sermons have been preached without any 
concrete text. One of these is the discourse 
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which, it is recorded, was delivered by the 
witty Richard Tavernour, or Taverner, from 
the pulpit of St. Mary, Oxford. Taverner 
of Bresley was High Sheriff of the County 
of Oxford in the sixteenth century. Though 
a layman, he had a special licence from 
Edward VI. to preach in any place in his 
Majesty’s dominions. On one occasion he’ 
came to Oxford, arrayed in his Sheriff’s robe 
of office, gold chain and sword, and ascend- 
ing the pulpit of St. Mary, before the 
assembled “scholars,” began a stirring dis- 
course in this quaint fashion, “ Arriving 
at St. Mary’s Mount in this stony stage 
(the pulpit) I have brought you some fine 
biscuits baked in the oven of Charity, care- 
fully conserved for the chickens of the 
Church, the sparrows of the Spirit and the 
sweet swallows of Salvation.” This somewhat 
odd jumble of metaphors was the commence- 
ment of an effective charity sermon. The 
alliterative style of address was much 
admired in those days. 

Whitefield sometimes commenced his 
open-air addresses in an informal way, with- 
out a text, but taking advantage of any 
local circumstance or passing incident by 
which he could “improve” the occasion. 
Thus it is on record that when at Kendal, 
during the time of the Scottish rebellion in 
1745, he learnt that the loyalty of the town 
had been remarkably manifested by the 
number of recruits it had sent to the Royal 
Army to fight the Pretender. Whitefield 
accordingiy began his address in the Market 
Place after the fashion of the Town Crier of 
Herald of Assize, thus: ‘ Oyez, Oyez! ye 
loyal men of Kendal, having heard with 
what readiness ye have enlisted under the 
banner of his Majesty King George to 
defend him and his throne against all its 
enemies, I am proud to come among you, 
inasmuch as I hold a commission not from 
any earthly potentate, but from the King 
of Kings, with power to enlist you under 
the banner of the Cross and lead you to 
triumph over the world, the flesh and the 
devil.” 


Our Mixep Puzzies.—The next series of puzzles will commence in our January 


number 


We hope that all our readers will take part in them. 
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